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PREFACE. 

The parpoee and methods of this commentary on the Acts are in the main the same 
as those of the previoas volume on Matthew ; while the different character of the his- 
tory, and the suggestions of various friends who have kindly examined the former >rork 
with this end in view, have led to some minor modifications. 

The great ohject, always hef ore me, remains unchanged, — to present in the light 
of the latest and host scholarship, and in the side-lights of literature, the history 
of the Early Church as recorded in the Acts, so clearly, so simply, so (vactically, so 
suggestively, that persons of ordinary opportunity for Bihlical study may possess, con- 
densed from widely scattered sources, the suhstance of the hest there is on the suhject, 
with many references for those who desire further study and investigation. The goal 
is indeed far away. Every successive time I have heen over this ground for the aid 
of Sunday-school teachers, new light from many and often unexpected sources has 
streamed upon it with fructifying power. And it will continue to do so in the 
future. 

I agree with the sentiment so admirahly expressed hy Mr. Ruskin in his preface 
to the fifth volume of his Modern Painters, *' that unless important changes are occur- 
ring in (one*s) opinions continually, all his life long, not one of those opinions can be 
on any questionable subject true. All true opinions are living, and show their life by 
being capable of nourishment ; therefore of change. But their change is that of a 
tree — not of a cloud. But in the main aim and principle of the book there is no 
variation, from its first syllable to its last" 

So there is no change in the aim of this series to aid teachers of Bible classes, and of 
the Sunday-school, leaders of prayer meetings, ministers of the Gospel, heads of fam- 
ilies. Christian workers of all denominations, as well as individual students of the 
Bible, in training themselves and others in the Christian life by means of the light that 
shines from God through the history of the Early Church. 

The work is critical, but in results rather than in processes. Great pains are taken 
to get at the exact meaning both of words and events. Whatever light the Higher 
Criticism can throw upon these is utilized, to the best of our ability, for those who 
desire a brief but comprehensive view of the best scholarship. 

At the same time, for those who wish to pursue such investigations in detail, the 
chief problems will be stated in the Introduction, with references to some of the lat- 
est books concerning them. And for all, help will be inv<^ed from every source 
within my reach; from literature, scientific investigation, the Greek texts^ histo'rj^ 
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geography, travel, pictures, new points of view ; and from the many learned scholai's 
who have written upon the book of the Acts. 

Of the three most helpful tendencies of modem Bible study, perhaps the most help- 
ful of all is that which, without neglecting any detail, sees the liistory as a whole, 
notes the prog^ssive steps, looks at each statement and event in its relation to the 
others, and to the development and results of the entire period. 

The individual events are like sentences written on the sky in letters so large that 
we can see but a sentence at a time, though full of meaning and blessing. But there 
come new visions, deeper meanings, and fuller blessing when we read them in a con- 
nected message from God. 

There is something in a temple, which all the separate stones cannot convey ; 
something in a picture, which the several isolated forms and colors cannot impart. 

For this purpose special attention is called to the Analysis of the Book of The 
Acts, on page xxv, to the Table of Chi'onology, and to the Titles and Analyses at the 
beginning of each chapter. 

Within the last few years more books have been written upon the Acts tlian ujmn 
any other book of the New Testament. They are not chiefly commentaries, but his- 
tories of the Apostolic Age, books on the life of Paul, ex])lorations in Oriental 
lands, and discussions of the difficult problems connected with the book. And one 
may easily agree with Professor Ramsay in his remark that " enormous difficulties 
beset the editor of the Acts at every step, in the present unsettled state of criticism 
and historical illustration ; " and tliat '* Acts is at the present time the most dilHcult 
book of the New Testament to edit." 

So fax* as any fact is proved or question settled, having a bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the Acts, it will be used. The disputed questions, however interesting 
and profitable, affect the meaning and the practical teacliing of only a small portion 
of the book ; just as we enjoy the literary beauty and power of Homer without re- 
gard to the disputed questions of the gradual growth of the Iliad, or wliether it was 
the work of several authors, or of Homer, or " of another man by the name of Ho- 
mer ; " and of Shakespeare without regard to the problem whether 8hakesi)eare or 
Bacon wrote the plays, and witliout studying the great Variorum volumes written 
upon them. What Professor Moulton has said of his own work is true of this : — "I 
have made a point of excluding questions of historic controversy, in the belief that 
however important in their own sphere, historic discussions, unless in the 8imi)lest 
form, tend to detract from literary presentation." 

Thus we shall try to understand the heart of this book, to learn the divine lessons 
unfolded in the founding of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and to come " into fresh and 
immediate contact with the most dynamic persons, incidents, and thoughts that history 
has produced." 

The chronology followed is in the main that given in Dr. Hastings' Bible Diction- 
ary, and very nearly the same as the chronology in the Oxford Helps. Several otlier 
schemes are given in the Chronological Tables on pp. xix-xxiv. 



PREFACE. V 

There are frequent quotations (1) when it is desirable to give some well-known 
authority for a statement ; and (2) when anything is said peculiarly well by another 
author, giving variety and flavor beyond what is possible to any one writer. 

The Text will be the combined Authorized and Revised. 

The References are the new ones lately prepared with great care and expense under 
the auspices of the University Presses for the Revised Version. 

The pronunciation of proper names will be marked according to the decisions, and 
with the diacritical notation used in the Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible, which are 
given on page xL 

AUBURMDALB, MA88., 

October, 1901« 
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ss the different tfanes of begiiming the year, which may bring them closer together. But the dates are abundantly 
■ecuiBte for all pcaotical purpoaes. 
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ANALYSIS. 

FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY CHRISTLA^ CHURCH. 



I. THE FOUNDATION, 
JESUS CHRIST. 



IL COMMISSION TO THE 
APOSTLES. 
Chapter 1 : 1-12. 



HL THE POWER. 
Chapter 1 : 13-2 : 13. 



IV. THE CHURCH BEAUTI- 
FUL. 
2 : 14-47. 



V. THE CHURCH AT JERU- 

SAI.EM. 

five or six years. 

3: 1-8:3. 



Incarkation. 
Life. 

Teachings. 
Death. 

Pboofh that Jesus was 
still living. 

The Commission to beak 

WITNESS 

The Ascension. 

The Promise of Return. 

Waiting for the Pro- 
mise of the Father. 



I 



Descent of the Spirit. 



First Effects. 



Peter's Sermon. 



Birth of the Church. 



Characteristics. 



Recorded iu the former treatise of 
Luke. 



J Eleven appearances during 40 days. 

' in Jerusalem. 

in Samaria. 

in (lalilee. 
. in all the world. 



Prayer meeting. 

One hundred and twenty disciples. 

Election of Matthias in place of 

Judas. 
SjTnbol of the wind. 
Symbol of the flame. 
Speaking with tongues. 
Amazement. 
Inquiry. 
Oi)position. 

Defence. 

Argument. 

Application. 

Three thousand converted. 

Baptized. 

Fellowship. 

Teachableness. 

Worship. 

(renerosity. 

Joy. 

Singleness of heart. 

Attractiveness. 



I 



f 



Growth, in two iirec- 

TIONS. 



Church Life, two kinds. 



Attacks from Without. 



Dangers from Within, j 



Organization. 






Means of Growth. 



In immhers, .*V)00 ; 5000 ; g^^at 
numbers, including priests. 

In spiritual life, knowledge, cour- 
age, faith. 

(1) Peaceful, joyful, steady, heavenly 
life. 

(2) Tnmblous times, dangers, oppo- 
sition ; and victories over them. 

Imprisonment. 

Persecutions. 

False accusations. 

Martyrdom. 

False dis(.>iples. 

Complaints of partiality. 

Apostles for preaching. 

Deacons for ministrations to the 
l>o<>r. 

Tlu* witness of the apostles. 

The witness of good works. 

The witness of character produced 
by believing in Jesus. 

The witness of signs and wonders. 

Tlie witness of divine deliverance. 

The witness of conduct under perse- 
cution. 

The witness of Stephen's martyr- 
dom. 
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Seven or eight ye&n. 



Oaulee, 



EXTBKSIOJI Dl TbRHI- 



EZTBHBIOM W ThOCOHT. 

MoTement toward & world- 
wide Eoqxl. 



To Samaria, by Philiptheev 
To jitl]k4>Lu. by Caudace'e 



in. FIRST MISSIONARY 

■URNEY THROUGH ASIA 

MINOR. 

13 : 1-16 : 40. 
Two or three jeaa. 



t. SECOND MISSIONARY 

JOURNEY. EUROPE. 

10 : 41-lH : 23, 

Two or three yeais. 



C. THIRD MKSIONARY 

JUBNEY. EUROPE AND 

ASIA. 

IB; 23-31 : 16. 

Tbrae or four yean. 



XI. EVENTS WHICH 

iBOUGHT ST. PAUL TO 

ROME. 



Paoi, 
Babnabas. 



Padl 



Aratarobna. 

Seaundni. 

Tychilmi. 
TropbiniuB. 



TropbuE 
Pfaiftp. 



At CasAuu. 



To_ Antioch, by peraecntiH] din- 
To CilicU, by Paul. 

To Ljilda, by Pet«r. Enem. 

To Joppo, by Peter. Dorcas. 

Reat fr^m penecuHon. Great in- 

Cmarea. Convenioii of Cornelius. 

*»""■''• lo"a«. 

Arrival of Bomabaa. 

iu-lLff «.utU.Jrru»iilem. 
Cuiiv,^r.<iun „! PkiiI. 
Il.ini-mortitnriiin1.aptiu.H. 
Jews and Geatilea united in the 

church. 
Oentile aid to Jenualem. 
The DuHionar; spirit. 



Derbe." 

Return to Antiooh of Syria. 
Council at Jerusalem. 
ReriHiU cburcbea of Ana Minor. 
Tbey enter Europe. 

Dena. 

Athens. ( I Thrtialoniani. 

Corinth. ) 2 Tlititaloniant. 

I Revisits Jem- 
aalem ; Bome 
time in Anti- 
Ga^Bfi'ant, 
Revisits Asia Minor. 

! Burning ma^e books. 
Shrines of Diana. 
The mob. 
1 Comdiiani. 
ncudoniu I 2 Corinlhiani. 
Hiid Greuci}. ( Romaai. 

TroiiB. EutjohoB. 
Miletus. Addreiw l« Epheaian elders. 
"Tyre. Seven dnys. 
r>i»n»s 1 ^ii->y>P »'»■ "vangelist. 
l.«»ftrea. , Agnbns ibt prophet. 



In Castle Antnnui. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS. 



Xn. PAUL AT ROME. 



Close of the Acts. 
Burning of Rome. 
Makttbdom of Paul. 
Marttbdom of Pbteb. 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 



' Paul sent a priaoner to 
Rome. 
Voyage and shipwreck. 
Journey from Malta to 

Rome. 
Paul a prisoner at Rome. 
Conference with the Jews. 
Two years a prisoner. 



Philippians, 

Colossians, 

Ephesiaru, 






UemmL, 



INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF THE ACTS. 

1. Thb Boos or thb Acts. 1. *^If aoTtfaiiig is dear, h b that the book of the Acts is not 
a mere collection of documents, but a well-ordered and artisticallj arranged composition." ^ 
« To me ita{ipears a singularly dear work of history, yiewed in the light of the oommission 
given to the apostles by their Master in the opening section." * 

2. The book of the Acts cannot be understood perfectly except in connection with the 
Gospel according to Luke, of which it claims to be the continuation. It is the " second book 
of the Life of Jesns." 

As the Gospels reoocd what Jesos began to do and teach, so the Acts records what be 
continued to do and teaeh. This was done through the Holy Spirit, ** who is to be to 
Uie disciple and to the ehnrch all that Christ would have been had he tarried among 
us, and been the personal companion and coonseUor of each and all. Whatever appears 
in Uie Gospel narratives in the form of precept or teaching reappears in the Acts in the 
form of practice or example." * The Acts is " the church of God in action." It shows us 
how the apostles and early Christians interpreted and applied the teachings of Jesus. It is 
the history of the founding of the church which Jesus came to institute ; and of the visible 
beginning and development of the kingdom of heaven which Jesus declared was at hand ; 
it was the spring-time bursting into flower and fruit, of the old tree which had been 
planted by God centuries before, and cultured and trained throughout the whole Old Testa- 
ment history. 

3. The Acts is the record, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, of the inspired history of 
the early church, founded by the power of the Holy Spirit, and guided in its development 
and work by his inspiration. There is no possible understanding of this marvellous epoch, 
this turning point in the world's history, wiUiout the miraculous power of God as manifested 
on the day of Pentecost. No other power can account for the change in the apostles and 
early disciples, or for the changes wrought in the history of the world. Next to the resur- 
rection of Jesus, this is the supreme miracle of history. « The Holy Spirit is referred to by 
name fifty times in the Acts, more frequently than in all the four Gospels together ; " ^ and 
this because He was the soul of the history. That the course of the world was changed by a 
few poor fidiermen, without rank, or power, or wealth, or learning, or army, challenges our 
admiration, and compels us to believe that the change was wrought by the Spirit of God 
(1 Cor. 1 : 24-31). 

4. The extent of its history reaches about thirty-two years, or one generation ; as the Gos- 
pd history extends over thirty-three years, the previous generation. 

5. It '^ is eminently a hopeful book," for it is the rapid unfolding of the kingdom of 

t VtoL McOiffMt, ApotioHc Age, p. 846. 

s Prof. Moalton, Modem Beader't Bible, "Bt Luke and 9L FkaL" Profaoo. 

• A. T. PlaiMo, 0. D. 

« Vni. Jjamfy in Cmmkriigt BW. 
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God, and shows a marvellous rate of progress, and looks forward to the second coming of 
our Lord. 

G. " It is animate with the spirit of joy." The apostles even rejoice that they are counted 
worthy to suffer for him (5 : 41). The tidings which they preach, like those the angels 
brought, are *' good tidings" (13 : 32). Paul and Silas sing in prison (16 :25), and the 
acceptance of the gospel is everywhere attended with great Joy (8 : 39 ; 13 : 52 ; 15 : 3 ; 
16 : 34 ; etc). 

7. It is a book of missionary activity. Intensity of purpose and effort pulsates through 
it. 

8. It is a book exemplifying God's providence in many ways, as in the choice of deacons, 
-the conversion of Saul, and the way in which he reached Rome. 

9. It is a book of victories, of the greatest victories recorded in history. " The matter in- 
cluded within the covers of these two small volumes (Luke and Acts) has turned the world 
upside down, laid the foundations of modem religion and civilization, and struck a unity 
through all history." ^ 

" In the Agamemnon of JEschylus there is a magnificent description of the fire-signals by 
which the Greek hero made known to his queen at Argos the capture of Troy. The poet 
tells us how the courier flame flashed from mountain to mountain, leaping over the plains and 
seas from Ida to the Scaur of Hermes in Lemnos, thence to Mount Athos, then to Makis- 
tus, Messapium, Cithseron, and so at last to the roof of the Atridse. 

I " Even so does St. Luke, a poet and more than a poet, tell us how the beacon liglits of Chris- 
Nyjianity flashed from Jenisalem to Antioch, — from Antioch to Ephesus, and to Troas, and 
to Philippi, — from Philippi to Athens and Corinth, until at last it was kindled in tlie very pal- 
ace and Praetorian camp of the Csesars at Imperial Rome. The Light of the World dawned 
in the little Judsean village, and brightened in the Galilean hills, and then it seemed to set 
^upon Golgotha amid disastrous eclipse. The Book of the Acts shows us how, rekindled from 
apparent embers, in the brief space of thirty years, it had gleamed over the ^Egeau, and 
ojrcr Iladria, and had filled Asia and Greece and Italy with such light as had never shone 

jfore on land or sea." ' 

II. The Environment. When Christianity entered into the world's history, it was, 
as Lightfoot says, at the confluence of three great civilizations, — the Greek civilization 
of Literature and Art ; the Roman, of Government and Law ; the Jewish, of Revealed 
Religion. Christianity used or absorbed whatever was best in them all ; but at the same 
time was opposed by the combined sum of all the false and evil forces they represented and 
embodied. We best understand the history in the Acts when wo realize this environ- 
ment. 

In opposition to Christianity were most of the g^reat world forces, — the government, the 
wealth, the armies, the religions, the unbelief, the fashions and customs, which embodied 
the selfishness and the worst passions of the human heart. 

1. The religion was polytheism. The gods and goddesses were innumerable. " The hea- 
then thought of the world as the playground of malicious gods and spirits, which were lying 
in wait for an opportuuity to play some mad prank in the realm of nature, cross the plans 
and purposes of some other god, or inflict an injury on some unsuspecting and helpless 
mortal." ^ Hence the people tried to propitiate the favor of many gods. The more they 



1 Prof. R. O. Moalton. 

« C«non Farrar in 3/lf.wf JT"* of th^ Books. 

• Prof. OUrer^A^^er, Jfutory of the Apostolie Church, 26. 
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worshipped the safer they were. "It was like taking out an insurance policy in many com- 
panies." 

2. This- religion not only did not require morals in its worshippers, but the gods themselves 
were immoral, and one of the attractions of their worship was that the social vice could in 
some cases at least be practised as a part of the worship itself. Thus at -Antioch, which in 
vice was a miniature Rome, were the famous pleasure grounds of Daphne, " where all that 
was beautiful in nature and art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice." ^ 

Dr. Breed suggests that perhaps the destruction of Pompeii soon after these days, su 
like that of Sodom, may have been to preserve the records of the horrible nature of the vice 
and crime at this period as a testimony to the fruit of heathenism.^ 

3. '' Christianity met a powerful enemy in the new and universal religion that had just been 
invented. This was Emperor- worship. In the days of the republic, the Romans had deified 
their city. According to Roman modes of thought, everything of value had a 'genius * that 
presided over it. So temples were erected and sacrifices offered to the genius of Rome. 
When Augustus became Emperor, the same process of reasoning led them to deify him. 
To his genius also temples were built, altars set up, sacrifices appointed, and a ritual fixed. 
His statues were everywhere, and to refuse to sacrifice before one of them was to be guilty 
of high treason, which was of course punishable with death. Christians were every day 
brought into contact with this practice, and as they had to refuse, persecution was the ne- 
cessary result. This soon came to be the test in all trials of Christians. They were placed 
before a statue of the Emperor, and if they sacrificed they were set free ; but if they re- 
fused, they were at once condemned to death." ' 

4. Heathenism was the official religion of the empire, and idolatrous practices and ritual 
were interwoven into almost every transaction of daily and public life. It was very difficult 
for Christians to escape from being compromised by idolatrous rituals either in social or in 
business life. See Acts 15 and 1 Cor. 10. 

5. The Christian religion originated in Judea, and for some time most of the Christians 
were Jews. But the Jews were hated and despised. Their religion, their separation from 
unbelievers, their sabbath-keeping, their strict moral teachings, their assumption of superi- 
ority, made them offensive to their heathen neighbors.^ 

On the other hand, many things had prepared the w<iy for the progress of Christianity. 

1. It was a time of intellectual and spiritual awakening. Some of the greatest writers in the 
world had stirred the minds of the people. They had taught better morals. They had ar- 
gued for immortality. There was a large reading public. " New works by prominent au- 
thors were anxiously awaited, eagerly read, and quickly sent to the farthest provinces." • 

** Tacitus and Juvenal paint the death-bed of Pagan Rome. They have no eyes to see the 
g^wth of New Rome. Christianity was the friend, not the enemy, of Rome.*' ^ " One of the 
most remarkable sides of the hLstory of Rome is the growth of ideas which found their real- 
ization and completion in the Christian Empire. Universal citizenship, universal equality, 
a Universal Church, were all ideas which the Empire was slowly working out, but which 
it could not realize till it merged itself in Christianity." ^ 

< Cooybeare aud Howson, St. Paul. 

« PreparaHan of the World for Christ. Bee Farrar^s ■tory, Darkneu and Dawn; Uhlhorn^s Conflict of Christianity 
wUh Heoihenitm. 
s Prof. Oliver J. Iliakcher, History of the Apostolic Church, 25. 

* Bee Banway*! Ckureh in the Soman Empire^ ch. 9, for this and a faller diacoMloo < 

* Prof. Ramaj. * Mommaen. 
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2. The Jews had been dispersed through all lands, carrying the Old Testament, which 
bore witness to one God and held the prophecies of the Messiah ; and they bad established 
synagogues in almost every town, so that there was a place in which to preach the gospel, 
and a people who could easily be reached. The Old Testament had been translated into 
Greek (the Septuagint version), and could be read by nearly all who could read at 
all. 

3. Not only had the dispersed Jews done those things, but they themselves had been modi- 
fied by their contact with other nations, other cultures, philosophies, and civilizations ; so 
that while they held to the one true spiritual and loving God, and the highest morality, yet 
they became less obnoxious to the better class of heathen. 

4. Moreover the Jews dispersed among the nations ** had been tremendously in earnest in 
their efforts to convert the world,'* and had succeeded in winning a large number of prose- 
lytes among the more devout heathen who were hungering for a better religion than the 
popular one. Such were the centurions of Capernaum and Ciesarea, and the ** devout women " 
of Acts 13: 50. These were especially prepared to receive the Good News of Jesus Christ 
Some of the methods of this propaganda are mentioned by Professor Thatcher, — the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Greek, commentaries upon them, philosophical works, histories 
of the Jewish nation, epic poetry, and the drama. 

** As Homer had sung of Troy and her fate, so Fhilo, the epic poet, wrote the history of 
Jerusalem and her kings in the form of a great epic poem. Just as the Greek drama- 
tists had chosen some great and decisive event in the history of their country for the subject 
of their greatest dramas, and thereby held up their history for the admiration of the world, 
so the Jews competed for praise and honor for their land by presenting its history in the same 
fascinating way. We have fragments of one of these plays, called The Exodta^ a dramati- 
zation, as its name indicates, of the biblical story of the Exodus from Egypt." ^ 

5. There were many lands, but nearly all the world was subject to the one government 
at Rome ; so that the preachers of the gospel could travel in safety, and be protected in 
their work. Great military roads extended throughout the empire. 

6. The world was at peace, so that the gospel could have free course. The doors of the 
Roman temple of Janus were shut ; and no great wars prevented the missionaries from 
going everywhere with the gospel. 

7. The Greek language was spoken everywhere together with the native languages, so that 
the gospel could be heard and read by a large number in every land. This universal lan- 
guage was an aid of incomparable value for the rapid evangelization of the world. 

8. There was a preparation in the needs, the oppressions, the poverty, as well as the long- 
ings and ideals and hopes awakening in the hearts of the people. A gospel of love, of for- 
giveness, of brotherhood, of divine care over all, of a new kingdom, of new life, of heaven, 
met these needs, and fulfilled these hopes.^ 

III. The Author. '< The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are the work of 
the same person, and all tradition and argument suggest that the author was St. Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul.'' This is the conclusion to which the long argumentative article in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary arrives.' 

1 Thatcher's The Apottoiie Church, 24>29. 

* See Preparation of the World far Christ, by Darid R. Breed, D. D., and The PrtparatUm for Christianity, by Prof. 
R. M. Wenley, So. D., Ph. D. 

* HaatingB' BibU DieiimMry (1888), art **Aeta," by Rar. Axtliiir Oayky HeMDam, M. A., B. D., lUlow of AU 
Bonk' College, Oxford. 
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1. '^The name of Luke has been handed down by unbroken tradition as the author of the 
Third Gospel and the Acts. . • • This oniTersal acceptance goes far to prove the fad." ^ 

2. The writer of the ** We "-sections, called the " ThkTel-docoment/' must have been a 
companion of Paul. And ** the view which attributes the composition of the whole of the 
Acts to the author of the ' We '-sections receives very strong support from linguistic oon- 
siderations." ** The evidence seems to me irresistible." ^ « The Grerman philologist Vogel 

. . . states the common-sense view of the matter in pointing out that when an author of 
such literary skill as the author of the Acts undoubtedly possessed passes without a break 
from the third to the first person in his narrative, every unprejudiced reader will explain it 
on the ground that the author thus wished modestly to intimate his own personal presence 
during certain events." * 

3. That Luke was the author of the Acts is rendered almost certain by the many indiea- 
tioBS in the book that the author was a medical man, agreeing with the almost universal 
aneient tradition that Luke was a physician. See Dr. Hobart's interesting and valuable 
book, The Medical Language of Sl Luke^ of which Zahn recently says : " Dr. Hobart 
has proved, for every one for whom anything can be proved, that the author of the Lucan 
work (Luke and Acts) is a Greek physician acquainted with the terms of the medical art." ^ 

4. " The general character of the history goes far to stamp the Acts as a contemporary 
record. . . . The personal narratives are related with a wealth of local and circumstantial 
details which must have been unattainable after the lapse of a few years, however easily 
accessible at the time." ^ This confirms the authorship of Luke. So does the Pauline char- 
acter of the Acts as compared with the epistles show that the author was a companion of 
Paul.* 

Most of the leading English scholars and many of the Grerman accept the Lucan author- 
ship of the Acts, such as Ramsay, Knowling, Rendall, Hastings' Bible Dictionary, Renan, 
Weiss, Blass, Lightfoot. See an interesting article by Prof. Ramsay on *< The Authorship 
of the Acts " in Expositor, February, 18d8. 

On the other hand. Prof. Paul W. Schmiedel (Zurich), in the EncycUjpadia BUdica, 
Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert (Theol. Sem., New York), Weizsftcker, and others argue against 
the authorship of Luke, believing that a later writer in the second century compiled the Acts 
horn various earlier documents, and especially the ** Travel-document ** which may have 
been by Luke, or by some other companion of Paul. Professor McGiffert suggests, and in 
much of his work takes for granted, that the Acts was written, not by Luke the companion 
of Pknl, but by some other man by the name of Luke of a later date. 

IV. The Datb of Writino. Our decision as to the date when the Acts was written 
depends largely on(l) the question of authorship, and (2) on the date when the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke was written. For Acts must in any event have been written later than the Gros- 

1 Tke Aoit of the Apottles (1897), by Rer. Frederick Rendall, M. A., of Trinity College, Oanibridge. 
s Bom a^tiopHem (1809), 140-lfiS, hy Rer. Sir John G. BawUaB, Bart, M. A. 

• VtdL B. J.-KnowUng, D. D., of King's College, London, in The Expoeitor't Greek TeetamenL 
«R«ndaU. 

* " Lake, a natire of Antloeh, by profewion a phydcian, haying amoriated for the meet part with Panl, and haring 
oompanled not a UMe with the other apoetlet, has left us examples of that art of healing of souls which he acquired 
from thfln, in two fnapirert bocdo, one in the CkMpel, ... the other in the Acts of the Apostles, wliich he composed not 
ttouk report, as in the other case [that of the CkMpel], but from what he had himself obeerred.'* — Kusebius, Sedeaiae- 
Heal Hidory^ Book IIL chap. 4. "The acts of all the apostles are written inoiMbMl^|i|lnsKplainato the most excel- 
lent ThoopUhis •f wy Utfim that had happened in his presence." ~irfiraM|||^^^V|yilt of Hew Testament 
williBfi,sdlkdlbfttellittttiQlMlarlliitatori, dating from about &^ ^^^ ^ 
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pel ; and if Luke wrote it the writing could not have been many years later than tiie death 
of St. Paul. 

The arguments are almost conclusive for a date somewhere between a. d. 62 and 70. 

1. All the arguments for the Lucan authorship favor this date. 

2. ** The date is not far from a. d. 63, for the narrative breaks off abruptly at the end of 
Paul's two years' residence at Rome (his first imprisonment). Why is this ? Evidently, 
because there is no more to tell at the time. The writer continues his history up to the date 
of his writing and stops there. If he had been writing after the death of Paul, he would cer- 
tainly have told us of the circumstances of his death. There is no rational explanation of 
this abrupt ending, except that the book was written about the time when the story doses. 
This was certainly about A. D. 63." ^ 

3. Dr. Rendall says that to his mind the most forcible argument for fixing an early date 
for the Third Gospel is the urgent demand for Christian Scriptures among " the multi- 
tude of Greek believers who had be$n trained in the synagogue upon the Jewish scriptures, 
and were now flocking thence into the Pauline churches. Critics who postpone the publica- 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels to the latter part of the first century, or later, hardly realize 
the urgency of this demand. . . . His Gospel . . . was in all probability completed and 
the materials collected for the Acts before the arrival of the author at Rome. Its clos- 
ing verses bring down the history to A. D. 62. Two years later came the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and soon after that the Jewish war altered the face of the religious world. The Jews 
became down-trodden exiles ; the Roman Empire and populace took their place as persecu- 
tors of the church. Of that altered world the author gives no hint ; and I sec no reason to 
date the publication of Acts much later than the termination of the history in 62."^ 

** The chief argument for a later date of Luke is generally based on Luke 21: 20, as com- 
pared with Matt. 24: 15 ; Mark 13 : 14," because it is thought that the form of the prophecy 
there recorded concerning the destruction of Jerusalem ** has been modified by the know- 
ledge of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The Gospel therefore was written 
after that event." ^ But the logic of this inference is not good ; and it is much more satis- 
factory to regard Luke's Gospel as written earlier, than by a late date to compel a later date 
for the Acts. 

The dates are given by different writers, thus : — 

64-70, Rendall, Knowling, Blass, Ilitzig, and the majority of the older authorities. 

About 80, Weiss, Ewald, Meyer, Renan. 

Ramsay considers that the finishing touches of the Gospel were inserted while Titus was 
reigning as sole Emperor, 79-81, and Acts immediately following. 

McGiffert places the date in the reign of Domitian, 81-96.^ 

Schmiedel, in The Encyclopoedia Biblicaf places it somewhere between 105 and 130. 

** The arguments for later date are given most fully among recent writers by Iloltzmann, 
EirdeUung, 1892, p. 405." « 

V. Method of Publication. ** There was no printing-press, but books were quickly 
and inexpensively made. Every publisher kept a large number of slaves, who were trained 
penmen, and to these the work which was to be published was dictated. As one read, hun- 
dreds wrote, and when the reader had finished there were so many hundreds of copies ready 
to be- put on the market. The book trade throughout the empire was large and important. 



1 WMhington Gladden, D. D. > AcUofthe ApostleM, 12, 13. 

• Dr. HeAdlam in HMtingt* BibU DicUonary, 4 si. Paul the Traveller, 387. 
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There were many publishing houses, bookstores, and public libraries in the cities. Hooks 
were not so large as books now are, but many volumes were to be had at prices ranging from 
ten cents to one dollar, according to size and binding.*' ^ 

*' Christian writings may have been (a) reproduced by means of written copies, a method 
which would be at best limited, or (b) read with comments to various circles of listeners. 
Probably the latter method was more common in the early days of Christianity. Pliny's 
correspondence is full of references to the custom of * publishing ' a book by reading it 
aloud to a group of friends." ^ 

VI. The Sources. As Luke expressly lays in the preface to his Gospel that he derived 
his information from the records of eye-witnesses, with which he was perfectly familiar, the 
same is doubtless true of his treatise on the Acts of the Apostles. He " had a perfect mi- 
derstanding of all things from the very first/' " of those things most surely believed among 
us." Here then we have the Sources of the Acts, beyond what he had himself personally 
iieen and known. 

1. For the four passages called the «* We" sections (16 : 10-17 ; 20 : 5-15 ; 21: 1-18 ; 
27 : 1-28 : 16), containing 97 verses in all, Luke had his personal experience and observa- 
tion, recorded in his own notes, and in his memory which would be assisted by Paul, with 
whom he was in the closest intimacy of companionship. 

2. For the first twelve chapters Luke must have depended upon the oral or written reports 
of those who were acquainted with the facts. '* It is plain from the narrative that a man in 
St. Luke's position would be brought into contact with many persons from whom he could 
have obtained rich and varied information, and in many cases the details of his narrative 
point unmistakably to the origin of the information." ' 

Thus Luke could learn from Barnabas (with whom he would be acquainted at Antioch, his 
birthplace, according to Fusebius) many things about the early church ; and perhaps still 
more from John Mark, the companion of Paul, in whose mother's house the early disciples 
were accustomed to meet, and where Peter returned to the disciples after his miraculous 
escape from imprisonment. " It would have been strange if amongst the men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene who fled from Judsea to Antioch, 11 : 19, there bad been none who were baptized at 
the first Christian Pentecost, cf. 2 : 10, 41 (Zahn, u. «., p. 414). ... St. Luke had access also 
to the information preserved by Mnason, a disciple dpxA'<>'» *• ^m from the first Pentecost, 
cf. 11 : 15; 21: 16, from whom likewise he may have learnt the account given in 9: 31-43. 
In chap. 21 we are also told how Luke was a guest for several days in the house of 
Philip the Evangelist, vers. 8-12, an intercourse which could have furnished him with the 
information narrated not only in 8 : 4r-40, but in 6 : 1-8 : 3; 10 : 1-11 : 18." • 

Thus Luke would have much accurate knowledge directly from eye-witnesses and partak- 
ers in the events, besides such written documents as had been made to preserve the records 
of the church. 

3. As to the record of the speeches, " we may notice two points. (1) They are all very 
short, too short to have been delivered as they stand, and for the most part the style in 
which they are written is that of the liistorian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense his 
own compositions. But (2) on the other hand there is no reason for thinking, a priori, that 
the speeches cannot be historicaU . . . The speeches of the leading apostles would impress 
themselves on the g^wing community, and would be remembered as the words of the Lord 
were remembered." ^ 



1 Prof. OttT«r J. Tbatober. > Moffat, Hidorf 

• KnowUng. « Hastings' JW 
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** A careful consideratioii of the speeches and of their appropriateness to their Tarioiis 
occasions tends more and more surely to refute the notion that they are fictitioiia addreans, 
the work of a writer of the second century. The testimony of Dr. MoGiffert may be eited 
aa hearing witness to the primitive character of the reports of the speeches of St. Peter in 
the early chapters of Acts, and for the truthful manner in which they represent a Tory early 
typo of Christian teaching." ^ 

Paul would naturally remember Stephen's speeeh, and he oould give a true report of fan 
own addresses. ** The speeches of St. Paul are singularly harmonious with the situation.'' 

Moffatt suggests that the author of the Acts would ** work up his sources into extant his- 
tory very much as the mediieval chronicler (Layamon) is reported to have compiled his 
Brut, or Chronicle of Britain^ from three " noble books " in which he found his chief mate- 
rials, namely, the English book of Bede, Albirif and the fair Austin's Latin TVeattse, hot 
especially Wace's Norman-French Version of Geoffrey^ s History,*^ * 

" Then Layamon before him laid these books, 
And turned their leaves and lovingly beheld them ; 
Then in his fingers took up the quill, 
And BO he wrote on book-ekiu, and true words 
He set together, gathering into one 
Three books." * 

There are some interesting comparisons of the discussion of the composite nature of 
the Acts with other literature in President A. H. Strong*s The Great Poets and their 
Theology, " The German Lachman resolved the Iliad into sixteen distinct and clearly de- 
fined lays." " Paley has compared the Iliad and the Odyssey to pictures of stained glass 
made up by an artbtic combination of handsome bits of older windows which fortune and 
time had shivered." The combatants are more and more arraying themselves on the side 
of the traditional view that both poems are by the same author, and that this author is 
Homer. But Homer himself may have taken many years for the elaboration of his 
poems, revising and improving them as he repeated them again and again, so that during 
those years versions of various degrees of perfection may have been set in circulation. Goethe 
in one of his letters to Schiller cites different versions of his own poems, in connection with 
the theory we have been considering. He had at various times amended and enlarged them; 
but he did not on that account prove that there was a second Goethe, or many Goethes. 

VII. The Chronoloot of the book of the Acts is connected with so many vexed ques- 
tions, and is under such a fire of discussion that the various arguments cannot be presented 
in the space at our disposal, but only reference to the full and learned discussions, and a 
table on pages xx-xxv giving the results arrived at by a number of leading scholars. 

The greatest variations, however, are but a few years at most. The critical points are : — 

The date of the crucifixion. 

The conversion of Paul. 

The death of Herod Agrippa. 

The missionary conference at Jerusalem. 

The arrival of Festus in Palestine in the place of Felix. ^ 

The martyrdom of St. Paul. 



^ Knowling. Gompftre remarks of Bchmiedel in Enqfe. Biblica, 1. 48. 

s ffitiorieat New TetUment^ p. 616. Appendix. 

* K\^mf^Batg(mu Thought itiOtdEn^i»hVerH,^^, Qaoted Iqr Moflstt 
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In these the greatest changes from the common dates, hj some authorities, are the date of 
the conversion of Paul, and the date of the recall of Felix and the arrival of Festus, aocord- 
iog to the shorter dates of £usebius, instead of the later dates of Josephus. 

The whole subject can be studied in Hastings' Bible Dictionary and Clieyne's Encyclopcedia 
BUblica; in Lewin's F<uti Sacri ; Ramsay's St, Paul Ike Traveller; in the Introductions to 
the Commentaries of Rendall, Kuowling, and others ; in Blass' Acta Apostolorum ; Harnack's 
Chronoloffie; articles by Professor Ramsaj on the Pauline Chrouology in the Expositor for 
March, 1897, Dec, 1899; "A Fixed Point in Pauline Chronology," Eospositor for May, 
1896, and ** A Second Fixed Point " in Sept, 1900; Professor Bacon, *' Criticism of the New 
Chronology of Paul " in the Expositor for Feb., 1898, and November and December, 1899. 
The Biblical World for 1898 and 1899. Mr. James Vernon Bartlet in his Apostolic Age 
(1899), and in the Expositor for Oct., 1899. 

The Western Text. The Text of Westcott and Hort is regarded as on the whole the 
most accurate text we possess, having been decided upon after iuimeuse labor in collating 
manuscripts. 

But within a few years the g^atest interest has centred around what is called the West- 
em Text, the most important representative of which is Codex Bezse, now iu the University 
library at Cambridge, England. It was found at Lyons in 1562 by TJieodor Beza, and pre- 
sented by him to the University. It is remarkable as the fii*st example of a copy of the 
Bible in two languages, Greek and Latin, facing each other on opposite pages; and for the 
notable variations from the usual text. 

The theory of Professor Blass is that Lake wrote the Acts twice, giving us two originals; 
first a rough eopy, which remained at Rome, and was the foundation of the Western Text, 
and second a fair eopy, revised and somewhat abridged, and on fine paper for the use of 
Theophilus, as a man of some rank. Blass, in the Prolegomena to his Acta Apostolorum (p. 32), 
gives two examples froim ancient history, one from a charming ode of Catullus, describing a 
poet who wrote first on common papyrus, and then made a revised copy on parchment. So 
be thinks Lnke wrote first on eommon paper, and then a revised copy on elegant paper for 
Theophilus. The other example is that of a lately discovered book of Aristotle. 

The reviser's aim vras to make the story dear and complete. '^ For this latter purpose he 
added some tenches where surviving tradition seemed to contain trustworthy additional 
partiealan. . . . The process of modernizing was performed with skill. It was applied to 
many passages in which the received text presented real diCBculty, and to a few where the 
received text still defies interpretation. In several oases, chiefly relating to Asia Minor, it 
produced a text which is really smoother and clearer in expression without actual change of 
sense." 

See Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire^ chapter 8. Kenyon's Our Bible and the Ancient 
MamucriptSi Codex Bez», pp. 139-144. Prolegomena of Blass' Acta Apostolorum. Intro- 
duetion to Professor Knowling's Expositor's Greek Testament, on Acts. 

Prof. Ramsay shows how the Western Text applies to several parts of Acts 13 to 21, 
which will be referred to in the Commentary on those chapters. 
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SOME RECENT UTERATURE OX THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

No book of the New TesUment has receired more atteotioo from critical stadents dorinr 
the last few years than has the book of the Acts ; and quite a laige number of Tolames have 
been published, and still more articles in the Biblical magazines, discussing the Taricms qaei- 
tions concerning thb book. 

Prof. R. J. Knowling*s Acts of the Apostles, 1900, t<J. iL of the Expositor's Greek Testa- 
mefit series. It La bound with Romans and First Corinthians. The text is Greek. The notes 
are full. There are many references to the modem literature of the subject. Professor 
Ramsay places it first of all. 

Professor McGiffert*s Histor}/ of Christianity in the Apostolic Age \s Si notable addition to 
the critical literature of early church history. It denies the Lucan authorship of the Acti, 
and sees a number of mistakes and errors in the history, made so chiefly by the learned pro- 
fessor's point of view. At the same time some points are brought out with great vividness 
which throw a distinctly clearer light on the history (2d edition, 1900). 

Rev. Frederic Kendall, M. A., Assistant Master of Harrow School, has sent forth The 
Acts of the Ajiostles in Greek' and English. It is divided into two parts: one with the Greek 
text, and comments; the other with a translation of his own, and conunents. **Lt contains 
many noteworthy and interesting suggestions " (1897). 

In the Ten Epochs of Church Histitriff the volume on 7^e Apostolic Age is by James Vernon 
Bartlet, M. A., Lecturer in church history in Mansfield College, Oxford. It is a suggestive 
and helpful volume in a series of popular monographs (1899). 

The Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. Luke in the Acts, by H. M. Luckock, D. D. 
Dean of Lichfield, seeks with learning and accuracy to aid the spiritual and practical life of 
the people (1897). 

Weizs&cker's The Apostolic Age in the Christian Church is able, learned, touching many 
interesting questions. It is from the standpoint that regards the miraculous birth of Christ 
and his bodily resurrection as doctrinal developments and not facts, and the Acts in many 
places unhistorical (1894). 

The Messages of the Apostles (1900), by Prof. George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D. D., and the 
Messages of Paul, include all the addresses and epistles of the apostles. 

Dr. Joseph Knabenbaur's Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum, 1899, is from the Romish 
|Miint of view. 

M oyer's Commentaries are well known and imsnrpassed in critical learning and acumen. 
Prof. Wendt's eighth edition (1899), has not yet been translated into English. 

LiglitftMit's Dissertations on the Apostolic i4 ^6 discusses certain questions in a most scholarly 
nmnuftr (1892). 

J»rof. Oliver J. Thatcher's (Chicago) Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church (1893), 
givos n chjar, well-written, general, connected view, with distinct outlines of the eras of 
<l()V(ilopmont of the early church. Prof. J. M. Stifler's Production to the Acts is another 
capital IwMik, with tlio same general characteristics. Both supply admirable analyses. 

J'rofessor Moul ton's St. Luke and St. Paul, in the Modem Reader* s Bible series, is capital 
from the literary standpoint (1898). 

Dr. A. T. riorson's Acts of the Holy Spirit is a very suggestive examination of the work of 
i\w Holy Spirit as revealed in the Acts. 

Prof. Vedfler's Jktim of Christianity is written from the Baptist standpoint as one of the 
Christian Culture courses, to interest and help young people in the study of the early Chris- 
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ti church. It is excellently well adapted to this purpose. Its literature references are 
»ecially helpful. 

[I. £. Speer's Studies in the Book of Acts is a condensed aid to the study of the Acts, espe- 
lly on the authors, sources, authenticity, etc. 

[leikie's New Testament Hours, the 2 vols, on The Apostles, their Lives and Letters (1895). 
Vlarvin K. Vincent's Word Sttulies in the New Testament, vol. L, includes the Acts, and is 
>ital for those who understand the Greek, and useful even to those who do not. 
Professor Briggs* Messiah of the Apostles is a most scholarly and thorough presentation of 
! subject (1895). 

FIarmonies. Goodwin's Harmony of the Life of Paul and Burton's Records and Letters of 
Apostolic Age do for the Acts what the Gospel Harmonies do for the Gospels. 
Chronology. Le win's Fasti Sacri, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament, 
es a view of the chronology of the Acts, together with the best general view of the chief 
mts and rulers, both religious and secular, of each year, and the exact dates of the Pass- 
er, Pentecost, and other events so far as possible. The chronology of the Acts is given 
;h varying views in most of the above books. There is a full discussion in Hastings' Bible 
ztionary, Article "Chronology," by Cuthbert H. Turner, of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
1 in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, by Baron Hermann Von Sod en, Professor of New Testament 
egesis, Berlin. Also Professor Ramsay, in St. Paul the Traveller, 

Life of St. Paul. The Church in the Roman Empire (1892) and St, Paul the Traveller 
i the Roman Citizen, by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D. C. L., LL. D., of Aberdeen (1896), throw 
ich new light on St. Paul's travels, and on the Acts in general, and the circumstances of 
t early church. Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul (many editions and 
ces) still stands first in its completeness for ordinary readers. 

Lewin's Life and Epistles of St. Paul is a scholarly and exhaustive work, close upon Cony- 
tre and Howson's, and superior to it in the great number and value of its picture illustrn- 
QS and descriptions of places. 

The Life and Letters of Paul, by Lyman Abbott, D. D., traces the evolution of Paul's mind 
1 the development of his religious system (1898). 

Farrar's Life and Work of St. Paul, and Wm. M. Taylor's Paul the Missionary, are popu- 
, interesting, and instructive. 

Professor Jacobus' A Problem in New Testament Criticism is a fine exposition of <<the 
chings of Jesus and Paul." 

Stalker's Life of St. Paul is " a model of condensation," giving a general survey of his 
ole course, with all the admirable qualities of his well-known Life of Christ. 
Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, by Orello Cone, D. D., connects the man 
:Ii his environment and the great forces of Christianity (1898). 

Vlatheson' s 5pin<ua/ Development of St. Paid has the thoughtfulness, suggestiveness, and 
ight of this distinguished preacher (1891). 

Poems. The Epic of Saul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (1891), is a story of the conversion 
Paul, embodying the account given in the Acts, but showing the possible steps to this end, 
1 the probable workings and conflicts of his mind. The picture is made very vivid. 
ne Epic of Paul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (1897), is a similar poem on the later portion 
Paul's life. It i)rosents a living portrait of the man Paul amid these dramatic scenes. 
Secular Historians of the Apostouc Age. Tacitus' Annals, XV: 4, 4 (born a. d. 64. 
mals published about 115). Josephus' Antiquities, 18: 3, 3; 5, 2; 20: 9, 1 (born 37 or 38. 
\tiqmties completed about 93 or 94). Suetonius' Lives of the CVwMmiL-iLllMo " (about 120). 
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MARGINAL REFERENCES. 

The Mareiiial References are those prepared nnder the sapervinon of the Umyersity Preases of 
Oxford aod Cambridire, and completed in 1898, for their Revised Version. 

The marginal references griven in the original edition of the Authorized Version of 1611 hare bees 
retained as far as possible, and the Contributors have availed themselves lar^ly of the refereneSs in 
Dr. Scvivener^s Paragraph Bible, which they were instructed to make the baau of their work. 

The references given may be arranged under the following heads : — 

1. Quotations, or exact verbal parallels. ^ 

2. Passages referred to for similarity of idea or of expression. 

3. Passages referred to by way of explanation or illustration. 

4. Historical and Geographicsd references : — names of persons, places, etc., which recor. 

6. Passages referred to as illustrating differences of renaering between the Anthoriied and ReviMd 
Versions. 

The following modw of indication have been used : ^ 

1. A simple index letter is employed,'when there is an exact or dose parallel between the pMnges. 

2. " Citea/' or ^* Cited from,'^ is prefixed to cases of actual quotation. 

3. ** Cp." (compare) is prefixed to references, when the parallel is less exact. 

4. "See" is prefixed: — 

(a) When reference is made to a parallel passage, on which a body of refereneeB has beaa 

collected; 
(fr) In referring to longer passages, parallel or explanatory. When one longer paswige k 

given as a parallel to another oi similar length, the mode of indication is For Ao^ 

see &c.'* 
6. '* al '* (= a/t6t, elsewhere) is added to indicate that all the parallel passages are not giTOB. 

6. ** (?) '* is placed after a reference, when its appropriateness is doubtful. 

7. " (mg.)." ** (<& mg.)," ** tfor mg.),^' '' (mg. for mg.),*' are used when references relate solely or 
parUy to the Revisers' marginal renderings. 

THE COMBINED TEXT. 

In order to have the two Versions before the reader in the most convenient form, the text used com- 
bing them both. It presents in a single line and in large, clear tvpe the texts of the Authorised and 
Revised Versions, where said texts are alike. Where they are unlike,^ the difference is clearly and at 
once set forth by means of double lines of smaller type, making a readily and easily readable oomUned 
text. 

To read the Authorized Version, one has bat to read the large type line along to any point of dif- 
ference in the respective versions, and then follow the upper small type line through such difference. 
Likewise, to read the Revised Version, one has but to read the large type line along to any difference 
in the respective versions, and then follow the lowek small t^pe line through such difference. This 
plim furnishes the simplest and most complete plan for comparing the two versions. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. 
The pronunciation of proper names is like that in the Oxford Self-Pronouncino Bibue. 



ii 
& 


as in ah, arm, father. 
'' abet, hat, dilemma. 


I cut 


a 

k 

9 
S 
I 


** tame. 

" fare. 

** met, her, second. 

*' mete. 

'' fine. 


" 

5 " 
8 " 



I as in him, fir, plentifuL 
machine, 
alone, 
on, protect, 
nor. 
tune, 
rude. 



fi as in us. 

S " lyre. 

y " typical, fully. 

q ^* celestial. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 



CHAPTER 1. 



Commission to the Apostles. 
▼era. 1-12. 



Proofs that Jesus ( Eleven Appearam 
was alive. / Forty Days. 

ill Jenualem. 
The Commission I in Samaria. 



to witness 



in Galilee. 

in aU the world. 



Waiting for the Promise. 
vera, ia-26. 



The Ascension. 
The Promise of 

Betnm. 
The Prayer-Meeting. 
120 IMsciples. 
Ten Dasrs. 
Election of IKatthias. 



Rulers. 
Tiberius, Emperor of 

Rome. 
Pontius Pilate, Governor 

of Judea. 
Caiaphas, High Priest. 

Date. 
A.D.30. May 18-28. 

Place. 
Jerusalem. An upper 
room. 



1 The former treatise ***^* I made, O « The-5ph1-l(is, con^Ling all that Je'gus 
began *both to do and to teach, 

a Lake 1. 3. b Luke 24. 19. 



THE FOBMEB TREATISE, vera. 1, 2. 

The former, vp&rov, the first of a series, whether 
of only two, or of more. Lucian used the word in 
the title of his True History to desigrnate the firet 
hook, although there are but two books. Prof. 
Ramsay, however, thinks it more probable that 
Luke proposed to write three books, one later 
than the Acts.^ Treatise, \iyov, hook, *' fre- 
quently used by classical writera in the sense of a 
narrative or history contained in a book.'* ^ As 
for instance in Xenophon's Anabasis the word is 
osed for the fint book in the opening sentence 
of the second book. Herodotus uses it with the 
same meaning. The former treatise refera '" be- 
yond all reasonable doubt to St. Luke's Gospel. 
Not merely the dedication of both writings to 
Theophilus, but their unity of language and style 
is regarded by critics of all schools as convincing 
proof of the identity of authorship of Acts and 
the third Gospel.'' 3 

Theophilus. A proper name, not uncommon 
among the Greeks and the Jews. In the Gospel 
Luke calls him *' most excellent," Kpdrurr^, a title 
which was ** peculiariy appropriated to Romans 
holding high office, and actually became, during 
the second century, a technical title to denote 
equestrian rank." ^ ** There is the statement in 
the Clementine Recognitions (10: 71) that he was 
at the head vf the men of influence in Antioch 
(cunctis potentibns in civitate snblimior)." < The 



title is applied in the Acts to Felix (23 : 26), and 
to Festus (2<) : 25). It refen to the patrician 
order of knights. See Prof. Ramsay's Was 
Christ horn in Bethlehem, 65-72. 

It has been suggested that the omission of the 
title here ** denotes that St. Luke's friendship 
had become less ceremonious, just as a similar 
change has been noted in the dedication of Shake- 
speare's two poems to the Earl of Southampton." 
The title ** right honorable " is left off from the 
second dedication, as *' most excellent " is left off 
by Luke in the Acts. 

AU that Jesus began both to do and teach. 
Either what Jesus did from the beginning, or 
** the former treatise related what Jesus began to 
do and to teach ; and this relates what he, the 
same Jesus, continued to do and to teach." * 
Everjrthing that Jesus did or taught was but a 
beginning, a seed from which far greater things 
were to grow, as he himself taught (John 13:7; 
14 : 12, 2G).B '' The book is the second part of tht* 
Acts of Jesus." ^^ The fact is both curious and 
significant that what is found in the Gospel Nar- 
ratives, in the form of precept or teaching, reap- 
peara in the Acts of the Apostles in the form of 
practice or example.*' Jesus is working through 
the Holy Spirit (ver. 2). " The Holy Spirit be- 
comes to the believer all that Christ would have 
been had he remained on earth." <^ 

No doubt there is a sense in which, with every 



it 



< 8t. Paul, p. 28. • Prof. R. J. Rnowling, D. D. 

s Prof. Jaocrtmi. * Dean Alford. 

• See sudi books as Dr. Itynun AbboU*! Mfe and Let- 



terg of Paul. Compitre the obverae of the United States 
aeal in Suggestive lllttstraiions on Acts, 
• A.T. Pienoa.n ^ 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



1 : 2, a 



2 UntU the day in which ^he was re^wJd up, after that he ^ffi?^^*!!^i£SlLd2S' 
' mo^ht\SilolyZ^h^^* unto the apostles whom he had chosen : 

3 To -^whom fi*2iw shewed himself alive after his passion by many *****"*"* 
proofs, a^i!ffilS"aS[o thcui bytheBuaceof foity days, and speaking **' the things 
'^^^'' the kmgdom of God : 

c See Mark 16. 19. d Cp. ch. 10. 42 & Matt. 28. 19, 20 & Mark IG. 15 & Lake 24. 47 & John 20. 21. « Cp. ch. M). 
38 & Luke 4. 1, 18 & John 20. 22. / ch. 10. 40, 41 & 13. 31. Matt. 28. 17. Mark IG. 14. Luke 24. 34, 36-^1. Joha 
20. 19-29 & 21. 1 Cor. 15. &-7. 



Christian fur nineteen centaries, St. Luke would 
regard the whole earthly life of Jesus as a begin- 
ning^ a prelude to the glory and mighty working 
to be revealed and perfected in tUo aflcended 
Lord." 1 Olflhausen thinks that the word " be- 
gan " expresses the fact that JuRasonly tve^pmi his 
work on earth, and that he still coutiiuu^s that 
work in heaven. This is in perfect harmoiiy with 
the statement above that Jesus is working through 
the Holy Spirit. To do and teach. '* The gospel 
story is a book of mighty deeds as well as of won- 
drous speech." ^ And the Acts continues both. 

Note. **He did first, then he taught; he first 
taught by example, and then by word. lie did 
not teach what he had not first himself done." -^ 

2. Until the day. Luke closes his Gosi)e1 with 
the account of the ascension. Taken np, to hea- 
ven, &ycX^(^^, the word used in the Septuagint to 
describe Elijah^s ascent to heaven in the whirl- 
wind and chariot of fire. Through the Holy 
Ohost. Ghost is old English for Spirit. "It is 
in the Acts of the Apostles that the Holy Spirit's 
fire is first seen to bum and shine in latter-day 
glory." ^ 

** The older commentators, and Wendt, Holtzr 
mann, Zockler, Hilgenfeld, amongst mtMlems, 
connect the words with had chosen. ... On the 
other hand, it is urged that there is no need to 
emphasize further the divine choice of the apos- 
tles, but that it was important to show that the 
instructions to continue the work and teaching of 
Jesus were a divine commission (Weiss), and to 
emphasize from the commencement of the Acts 
that Jesus had given this commission to his 
apostles through the same divine Spirit whom 
they received shortly after his Ascension." ^ 

We catch the meaning better through the or- 
der in the R. V., had giyen commandments 
through the Holy Ghost. His commandments 
and promises given as he was departing, and in- 
deed all through his life, had divine authority and 
power behind them. 

JESUS BETUSNED TO LIFE. THE EYEB- 
LIVING SAVIOUE, ver. 3. 

3. To whom also he shewed himself. Not 
merely "appeared," but showed himself, made 



himself appear, Tap^o-njercy. The original mew- 
ing is to place beside. He placed himself betide 
the apostles, he presented himself^ shewed himsdf. 
Demonstravit (Blass). Alive. The same Jesus 
who was crucified, and with the same body as be- 
fore his crucifixion, that bore the wounds of the 
cross, had flesh and bones, and ate as in former 
days. The great change of his body into a spir- 
itual body (1 Cor. 15: 51-53) seems to have oc- 
curred at the ascension. After his paasicm, r^ 
iraditv, the sij^ff'tring^ the supreme suffering of his 
life. This is the only place in the Bible where 
this Greek expression, as also the Eugliah ^* Pas- 
sion" (in the singular), is used. It become a 
sacred word. 

By many of every kind, from every point of 
view, to give every possible assurance. TufmlliMa 
proofs, one word in the original, rcjcfiYip/btf, from 
TCK/ua^, a sign ; hence, proof by sure signs^ manifest 
to the senses ; that from which something may be 
surely known ; convincing^ certain evidence. It b 
so used by Plato and Aristotle to denote **th6 
strongest proofs of which a subject is capable.'** 

" The (ireek word signifies some sign or token 




Ore«k and Roman Books of Pap3rru8. From Paintingt at 

Pompni (a. d. 70). 

From Harper's ( 'fassical Dictionary ^ by per. 

The roll of Tlmoydidcs w.-vt .'iOO fe«t long, with 578 pages 
or columns ; Aud one of Homer waa hoid to hnre been 
STK) feet. But usually a loug work was divided into 
books, each book bein^ on a separate roll. The roUa 
were formed of pages pasted together. 

manifest to the senses, as opp<Med to evidence 
given by witnesses."® 

"Used by Aristotle {Rhet. 1 : 2) for proofs that 
carried certainty of conviction with them, as con- 
trasted with those that were only probable or 



1 Knowling. 

* A. T. Pierson, D. D. 



« Prof. Stifler on The Ads. 
• Prof. Philip Schaff. 



s Cornelius 4 Lapid^. 
• Cambridge Bible. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



Bela renders it well, cer- 



intervals, ten or eleven times, 
ision ^"through forty days" 
bive) implies that Jesns did not 
sontinaously. Speaking of the 
to the kingdom of God, which 
i and carried on through them, 
ransttion period the disciples 
1 to understand and to do the 
if ore them. There was much 
ihle for them to understand be- 

luminouB as he spake ; 
rkneM aprang, aa day from night." ' 

bath yet more light and truth 
brth from hia word." 

E Proofs. ** The resurrection 
the best attested fact in his- 
been used for many years to 




Roll, cloeed. 

)f other times, and to examine 
iences of those who have writ- 
and I know of no one fact in 
kind which is proved by better 
e of every sort, to the mind of 
an that Christ died, and rose 
id."* 

ere so complete as to convince 
ao thoroughly that they staked 
ippiness, their all, upon it, with 
mng it if false. They believed 
ere compelled by the evidence 
wras against their worldly iuter- 
Dmth. 

a large number of witnesses, 
ending over a considerable time, 
unity to know the facts imder 
circumstances. And they saw, 
ery same identical body which 
buried.^ 

jir seal to the proof by living 
y building their lives upon it, 
bation of it. 

laration of the fact they in- 
)f the very enemies of Christ 
nd that close to the time and 
on which it occurred. 



5. Only the fact of the resurrection can aooonnt 
for the marvellous change in the spirit and char- 
acter of the apostles. The resurrection com- 
pletely transformed them ; inspired them with a 
new conception of Christ *s kingdom as for all 
people, with a new courage to suffer for the sake 
of their risen Lord and his kingdom. Neither 
fraud nor fiction is competent to account for the 
moral contrast. 

6. ^*A singnlar and significant testimony to 
the truth of tiie resurrection is afforded by the 
change in the Sabbath day. It was changed, not 
by any express command in the New Testament, 
but by the almost universal consent of the church, 
which could not endure to observe as a day of joy 
and gladness that on which Christ lay in the tomb, 
nor forbear to mark as a weekly festival that on 
which he arose."* 

7. The very existence of the Christian church 
is a proof of the resurrection of Jesus. ** Faith 
in mere visions or phantoms may produce phan- 
toms, but not such a phenomenon as the Chris- 
tian church, the greatest fact and the mightiest 
institution in the history of the world." • We do 
not ** worship a dead Christ," but a living. 

8. The Ascension, the appearances to Stephen 
and to Paul, the Revelation to John, the many 
references to his resurrection in the Epistles, all 
confirm the fact of his existence after death. 

K). The resurrection fits into the life of Christ 
the Saviour as an essential part. His life and 
the whole plan of salvation would be incomplete 
without it. 

10. No one can conceive how Jesus could have 
given his disciples better proof than he did of his 
resurrection. 

THE I]IC?OBTANCE OF THE FACT OF THE 
BESUBBECTION OF JESUS. 

1. *' The whole alphabet of human hope " is in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The resurrection of 
Jesns is the crowning proof that he is the Son 
of God, the Messiah, the living Saviour, sitting 
on the right hand of God (Rom, 8: 34; Col. 3: 
1), seated with the Father in his throne (Rev. 3 : 
21 ; 22: 1). If he could not conquer death, and 
come back from heaven, he could not prove that 
at the first he came from heaven. Canon Lid- 
don says, *' The resurrection of Christ is the cer- 
tificate of our Lord^s mission from heaven, to 
which he himself pointed as a warrant of his 
claims." 

2. In relation to the succeeding history, the 
fact that Jesus was alive after his crucifixion was 
essential to the certainty that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, proclaimed in the Old Testa- 



>. D. * Dr. Arnold. 

a, ao Bamea, ao McCliutock and 



8tronf{*8 Cyclopedia^ and C. R. Moriaon^a From a Iaiw- 
yer^x Sfiiud/wint. 
* Preaident Theodore D. Woolaey. 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



1:4. 



4 And, ^ being assembled together with (gSS;* g'SSS^ them *^^^y^<^<^ not ** 
depart from J6-r^'sa-16m, but to wait for the promise of the Father, which, 
JSw /le, ye *^^ heard rrSL me*: 

g ch. 10. 41 (for mg.). Luke 24. 43 (for mg.). John 21. 13 (for mg.). h Lake 24. 48. 



ment as an everlasting king, whose reign should 
never end, the Saviour and Redeemer of men. 
In no other way could they present Jesus to the 
Jews as their Messiah, with the least hope of 
their believing in him. Without the fact of the 
Resurrection it would not only be impossible to 
understand by what Christianity origrinated and 
progressed till the present day, but the facts 
themselves would have been impossible. It was 
impossible to build up a kingdom with a dead 
king, a mere memory, as its ruler. Behind the 
apostles must be the living Teacher and Master 
and King; the one they had known and loved 
and trusted. They must present a living iSaviour, 
a present help, one who could be loved and served, 
one who could be everywhere present, with all 
power to help, or why should the people believe 
on him ? The first thing in the new kingdom was 

THE KING. 

3. It is the proof of immortal life beyond the 
grave ; that death does not end all, but the 
soul lives after the body dies. It is a fact and 
not merely reasonings and hopes, like those of 
Socrates preserved by Plato in his Phvedo^ and 
of Cicero in his Dt Senectute. We can be sure 
from his testimony and his resurrection that we 
are not 



it 



Like ahips that sailed from sunny isles. 
But never came to shore." 



The soul does not go out like a candle flame, 
nor does the Christian have any such sad creed 
as ^* I believe in the dispersion of the body, and 
in death everlasting.^* *' Theodore Monod said 
he would like the epitaph on his tombstone to be, 
Here endeth the First Lesson.*' ^ 

THE COHMISSION TO THE APOSTLES, 

vers. 4-8. 

The next essential after the kino was a rowRK 
by which the kingdom could be established, gain 
adherents, transform sinful men into holy citi- 
zens of the kingdom, overcome all obstacles, and 



change the whole world into a kingdom of God 
such as is pictured in the last chapters of the 
Bible. The work was one of inconoeiTable mag- 
nitude and difficulty. A few common men, with- 
out rank, or learning, or wealth, or territoiy, or 
army, were to conquer the world ; ccmqner Inst, 
passion, prejudices, selfishness, customs, fashiuns, 
wrought into the very texture of society; con- 
quer the victorious Roman empire that itself had 
subdued the world. It was the heigrHt of ab- 
surdity, of impossibility, except by divine power 
working through these few disciples. 

4. And being assembled together with them, 
the twelve (pointing back to Luke 24 : 49). They 
assembled probably in Jerusalem on the day uf 
ascension, whence Jesus led them oat toward 
Bethany (Luke 24: 50). There are two deriva- 
tions of the original word for being aasemhled 
together: one <rvya\i(6fifyoSt from alip^ ioffeihir, 
and iXiis, thronged or crowded. The other fitim 
aiw, together y and SXsy salt : eating salt together ; 
hence, taking a meal together, as in the margins 
of both the common and revised versions. Com- 
manded them. Emphatic, "' charged them " (vap- 
^77€iXfv). ** Originally to pass on or transmit ; 
hence, as a military term, of passing a vatchword 
or com m and. * * ^ Should not depart from Jemsa- 
lem, but wait. They waited by prayer, by con- 
ference together, by doing necessary duties (vers, 
lit, 14, and rest of the chapter). Waiting is not 
sleeping with folded hands. 

Note. There are times when it is our doty to 
wait ; not in idleness, not in sleep, but in prayer, 
in removing all hindrances from our hearts, in 
doing every duty close at hand. No time is lust 
in sharpening the scythe ; the prelude on the 
grindstone makes a quicker harvesting. Tuning 
the instruments is the way to the best music. 
We must wait for the fruit to ripen before we 
pluck it. We must wait till we are preparer! 
before we enter upon any work. Jesus waited 
thirty years before he began his great mission.' 
They waited ten days. 



> Cato WM one of the best of the Romans who lived 
before Christ, and is said to liave been reading in his last 
moments Plato's dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, 
The Phmdo. Addison's Caio, Act V., Scene 1, showing 
the best that reason can do, contrasted with Christ's In- 
fallible Proofs. 



*' It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well ! 



»i 



The Christian Doctrine of Immortality by Prof. Sal- 

mond (4th ed., I'JOI); Joseph Cook's Monday Isectures, 

Biology;" Dr. Bean' ForegUams and Foreshadow*; 



Whately's Future State. Discussions of immortality from 
various standpoints, as, Plato's Phmdo; Cicero's De 
Sniedutc; BhakeRpeare's J/aiiUct^ Hamlet's soliloquy in 
the castle of Elsinore ; and Measure/or Measure^ Claudio's 
address to his sister Isabella ; Wordsworth's PoemSy ** In- 
timations." Tlie story of King Edwin and PauUnus, a 
poem concerning the entrance of the Oospel Uito North- 
umbria. 

* Prof. M. R. Vincent, Wortl Studies. 

3 See " Dehiyed Ulessiugs' OiBce," in the tnclBxpedO' 
Hon Comer. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



^^or * John ul& baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
f Ghost ^ not many days hence. 

ii^Ybir'ef^ril^w^ln^hey wcie couie together, '"^^ asked «' him, saying. Lord, *322 
I at this time ' restore ****" the kingdom to I§'ra-61 ? 

11.16. 86« Matt. 3. 11. ich. 2. 1^. ik Bee Lake 17. 20. / Cp. Mio. 4. 8 & Matt. 17. 11 & Hftrk 9. 12 
el9. 11. 



' the promise of the Father. The Greek 
iffA(ai', promise^ invariably, in the New Tea- 
it, sl^itied '" a free promise, given without 
Lation.^* They were to wait for the fulfil- 
of the promise which the Father had given. 
yB the promise, as being the greatest, most 
■tant, all-embracing promise, — the Holy 

promised by Joel (2 : 28, 2!) ; see Acts 2 : 
) and by Isaiah (44 : 3). It was really the 
Mid substance of all the promises of the 
ig of the kingdom of God, and the redeemed 

to Abraham, to David, and through the 
ets, especially Isaiah. For the new dis- 
tion was to he the dispensation of the Spirit, 
lose power the transformation and triumph 
to come. Which ... ye haye heard of 
This promise is alluded to in Luke 24 : 49, 
onnd in John 14: 16, 26; 15: 26. ''I will 
the Father, and he shall give you another 
forter, that he may abide with you forever.^^ 
R Reasons why they must wait. 1. 
aose it was fitting that the new law, as the 
hoold go forth from Zion, and the word of 
ord from Jerusalem (Isa. 2 : 3 ; Mic. 4 : 2). 
*The apostles' testimony should be de- 
d not to meii unacquainted with the facts, 

the inhabitants of the city where Jesus 
een crucified and buried.^' ^ Thus the well- 
Q facts could hest be used for convincing 
ftving men. 

That the great gift might come upon all at 
md alike, so that all could preach the gospel 
one experience, and with one power, and all 
f to the great event. The effect on the com- 
;y would also be far more powerful. The 

was massed. 

So that the coming of the Spirit might be at 
)xt great festival after the crucifixion, when 
jpers from all parts of the world would he 
red at Jerusalem, who would carry back the 
9 into all lands, 
nil then, they themselves would not he pre- 

to preach the gospel. They neede<l more 
ag^ they needed to be equipped by the Spirit 
rrioe. They needed time for all these teach- 
nd strange events to gradually crystallize in 
thoughts, and for their souls to be conse- 

1 anew, and open to receive the influences 
Spirit. 



6. The people needed something of the same 
process of gradual preparation. To have begun 
too soon to preach would have been like sowiur 
seed on frozen ground. 

5. For John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ, truly baptized with water, the symbol 
and type of a higher and better baptism. Many 
were brought to repentance then. But something 
far mightier, higher, better, was needed. While 
John was baptizing with water, he pointed to 
Jesus as the one who should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Matt. 3 : 11). Jesus says that 
this promise is about to be fulfilled. Ye shall 
be baptized with (or in) the Holy Ghost. '* As 
the element in which th^ baptism is performed.*^ ^ 
Not that this would be the first time that the 
Holy Spirit had been received, but that the influ- 
ence would come with peculiar manifestations, in 
great abundance, and upon all disciples. 

** *T is life of which our nerves are scant. 
More life, and fuller, that we want." 

Not many da3r8 hence. About ten days, on 
Pentecost. * ' Not many days, that they may hope, 
but he does not say how few, in order that they 
may watch." 8 

6. When they therefore were come together 
on the Mount ot Olives (ver. 12), referring either to 
the assembly mentioned in ver. 4, or to the gather- 
ing again at the place of the ascension after they 
had walked thither from Jerusalem. They asked. 
Kept asking, '*the imperfect denoting a repeti- 
tion of the question."^ ** Perhaps indicating 
that the same question was put by one inquirer 
after another." i Lord, wilt thon (R. V., " dost 
thou") at this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel ? As promised again and again in 
the Scriptures, including Joel, referred to in vers. 
4, 5, '* to be realized by the annihilation of the 
enemies of God and victory and happiness for 
the good. As in the days of old the yoke of Fha* 
raoh had been broken and Israel redeemed from 
captivity, so would the Messiah accomplish the 
final redemption (comp. Luke 24 : 21) and set np 
again after the destruction of the world-powersi 
the kingdom in Jerusalem." ^ Israel was ther 
subject to the Roman power. They probably 
imagined that the world would be converted to 
Jddaism, and that Jerusalem, the holy city, would 



Pkol KnowHnf . 



> Prof. Hackett. 



* Ghrysostom. 



- '^tr.i^nt. 






6 THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 

7 Aiul lie said unto llicm, "" It is not for you to know '*** times 
whii'h the Kather hath Jt'w.lhm his own .iriionVy. 



1 



or ''"^ st'asiiiN 



m C p. Matt. 24. :«; A Mark 13. 32. ii Dan. 2. 21. 1 



6.1. 



lie (he i-es4>rt of ;l11 iiutioiiH, the centre of liffhtand 
{H)\%eraiicl religion for the w<irld. 'l^iey probably 
had no conception, and couhl nut have, of any 
otlier way in which the hoi>e8 of the «Jew8 and the 
proniiHes of the liihie couhl I>e iicconipluihed.^ 
Hut theHe thoughts wen; also niin^^led with lii{pher 
thouKhts of turning: from sin, and rif^hteousneRB, 
and " the <liHi'iph*M may well have nhared, even if 
iniiN'rfectly, in the ho|Mni of a /acharias or a Sim- 
eon. •* 

Bestore, iiiroKaSi(TTdy(is. " Tliis word dt^notes 
restoration in itH most enlart{:ed Hensi', not a mere 
reestahliHhment of the ancient kingdom, hut the 
cHtahlishment of a new kingdom of (t<kI instinct 
with life and iNiwer. like the n'stonition of a 
withenMl hand hy the(|uickenin;:power of Christ 'h 
word. The d:itiv»« apiN'uded to it further de- 
scril>4*8 this rest(»ration ;im w hleHsin^ for Isniel. 
The A. V. n stort to Isrutl implies on the con- 
tr.'iry a mere ^nvini; hack to Isra«d. The present 
tense denotes a purpose to be carried into inmie- 
diate effect." ^ 

7. And he said, implying that theirfreneral ox- 
peetation of some kin<Iof restoration wjis correct. 
It is not for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons. Omit th . Two distinct olijects of curios- 
ity an* sp<'citi«^l : (1 ' the duration of futun' iKM'iods 
(Xp'^vov^j tirn^sK ("J) critical occasions of s|M'cial im- 
portance yet to come (naipovs^ saisousi,^ with the 
spiM'ial id«*a of fitness. "' In nuMh'rn (ir«'ek, whilst 
Kat/xJj means tnat/itr, x*"^""' means pair, so that 
* in Imtli w<»r<ls the kernel of meaning has re- 
maineil unaltcri'd ; this in tlie j-jtse of Kaipovs is 
cliani:eal)l<-n«>ss, f»f ;<po»'a?i', duration.' " * Which 
the Father hath put in, s«'t within, his own {TJi 
<5ia , liis j.rirtttt , }nrsfnni/ power, ^^-'W^i?, both 
(lutfunriti/, the liberty to do as one pleases without 
H'straint from (»thers ; ai.rl ;>(>//7r, ability to ac- 
complish one's will. K^ovnia is derived from ^fc 
and ^ii^ai% to f't from a yM'rs»)n :is the source or c:iuse ; 
hence, jiotrtr, authonti/, (ifisoiutt control. A <liffer- 
ent word from "'power" in ver. H. 

WhV IHK FlTlKK WAS HIDDKN FROM TlfE 



' In 1773 tliere won <li»M'over»*«l in AhyHsiuia a l>ook 
c>alle<l the //""A cf F.ntuh, which wan writt*-!! in tlje first 
ami Keeond <'entuneH In-fon* (.'liriHt. It fXpresHt-B the 
inner niin«l of the JnwiRh |H-<)ple at the tinie of Christ. 
The |N>ople wern daily cxiKM-tiiiv: the eHtahliHhnient of the 
MfftHianic kingdom, n<»t a Ki)iritnal kintfdoni, hut a Htviie 
of uiati'rial jflorj', whore "the Jews would l»e exalted 
al>ove all Hurroundin;; natiouH, und the hate^I invader ex- 
lielh^I." *' Thise^prer expe«'t.ition,'' navH I*rof««Hor Stokeg, 
"dominated every other feeling in the JewiHh mind, and 
was humed into the very oecretfl of their existeuce by the 
tyranny of the Koiuan rule.'* 



Apobtlrs. 1. It was imposiuble for them tu m 
the future erents as they really oocurred. Their 
ideas, their point of view, their exii«>>ctatianft. ai<d 
the circumstanves connected with the times a»l 
seasons would all have to be changed btfort it 
would be possible for auy one to underataBi! 
them. For instance, the know]ed|:e of the faJ! 
of Jerusalem and of the Mosaic ritual wouU 
have staggered their faith. They had too iduj 
prejudices, they had too narrow a view, to jet 
understand the method in which it could le 
restored, and how the new could be grafted on 
the old. 

Again we find two lines of prophiKiy in relstinD 
to the second coming, in one of which it is depictnl 
as near, while the other points to a dim sod dis- 
tant future. They are not contradictory, hut 
only two views of the same thing, which liefTAU 
very soon, with different eras, and is to be voc- 
samniated at the end of the world. S> that ail 
the practical power of an imminent coming, and «'f 
a great transcendent event to be laburvd for an*! 
hoiMKi for, is broaght to bear uiM>n the disciples <•! 
Christ. 

The same is true of all great moral chanp.-!<. 
The (rhanges in thought and f eelinjir and attitmif 
toward many questions, from old to new, are like 
the changes in the seasons, where no one can p s^ 
sibly tell by observation the exact time whtu 
winter ends and spring begins, or when sprint 
ends and summer begins. No one can *^ read tie- 
b<N>k till (yod unrolls it*' in history. 

2. The knowledge of the times and seasons 
would have been worse than useless to them, h 
would have taken their thoughts away from their 
work, and interested them in useless questioni*.^ 
Tliis is justified by tlie apostolic experience a^ 
Hhown in the second epistle to the Theasalouiaii'^. 
The false views of the immediate expectation • f 
the second coming of Christ led to idleness, diwir- 
der and scandals. Professor Stokes, in the Kxyir 
sitor\s liihle, pp. 38-40, gives two instances fn-ni 
church history, one of some monks in an £g>'i>- 



3 }*rof. Knowliug. 

'■ Kev. Frederic Rcndsll, Acts of tktt Apastiesin Grtrk 
and /-.fifjlifh. 

* Prof. Kuowliug, who refers to *' Cortius, JUym.. p. 
110 JT'/. ; see, alao, TVench, A'. T. ^yiumymi, ii. p. *J7 ff. : 
Kenne<ly, Smircrs of X T. Grfek^ p. 163.*' 

^ *' Too-curious man, why doat thou seek to know 
Events which, frood or ill, foreknown, are woe ? 
Foreknowledge only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And for his |>eace of mind to man forbidden.*' 

See, alao. The lA>om of Ltfe (United BocoC C. B., Boston). 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



8- But ye shall receive "power, ^*^whe^' the Holy Ghost is corae upon you : 
and ye "^ shall be my witnesses '' ""'** ™* both in Jerusalem, and in all Jti-dse'a' 
and ^ ' Sa-raa'rI-a, and unto ' the uttermost part of the earth. 

o ch. 4. 33. Luke 2i. 49. 1 Theas. 1. 6. 2 Tim. 1. 7, al. Cp. ch. 10. 38 A Luke 4. 14. p ver. 6. q Cp. rer. 22. 
See Luke 24. 48. r ch. 2. 32 (mg.) &, 13. 31. Cp. Imi. 43. 12. s ch. 8. 1, 14. Cp. Mmtt. 10. 5. / ch. 13. 47. Cp. 
Mark 16. 15 & Col. 1. 23. 



tian monastery in the fifth oentnry, and another 
in London in the tenth century, when busiueas 
. was suspended in that city on a certain day be- 
cause it was expected that the Lord on that day 
would appear in judgment. 

"* Oh, blindneM to the Future I kindly RiTon, 
Thst each may fill the circle marked by hearen.'* < 

3. Those to whom they preached would have 
still (inreater misunderstandings, and useless oppo- 
sition would have been aroused. Indeed, it would 
have been almost impossible to have carried on 
the work under such circumstances. Every ray 
of sunrise would have seemed like the flame of 
the burning world. 

4. All they needed was the fact, as a certainty, 
toward which God would gradually lead them, 
and the power to accomplish the desired results. 

** I know not the way I am going. 
But well do I know my Guide." 

8. But instead of this useless knowledge ye 
BhaU receiye power to accomplish the things you 
desire to know, to make the Ideal the Real. You 
cannot know the future, but you can make it. 
Power in the Greek is 96vafiiy (dpnamin), of which 
onr word ^* dynamite** is almost a translitera- 
tion, and this expresses well the greatness of the 
power to upheave the obstacles in their way ; al- 
though the power bestowed was in its action more 
like that of the sun, which is infinitely greater 
than all the explosive in the world.''' 

This power given inclndes (1) moral and spirit- 
ual power ; (2) power to overcome temptations, and 
to do right under the most trying circumstances ; 
(3) power to lead men to the Saviour ; (4) power 
to overcome all enemies and obstacles, though 
they were like mountains to be cast into the sea ; 
(5) power to work miracles ; (6) power to lead the 
church ; (7) power to bring the kingdom of hea- 
ven. After that the Holy Qhost is come upon 
you. The Power is divine, working through hu- 
man souls. *'It contemplates, not a single out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, as 
the A. y. implies, but a new dispensation of the 
Spirit, whose indweUing presence should become 
a continuous power within them.*' ' 

Te shall be witnesses unto me. The words. 



which are identical in spirit with those of Luke 
24: 48, strike the keynote of the whole book, 
which is the history of the way and the places in 
which the commission was carried out. Wit- 
nesses. Greek, ndprvpts (martj/res), from which 
comes our word *^ martyrs,** i. e., those who bear 
witness to Jesus Christ by suffering and dying 
for him. The gospel is built upon facts, not 
theories. The Gospels are the sunmiary of the 
witness of the apostles. They were written many 
years after the apostles began to preach, and are 
the story that had been told many hundreds of 
times by these witnesses. 

Witnesses unto me (jioi). The better reading, 
as in the R. V., is fiow, of me, my. ** Not only wit- 
nesses to the facts of their Lord's life, but also 
his witnesses, his by a direct personal relation- 
ship.** * They were to bear witness that Jesus 
their Master was the Messiah, the Christ, fore- 
told in the Old Testament, that he was to bring 
in all those glorious visions and descriptions 
which the prophets had declared would come 
to pass (only in a different way from the ex- 
pectations of many of the people), that he was 
the Deliverer of the people from their sins, that 
he was the Messenger from Gk>d bringing the 
good news of his love and care and fatherhood. 

Note the order of development. 

(1) An ever-living, all-powerful KiNO. 

(2) The necessary Power. 

(3) A divinely authorized Commission. 

(4) The work : To bear Witness. 

(5) The field : All the World. 

The places named express the order in which 
the witness should be borne, and correspond to 
the great divisions of the book. 

First. In Jerusalem, where the facts of his 
death and resurrection were best known ; the 
central point of the former dispensation, on which 
the new was to be grafted (Acts chs. 1-7). 

Second. And in all Jad»a, and in Samaria, 
when the disciples were driven from Jerusalem 
by persecution (Acts chs. 8-12). 

Third. Unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. *^ By uttermost both time and space are 
included ; to the remotest comers of the earth, to 
the remotest period of time.**^ Paul himself 



1 Pope. 

' CkNBpare the gentle action of the mm in removing 
vB«t Halds and mmints l n s of ice, more eadly tlian earth- 
qtukm ooold have dona It. ladmd ide nti i t a have shown 



that nearly all the great forces on the earth are derived 
from the sun. See Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

3 Kendall. 

* Knowling. ^ Lyman Abbott. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



1:9. 



9 And when he had "^r these things, ^Ji^^ they we«iS?k'ing. he - was taken up; 
and a *' cloud received him out of their sight. 

u Ter. 2. V Sm 1 Theai. 4. 17. 



carried the witness of the gospel to Rome, which 
in the case of Pompey was called (in the Psalms of 
Ho/omon^ an apocryphal book, 70-40 B. c.) *'' the 
uttermost part of the earth.'* But it is probable 
that Paul went much further, and so far as we 
can learn from the traditions of the time, the 
apostles preached the gospel throughout the 
then known world. 

Practical. 1. Witnessing is still the most ef- 
fective way of preaching Jesus and his gospel. 
The great Psalms, the great poems that reach the 
depths of the soul, grew out of the experiences of 
those who wrote them. 

2. The witness is to what Jesus has actuaUy 
done for us, to the fulfilment of his promises, to 
his conscious presence, to his power to save from 
sin, to help in trouble, to the transformations he 
has wrought in character and life. 

3. The witness is borne (a) by words, for there 
is much which can be made known only by ex- 
pressing through speech the inner thoughts. (6) 
By life, deeds, conduct, and all outward expres- 
sions of the inner character, under various cir- 
cumstances. Timra of trial are like the cross- 
examination of a witness in court. " The life of 
a disciple is one long stance in the witness-box, 
under cross-examination by a severe adversary.*' 

THE ASCENSION. 

9. WhUe they beheld. That they might have 
clear proof of his iLsct^ii.sion, to assure them that 
there was no deception. He was in the act of 
blessing them when he was taken up (Luke 24 : 
51). A cloud recelTed him out of their sight. 
(Com])are Matt. 17:6; Luke 9 : 34.) Perhaps it 
was like the " fiery, cloudy pillar," the symbol of 
God that led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, or like Elijah^s storm chariot, or the bright 
cload of glory which overshadowed Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. It was at this time, 
doubtless, that the great change came over his 
body described in 1 Cor. 15 : 61-53. For such a 
change is signified by his appearance as John saw 
him (Rev. 1 : 12-16). 

** Eaith cannot bar flame from ascending, 
Hell cannot bind light from descending. 
Death cannot finish life never ending.** 



* Baumgarten. 



> Kendall, 
a Alford. 

NoTB. Some (as Zeller on the Acta, and Friedrich on 
Luke) mention fonr points of diiferenoe between the ac- 
eoont of the Ascension in Luke*s Oospel and the record 
1. The place. In the CkMpel (24 : 60) it is 
Aflto (1 : 12) the Mount of OUves. But 



He " climbed Love's fakdder so high 

From the round at the top he stef^Md to tbe sky." 

Place of the Ascension in the Reduip- 
TiON OF THE WoRLD. 1. " The reality of his 
heavenly life is assured by the bodily shape in 
which he is taken up into heaven : the Tision of 
angels and the promise of a like return in glory 
reveal to the group of beholders the magnifioent 
future in store for the kingdom of God. The 
whole scene is calculated to raise their hopes to 
the highest pitch : they cannot but feel that the 
Ascension is not the end, but the beginning, of 
the new dispensation.** ^ 

The SAME Jrsus who lived and taught 
ON Earth now rules in Glory and Power 
IN IIeavkn over his Earthly Kingdom. 
*'The ascension of Elijah may be compared to 
the flight of a bird, which none can follow ; the 
ascension of Christ is, as it were, a bridge between 
earth and heaven, laid down for all who are drawn 
to him by his earthly existence." * 

2. The ascension was a fitting close of Jesus' 
earthly mission, a return to his Father, corre- 
sponding to his coming from the Father when ** he 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth." It completed the proof of his divine 
nature and mission, and crowned his life with 
success. 

3. We are enabled to realize his glorions na- 
ture, as revealed on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to John in lie v. 1 : 12-16, to Stephen, and to Paul. 

The last view of Christ is not upon the cross, 
but ascending from Olivet into glory; not in 
agony of atonement, but in the act of blessing ; 
not in seeming defeat, but in manifest triumph. 
We worship not a dead, but a living Saviour, to 
whom we shall go, with whom we shall be in 
glory, and whom we shall love and serve through 
endless ages. 

** There was a manifest propriety in the last 
withdrawal of the Lord, while ascending, not con- 
sisting in a disappearance of his Body, as on 
former occasions since the Resurrection ; for thus 
might his abiding Humanity have been called in 
question. As it was, he went up, past the visible 
boundary of heaven, the cloud, — in human form^ 
and so we think of and pray to him." • 



Ir 




Bethany is on the Mount of Olives ; so that the two ac- 
counts exactly agree. 

2. The time. According to Acts the Ascension was on 
the fortieth day ; " according to Luke on the Resurrec- 
tion day itself.** But Luke does not ssy so in his Gospel. 
He simply states the fact, without stating the time. 

3. *' The words of Jesus are not the same in the two 



1 : 10, 11. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



10 And while they weilTSSSng steadfastly ^^^iUfo"* heaven as he went, """^ be- 
hold, "^ two ^ men stood by them in ^ white apparel ; 

11 Which also said, 'Ye men of GSl'I-lee, why stand ye ^KSkfii^ into heaven? 
this "^^ Je'gus, which wi^fred up from you into heaven, " shall * so come in 
like manner as ye **b3i!!d° hhn gSfng into heaven. 

«0 Cp. Luke 24. 4. x Joah. 5. 13. Dan. 9. 21 & 10. 6 A 12. 6, 7. Zech. 1. 8-11. y Matt. 28. 3. Mark 16. 6. 

John 20. 12. 2 ch. 2. 7 <ft la 31. a Cp. Phil. 3. 20 & 1 TheM. 1. 10. Bee Matt. 16. 27. 6 2 Theaa. 1. 10. 



4. His bodily presence could be only in some one 
place, toward which all men woold tend. ** A 
present bodily Jesus involves a geosraphical 
church.*^ Now abiding on the right hand of God, 
he is enabled to be the omnipresent Saviour of all 
men, as wonld not be possible if he were in the 
body, thot^h as king in Jerusalem. His Holy 
Spirit is everything to all men everywhere that 
he himself would be if present with each one to 
aid, to comfort, and to guide. ^' The Holy Spirit," 
says Boardman, * Ogives us one and the same 
church, even the Holy Catholic Church, through- 
out all lands, and times, and names." 

5. Only by his going away could the Holy Spirit 
oome and take his place. With him in bodily 
presence in any one place, the attention of his 
people would be called away from the spiritual 
and universal nature of his church to that which 
was outward and temporal and earthly. The 
work of the Holy Spirit would be hindered and 
hampered by statecraft, politics, worldly rank 
and position. 

6. Thus his children are taught to live by faith 
and not by sight, and are trained in character 
and manhood by the responsibility of carrying on 
his work. The present system trains *"*" governors 
and governed, kings and subjects, parents and 
children, teachers and pupils, all alike." 

7. The doctrine of the Ascension, with its hope 
of future glory, with its transfigured Son of man 
(not son of Jew or Greek, but of man) on the 
tliron«, **adds new d^nity to life," for the low- 
liest shall be changed into the likeness of his 
glorified body. "" It is an everflowing fountain of 
dignity, of purity, of mercy." 

THE FB0MI8E OF SETUSN, vers. 10, 11. 

One more thing was necessary to complete this 
portion of the fundamental preparations for the 
inauguration of the Christian Church — the as- 
sonuioe of snooess, the final triumph of Jesus and 
of his kingdom. 

10. And while they looked, were looking, stead- 
faitly. ** Looking steadfastly " is one word in the 



Greek, — irci^f ^orrcs, from &, intensive, and rc/yw, 
to stretchy hence Jired attention^ which latter word 
is almost a transliteration of the Greek, through 
the Latin. They were looking with intense, eager, 
questioning, protracted gaze, trying to compre- 
hend what it meant. 

As he went. '* As he was going." '' The pre- 
sent tense denotes that the cloud was still visible 
for a considerable time, as if carrying their eyes 
and their hearts with him to heaven." ^ 

The feelings of the disciples are thus repre- 
sented by Arthur Clough : — 

*' Te men of Galilee t 
Why atand ye looking up to heaven, where him ye ne'er 

may aee 
Neither aaoeuding hence, nor returning hither again ? 

Te ignorant and idle fishermen ! 
Hence to your huts, aud boata, and inland native shore, 

And catch not men, but fish ; 

Whatever things ye may wish, 
Him neither here nor there ye e'er shall meet with more. 

Te poor deluded youths, go home ; 
Mend the old nets ye left to roam ; 
Tie the split oar, patch the torn sail ; 
It was an idle tale — 
He was not risen ! " 

Still, it is not possible that they were so hope- 
less. They were waiting in hope, perhaps doubt- 
ing hope, for the Lord^s time to come. 

Behold. Implying suddenness. Two men. 
Angels in the form of men. (Compare Matt. 2S : 
2-5 with Luke 24 : 4.) By them. Rather, '* b(»- 
fore them." In white apparel. No doubt, like 
the angel in Matt. 28: 3, ^' his raiment white as 
snow," and ^* in shining garments " (Luke 24 : 4). 
The brilliant whiteness showed their pure nature 
and the bright home whence they came. As his 
advent and his resurrection, so his return to hea- 
ven was accompanied by ministering angels. 

** By them does not give a correct impression of 
the scene : the heavenly vision met their upward 
gaze as they looked steadfastly up to heaven." '^ 

11. Ye men of Galilee. All of them were 



Bat the report in each case is only the sub- 

itaooe of what he aaid, and neither claims that it records 

an that he aaid. Each Is aimply a complement of the 

other, and no contradlctioa exists. 

4. ** In the Ooapel the words appear to be spoken in 

in the Acta at the place of the Aaoenaion.** 



But it is implied in the Acts that words were spoken 
in both places, and what in Acts is recorded as spokeu at 
the place of the Ascension is not the portion spoken in 
Jerusalem according to the Ooapel. Nor is it improbable 
that these important oommands were repeated more than 
once. > Knowling. * IRwftAaX^. 
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1:11. 



Galileans, Jiidas having? been the only one of the 
twelve who did not belong iu Galilee. 

Why stand ye gazing up as if you had lost 
yoar Master, and he was separated from you for- 
ever ? This same Jesus, but in another form. 
The physical body was changed into the spiritual, 
and the earthly beauty into heavenly glory, but 
it was the same Jesus who lived, was crucified, 
and rose again. 

Shall so come in like manner. Visibly, openly, 
gloriously. This apparently refers to the final 
coming of our Lord at the completion of his 
earthly mission, when shall be fulfilled the de- 
scription of the new Jerusalem in Kev. 21 , 22. 
The angels only reminded the apostles of what 
JesuH himself had promised them. " Henceforth 
(4ir' &pri,frum this time o«) youl wil see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming on the clouds of heaven" (Matt. 2«>: 
64). 

1. The disciples were in coastant expectation of 
the second coming of Christ, They believed it 
was near at hand, for Jesus himself repeatedly 
declared that he would come in that generation, 
and that some of the disciples who heard him 
si)eak would be still living when he came in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels (Mark 0: 
1 ; Mutt. KJ: 27, 2H ; Luke 9 : 2«), 27). 

2. They did not and could not know when he 
would come. (See on ver. 7.) 

3. They also had reiison to look for his coming 
at the end of the world. 

There is only one way in which I have been 
able to bring into harmony, and yet include, all 
that is said concerning the second coming of 
Christ ; namely, that this one great event consists 
of a series of ep(K;li8 or marked stages each of 
which is rightfully and naturally called his sec- 
ond coming ; just as when we speak of the com- 
ing of the day, we speak of it Jis having come when 
the first rays touch the mountain tops, or we think 
of it as having come when the sun rises, or again 
when the stm has burst through the clouds and 
we see the full blaze of day. 

To change the figure, the Second Advent seen 
in a vision of the future is like a great mountain 
range, which is really but one mountain system, 
and, when described as seen from a distant point, 
may be described as one mountain ; and yet, on 
a nearer view, is seen Ut consist of three ranges, 
rising one above the other, with long spaces be- 
tween. We find, then, a threefc»ld coming, all 
preceded by the same signs, all characterized in 
the same terms, all based on the same principles, 
all the effects of the same forces. 

I. There was a second advent which began with 
the day of Pentecost and culminated at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem^ when ('hrist's kingdom had 



really been established on the earth in the pbue 
of the old dispensation. « 

Dr. A. J. Gordon says that Chriat^s pronite, 
*' Lo, I am with yon alway," was fulfilled in the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, who will **' abide with 
you forever." '* Ajid lest by this diaoonne about 
his going and the Comforter's coming we should 
be led to think that it is not Christ who b 
with us, he says, clearly referring to the Spirit, 
*I will not leave you orphans: / will come to 



you 



»»»i 



II. There wiU he a second coming when the Gas- 
pel hat triumphed over all the earth, and the mil- 
lennium is ushered tn, and the believers j scaltend 
through many nations and organizations, shall be- 
come one visible kingdom, free, governed only by 
Jesus Christ and his heavenly principles. This is 
the full coming of the kingdom prophesied in 
Daniel and the Old Testament ; this is the com- 
ing the later apostles were expecting ; tliis is 
what John means when he prayed, ** Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.^ ^ Both of these are personal com- 
ings, both were preceded by the fall of great 
powers like stars from heaven. The Gospel will 
be preached to all the world. It will be a com- 
ing in the clouds with power and glory ; for the 
source of all these triumphs of Christ is from 
heaven, the triumph is spiritual, and no kingdom 
is so glorious or so powerful as this. 

III. There will be a coming of Christ, in visible 
presence, in some day of judgment and reswrrection, 
as in 1 Thess.4: 13-lH ; Rev.20 : 7 to 22 : .*> ; and 
Matt. 2r>. 1 cannot see how the Scriptures can be 
fulfilled without this ; and some visible, external 
manifestation of Jesus in his glory to all beings, 
earthly and heavenly, at the end of the Gospel 
disi)ensation seems most fitting and natural. 

Note. Thus we see that the expectation of 
the immediate coming of their Lord was not a 
mistake of the apostles. They were not dis- 
appointed in their expectations, repeatedly ex- 
pressed, of the return of Jesus. They did see the 
beginnings of that coming, its first rays. They 
did not understand the times and seasons, but 
they did know the fact. They did not recognize 
the coming since it came so gradually. They 
were right in l(M)king for an early coming ; they 
were also right in looking for one far away. The 
hope, the joy, the strength, the glory of the 
church, is in this promise of the coming again of 
Jesus, of the triumph of his cause, of his glorious 
reign. We are not warring and laboring against 
hope, but with the certainty of the victory through 
an ever-living, ever-present Saviour. 

" I may not stay to see the day 
When the Great Saviour shall bear sway 
And earth shall glitter in the ray 

That Cometh from above. 



* HoiP ChrM Cuine to Church, pp. 10, 11. 
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12 Tlit'ii ' ruturiitfi they unto Jerusalem frniii the mount called fiH-vfit, 
wliicli ia nw'i'uldu Jeriisiileni. a Hal>liath day's j<mnioy" «». 

13 And when they were come in, they went up into JL '' upi)er cilSXr, where 
tb«yw!J?iudj«(: 'both Pe't€r- and iST" and i;I;,"« and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, lliir-thor5-mew, and Mfttth'ew, James the mn of llCp'K.SS. *nd Simon 
■'tS'^ot. and Jft'daa the '"^i" of James. 

14 These all ' wtih^',L"°-Si"'™»iriSd''S:lir«ii, in prayer. "-' "">p"«"<"'- with *the 
women, and Mii'rjf the mother of Je'^us, and with ^ hia lirethren. 



And tHBTBD vid BUth ill 



Riibsllall Itkna." 



IS. Kstumed . ■ . from the monnt called 
OliTBt. This exprtwion inipliea thnt Luke was 
vritiiiK to pemoiw not familiar witli JeniBnkni. 

& ubbaUi A».-ft Jonner. Heckoned at 2nr(i 
cnbitH, or three foanhs iif a mile, MCiirdintc Xn 
Jt-wish tradition. Bethnny. jiuit over the erovn 
of Olivet, was about ir> furloDK* from JeruaaleiD ; 
■u that the place of the AscEiulim from whirh 
the Sabbath day's jopiney is reckoned was con- 
aiderably nearer tu Jernnalem than the iillage. 
" Luke 24 ; SO define* the locality by the vords 
ottragaijot Bethany. ttiiiipit,aa the further side 
of the hill away from Jurusalumand facintc Iteth- 
any." ^ Bethany may be the name of a district 
as well as a village, and parts of the Belhany 
district have been some distance from the vil- 
lage. 

18. Tbaj vmtnp into an upper room, ri im- 
pfer, " irith the article, denoting some well-known 
place of naort. It was the name given to the 
room directly under the flat roof. Such rooms 
Wf^re often eet apart as halls for meetin(n>. In 
■uch an apartment Pani delivered his faravell 
■ddrea at Troaa (Acts 31 : H)." > 

"The npper story seldom extended over the 
whole space occupied by the lower atory. Acceaa 
(othe upper floor seems to have been sotnetiniei 
by slain on the ootaide of the house leadini; up 
from the street, as was the case at Rome."' It 
was Id some private hoaae, qnite possibly that 
of Mary the mother of John Hark, at whose house 
later many were galLetvd toKether prayinfr (Acta 
12:12). 

Whara abeda. Not as a home, but as a recn- 




For account of each, their character and f[roniMn([, 

lee Tfnrlitrt' Commmlar^oii .WohA«f. chapter Id.* 
Jodat.Jude. author of the Episile.tbelirotlwr, 
rather snn, according to Greek nsaire. 

14. Thase all continued. wpmrxapTtpoiirrtt, 
From Ktprtfit. ilrong. laril or mnntrr of, as of cir- 
cumstance* or oppoKitii>n. " Tliis verb denote* 
either steadfiut persevDr:mce in a habit (as here 
imd in 2 : 42; fi : 41, or sleadrnst adherence to 
i person (H : 13), or constant attendance in a place 

^th one accord, iaeeu^alhr. fmm j^irjt.onranrf 
iht same, and Ouudi. ftrtimj. Ihoaiihl, eipressine 
inner concord, and aKrHenKmtofinind.nnHnimity, 
i symphony of feeling and pnrpiiae. They had 
one desirr. one hope, one [inriHMe. 



k good grativr IliHIIriti 
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■pecinl nesd.' 

With the women. There is no artiole before 
" womiin " in the Greek, showing thai "the com- 
pany of belieiiiiK womeu were not nt thii time 
B deliiiile body."* iioth Erasmus and Calvia 
inferpret this aa raeaniiiK " with their wives." 
Li).'htfu<jt alliiwB this, so far oa they had wirss, 
but ciHisiiler-. that nieiinlnR to be too " 




biuily. BhDwiii)! another' (on 

Douhtlnw tliere were preHent the women mea- 
tiuiied in the Gottpels as ministering to Jeniin and 
watchiiiK around the erotis, —Mary Magdalene ; 
Mary, tlie niollier of James and Joscs ; Joanna. 
the wife of I'huzn. Herod's steward ; t>Hlome. the 
routher of Johti ; Sunanna (Lnke M : ;) ; John It) : 
•2!i) ; and why nut Martha and Mary of Bethany ? 
Kspi^ially named wivi TtMij tb« mother ot 
Jesni, who ifl here mentioned for the last time, 
" and the Seriptnre leaves ]ier in prayer.^' 
" Who nbove nil motb^n shonA, 



"The benntiful gate of the Jewish Temple." 
mys liurton, "opened into the 'Court of the 
Women.' And as we open the (pite of the third 
Giajiel. we enter the ' Court of the Women ; ' for. 
more than any other eTsngeltst. St. Luke records 
their lovinK and varied ministries." And he con- 
tinueH their record in the ActA. 

And with hii brathren. James. Joses. Simon, 
Jude tMatt. i:( : .'iS ; 'J7 : .%). There has been an 
age-long diacussion whether these were the sons 
of JoHeph and Mary, or of Joseph by a former 
wife, or were his adopted sons, and only coosins 
of Jesus by blood-relntionship. but brethren by 
adoption. " They are previously mentioned as 
nnbelievine (John 7 : 5 i oomp. Mark 6 : 4l, but 

■ CuoD Cook. ■ Bi 



Dot only the reannection of tbe Lord, but ib) 
that of Laurus may veil have averoanie llwir 
nnbelief. . . . Btit whatever mswung: wacire Is 
the word * brethren ' hen or ia the Qaapeli. ■■■ 
thini; coald be more tignifirautt than the tati that 
they had now left their settled homea in GalUce to 
take part inthelotof thediaciploaof JasaLandto 
awaitwith them the prtimiee of the Father (Frt 
ten). It may have been that Jamea, 'tlwLard'i 
brother,' was converted by the "^ 
Cor. IS : T, and that his example 
other ' brethren ' to follow him." * 

The whole number in this pra; 
130 (ver. 1.^1, and the meetine continued fw la 
days, the time between the AscenaioD. 40 diji 
after the Passover,' and the K>ft of the Holy Upiiit 
on PentectiBt, ,10 days after the Pasaover. 

PHAiTTicALSlKMEiTlOMH. 1. There is a qieeiil 
promise to those who ate of one accord, in futh, 
in ardor, in pursait of a common object, Wbea 
two or three are gathered together in jenu' uaiae. 
he is present with them. When they agree to- 
gether for any object theirprayer will be aniweted. 
The Qreek word for " agree," inUatthev lH:ia; 
iathat from which camee our word "■ympbony." 
a harmony of different tunes and notes. There 
is a power in a choir, an orchestra, to prodner 
effects on the soul which no single voice, thuDgfa 
of an arrbangel, can accomplish. 

2. It is posHble for a large nnmber united ia 
prayer to receive answers which it wonbl be im- 
pos!uble for a single person to receive. For 1 1} each 
heart is strengthened, enlarged, inspired by the 
others ; and (3) much can be accomplished by the 
many of one arcord, which would be beyond the 
pflw<>r of any single one, as, for Instance, in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit on Peul^ooet. which wai 
the answer to the prayers of this aasembly. 

-). There are two ways in which Ood otuwers 
prayer forspiritual gifts; (1) one by thegiftitself, 
(2) the other by making tbe soul capable of re- 
ceiving the gift in full measure. Hecangivetbe 
sunlight, and he can open blind eyes t» receive it, 
or ordinary eyes to clearersight. Both kinds of 



I. Itliv 



udd thai 



■a with 



Ood, us a ro]ie connecta a small boat with a great 
ship. Tlie boat dues not draw the ship to its poai- 
tjon, but only itself to the ship. Prayer draws 
US to (^d, if it does not draw God to us. Bnt in 
reality it does both. No answer of prayer can be 
better than the drawing of ourselveB toward God'a 
wisdom and love, and work, and character, and 
heaven. Yet as the little boat may by ita coit- 
necting line bring messages and supplies from the 
ship. BO we may by prayer bring to ontaelvea 
blessinga Hud power and love from Ood, 

5, Men and womeu were together. This is one 

idall. ' KnowllDg. 
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15 And in {SS? days Peter stood up in the midst of *the SSffiSS: and said, 

(the number of names together were about an hundred and twenty,) 

(and there was a multitaue of < persons gathered togetlier, about a hundred and twenty), 

16 '^fK'41r«*ir^^iSfS\^^^^ fuimied, which the Holy Ghost Z^ 
SSSJJgyt'iJmoXof ni^v'Si concerning Judas, ^"^^^ was guide to them that took 
Jesus. 

17 For ^'he was numbered aJ[,*iSg us, and ^i^^^^ZnL this ^ ministry. 

18 * Now this man ^^SSSSd a field with '^the reward of hu iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out. 

k See John 21. 23. / Rev. 3. 4 (for mg.) & 11. 13 (mg. for mg.). m Luke 24. 44. Cp. Lake 22. 37. n MaU. 26. 
47. Hark 14. 43. Luke 22. 47. Jolm 18. 3. o John G. 71 & 13. 21. p ver. 25. ch. 20. 24 A; 21. 19. Rom. 11. 13. 
2 Cor. 4. 1. • These two verses (18, 19) are a parenthesis in the R. V. q Cp. Matt 27. b-%. r Cp. Matt. 26. 14-16. 



of the silent results of the gospel, the uniting of 
men and women in the worl: of saving the world. 

6. The prayer-meeting was the hest method of 
waiting for the promise of the Father. They 
Deeded the preparation in order to receive. "' Men 
often look to hring about great results by violent 
and unprepared efiFort. But it is only in fair and 
forecast order, * as the earth bringeth forth her 
bud.^^'^ It is useless to sow the summer seed on 
winter ^s frozen ground. 

7. While we are praying, we are also to do the 
duties that come to hand, as these disciples took 
measures to choosa another apostle in the place of 
Judas. 

THE ELECTION OF MATTHIAS IN PLACE OF 
JUDAS, vers. 1.3-2(i. 
This is the first Apostolic aotioii after Jesus had 
separated from them. It is the only similar action 
recorded during the interval before Pentecost. 

15. And in those dMjn, the ten days of praying 
anil waiting. 

Peter stood up, as the natural spokesman call- 
ing the matter to the attention of the disciples. 
He amnmed no authority. 

The number of names together, M rh ainh, 
in one place^ but the force of the preposition 
** points to a common purpose.'*'^ They were of 
one mind as well as in one place. The lang^uage 
of thLs verse suggests a registration of the mem- 
bers as one step toward an organized community 
beffire the election of a twelfth apostle.^ 

16. Men and brethren, '* Brother men,*^ a re- 
spectful and solemn mode of address indicating 
the importance of the occasion. 

ThlB scripture, referring to the passages quoted 
in venw 20 (compare Luke 4 : 21 ; Acts 8 : .'15). 

Must needs, 18 it, expresses *'a divine neces- 
sity,'^ ^ not a necessity that Judas should betray 
his Master, but a necessity of divine law that 



punishment should follow his crime, and another 
apostle should take his place. 

Have been fulfilled, filled full, completed the 
fulfilment of words spoken by David concerning 
the punishment of similar treachery toward him- 
self. Both came under the same divine law ; one 
presaged and predicted the other. 

** But while David spake of himself and of his 
own circumstances, the Holy Ghost through him 
was speaking of the betrayal of the *8on of 
David,' and the words which had been true of 
David must have their still more complete fulfil- 
ment in the betrayal of the Saviour, by him who 
was guide to them that took Jesus*' (Matt. 
2<): 47, etc.).* 

17. For he was numbered with us. He had 
been chosen and ordained and taught by Jesus, 
exactly as the other apostles ; and he had every 
possibility and opportunity which the rest had. 
He grew bad under the best influences, as the 
rankest weeds grow in the richest soil and in the 
briKhtA,>st sunshine. 

Had obtained part, IXaxc rhy irA^poK, received 
the lot or portion ; xKrjpov (cleron) ie the same 
word as used for ** lot " in ver. 20. ^ 

18. This verse and 19 are placed in a paren- 
thesis in the R. V., and quite probably are an 
expl.-ination by Luke, and not a part of Peter's 
address. For Peter's audience would be familiar 
with the facts ; Luke's would need to be told why 
another apostle was chosen in place of Judas. 

This man purchased di. V., obtained) a field. 
In Matthew 27 : 7, it is said that the rulers bought 
the field with tin* Judas money. Luke's expres- 
sion is merely a rhetorical figure perfectly natural 
under the circumstances, to show that all the re- 
ward Judas obtained for the betrayal of Jesus was 
a field to be buried in. The chief priestii were 
likely to look upon what was purchased with the 
money as still the property of the traitor, and 



i Ruakin, Modem Painters^ vol. v., the chapter on 
" The Bud," which funiiahes an excellent example and 
Hlufltration from nature. 

a R«>iida]l. * Knowling. < Cnmhritlge. Bible. 

• " Cleric,** " clerk," *' dergy,*' dflsigimtinK ininUtera 
of tlie Oosptl, are alBOst tnuoaliteratkuu of this word. 



They are the choice of the Lord ; their lot, or heritifre, 
or parishes, are amifpied to theiu by the divine will. 
** Webster derives the name from the laiidR orif^nally 
allotted to the clergy" (Carr). See Dent. 18 : 2, where 
the Lnvites have no landed inheritance, becauM ^* M^^ 
Lord is their inheritance. " 
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19 And it t«!|^",e known "ti° all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch t£L 

tlmt fleUlia railed, in lli»;irDroperton»ruf, At-el'datua, fU.jf l^ to ■•yi TVi« i\a\t\ rkf HIrkrkH 

20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, 

' Let his habitation be made desolate. 
And let no man dwell therein : 



and 



21 



Wherefore of these men 
uf the men tljerefore 



His « '''SfflSr*' let another take, 
which have companied with us *'all the time that the 
Lord Jesus '" went in and went out among us, 

22 ^ De^dniiing from the baptism of John, unto ****ti?"** day that •'he was nJSSi 
up from us, of these must one ***" ""«iomV" ^ a * witness with us of his resurrection. 

« Cp. ch. L'l. 40. / Cited from Pa, iVX 25. u Cited from Pb. UW. 8. v Cp. John 15. 27. tf Num. 27. 17. 

Deut. 31. 2. I Sam. 18. 13. John 10. 1), a/. r ch. 13. 24. Mark 1. 1-4. y vers. 2, 9. « ch. 4. 33. Cp. Ter.8A 
1 Pet. 1. 3. See Luke 24. 48. 



that would be the popular way of lookiny: at it. 
Ederaheinrs view is iliat the hlotMl-mouey by a 
fiction of the law wafl still considered to belong to 
Judas. And this is the more natural, if, as seems 
pnibahle from the next verse, " the death of 
Judas, attended by all these dreadful circum- 
stances, took place in the si>ot which the chief 
priests eventually purcha-sed." ^ 

And f aUing headlong, he burst asunder. Mat- 
thew .says that Judas hanj^ed himself, but that is 
in perfect harmony >\ith what is siiid here. East- 
ern burying- (jrounds were of a rocky character ; 
and " if in such a place the suicide first hanj^ed 
himself and the cord which he used prave way, it 
is easy to understand how in the fall all the con- 
sequences descril)cd in this verse would be the 
result. For a sinnlar result to bodies falling ou 
ro<ks. comp. 2 Chron. '2rr. 12." i 

*' Mattliew traces the traitor's fall throujjh .all 
its human stajj^es of remorse to his own extreme 
self-inflicted penalty ; and the curtain appropri- 
ately drops over the last act of the workin>?s of 
PTuilty despair. St. Luke portrays not the act of 
Judiis in the frenzy of desperation, but the act 
of God in rijfhteous retribution. . . . The two 
accounts are (not, .18 Meyer, the result of dif- 
ferent tr.'iditions, but) comp.-inion pictures by in- 
sjnred arti.sta, equ.illy and i>erfectly informed ; 
whereof, in strict suitability to their several de- 
sif^ns, the one reveals the human side of the 
trag-edy, and the other the di'vine.^^ '^ 

19. CaUed, in their proper tongue, Aranuaic, 
one bnmj'h of the Syriac (tlie Hebrew Aram = 
Syria). It was written with the same alph;ibet as 
the Hebrew, and wjw allied to it. '* Cy the time of 
rhri.st Aranjaich.id lonjr been the current popular 
speech of the Jews in Palestine.'' ^ 



The field of blood, because bought ^th blood- 
money, and because Judas here met his tngie 
death. Both reasons are good and true, and 
tht>re is no contradiction between them. * 

20. For it is written in the (rather '' a ") book 
of Psalms ((it) : 2<>), Let hie habitation be deio- 
late and let no man dwell therein. Quoted not 
quite verbally from the iSeptuagint, a Greek trans- 
lation. Psalm ijii was written, according to the 
title, by David, or the title means that it beloi^ 
to the Book or Collection of David's Psalms, and 
was sunjr to the popular tune, ** Lilies.'* 

Hie bishopric let another take is from Psalm 
\W: }>. " In these Ps:dms we see how the his- 
tory of i)rophet8 and holy men of old, of a David 
or a Jeremiah, was typical of the history of the 
2Son of man made perfect through suffering, and 
we know how our I^ord himself saw the fulfil- 
ment of the words of the suffering: Psalmist 
(41 : \)) in the trajjic events of his own life (John 
l.'i : 18). So, too. St. Peter in the recent miserable 
end of the traitor sees another evidence, not only 
of the general truth, which the Psalmists learnt 
through suffering, that God rewarded his ser- 
vants and that confusion awaited the unright- 
eous, but 2dso another fuliilment in the case of 
Judas of the doom which the Psalmists of old 
had invoked ui>on the i)ersecutors of the faithful 
serA'ants of (lod."^ 

Bishopric did not at that time have the lim- 
ited, ecclesiastical meaning; it now possesses. It 
is better to translate " office," as the R. V., the 
office of an apostle, who was to oversee, and carry 
on the work of Jesus.'* 

Another, trtpos. The Greek implies another 
of a different kind. 

21, 22. The first step was to decide as to who 



' Ctimhrultjr Bible. 

' Mi'CIellan, in tSfnaktr's CommenUtry. 
3 Kticifcloprtlia Bihlicit. 

* ** There is a curiouB Latin book, published in 1680, 
which givM all the traditions about the traitor. lu title 



»i 



in KeinpiiiB, O/i the Life and Fate of Judas Iscariot 
— Stokes. 

^ Knowlini;. 

See Ru8kin*a stirring words concerning the office of 
bishop in his 8etatn€ and IMies, 
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23 And they iS'SffSSSd two, Joseph called « Si^SiSi who was surnamed *• Jtis'- 
tOs, and ^ MatthTSs. 

24 And ** they prayed, and said. Thou, Lord, * which knowest the hearts of all 
SJi shew ^*»«"*' of these two the one whom thou hast chosen, 

25 ■"»»«£« °»»y take tiif^in-^this ministry and «' apostleship, from which Judas 
^^'ISK^r'*"' that he might go to his own place. 

26 And they gave Rjf?o?gJ»i?f' and the lot fell upon Matthl'as; and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles. 



a Cp. ch. 15. 22. b Cp. ch. 18. 7 & Col. 4. 11. e Ter. 26. 

8L It. /See Ter. 17. g Rom. 1. 5. 1 Cor. 9. 2. Gal. 2. 8. 



d ch. 6. 6 & 13. 3. 



e See 1 Sam. 16. 7 & Rom. 



were eligible to the office of Apostle. Which 
bjiTe companied with ub. He only could be of 
the tweWe, who had been taug^ht and trained by 
Jesos daring his whole ministryf and had wit- 
iie»ed his deeds, studied his character, and had 
seen him on the cross, and after his resurrection. 
They were to be witnesses of the great facts of 
the Messiah, and their meaning. Thos the wit- 
ness was twofold. *^ On the one side there is the 
historical witness to the facts, on the other, the 
internal testimony of personal experience.'^ ^ 

23. And they, probably the whole assembly 
(Carr). Appointed two. The method of choos- 
ing them is unknown. But probably only very 
few could fulfil the conditions. Nothing is known 
of the two men. Joseph Barsabas may possibly 
have been a brother of Judas Barsabas mentioned 
in 15 : 22. Both Eusebios and Epiphanins rank 
Matthias in the Seventy, and he is said to have 
suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia. 

24. They prayed, and said. Praying they said, 
Thon, Lord. *' As the choice and appointment of 
the Twelve and Seventy belonged to Christ per- 
sonally, this prayer must be addressed to Christ 
himself, the first public prayer addressed to him. 
The title Lord is applied in the Acts both to the 
Father and to the ascended Jesus.'' ^ 

Which knowest the hearts, KapHioyv&ara, 
keart-knowing. Duly He who knew the inner 
motive and character could choose aright. 

Shew, hfdHtt^oif, to lift up anything on high, and 
exhibit it for all to behold ; hence, to proclaim any 
<mf as elected to an office.^ 

Thon hast chosen, by guiding the lot that was 
east (ver. 26). The result expressed a divine 
purpose and verdict. " To the Jew the lot was 
a natural and reverential expedient. It was an 
appeal to God for decision. To him there was 
no element of chance in it. ... It was by this 
method that every day in the temple the most 
sacrvd functions of divine service were appoi^ 



tioned to the ministering priests. Thus it was 
that Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, on the 
most critical day of his life, obtained by lot the 
privilege of burning incense in the Holy Place." * 

25. Judas . . . might go to his own place. 
Peter does not take the part of judge, but leaves 
Judas in the hands of God. Judas could not re- 
main in the place of an apostle, to which place 
he was chosen. He must of necessity go to the 
place to which his character and deeds proved 
that he belonged, and which by his acts he had 
deliberately chosen. 

Note that every one is likely in this world to 
find his own place, and in the other world he 
must go to his own. It is natural for each to go 
to his own place, to the company he loves, to the 
society where he feels at home. It is so in nature. 
Each particle in a free saturated solution goes 
to its own place and forms exactly the crystal 
which is made of such particles. In the soil, 
the particles go to their own place in tree or 
flower. 

26. And they gave forth their lots. This was 
not a voting by the whole iussembly, but, as l)et- 
ter expressed in R. V., "gave h)tj* for them," 
the choice being only between these two. The 
method is uncertain, but probably small tablets 
of stone or wood were inserilwd with the names 
of the two candidates, and ])laoed in an urn, and 
then one of them drawn out/' or the urn was 
shaken till one came out.^ Possibly one white 
stone was put in with black ones. See Rev. 2 : 
17. '* In ancient courts of justice the accused 
were condenmed by black pi^bbles, and acquitted 
by white." ^ 

And he was numbered with the eleven, avy- 
KaT€\lfr}'PlaOr), from avv, vith, implying the unjv- 
nimity of the vote, Kardi, down, from top to Imttom, 
implying the thoroughness, completeness of the 
ratification, and ^j)<pi(ca, to count with pehbles 
(i|a}</>os), to reckon. Matthias was reckoned as 



1 Wentoott, on John 15 : 27. 

* Tliayer, Orerk-EngHth Lexicon. 

« Arthur Carr, M. A., in Expotilor. 

• See Hsftings' Bib. Die. 



* BendaU. 



* " A like custom prf-vailwi apioiif; the Greeka, as in 
the well-knowii story of the Btrataf^iii of Creflphonten in 
the division of t«rritory after the Dorian invasion ({Vo[>ho- 
cles, Aias. 1285 ; comp. Prov. IC : 33)."— P/aw^/Zrc. 
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one of the twelye apostles by the unanimous de- 
claration of the company. 

Note. *^ In every subsequent call and election 
to the ministry in every branch of the Church of 
Christf it is not difficult to discern in some form 
or procedure the requirements and method fore- 
shewn in the election of Matthias : (1) Compan- 
ionship of Jesus ; (2) Testimony of those vrho have 
known the life and character of the candidate ; 
(3) Choice by the brotherhood ; (4) The appeal to 
God in prayer ; (5) The Divine judgrment ; (6) The 
formal admission to the ministry.'* ^ 



Note. Althousrh no mention is made of Mst- 
thias in history, it does not follow that he wai 
not a very useful apostle. Obscurity is not nse- 
leesness. 
It may be true of a rose that it is 
" bom to blush unaeen 
And waste its iweetnaM on the detsrt air,** 

but it is not true of human souls. The invisible 
moisture at some time changes into rain, and 
again unseen helps make flowers and fruit. The 
largest part of the forces tnuiKforming our visi- 
ble world are themselves invisible. 



> Arthur Garr, M. A. 



CHAPTER 2. 



The Powbb. 



! Symbol of the wind. 
Symbol of the flame. 
Speaking with tongues. 
{Amazement. 
Inquiry. 
Opposition. 



The Church 
Beautiful. 



' Peter's Sermon. 



Birth of the Church. 



GharacteriBticfl. 



{Defence. 
Argument. 
Application. 



3000 converted. 

Baptized into the church. 
' Fellowship. 

Teachableness. 

Worship. 
' Generosity. 

Singleness of heart. 

Attractiveness. 
. Joy. 



Time. 
A.D.ao. May 28. 

Place. 
Jerusalem. An 
upper room. 



1 And when * the day of P6ii'te.c6st was LoiT come, they were all "^^^lo^ShJ^"* 
in one place. 

h ch. 20. IG. 1 Cor. 16. 8. Cp. Lev. 23. 16. 



THE DESCENT OF THE HOLT SPISIT, 

vers. 1-11. 

1. When the day of Pentecost. The meaning 
of Pentecost is Fiftieth ; and the feast on that day 
was so called because it occurred on tlie fiftieth 
day after the Passover, calculating from the 
second day of unleavened bread. It was a hai^ 
vest festival, a feast of first fruits of the harvest, 
and a day of Thanksgiving, Dent. 16 : 10, 11. It 
was one of the three great feasts of the Jews to 
which people came from all parts of the land. 

Was fully come. Was being fulfilled (imp. 
tense), was in tfauHMM of fulfilment. The day 




began at the previous sunset, according to Jewish 
reckoning, and now the dawn was bursting into 
the full glory of its shining. 

They, the one hundred and twenty who had 
been waiting and praying for ten days, were aU 
with one accord, dfx >dufia6h¥j see on 1: 14. '' It 
has been said, whether by i)oetry or science mat- 
ters not, that there is a certain point in the upper 
air, in which all the discordant sounds of the 
earth — the rattle of wheels, the chime of bells, 
the roll of the drum, the laugh of the child — 
meet and blend in perfect harmony. Surely it 
is more than a pleasant conceit, that when once 



2 : 2, 3. 
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2 And suddenly there came frSShiiRS?JlSfSS as of S'e rushing of» mighty wind, 
and ^ it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

3 And there appeared unto them tongll^pLiti^Zimder, ^ like as of fire*; and it sat 
upon each one of them. 

i Op. 1 KiiL 19. 11 & Job 38. 1 & Esek. 1.4. j Cp. ch. 4. 31 & 16. 26. k Ustt. 3. 11. 



lifted ap in fellowship in Christ Jesns, ve meet 
in a high and heavenly place where all things are 
gathered together in one.^' ^ 

In one place. The upper room mentioned in 
the previous chapter. The same two elements of 
unity of Spirit and oneness of place are present, 
if we use the better text of the R. V. (dftoO, to- 
gether^ instead of dfiodvfiaZhv, with one accord)^ and 
accept Kendall ^s meaning of ^irl rh ahr6, in one 
jdace^ as indicating ^* of one mind and purpose,'*, 
as well as place. 

The Appropriateness of the Time. 1. It 
was called the *^ day of first fruits '^ (Num. 28 : 
26), or "feast of harvest" (Ex. 23; 16). The 
wheat-fields were then white with the harvest. It 
was t/) be a great harvest ingathering of disciples. 

2. It was, according to a probable Jewish tra- 
dition, the anniversary of the giving of the law 
from Sinai, the revelation that ushered in the 
first dispensation. It was thus specially fitting 
that the new dispensation begin on the same day, 
the day of promulgation of the new and better 
Law, — the Law of Faith and Love and Hope. 

3. It was the day on which especially the Jew 
was to remember his deliverance from the bond- 
age of Egypt (Deut. 16 : 12) into the freedom of the 
promised land, and now into the glorious freedom 
of the sons of God. 

4. It was a day of joy and thanksgiving, a fit- 
ting time for this most joyful day in the church's 
history. 

5. At this feast, being in the summer, greater 
numbers were present in Jerusalem than at any 
other season, from all parts of the world. ** From 
a census taken in the time of Nero, more than two 
million seven hundred thousand were gathered at 
the Passover, and stiU greater numbers came to 
Pentecost.** From this centre the power would 
radiate to all parts of the world. Those who came 
were the Jews of the Dispersion, and proselytes to 
the Jewish religion, expecting the Meesiah. 

2. And in d d en ly. As they were praying. So 
the lightning breaks forth suddenly from the 
ckmd, but the electricity that prepared for it had 
been gathering silently for hours and days. A 
■onnd ... M of A msbing mighty wind. R. V., 
** as of the rushing of a mighty wind,*' ^tpofjjvris 
irvo^s 0udat, a mighty wind home along ; iryofis, 
winti^ is from wp4m, to breathe, to blow; whence 
aJao" wpMvfaa, Mpirit^ breath. It is not said that 



there was any wind, but only a sound as of a wind. 
No '* whirlwind shook the building.** "" The au- 
dible sign filling the room announced the power 
represented by it as doing the same.** ^ And it 
filled all the house. Not merely the upper room 
of Acts 1 : 13. This was a token that the Spirit 
would fill the ^hole church, which is the house 
of God (1 Tim. 3: 15), and that it filled every 
part and faculty of the soul, which is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Spirit revealed by the Sym- 
bol OP the Wind. The Greek word, as the 
Hebrew word, for ^' spirit ** is the same as that 
for ** wind,** which is the natural metaphor to 
represent the spirit. Jesus himself so uses it in 
John 3: 8. 

1. It is an invisible power of which no one 
knows ^* whence it cometh or whither it goeth.*' 
You see the results, but you cannot tell the causes, 
which are beyond our reach. £ven to-day, when 
we have daily reports from the weather bureau, 
no one knows where and when a storm vrill arise. 
We see the storm and its direction, and can tell 
with great probability to what place it is going 
and when it will get there. But for beginning 
and end we know not whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. 

2. But we recognize it by its effects, in sound, 
in music, in force, in life. 

3. It is very powerful. The air is so powerftd 
that even free dynamite smiting against it on one 
side crushes the rooks on the other. Compare a 
great storm at sea. 

4. Tet it is very gentle and delicate, breathing 
around the rose, and gently touching the little 
child. 

5. It comes pure from heaven. 

6. The air is all pervasive. It penetrates the 
hardest rook. 

7. It is the breath of life. No one can live with- 
out it. 

** We are but organs mute, till a master touches the 
keys— 



Verily, Tessels of earth Into which Qod poureth the 

wine; 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung on the willow 

trees. 
Dumb till our heartstrings swell and break with a 

pulse divine." 

8. And there appeared. The audible sign is 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



2:4. 



4 And they were all ' flllecl with the Holy smi: and began "• to speak with 
other tongues, "as the Spirit gave them utterance. 



/ ch. 4. 31 & 13. 62. Cp. ch. 1. 5 & 8. 17 & 9. 17 & 11. 15, 24 & 13. 9, al. m See Mark 16. 17. 
10, 11. 



n Cp. 1 Cor. 12. 



followed by a visible. Cloven tongues like as 
of fire. Not fire, but with the appearance aiid 
brightness of fire, as the burning bush which 
Moses saw. Cloven. Parted as from a central 
flame, BiafifpiCSfifyai yKuffaai^ tongues distrib- 
uting themselves throughout^ from 8(ct, throughout^ 
and /jL€piCwj to part, to distribute. The idea is not 
that each tongue of fire was divi^led or forked, 
but that the fiery appearance, at first presenting 
itself as a single body, one mighty fianie of fire, 
soon divided into separate tongues of fiume, one 
for each person in the assembly. " The present 
participle denotes a process seen in actual o})era- 
tion. Tongues of fire were seen to detach them- 
selves and settle on the several (Christians there 
present."^ Plumptre likens it to a sliower of 
fiery tongues. *^ A lambent fiame ui>on thi^ head 
was believed by the Rabbins to be a token of 
divine favor (Schottgen) ; as by classic poeti$. 
Homer (i/iW, 13: 214), Virgil (zEnciW, 2 : (Ki)/"^ 
"See instances in Wetstein. lint the thought 
here is not so much of- fire an the token of divine 
favor, as of the tongue, as of fire, conferring a 
divine power to utter in speech divine things." ^ 
And it, the appearance of fiame, one tongue, sat 
upon each of them. Apostles, laymen, and 
women. Sat denotes that the appearance was not 
a momentary flash, and that the influence, which 
it symbolized, was to l>e ]>ermanent. The Spirit 
henceforth was to abide in the church, and '' hold 
his throne and seat there, as the Shekinah in tlie 
Holy of Holies of old," and as the spirit of life 
abides in our bodies, the oi'ganizing, controlling, 
life-giving power. 

The Holy Spirit revealed by the Symbol 
OF THE Flame. Fire is one of the most expres- 
sive symbols of the Holy Spirit. Fire, shining in 
light, is mysterious in nature, ineffably bright 
and glorious, everywhere present, swift-winged, 
undefiled. and undefilable. 

" The Jiery sword barred of old the gates of 
Paradise ; the ,fiery tongue, which brought salva- 
tion, restored the gift."* 

1. The twofold aspect of the church is here 
represented. (1) Its unity was shown by the 
original mass of flame, all of one nature ; and 
then (2) the individual aspect, for the flame 8ei>- 
arated and each person had his own distinct 
share. 

2. The flame represents the revealing power of 
the Holy Spirit, shining into each soul, and illu- 



minating it as a house when the lamps are lighted 
within ; as a twilight scene when the sun rises 
upon it. 

3. It expresses the purifying, cleansing: power 
of the Spirit. Fire and light are the great dis- 
ease killers. So is the Spirit to moral diseases. 
He always purifies the soul where he dwells. He 
is the refining fire that cleanses the dross from 
the pure gold. 

4. It symbolized the comfort, warmth, cheer, 
fresh life, joy, i)eace, which the Holy Spirit im- 
parts. 

5. The far-reaching power of light expressed 
the light which the disciples should impart to 
the world. Light cannot be hidden. If it ceases 
to shine, it ceases to exist. 

(>. Light convinc^i the world of dust, of dirt, 
of a thousand evil things unknown in the dark- 
ness. Fur examples, a ray of light in a dusty 
room, and Tyndall's ray through the glass tube 
showing seed germs that no other process could 
make known. So the Spirit convinces of sin, of 
the evils in the heart. He does more than this: 
he causes men to feel as well as to see. 

7. Fii-e is the symbol of intense enerigy and 
zeal. The Holy Spirit fills the soul with glob- 
ing enthusiasms and unconquerable energy and 
zeal. 

** Swiftly and straight each tongue of fljune, 
Til rough cloud and breeze unwavering came. 
And darted to xta place of rest 
On some meek brow of Jesus blest. 
Nor fades it yet, that living gleam ; 
And still those lambent lightnings stream ; 
Where'er the Lord is, there are they; 

In every heart that gives him room 
They light his altar every day, 

Zeal to inflame and vice consume." <* 

4. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ohost. The Holy Spirit filled every part of their 
being, — mind, heart, will, memory, body, and 
spirit. There were different degrees of capacity, 
but each one's measure was full. 

Thk Gift of the Holy Spirit. 1. There 
could be no mistake about this being a divine 
IKJwer actually bestowed. The eflPects produced 
prove this. Nothing less than divine power could 
have so changed the disciples from ctmimtm men 
to men able to "turn the world upside down,*' 
and change the whole course of history. Nothing 
less than divine i>ower could have wrought shch 
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5 nS^ there were dwelling at J6-r<i'sa-16m Jews, devout men, *from every na- 
tion under heaven. 

6 aST " when this ISiSd'S^IISSf; the multitude came togetlier, and were con- 
founded, because that every man heard them 8iS& m liis own language. 
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changes in the lives and moral character of such 
great numbers. 

2. This gift was bestowed not only upon the 
apostles, but the whole worshipping church. 

3. The signs that accompanied this power were 
to reveal the fact, "" in letters that could be read 
from the stars," that the invisible Holy Spirit 
was actually present, to make the fact clear and 
unmistakable, to show the source whence the 
power and its effects came, and to illustrate its 
nature. 

4. That the Holy Spirit was not now for the first 
time bestowed upon men is plain, from the fact 
that ** the same language here employed is used 
respecting £lizabeth (Luke 1 : 41), Zacharias 
(Lnke 1 : 67), and John the Baptist (Luke 1:15); 
and the Old Testament repeatedly makes mention 
(if the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds 
of the prophets and others.^* ^' That which was 
peculiar in this event is, that (1) now, for the first 
time, all were filled with the Holy Ghost, not 
merely the apostles ; and (2) the influence was not 
occasional and transient, but abiding." ^ (.H) But 
the chief difference is the abundance and power 
with which the Holy Spirit is now given, thus 
characterizing the gospel times as the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. Formerly the gift was like 
the dew, now it is like the rain ; formerly like 
the early dawning light, now like the full splen- 
dor and power of the day ; formerly like the first 
early fruits, now like an abundant harvest. (4) 
*^It implies a reception from the Spirit of ex- 
traordinary powers, in addition to ordinary sanc- 
tifying grace." ^ It was enduement for service. 

Began to speak with other tongues, in other 
languages than their own Hebrew, or Aramaic, 
the then popular language of Palestine, or Gn^ek ; 
with all three of which they naturally were more 
or less familiar. ** Luke distinctly asserts that 
the apostles, if not the whole Christian assembly, 
received the power of speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, and that some of the hearers, at all 
events, understood them." * 

Other tongues, M(hhs yX^aais, *' strictly, dif- 
ferent tongttea, from their native tongues ; the dis- 
tinction being in quality rather than a numerical 
distinctioii, which is represented by j(\Aot." * 

As the Spirit gave them utterance. It was 
the Spirit speaking through the persons who ut- 



tered words. ^*It may be gathered from the 
explicit references made to it in the New Testa- 
ment that the miracle did not affect the ears of 
the hearers, or the understanding of the speaker, 
but simply his utterance. He did not gain intelli- 
gent knowledge of a language which he had never 
learned, nor himself understand the words which 
he was enabled to frame, but he did receive some 
faculty of articulate utterance in a sti-ange lan- 
guage, which conveyed his thought to those who 
understood that language. This explains the dif- 
ferent effect produced on various hearers at Pen- 
tecost : some heard with amazement from the lips 
of Galileans the familiar tones of their own lan- 
guage, while others caught only a confused babel 
of foreign sounds." * 

5. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem. 
Both residents (for the foreign Jews loved to 
spend their declining years there) and pilgrims 
who had come up to the Pentecost feast. 

There are two readings for the Greek word 
translated "at," — «is, in, with the thought of 
" to," of approach, referring to visitors and im- 
migrants ; and 4y, tn, the better reading, for those 
who had their permanent abode there. The two 
are distinguished in 7 : 4. 

Devout men. Truly religious men, waiting for 
the appearing of the promised M^siah. These 
were the persons most likely to become Chris- 
tians. Such an one was Simeon (Luke 2 : 25), 
who is described by the same word ** devout," 
and as ** waiting for the consolation of Israel." 
Out of every nation under heaven. Only a 
very small portion of the Jewish people lived in 
Palestine during the times of our Lord and his 
apostles ; by far the largest number were natives 
of other lands. 

6. Now when this was noised abroad. Bet- 
ter as in li. v., *^ And when this sound was 
heard." Literally, this sound having taken place. 
The Greek word here for *' sound " is never used 
for " report "or '* rumor." It must mean either 
the sound of the rushing, mighty wind (Meyer). 
or the sound of the disciples talking in the vari- 
ous languages (Neander). The sound was heard 
outside of the house and drew the attention of 
the passing crowds. And were confounded, 
avyex^^V' poured to(/fther. Our word '' confoun<l " 
ia fron« the Latin, with the same meaning. Tlie 
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THE TEACHERS' COMIVIENTARY. 



2 : 7-11. 



7 And ''they were all amazed and marvelled, saying, °°**®"*°*^^' Behold, are 
not all these which speak '' Gai-I-lae'tos ? 

8 And how hear we every man in our own ii?,S5S|«, wherein we were bom? 

9 Par'thl-ans, and *" Medes, and ' Eiam-ites, and the dwellers in Mg8-5-p6-ta'- 
ml-a, *"** in Jti-dae'a, and Cap-pa-do'gl-^, in P5n'tils, and A'slft, 

10 In PhrygT-a and Pam-phyi'l-a, in E'g^pt, and *" the parts of Llb'j^-a about 
Cy-re'ne, and wSo'SSSS'fJiin Rome, both Jews and ' proselytes, 

11 cr?uS» and A-ra'bl-ans, we do hear them siSSSg in our tongues the "^SSuI?' 
works of God. 



p ver. 12. q ch. 1. 11. Cp. Matt. 26. 73. r 2 Kin. 17. 6. 8 Oen. 14. 1, 9. laaL 11. 11. Du. 8. 2. t Acts 8 . 27. 



picture is of a cascade pouring: into a pool, or 
of streams rushing together, making a confused 
mingling of the waters. The whole assembly 
were thrown into confusion, or the individuals 
were perplexed and confused as to the meaning 
of this strange phenomenon. Every man heard 
them (was hearing, imperfect) speak in his own 
language. A different word from "tongrues*' 
in ver. 4. It means both dialect and language. 

7. They were aU amazed, ^{fo-Tovro, from U, 
out of^ and Iffrr^fii, to place or put. The verb means 
to put out of piace^ to drive one out of his senses^ 
to be overwhelmed with surprise. Our word ec- 
stasy is a transcript of the corresponding noun. 

And maryeUed. This denotes continuing won- 
der. 

AU . . .Qalileans. They had come from Gali- 
lee to the feasts. The larger part of the believ- 
ers in Jesus lived in Galilee. The majority of 
those who met together continually in the upper 
room would naturally be visitors, since those 
who lived in Jerusalem would have their own 
homes. 

These Galileans were of the common people, 
hence the wonder. 

8. In our own tongue. Language, dialect; 
same word as in ver. 0. So, still, the Bible 
speaks the universal language, coming home to 
each soul of whatever nation or race, speaking to 
his individual needs, and answering to his long- 
ings and prayers. Each one did not speak all the 
languages, but some spoke each of them, so that 
they recognized the wonder when they heard 
ordinary people, who had never been educated 
and never travelled out of Palestine, speak rare, 
strange, and difficult languages. Hence the vari- 
ous distant peoples are named in vers. 9-11. 

"It is difficult for us who travel over vast 
areas of one language to understand the confusion 
and perplexity now existing in Oriental lands, 
where the greatest empires * are merely a conge- 
ries of unamalgamated and jealous tril)e8 ; ' and 
racial distinctions, separate governments, and re- 
stricted commercial intercourse have preserved. 



and very often created, distinct and mutually un- 
intelligible dialects and languages.*' ^ 

9. Farthians, and Modes, and Elamitiw. In 
the Persian Empire beyond the Tigris, and in- 
cluding Turklstan and Afghanistan to the border 
of India. Here some of the ten tribes were 
settled by Shalmaneser. They all spoke Persian. 
but in different provincial forms and dialects. 
Mesopotamia, t. «., '* between the rivers'^ Tigris 
and Euphrates. It includes Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, now belonging to the Turkish Empire. The 
language was some form of Chcddee. Judsa. 
Speaking Aramaic in a different dialect from 
Galilee. Cappadocia, in Fontus, and Asia. Not 
our Asia, but a small Roman province iu what is 
now Asia Minor. Greeks and local dialects. 

10. Fhrygia, and Famphylia. Here Greek, a 
different dialect in each, was spoken by the edu- 
cated, but the common people had their own dia- 
lects, Lycaonian, Galatian, etc. The last five 
were all in Asia Minor. Egypt, where the lan- 
guage was Coptic. Libya. In northern Africa, 
the portion referred to being Gyrene, on the Medi- 
terranean. Their language is not certainly known, 
but they must have spoken also Greek. Bome, 
with the Latin language. Jews and proselytes, 
t. e., heathen who had accepted the Jewish reli- 
gion. These terms probably include all the pre^ 
ceding nations. 

11. Cretes, from the island of Crete in th'i 
Mediterranean, now called Candia. They may 
have spoken Greek. Arabians, from the great 
peninsula v/hich stretches between the Red S«a 
and the Persian Gulf. They spoke Arabic. The 
wonderful works of God. The disciples told 
the people of all these countries, in their own lan- 
guages, about God^s wondrous love in sending his 
son Jesus, the Messiah, to Kave men from sin, and 
bring in the glorious days foretold by the prophets. 

Thk Holy Spirit revealed by thb Sym- 
bol OF THE ToNOUK. 1. **The human tongue, 
illuminated and sanctified by fire from the innt r 
sanctuarv, was al)out to l)e the instrument of the 
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gospers adTanoement, — not penal laws, not the 
sword and fire of persecution ; and so longf as the 
divinely appointed means were adhered to, so 
long the course of our holy religion was one long^ 
continued triumph/' ^ 

2. ** This miracle was meant to foreshadow the 
universal progress of the new faith and its mes- 
sage for all mankind, without distinction of 
nation, position, or age/'^ ** Pentecost is the 
reversal of Babel." The Bible in whole or in 
part is translated into more than four hundred 
languages and dialects, all the principal ones of 
the world. This is the modem Pentecost, when- 
ever the Holy Spirit in Christ's disciples makes 
these tongues speak the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. But it must ever be a tongue of fire, a 
tongue inspired and filled with the Spirit. The 
beet preaching is ** logic set on fire.'' 

4. Thoee who are filled with the Spirit speak 
to all hearts, all needs, all characters. Not each 
disciple to all, but some diseiple for each need. 
They speak with new tongues, new meaning, new 
power. The tongue b the outlet of the soul. A 
new spirit always means a new tongue. 

5. It was the sjrmbol of the unity of the church, 
— one spirit, but many tongues; one central 
power, but a thousand manifestations. ** Many as 
the waves, but one as the sea." 

6. It is well, with the fiery tongues, ever to re- 
call another complementary symbol of the Spirit, 
so often referred to in the Gospels, that of the 
dove, — the symbol of innocence, gentleness, ten- 
derness, and love. By these, as well as by fire, 
was Jesus victorious. *^He wooed and won." 
'* The Holy Ghost was made manifest in a dove 
and in fire ; to betoken it is the same Spirit \<fliich 
requires iniKicency in the saints, but would not 
have them forget zeal. If the dove sit upon your 
head, it will instil simplicity, but simplicity may 
be chill and faint in a good cause. Therefore, if 
a pillar of fire sit upon your head, it will infuse 
fervency." * 

The Nature of the Gift of Tonoues. The 
interpretation of this has perplexed commenta- 
tors almost as much as the actual event perplexed 
the hearers then. 

1. We have two comparatively full accounts of 
q>eaking with tongues : one here and the other in 
1 Cor. 14 : 1-33, with several other references to 
the fact. 

2. The phenomena described in the two places, 
while di£fering somewhat in manifestation and 
form, are doubtless one and the same gift. In 
essence and in source they are identical. 

3. The gift was ** evidently the frenzied or 
ecstatic utterance of sounds ordinarily unintelligi- 
ble both to speakers and hearers. . . . The speaker 



was supposed to be completely under the control 
of the spirit, to be a mere passive instrument In 
his hands, and to be moved and played upon by 
him." * *' I believe the event related in our text 
to have been a sudden and powerful inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, by which the disciples uttered not 
of their minds, but as mouthpieces of the Spirit, 
the praises of God in various languages, hitherto, 
and possibly at the time itself, unknown to them. 
How is this related to the speaking with tongues 
afterward spoken of by St. Paul (1 Cor. 14) V I 
answer that they were one and the same thing." ^ 

The reason for the need of an interpreter in the 
Corinthian church, and for Paul's argument, lies 
in the fact that most of those present in the meet- 
ing were ignorant of the meaning of the unknown 
tongue, so that the e£fect produced would be the 
same as described in the Acts. A few could 
understand, but to most it would be unintelligible 
jargon. But Paul distinctly implies that at 
Corinth real languages were spoken. 

Professor Stokes makes use of the scientific 
fact of hypnotism, which shows that *Mt is im- 
possible to assign any limits to the influence of 
the mind over the body," to show that such an 
impartation of the gift of speech is certainly pos- 
sible. 

4. Wcu the gift of tongues used for preaching 
the gospel f 

On the one band, most commentators think that 
the gift was not abiding beyond the time of speak- 
ing, and imparted no knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages ; and hence was not used in preaching. 
The gift **wa8 not a permanent one, any more 
than the presence of the dove on the head of 
Jesus was permanent ; but the presence of the 
Spirit was to be as permanent with the disciples 
as it had been with Jesus." Nothing is said of 
the use of this gift in preaching. In most places 
it was not needed, for Greek was almost univer- 
sally spoken by the more intelligent people in 
every country, and through them the gospel 
could be made known to their countrymen who 
spoke only the local dialects. The Jews, too, 
doubtless retained their knowledge of the Pales- 
tinian Aramaic. ** The gift of tongues then was 
one of the special powers bestowed at Pentecost ; 
but it was by no means a permanent and abiding 
power with any one. It is, however, utterly at 
variance with all early record to suppose this gift 
was a power of speaking in various languages, 
to be used by the first believers when they 
preached the gospel in distant lands. The New 
Testament knows of no such supernatural endow- 
ment with power to preach the gospel in languages 
which the preacher had never learned. On the 
contrary, Paul, ^ who spoke with tongues more 



i Prof. Stokas fai Sigi>os(lor*t Bible. 

s Prof. KaowUng . * Praf. Hsckett. 



* Prof. McOiffert. 

B Dean Alford, Greek New T«iA. 
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2 : 12, 13. 



12 Aiul " tliey were all amazed, and were ll^rlSSxt-d, saying one to another, Whiit 
nieaiieth this r* 

13 bIx^'S™ ^'mocking said, ^*'?£r" are flffl'SSth new wme. 

u ver. 7. v Cp. ch. 17. 32 & 1 Cor. 14. 23. 



than all/ did not understand the dialect of Lyca- 
onia (Act8 14: 11;. Jerome also tells us that 
Paul wiis accompanied by Titus as an interpreter 
(Estius on 2 Cor. 11) ; and Papias (Eusebius, //. E, 
A : 39) writes of Mark as acting in a like capacity 
to Peter."! 

On the other hand, Professor Stokes in The 
Expositors^ BibUy Sadler, in an excursus to his 
Commentary on the ActSy and otliers, think that 
the gift " was designed by its very nature to have 
been a means of disseminating the gospel." This 
gives a new and deeper meaning to the gift, if the 
wonderful works of God, made known to strangers 
in Jerusalem each in their own tongue, were also 
made known by the apostles and early Christians 
to the foreign nations to which these strangers be- 
longed. 

" We have no trace of any apostle being com- 
pelled to spend months, or may be years, in mas- 
tering some language, whereas you cannot take 
up a missionary journal of the present day with- 
out reading of the time which has to be spent be- 
fore one from this country can very imperfectly 
make the truth known to those amongst whom 
he labors." The gift was bestowed at Corinth 
*' that they might speak to the crowds of foreigrn- 
ers which thronged its streets and places of pub- 
lic resort ' in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of Go<l.* " And so of all the four places, 
Jerusalem, Corinth, Cesarea, and Ephesus, where 
the gift was bestowed, and where the reality of 
the gift could be at once tested. ^ 

Origen, who lived about 2()0 years later, says : 
'* I suppose that he was made a debtor to differ- 
ent nations, because, through the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, lie had received the gift of speaking 
in the languages of all nations, as he himself also 
saith, * I speak in tongues more than ye all.' " * 

Professor Ramsay says that in Asia Minor, 
while most books were written in Greek, and 
Greek and Latin were used by the officials and 
the educated, the great body of the people, to 
whom Paul preached, knew only their own dia- 
lect. Twelve unlearned men, chiefly Galilean 
peasants, could not well evangelize the world 
without the gift of tongues. As Greek then, so 
" English now will carry a man over the world, 



but English will not enable him to preach to the 
people of India or of China." * 

FOUB EFFECTS OF THE OIFT OF THE SFDUT. 

▼ers. 12, 13. 

I. The Chanob in thb Apostlks. One ef- 
fect of this gift of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles was a wonderful change in tbem. It was 
almost a transfiguration experience. So the dead 
wire is thrilled with electricity, and bursts oat 
into light and power. They were common men 
no longer. As Mosheim says, ** Their ignonuioe 
was turned into light, their doubts into certainty, 
their fears into a firm and invincible fortitude, 
and their former backwardness into an ardent 
and inextinguishable zeal." Note especially the 
change in Peter from the man who, two months 
before, had forsaken his Lord and fled, and thrioe 
denied him.^ 

II. The Spirit of Inquiby, grrowing out of 
amazement and perplexity. 

1 2. And they were all amazed. See on ver. 7. 

And were in doubt, Sii^ir^pouv, from 8u(, fAroiigA, 
and airop€w, to be without a way out. The radical 
idea of the compound verb seems to be of one 
who goes through the whole list of possible ways, 
and finds no way out. Hence, to be. in perplejcity.* 
They could not understand what these strange 
sights and sounds meant. 

III. Opposition. 18. Others, crcpoi, of a dif- 
ferent class. 

Mocking, x^^^^^^'^"^ ^^'*'" X^<*''»» * J^^ or 
joke. The lest texts prefi . bid, through, or inten- 
sive. It was a jest :ili i lirough, a complete joke. 

These men are full of new wine. At that 
season there was no new wine, in the sense of 
unfermented. But it refers to the last vintage 
of the previous autumn. It was "sweet wine," 
still in the process of fermenting, *' referring to 
the lusciousness of the quality of its make, and 
not of necessity to the brevity of its age." ^ They 
well knew that " in the East men drink only in 
the evening, so that no drunken person is ever 
seen by day." ® 

Only those foreign Jews of each country could 
understand what was said in their own language. 
To all othera the words were unintelligible, and 



> Schaff, noto in ReviMon Com. 
2 Frorn Sadler. 

* Quoted by Wordsworth. 

♦ Church in thf Roman Empire. 

f^ Very instructive are the experiences of Charles O. 



Finney ; Dwight L. Moody, told by him in an addreM at 
Glasf^ow ; and PreBident Jonatlian Eilwards. 
« Prof. M. R. Vincent, in Word Studies. 
' Knowling. ' 

^ Oeikie. See the story of the '* Sleeper Awakened " 
in the Arabian NigtU*. 
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14 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and gpaR^forth 
unto them, saying. Ye men of Ju-dae'S, and all % that dwell at Jerusalem, be this 
known mito you, and gj^r M*to my words : 

15 For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, "^seeing it is but the third hour 
of the day. 

tr Cp. 1 Tbntm, 6. 7. 



seemed like a meaningless babel. Similar re- 
sale are often noticed in a revival of religion. 
We knoMT there is a great power for good, when 
the opposition is strong. There is no excite- 
ment against a cold church or an indifferent re- 
ligion. But when men rage against the truth, 
then take courage, for there is power on your 
fflde. 

IV. There came a wonderful power upon the 
people, leading three Uiousand of them to become 
disciples in one day. Such a power has been often 
felt since, and nothing can account for it but the 
Holy Spirit of QoA, 

FETEB*S SEKMOK, vers. 14-40. 

Pet«r *' had to speak on the spur of the moment, 
and to a crowd excited as only an Eastern crowd 
can be. It is not easy for the most practised 
orator to catch the ear and hold the attention of 
a confused and hostile crowd. Shakespeare 
means us to recognize consummate skill in Mark 
Antonyms handling of the Roman citizens at 
CsBsar's funeral; but he used flattering words, 
and he spoke in order to rouse the people against 
the assassins of Caesar, not against themselves. 
St. Peter had to address the crowd on a theme 
which could not be welcome, and to stir them to 
self-condenmation. Tet we see no trace of hesi- 
tation or embarrassment.^* ^ 

Chabacteristics. 1. It was characterized by 
great fearlessness. 

2. It had a definite, practical theme of vital 



importance, a theme which filled Peter's whole 
soul. 

3. It was based on facts, oo what he personally 
knew of Jesus Christ. The life of Christ all 
knew, but the great essential final fact, the resur- 
rection of Jesus, had occurred within 50 days ; 
so that even before a hostile audience Peter ** ad- 
duces no evidence, alleges no argument to prove 
its truth, but simply states the fact as indispu- 
table, and his hearers accept it without question 
or demur. The fact was too notorious, it seems, 
the witnesses who had seen Jesus alive since his 
resurrection too many, for any adversary to chal- 
lenge the testimony of the twelve. Peter here 
strikes the keynote of apostolic teaching.*' ^ 

4. The sermon was scriptural, based on what 
the people accepted without doubting. *^ The first 
thing that strikes one,'* says Bishop Williams, 
*' whether in the preaching of St. Peter or St. Paul, 
is the way in which they always present, at the 
outset, something held in common by themselves 
and their hearers. '* 

5. The sermon was well reasoned. It was an 
appeal to their convictions and good judgment. 

6. There was a direct, personal application. 

7. The real power came from the Holy Spirit, 
who was present. Nothing less can account for 
the results. 

8. There was also the speaker's personal char- 
acter and exi>erience. PhiOips Brooks says that 
*^ the most important part of a sermon is the man 
behind it." 



ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON. 

Subject. Jesus is the true Messiah and Saviour. 

Imtroixjctiok. a kindly denial of false accusations, and explanation of what led to them. 

Fulfilment of Scripture. 

Jesus did the works of the expected Messiah. 

His miracle they had witnessed. 

His refiurrection proved his Messiahship. 

All was in accordance with Scripture. 
Coicci^usiON. ** Qod hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Messiah." 
Applicatiok. Repent, Believe, Receive the Holy Spirit. 



Aboument. 



Intboduction. 14. Peter, standing up with 
tlie eleven other apostles, including Matthias. 
Peter was the spokesman, but all the others stood 
up with him as endorsers of what he said. 

Said, itrt^dty^aro, to proclaim out, to speak out 
(aW). It ** denotes a dear, loud utterance." 



Hearken, 4vtariiTa<rBf, from h, in, and ohs, the 
ear, *^ give e.ar.^'' Let my words enter your ears, 
both physic.ll and spiritual. 

15. Not drunken . . . seeing it is bnt the 
third hour. Nine o'clock. At so early an hour 
the chfirjje of drunkenness was contrary to all 



t la 4»eceAt« V 'A« Apottle*. 



* RandiOl. 
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2 : 16-1& 



16 But this is that which hatJTbJen spoken by the prophet Jo'6l : 

17 ' And it shaU ^^^^^>^ in the last days, saith God, 
' I will pour fSrth of my Spirit ' upon all flesh : 

And your sons and your *• daughters shall prophesy. 
And your young men shall see visions, 
And your old men shall dream dreams : 

18 Y^a'^nd on my servants and on my handmaidens inthoMdAyi 

I >^i»^oyro^t^",i»^<geday. ^j ^^ ^^^^^ . ^^^ t ^hey shaU prophesy! 

r Cited from Joel 2. 28-32. yven. 18,33. ImI. 32. 15 & 44. 3. Siek. 36. 27. See Rom. 6. 6. 
A TIL 3. 6. ach.21.9. 6 ch. 11. 28 & 21. 10. 1 Cor. 12. 10. 



« Cp. ch. la 45 



reasonable probability. The morning sacrifice 
** no doubt coincided with the third hour of the 
day, or 9 A. M. . . . Possibly they may have 
gathered chiefly to join in the prayer * at the time 
of incense ^ (Luke 1 : 10) ^ before which the Jews 
did not take food,'* and on festal days they ab- 
stained from food and drink until the sixth hour 
(twelve o'clock).^ This being a festal day the Jews 
would not have been drinking at all. 

TheAkgumsnt. 16. Spoken by the prophet 
Joel (2 : 2H-32), substantially from the Septuagint 
with great freedom of verbal alteration. 

17. In the laitdays, the last dispensation, the 
Messianic times so often foretold by the prophets ; 
beginning with Pentecost, but extending through 
the dispensation to the end. 

I will ponr ont, expressing g^at abundance in 
contrast with the gentle dews of the Spirit in the 
previous age. 

Of my Spirit, itwh rod irvt(fiiar6% jjlou. *Airh, 
from^ " may be accounted for by the thought that 
the Spirit of God considered in its entirety re- 
mains with God, and that men acquire only a 
certain portion of its energies (so Wendt, Holt^ 
mann). Or the partitive force of the word may 
be taken as signifying the great diversity of the 
Spirit's gifts and operations." * 

Upon aU flesh, that all mankind, with the sug- 
gested contrast between man as " flesh " with all 
its weakness, imperfections, and earthly tenden- 
cies, and the divine, glorious, all-powerful Spirit 

0fG(Kl. 

ShaU prophesy. Not chiefly or necessarily 
foretell, but speak forth the word God reveals 



to them, in many -different ways.^ Both men 
and women shall prophesy, shall see into the hMrt 
of things, as God opens their eyes, and sbsll 
speak out the truths tliey see, as Blary the mother 
of Jesus (Luke 1 : 46-55), and the four daughters 
of the Evangelist Philip at Cesarea (21 : 9). 

Charles Mackay has a poem in which Miltoo, 
blind to the blue sky, *' sees the bowers of Parar 
disc ; " and Beethoven, *' Music's Great High 
Priest," deaf to all sound, yet in his soul heait 
** jubilant hymns and lays of love." 

*' To blind old Milton's rayleMorfas 
A light divine \m given, 
And deaf Beethoven heart Uie hymns 
And harmonies of heaven.** 

And yonr young men shall see TisionB, 6pdffti%^ 
visible forms^ waking visions^ from 6ftAm^ to set. 
In the young the external senses are most alive. 
And yonr old men, in whom the inner senses 
are most active, shall dream dreams, iw^irviOf 
dreams in the night, from iy, in, and dwros, sleep. 
And yet the young are not excluded from dreams, 
nor the old from visions."* The whole* chureh 
should keep before her the vision of a perfect 
church, a perfect world, the city of (Jod.* 



** In youth, beside the lonely 
Voices and visions came to me ; 
In every wind I felt the stir 
Of some celestial messenger.** ' 

And on my servants (SovAovs), and on my 
handmaidens {BovKat). '' As there was no Hmit 
as to sex or age, so too there is no limit of condi- 
tion." « 



1 Edersheim, Temple and iU Service*, ch. 7. 

* Bee Kiiowling in loco, and on 3 : 1 ; and BUsson 2 : 14. 

* Knowling. 

* Bee Bushnell*8 Nature and the Supernatural. 
> Bengel. 

« GoMPASB the visions of Bunyan in his PilgrimU Pro- 
grtii, Dante*s vision in his Divina Commedia, Hilton's 
vision of Paradue lAttt, and Regained, Plato*s vision of an 
ideal Republic, Virgil's vision of the future in the Eneid. 

GoMPARB the opening of the eyes of Elisha's servant at 
Dothan (2 Kings 6: 8-17). Hagar*s eyes opened to 
the well CGen. 21 : 19). 



The Remarhihle Trance of Rev. William Tennent, of 
Freehold, New Jer»iey. 

The Sigter's Dreavt of Ifearen, a true story. 

The Dream of Dr. Philip Doddridge. These three 
have been printed in tract form. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon's dream, that changed his life and 
ministry, in How Christ came to Church. 

Dr. Bonar's dream, in Suggestive Jllustrationt on Acts 

p. 408. 
Mrs. Preston's Poems, " The Ideal and the Real." 
T T. B. Aldrich, in Sea Longings. 
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19 .And I will shew wonders in the heaven above, 
And signs oS the earth beneath ; 

Blood» and tire, and vapor of smoke : 

20 ''The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
And the moon into blood. 

Before tht«~tandnotabte a ^^ ^f the Lord come.' th.tgf«UiuKlnaUbl.<lav: 

21 vVnd it shall ~"1i?fir '**^ • whosoever shall caU on the name of the Ix)rd 

shall be saved. 

c 8e« Hatt. 24.29. <f Cp. 1 TIimb. S. 2 A B«t. 16. 14. eRom. 10. 13. Cp. ch. 16. 31. 



19. And I wm shew ^wonders, r^aara, par- 
Unts^ strange appearances, like the wonaen shown 
by Moses to Pharaoh in Egypt. It is akin to 
mpcw. to watch, observe; hence, something that 
caiU us to watch or observe. 

In heaT«n above, like the star in the East, the 
angel choir at the birth of Jesns, voioes speaking 
from heaven, as to Jesus and to Paul, the gift of 
the Spirit with its flame, and speaking with 
tongues. But more especially do these refer to 
spiritual wonders, political and moral wonders, 
the fall of nations, the overthrow of " spiritual 
wickedness in high places.*^ The fall of Rome, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, were among these 
wonders. See on Matthew 24: 29, 30. 

Signa. Miracles which were signs or evidences 
of great truths, of Jesus^ power and goodness 
and love; strange events which were signs of 
spiritual changes, and divine movements. In the 
earth beneath ; blood, and Are, and vapor of 
smoke, the wars and tumults, and destruction of 
men, as in the capture of Jerusalem, and many a 
war and commotion since, arising &om the con- 
flict of evil with good. These are signs that the 
gospel is alive and active, that the truth is not 
dead, that moral winter is giving way before the 
coming of spring. The battle is the sign of vic- 
tory. So Christ himself says, ** I came not to send 
peace, but a sword'' (Matt. 10: U), This is a 
universal principle. First, disturbance, overturn- 
ing, discussing, criticising, unsettling, as the way 
to better things.^ 

20. Tlie ran ehaU be turned into darkneu. 
This is the same as the prophecy of Christ in 
reference to his coming (Matt. 24 : 29). These are 
typical metaphors of real occurrences. Similar 
representations of great commotions are depicted 
in Isaiah 13: 10; 24: 23; 34: 4; £zekiel32: 7, 
H; Joel 2: 10; 3: 15; Amos 8:9; Micah3:6-8. 
They are the common imagery of Old Testament 
prophecy, applied to the destruction of Babylon 



by the Medes, to the judgment on Edom and 
Egypt, and on the nations iu connection with tlie 
return of Judah from the Exile. Even the com- 
mon speech of men describes a time of tribulation 
as one in which ** the skies are dark " and '* the 
sun of a nation's glory sets in if loom." '^ 

Before that great and notable, iwupayrj, from 
M, upon, and ipalyw, to shine, to be bright or clear ; 
hence, conspicuous, illustrious, shining out upon 
all and above all other days. 

Day of the Lord come. It came then in Pen- 
tecost, it came in the destruction of Jeriisuleni 
and the close of the Old Disiieusation, it huH come 
in every signal epoch of advance in His kingdom. 
It will come again before the final trium]>}i. 

21. Whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord. An expression for those who b<>lieve 
in him and worship him, and are his discipleH. 

Of the Lord. " In Joel, K/>pios (Lord) is un- 
doubtedly used of the Ix)rd Jehovah, and the 
word is here transferred to Christ. In its bear- 
ing on our Lord's divinity this fact is of primary 
importance, for it ia not merely that the early 
Christians addressed their ascended Lord so many 
times by the same name which is used of Jehovah 
in the LXX., — although it is certainly remark- 
able that in 1 Thess. the name is applied to (Minst 
more than twenty times, — but that they did not 
hesitate to refer to him tlie attributes and pro- 
phecies which the great prophets of the Jewish 
nation had afisociated with the name of Jehovah.' 

Shall be saved, from the impending calami- 
ties. It is remarkable that no Christians p<;rished 
in the siege of Jerusalem. Thouph more than a 
million of Jews i>erished, yet the followers of 
Christ who wer • there, having been warned by 
him, when they saw the signs of the Romans ap- 
proaching, withdrew to Pella, and were preserved. 
But the salvation means much more than delivei^ 
ance from imi)ending calamities. The disciples 
shall come forth from the trials like gold purified 



1 Fmith ^* reels not in the storm of wsrring words, 
She briffhtens at the clssh of * Tes * aiul * Mo,* 
She sees the Beat that glimineTS through the Worst, 
She feels the mm is hid hot for a night, 
flic wficB the summer through the winter bod, 
♦ht fhitt bsfors ths MoMWim ^•n^ 



She bean the lark within the songlem ef(K, 
She finds the fountain where they wailed * mirage.* " 

Tennyson's T/ie Ancient Sage. 

* Byron^B Poem*, " Darkneat," " I had a dream that 
was not all a dream.** 

* Koowling. 
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2:22-25. 



22 Vo men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of NSz'a-rgth, ^a man approved 
of (iod 'unu^'you ^ by * mKiSV work* ami wonders and signs, which • Gkxl did by 
him in the midst of you, even as ye yourselves •^•*' know : 

23 Him, > bemg delivered up by * the determinate coxmsel and 'foreknowledge 

nf (i^nA "« \r» *'*^*^ t«ken. and n by wicked hands have cruritled _„ ,1 alain : 
IH VtUU, ye b> the hand oflawless men did crucify and iUy: 

24 « Whom God *""'" raised up, having loosed the fiSS of death: because "it 
was not possible that he should be holden of it. 

25 For David "'Siiif " concerning him, 

I ^^hJhSd the Lord always before my face; 

For he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved : 

/ See John 3. 2. g eh. 10. 38. Luke 24. 19. h 2 Cor. 12. 12. 2 Thesa. 2. 9. Heb. 2. 4. Cp. Rom. 15. 19, a/. 

i Cp. Biatt. 12. 28. j Matt. 20. 24. Cp. ch. 3. 13 & Matt. 20. 19. See Luke 24. 20. k Luke 22. 22. Cp ch 3c 18 
& 4. 28 & 13. 27. / 1 Pet. 1. 2. Cp. 1 Pet. 1. 20 & Rev. 13. 8. m See ch. 5. 30. n 1 Cor. 9. 21 (for mg.). Cp. 
Rom. 2. 12 (for mg.). o ver. 32. ch. 3. 15 & 4. 10 & 10. 40 & 13. 30, 33, 34, 37 & 17. 31. Rom. 4. 31 <& 6. 4 A 8. 11 
& 10. 9. 1 Cor. i\.H& ir>. 15. 2 Cor. 4. 14. Gal. 1.1. Eph. 1. 20. Col. 2. 12. 1 TheM. 1. 10. Heb. 13. 20. 1 Ptet 
1 . 21. Cp. Eph. 2. 5. p Cp. Luke 24. 5 & John 10. 18 & 2 Tira. 1. 10 & Heb. 2. 14 A Rev. 1. 17, 18. g Cited from 
Pb. 16. 8-11. 



in the fire. They shjtll b<3 saved in character, and 
have "the fuhiess of blessing for body and soul 
which the verb exprewHes on the lijys of Christ." 
Their cause shall be triumphant ; the truth for 
which they lived shall shine forth as the sun. 

22. Jesus of Nazareth. The name they had 
all seen on the title over the cross. 

Approved of God, airo^f^eiyfifvov, pointed out^ 
shown to be what he flaimtd to he. Peter used the 
arjjiiment from miracles, which so many of onr 
day are inclined to slight. The miracles were 
G<k1's endorsement of Jesus, his t^stinumy to 
him ; and the proofs that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Son of God. would be very imperfect without 
the miracles, Svvdfi€(ri^ powers inherent in Christ, 
the manifestations of divine power, deeds which 
only God can do ; and wonders, r^paaiy marvellous 
deeds, exciting; wonder, and calling attention to 
God as their doer ; and signs, arjfidois, the signs 
or ('vidences of Jesus' divine mission, and of the 
truth he taught, and of the nature of God. 

23. Him, being delivered, Moroy, betrayed, by 
•Judas, but in accordance with the determinate, 
ufpifffi^yi)^ marked out with definite iimits^ deter- 
mined by decree or appointment. 

Counsel, $ovKi), " designates His Eternal Plan, 
by which he has arranged all things." ^ 

Foreknowledge, "the omniscience^ by which 
every part of this plan is foreseen and unforgot- 
ten by Him." ^ Peter thus shows that the death 
of Christ was not a defeat, was not an overthrow 
of God's plans, as would seem to the people, but 
an essential part of the divine plan for the Mes- 
siah and the scheme of redemption. 



Te have taken. Pet«r told them the pUb 
truth. By wicked, lawless, hands. Koman sol- 
diers, who were Gentiles without the law of God. 

24. Whom God hath raised up. Thus defeat 
ing the plans of those who crucified Jesns. This 
was essential to the Mesaah. 

Having loosed the pains, iXtpos^ (birik-pangs,) 
as commonly used in classical Greek, of death, 
presenting the death of Christ as birth-throes, 
and his resurrection as a new birth into life. The 
word wbTuas, birth-pangs^ is found in the Septuft- 
gint translation of Psalms 18: 4 and 116: 3. 
But " this figure, which presents the death of 
Christ as a new birth unto life, beautiful and ap- 
propriate as it is in itself, does not exist in the 
original, but only in the LXX. The Hebrew in 
both Psalms uses another figure, cords qf death: 
and this is evidently the figrure in the apostle^s 
mind, for he pa.sses on to the impossibility of 
Jesus being holden by them." ^ " The cords of a 
hunter catching his prey. . . . 8heol and Death 
are personified as hunters lying in wait for their 
prey with nooses and nets, ... in which the 
Christ could not be bound, since he was himself 
the Life." 8 

25. For David speaketh concemiiLg him, Ps. 
K). "In Delitzsch's view, whatever can mark 
a Psalm as Davi<Iic we actually find combined 
here, e. (/., coincidences of many kinds which he 
regards as undoubtedly Davidic, and he sees no 
rea.son for giving up the testimony afforded by the 
title." 8 So Perowne and most commentators.^ 

I foresaw, irpoa>p<6/u»7»'. *' Not to see b^orehand^ 
but to .see before one^s self^ as in I^i, 16 : 8." * 



1 Alford. > RendftU. 

' Knowlingf. 

* Cheyiie, who places nearly all the Pnlms at a late 
date, of course tliinlu it was not by David, but only " in a 



hiorh def^ree Davidic, ... a sjinbolic term for vigor and 
originality of style." But Peter's whole argument i« false 
if this Paahn was not by David. 
M. B. Vincent. 
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26 Therefore '^^^ my heart ^Jp^uu and my tongue ^,SS?;' 
Moreover **•** my flesh aiw shall dnSi *" in hoi)e : 

27 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in ' li'iiU, 

' Neither wilt thou '"J?^ l^^ « Holy One to " see corruption. 

28 Thou '"^SLdSt* known u*Ao me the ways of life ; 

Thou shalt make me full of g\»S7wm with thy countenance. 

29 B«th^n^''iSt?«"^inVJ*5oo freely -p^^^-^^y^" of the -patriarch David, nhat he '' 
both dSd^ and ^ wa. buried, and his • **&?" is with us unto this day. 

30 " 7S'thi?rSI>re a prophet, and knowing that * God had sworn with an oath 

to him, that of the fruit of his lomS' ^^^^^oU^^^. ^^ ^^^^Ij r»iaeup^CMjri«t^o^.itun 

his throne ; 

r Rom. 4. 18. s rer. 31. See Matt 11. 23. ^ ch. 13. 36. ti See Heb. 7. 26. v Cp. Luke 2. 26. «; ch. 7. 
8, 9. Heb. 7. 4. x Cp. ch. 13. 36. y 1 Kin. 2. 10. z Neh. 3. 10. a Cp. 2 Sam. 23. 2 & Matt. 22. 43 & Heb. 
11.32. 6 See Luke 1. 32. 



Hie Lord always before my face. Like an ad- 
vooite at a trial atjiiidiii-; beside his client. 

He ia on my right hand. '' Looking forth for 
help in time of need, he saw the Lord before him 
standing at his right hand.^' ^ 

Should not be moved from his prosperity and 
happiness, his position as a servant of God. 

86. My heart. Not only the seat of the affec- 
tions, but of the whole moral and intellectual na- 
ture. 

My flesh, my body, ehaU rest, Karaaicny^ 
<rci. Literally, shall dicell in a tent or tabernacle ; 
from Kard^ down from, from a higher to a tower 
place; and trmirfi, a tent, — shall encamp or place 
my tabernacle on hope, abiding there till hope shall 
be transformed to realization . Professor Vi ncent, 
in his admirable Word Studies, says: *' It is a 
beaatiful metaphor. My flesh shall encamp on 
hxppe; pitch its tent there to rest through the 
night of death, until the morning of resurrec- 
tion.'' 

In hope of restoration and recovery. 

27. Thou wilt not leave (give over) my sonl in 
(to) heU, Hades, the place of the dead. In its 
literal meaning, ** David says nothing about what 
shall happen to him after death, but is expressing 
his conviction that God will not leave him to per- 
ish — will not give him up to be the prey of the 
grave, nor suffer him * to see the pit.' " ^ In real- 
ity all this took place in the case of Christ, only 
in a somewhat different form from that experi- 
enced by David. 

Thine Holy One. The Hebrew is often rendered 
•• Thy Beloved One." Both expressions apply to 
David, but in a far higher degree to David's 
greater Son. 



To see corruption, lleb. '' To see the pit," the 
g^'ave, and Hades the place of the dead. 

28. Thou hast made known to me the ways 
of life, the recovered life of his body, and the 
higher spiritual life, communion with God, im- 
mortal life. ** It seems impcHisihle that David 
who here expresses such a f ulneHs of confidence in 
God, such a living personal relationship to him, 
could have ever dreamed that such a relationship 
would end with death." * 

Full of joy, (v<f>poa6trrii, of good or cheerful 
mind.* 

29. Patriarch, irarpidpxou; from warpid, a 
line'ige, a family^ a race, and &px6>t ^^ begin; 
hence, one who begins a new family or race. 

He is both dead and buried. Peter states 
factji known to all. 

80. Therefore being a prophet. ** The word is 
here used in the double sense of one declaring 
God's will, and also of one foretelling how that 
will would be fulfilled." & 

^* David's words, spoken of himself and his 
circumstances, could only be in their highest and 
literal sense true of the great Son of David who 
was to come. David often spoke concerning him- 
self: but THE Spirit who spoke in David, con- 
cerning Chri.tt.''*^ 

And knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him. Made a most solemn promise sev- 
eral times repeated (2 S;im. 7 : 1.'^, 1(5 ; Psalms 
89 : :<, 4, 21), ;«?, 1^7 ; VV2 : 11). 

That of the fruit of his loins ... he wonld 
raise np Christ (the best text^ omit '" ("hrist." 
but the argument is the same), to sit on his 
throne. This was comi)letely true only tlirough 
Christ, the ever-living king of the house of David. 



1 RendalL 

s Perowne on The Paaim*. Prof. Potwin's Here and 
There im lAe New Testament, chaptsr 10. 
• PSfOw a s, Psatms 16 : IL 



* See Arnold's Light of Asia. Tbe seven fears changed 
to tlie seven joys. 

* Knowling. 

* AlfonL 
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2 : 31-^7. 



31 He "fS?BSlSj",S:r spake of the resurrection of the Christ, that - SlSuSr was ^ 
left in Ji&,"SiV*Sid his flesh ***** see corruption. 

32 This Jesus "di? ^ God «ilS up, ' wher^jof we all are witnesses. 

33 / te'tSiSf iSS ' by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of 
* the Father * the promise of the Holy Ghost, ^ he hath ^SS^ forth this, which 
ye "^"^ see and hear. 

34 For * David ^USkfid S2f* into the heavens : but he saith himself, 

'The Li?d said imto my Ix)rd, Sit thou on my right hand, 

35 Till I make thine enemies ?he footstOOl* of thy feet. 

36 T^{2«" ^«^ all the house of Is'ra-gl therefore know assuredly, that •» God hath 

marla ^^^^^ Ktme Jesns, whom ye Iwve crucifled, both Lord and ClirlBt. 
llidUU him both n Lord and Christ, this Jesus o whom ye crucifled. 

37 Now when ^ they heard this^ they were pricked in their heart, and said 
unto Peter and *" the rest of the apostles, ^*"j?;ite\**""' « what shall we do ? 



c Ter. 27. d ver. 24. e ch. 1. 22 & 4. 33. See ch. 1. 8 (for mg.) & Luke 24. 48. /ch. 6. 31. Epb. 1. 20. Phil. 

2. 9. Heb. 2. 9. 1 Pet. 3. 22. g Ex. 15. 6. Ps. 96. 1. See Mark IG. 19 (for mg.). h ch. 1. 4. Cp. John 16. 7. 

i Oal. 3. 14. j ver. 17. k Cp. John 3. 13. / Cited from Pb. 110. 1, which see. m See Bfatt. 28. 18. n Rom. 

14. 9. 2 Cor. 4. 5. Phil. 2. 9, 11, at. o ver. 23. p Cp. ch. 5. 33 & 7. 54. q ch. 16. 30. Luke 3. 10. 



81. He seeing this before. irpoiSc^v, foreseeing, 
as a prophet. He foresaw the fact, but he prob- 
ably had no clear idea of the way or the date of 
the fulfilment. 

Spake of the resurrection of Christ, through 
which alone this prophecy could be fulfilled. 
** What was true of David in the lower sense was 
true in the fullest and highest sense of Christ." ^ 
If Christ had not been raised, this promise and 
prophecy must have failed. 

82. Tliis Jesus hath CK>d raised up, and there- 
fore the prophecy is fulfilled in him, and he is the 
Messiah. 

33. By the right hand, the symbol of power. 
Exalted by the ascension to his throne in heaven. 

Having received . . . the promise, that which 
was promised, of the Holy Ohost, as given in 
Joel 3 : 28, and recorded in John 14 : 2«) ; 15 : 26. 
This was a proof that Jesus was the Messiah. He 
hath shed forth this, the Holy Spirit and the re- 
sults of his coming, which ye now see and hear. 

84. All this was in accordance with the scrip- 
tures, for David, to whom he had just referred 
(vers. 25-:tl), is not ascended into the heavens, 
but was buried and his sepulchre was well known 
to them (ver. 2^)). He did not return to life, and 
ascend with his whole being, as Jesns did. The 
Lord (Jehovah) said unto my (David's) Lord. 
The M^siah seen in prophetic vision. This pas- 
sage, quoted from the Greek translation of Psalm 
110, was applied to the Messiah by Jesus himself 
in his argument with the Pharisees, in Peter's 
presence only a few weeks before (Matt. 22 : 
41-45). As this could not possibly refer to David 
himself, it must refer to ** great David's greater 



Son," the Messiah, and was so r^arded by the 
Jews. 

85. Until I make thy foes thy footstool, till 
he has the final victory, and eternal reign. The 
expression refers to the fact "" that formerly kings 
were accustomed to place their feet upon the 
necks of their conquered enemies." ^ 

Conclusion. 86. Let all the house of laraeL 
Who believe and cherish these divine proraises, 
and are looking forward with hope to the Mes* 
sianic times. 

Know assuredly, iuir^ax&s^ from &, nal^ and 
<r<pd\Ka^ to cause to fail^ as in wrestling ; to over- 
throw^ as a ship by a storm, or as an army by the 
enemy ; to d^eat, to d elude ^ to cause to err^ or go 
wrong. Hence, the compound word means to know 
with such certainty that there can be no falling^ no 
defeat, no mistake, 

Ck)d hath made that same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified. They had rejected Jesus ; many 
of them had joined in the cries of ** Crucify him." 
They thought he was destroyed. 

Both Lord, your King in David's line, and 
Christ, the promised Messiah. 

ArrucATioN. The Wat to be saved. 
First Step. 87. They were pricked, Kartp^yn 
<rav ; from icard, intensive, and y{nron, to prick with 
a sharp point. Hence, they were pricked deeply^ 
intensely^ with the sharp point of his discourse. In 
their heart. Consciences, moral nature, as with 
a scorpion's sting, **as with a two-edged sword." 
**So, Homer, of the puncture of a spear; of 
horses dinting the earth with their hoofs, etc. 
Here, therefore, of the sharp painful emotion, the 
sting produced by Peter's words. Cicero, speak- 



1 ParowiM. 



> ProCBlMS. 
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38 S? Peter ISS unto them, *" Repent' ye, and ' be baptized every one of you 
'in the name of Jesus Christ " Jnto the remission of your sins? and ye shall re- 
ceive * the gift of the Holy Ghost. 



r ch. 3. 19 & 20. 21 & 26. 18, 20. Luke 24. 47. s ch. 22. 16. Cp. ch. 8. 12. See Mark 16. 16. 
ch. 8. 16. w See Mark 1.4. v ch. 10. 46. Cp. ch. 8. 15, 20 & 11. 17. See John 7. 39. 



t ch. 10. 48. See 



iDg of the oratory of Pericles, sajrs that his speech 
left stings in the minds of his hearers {De Orator e^ 
III. 34).*^ ^ *^ No word ctiuld better make known 
that the sting of the last word had b^on to 
work.'^2 

They saw that they had committed an awful 
crime against Grod and the nation and themselves. 
Tliey were in danger of the judgment to come. 
They had rejected their best friend and Saviour. 
They had done despite to the >Son of God.' 

The Need of Conviction of Sin. (1) It leads 
men to seek the Saviour. If one does not feel 
guilty, why should he seek forgiveness ? If one 
imagines he is well, why should he go to the phy- 
sician? (2) The greatest means for tlie conviction 
of sin is a view of Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
His perfect life shows us the imperfection of ours. 
That he should come from heaven to suffer and 
die to save us proves the exceeding evil and dan- 
ger of sin. (3) The presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit make these means effective. For 
men may know they are sinful, and not feel it, 
or seek to escape. They may excuse themselves 
and be utterly careless under the most vivid pre- 
sentation of Christ, and the most fervent appeals. 

Second Step. And said . . . Men and breth- 
ren, showing how kindly they felt toward Peter. 
Apparently the meetinfi^ broke up into frag- 
ments, and different persons not only asked pub- 
licly of the speaker, but held conversation with 
the i^xistles and other disciples who mingled with 
the crowd. What ihall we dol The sin had 
been committed ; the penalty overhung them. 
They oould not undo the deed. What could they 
do in reference to it? How could they them- 
selves escape from their guilt; how could they 
ward off the doom of their nation ? Their guilt, 
as to this deed, awakened their conscience as to 
other sins, and made them feel the depth of their 
anf nl character. Very often it occurs that some 
Qa» overt act, with its train of consequence, re- 
veals the sinful nature, and makes men cry out 
for salration from all sin. 

ThtbdStep. 88. Then Peter said unto them, 
Bepent, ^rai^<rarc. " A word compounded of 
the preposition iitrd, f^ft^^ with, and the verb 



vo€w, to perceive and to think, as the result of per- 
ceiving or observing. In this compound the pre- 
position combines the two meanings of time and 
change, which may be denoted by qfier and dif- 
ferent ; so that the whole compound means to think 
diff^erently q/ler. Merdyoia {repentance) is there- 
fore, primarily, an after-ihought, different from the 
former thought ; then, a change of mind, which 
issues in regret and in change of conduct^ * Sor- 
row for sin Ls not repentance, but leads to repent- 
ance. One may be sorry on account of sin for 
various reasons, and not repent. But one cannot 
repent and not be sorry for the sin. Repentance 
implies a change of mind and heart, of controlling 
motive and purpose. 

Note the difference between resolving to do 
some single act, or to change some small purpose 
or habit, and the resolve to change the great aim 
and purpose of the whole life. 

FouBTH Strp. Believing in Jesus, as Master, 
Saviour, and Guide — a faith which trusts the 
whole life to his guidance and control. This is 
implied in the requirement to be baptized. 

Fifth Step. And be baptized ... in (rather, 
unto, M) the name of Jesus Christ. This was 
the rite by which they publicly confessed their 
acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, their trust in 
him, and their consecration to his service. It was 
like taking an oath of allegiance when one be- 
comes a citizen of a country. 

Confession of Chkibt bt Baptism. This is 
(1) a duty commanded by Christ. It is of the 
utmost importance. It is binding on all. (2) It 
is a test of faith and obedience. A faith that is 
not willing to confess publicly the Saviour is not 
strong enough or of the right kind to save the 
soul. (3) Public confession confirms and strength- 
ens the disciple. It commits him to the side of 
Christ. It is like enlisting in the army. It is 
Cortes^s burning the ships that brought his army 
to Mexico ; there is no retreat. It is like wearing 
the white ribbon, or the blue ; people expect you 
to live up to your principles. (4) It gives power 
over the world ; it is a continual sermon proclaim- 
ing the gospel, and testimony that you believe 
Christ. (5) It is a means of organization, and 



t Prof. Vincenft, Word Studies. 

* -prof. Knowlfaig. 

* Compare tbe effect of the Palmer^s speech npcm Lord 
MarmiiNi, in Soott'e Poem*. Victor Hugo^e Ijes MvsAratttrx, 
Uan ValJew^ ''Tbe Uafhter of the aoul iit Itaelf.** 
Sbakeepeare's JtamUet, sad Macbeth, sod Bichard Jfl. 



The iMt chapters of Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Z^etf- 
ture*, '* Conscience.*' The poem **1 sat alone with my 
conscience," in Suggrttire Ultutnitions on John, p. 401. 
Dr. Bonar's hymn '' I see the crowd in PiUte's hall '* Is 
very effective. 
« M. R. Vinoent. 
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2 : 39-41. 



39 For "^ '*ll^;ririii ""rmu^i;:' and 'to your children, and "to aU that are afar off, 
even * as many as the Lord our (lod shall eall* umohim. 

40 And with many other words "*"' he ti»tin^, and exhSt&'tlieiii, saying, " Save 
yourselves from this ^ "'ruokJa'* generation. 

41 ?S;i!;S that »^*^**"^ received his word were baptized: and ^^'SSS'^USSf.lSr 
ffi,? in timt'S about three thousand souls. 

w Rom. 9. 4. X oh. 3. '25. laai. M. 13. Cp. laai. 44. 3. y ch. 22. 21. laai. 57. 19. Eph. 2. 13, 17. r Joel 2. 
:W. Rom. 8. ;J0. a Cp. vers. 21, 47. b Deut. 32. r>. Matt. 17. 17. PhU. 2. 15. c ver. 47. 



unity, and fellowship, adding greatly to power 
and usefulness. A thousiind separate individuals 
are weakness itself, coiupaiHid with a regiment or 
an organization of a thousand men. 

Sixth Step. For (unto) the remission of sins, 
tU i<f>faii/ ; from (U, unto, as the end to bi* 
reached ; Afpta-iy, from cupirifiif to send airut/, to 
discharge. The sins are sent airai/, the debt is re- 
moved, and the sinner is discharged svs from bond- 
age or from the court and phice of punishment. 
Here wjis the way in which their guilt, on iiccount 
of which their consciences were disturlwd. could 
be removt'd. Sins are remitted, first, by forgive- 
ness, taking away the iHJimlty, and tivating the 
sinner its if he had not sinned ; and second, by 
taking away sin itself, the disiM^ition to sin, the 
love of sin, the practice of sin. Men are siived, 
" not in sin, but from sin.'' ^ 

Skvknth Stki'. Ye shall receive the gfift of 
the Holy Ghost, sometimes in tlui same fonn in 
which they had just seen it manifested ; and al- 
ways in his abiding pn^sence, dwelling within 
them as a fountain of life (John 7: iiH), as the 
Comf»>rter, tp:iching, guiding, inspiring, helping, 
purifying, giving peace and hope and joy, accord- 
in«r to the promise (John l.'i-l(»). 

The Wel(?ome. 39. For the promise, of the 
Mes.siah, and of the outiKiuring of the Holy Spirit 
and of salvation as foretold by Joel (vers. 1(»-21) 
and other prophets. It included all the hoi>es 
and blessings which the Messiidi w;is to bring. 
Is unto you, in spite of your sins and your cru- 
cify imr the Messiah. H»* wjis the expression of 
(lod's love to you. IL' dird that you might be 
saved. Therefore he wants to save you. The 
promise is yours. And to your chUdren. No 
one wants to be saved alone. Your being saved 
from sin is the Ufarest and surest way to the sal- 
vation of your childn*n. all down the ages. And 
to aU that are afar off. All (Tcntile nations. 
Tlie near are Jews, the afar qff". Gentiles (Isa. 57 : 
19 ; Zech. i\ : 15 ; Eph. 2 : l.i, 1 7). Even as many 
as the Lord our God shaU caU. Tin* Greek 
wor»l implies that the call is ** unto him *' (K. V.). 



It does not declare that every one who is called 
accepta the eall, but that this promise is for alL 
Jews and Gentiles. It reaches as far as the in- 
vitation. None are called to less tliaii this; and 
all that are called may claim this promise as 
theirs. God's welcomes are heart-felt, warm, 
earnest, sincere, wide-reaching, all-inclusiTe. No 
one is left out. No one is too far away. **" There 
is frozen music in many a heart that tlie beams of 
encounigement would melt into a glorious song.^' 

40. And with many other words. With every 
{R'rsu^&sive argument, presented in every attract- 
ive form. Did he testify. Bear witness that 
the promise was l)eing fulfilled from his own ex- 
perience of what Jesus had taught and done, prov- 
ing him to be the Messiah. Save yourselves, 
liy repenting and l>elieving on Jesus. Fromthil 
untoward, (tkoXms. Lit., crooked ; hence, meta- 
phorically. jHri'trse, intractable, '"Toward" is 
to-ward, inclined towards; hence, gentle., docile: 
as ** froward " is from-ward, turned from, averse. 

'"T ia a good hearing when children are toward. 
But a harsh Iiearing when women are /rofcarrf.** * 

The untoward generation was one turned 
away from (lod and from the right. They were 
to save themselves from the influences and from 
the condemnation that were coming upon that 
generation. One of the chief hindrances to be- 
coming disciples, and <me of the chief dangers to 
which the new disciples were exposed, came from 
their environment, from the perverse generation 
which suri*ounded them. They had to resist 
these plausible and cunning and ]iowerfaI men, 
to break away from false doctrine, defy selfish 
authority, to forsake old friends, to endure de- 
rision, hatred, and i)ersecution. This was no 
small thing to do. It 'acted as a sieve to sift out 
false disciples, and keep the church sincere and 
pure. 

THE BISTH OF THE CHUBCH, ver. 41. 

41. They that gladly received his word. The 
K. V. omit.s tjladly, as do the oldest MSS. AU 
who received the wor<l were baptized, but doubt- 



* Moore's ParmfUr mnl thr Prri fumisheH u go<^l 
ilhutratiuii conceniiir; foririvptte^H, by way of coutrust iui 
to the way of retuiwiiou. The I'eri 



" at the (fat«» 
or Ivd(M) htocnl disconsolate.** 
• Taming oj' the Shrew, V. ii. 
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And ''they continued stedfastly in the apostles? * uSI^uiSS and ^fellowship, 
a the *' breaking of bread* and iSe prayers. 



). Heb. 10. 25. See ch. 1. 14. 
>r. 46. See ch. 20. 7. 



e Bee 1 Cor. 14. 6. /Oal. 2.9. Phil. 1. 5. IJohn 1. 3. ^ Luke 24. 36. 



hey did it gladly, freely, joyfully. It was 
lost jojrful act of their lives. Compulsory 
on is no religion. It was esteemed a great 
fege to he a Christian. The people were en- 
«stic on the subject. ** Receiving the word ^' 
es that they received Jesus as their Messiah, 
, and teacher; they committed themselves 
rve him, to obey his teachings, to live ac- 
Dg to the principles of his kingdom, to de- 
bhemselves to the task of canyiug out the 
an of the Christ. 

m baptized, not necessarily on the day in 
1 they believed, nor by the apostles alone. 
PTISM is (1) the appointed method of making 
Fession of religion, and, therefore, every dis- 
of Christ should be baptized. No one can 
a simpler, a more significant, or better 
od of confessing Christ. Jesus himself was 
zed, as an example to all his followers. (2) 
ism is a public renunciation of sin, and pro- 
n of cleansing by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
a perfect symbol of the putting away of the 
ment of sin, and of the cleansing of heart 
Ife. (3) It is a symbol of the new, the risen 
ith Christ Jesus. (4) It is a symbol of the 
am of the Holy Spirit. 

ire were added, to the number of Chris- 
Three thousand souls. This was a glori- 
eginning for the new church. The numbers 
1 greatly to the power of the movement, 
person was a centre of influence. Three 
and burning and shining lights were scat- 
over the city. There are some great ad- 



vantages in a slow and steady growth. There 
are other and great advantages in powerful re- 
vivals, which impress a community in a way that 
the same number unfolding like the lilies of 
spring could not do. 

A BEAUTXPITL PICTUBE OF THE FIB8T 
CHUBGH, vers: 42-47. 

This picture of the early church is so attract- 
ive, so beautiful, so ideal, that some commenta- 
tors have felt that it was idealized by late writers 
and was not literally true. But as a matter of 
fact it has been repeated over and over again, 
for short spaces of time.^ Our own eyes have 
seen it. This picture, like the times of true and 
deep revival, like the picture of the New Jerusa- 
lem in Revelation, is a perpetual ideal before the 
church, and one that can be attained because it 
has been. ^* God never permitted us to form a 
theory too beautiful for his power to make prac- 
tical." 

*' And God shall make dlrinely real 
The highest form of thy ideal.*' ' 

The Chukch Learning. 42. And they con- 
tinued, stedfastly, trpoaKaprfpovyr^s (from irp6sy 
to^ and Kaprtpbs. strong)^ adhering strongly to^ per- 
sisting against all adverse influences. It is steady, 
persistent work that tells. No one can be a good 
scholar who is fitful and irregular in his attend- 
ance at school. In the apostles' doctrine, lilaxv 
(didache), teaching^ in the truths of tlieir religion, 
and in the words and life of Jesus, and in the 
practical duties of religion.^ Teaching implies 



B the account of BaTonarola at the height of his 
in Florence ; and the reviral under Edwards, 
lyle, speaking of the Reformation, says : ** Once 
Into this diTlne white heat of temper, v:ere il only 
reason and not again, it is henceforth considerable 
(b all its remaining history. Nations are benefited 
ea by being thrown once into dirine white heat in 
anner. And no nation that has not had such divine 
fsms at any time is apt to come to much." So 
1 experiences help us all the rest of our lirea Re- 
heights bless us evermore ; and when they have 
1 away, and we have come down into the valleys, 
BSflinga have not left us. 

Palace Beautiful of Bunyan's PUgrivVs Progres* is 
Mt perfect picture of the church and its ordinances 
literature. The lions in the way before coming ; 
rter. Watchful, welcoming the pilgrim at the door ; 
amination by the gentle maidens. Piety, Prudence, 
liarity, with their discourse at the supper; the 
ig in the Chamber of Peace ; the study of the rec- 
4 the place ; the vision of the Delectable Moun- 
and the pottin^Hai the armor lor future warfare — 



make altogether a fitting picture of the ** house built by 
the Lord of the hill, for the relief and security of pil- 
grims.'* 
s Mrs. Preston's Poem*, ''The Ideal and the Real.*' 
YuiOH OP THS Idsal Chubch. *' No poet's dream hns 
ever yet embodied the climax and consummation of hu- 
man capabilities ; but each new dream is a prophecy of 
the future, and is freshly watering the seeds of realiza- 
tion. It has been truly said, * The poetic idealism of to- 
day will be the prose reality of to-morrow.' " — Maxwell. 

" Still, through our paltry stir and strife. 
Glows down tlie wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble ReaL'* 

Lmcell. 

* Ths DmACHi iBiiaxji). We obtain some knowledge of 
the instruction given by the apostles from an ancient 
manuscript discovered at Constantinople in 1873 by 
Bp. Bryennios, called The Ih'dnrhe, or Ttuichhig of the 
AposiJeSt the longer title being. The Teaching of the Lortl, 
through the Twelve AposUety to the Nation*. It was a 
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A See Mark 16. 20. 



43 And ft»ar came upon every soul : and * many wonders and signs were don*^ i 
by the apostles. ' 



something taught, and that b doctrine. One of 
the best iiiarkit uf a Christian life is the desire 
t4) learn. *' Disciple ** means a learner. Courer- 
sion wakes up the mind as well as the conscience. 
Tliey went to school to the apostles. They would 
be intelligent Christians, because thus they would 
(a) b«; Iwtter themselves, (6» be kept from error, 
(r) Im) fitted to spread the gospel to others. 

The whole b<Kiy of Christians should attend 
the TKACHiNf} SKKVicKH of the church. The 
Snn(lay-sch(M)l should be the Bible school for all. 
Christianity is the natural ally of learning.^ 

Thk Chirch as a rMTF.i) Family. And fel- 
lowship, Koivwv'Kf. (from koii^6s, annmon), which is 
tlu' Latin rommnuls (from rony t«Hj(thtr, and muniVi, 
5/rfiVf ), hiiiwe, function, duty Unfethtr (or from con^ 
togtthtr^ and the root wu, to bind)^ hence, bound 
tO(/*thtr, U lungintj to all.'- 

The <lisi'ii>les wt-re like one loving family. 
**May not a g<MMl parallel Imj found in Phil. 1 : 
r>, where ftllowship, whilst it signifies coopera- 
tion in the widest senst*, including fellowship in 
sympathy, suffering, and toil, also indicates the 
8]>ecial and tangible manifestation of this fellow- 
ship in the rea<ly idnisgiving and contributions of 
the Philippian clinreh."^ Personal influence is 
one of the stronjjest fjiotors in education, in the 
formation of character, and the guidance of life. 
No hermit life can be ju* effective in Christian 
growth and usefulness liS a life of fellowship with 
the true saints. 

TiiK Chikcii WoKSHippiNf;. And in break- 
ing of bread. Apparently this refers to the 
a<j<i)Kr or love-feasts of the early Christians, fol- 
lowed by the siicrament of the Lortl's Supper, 
just as at its institution by ,Iesus the Lord's Sup- 
per followed the s<M'ial Piissover feast. The love- 
fejist '* was a custom in the primitive church, ac- 
cording to which all the members of a congre- 



fcatioii, eren the roaster and his slares, met to- 
gether at a oooimoD meal. . . . OriginsUr tk 
character of the agapa was strictly devotionil: 
the feast eulminated in the celebration of tk 
Eneharist. At the same time it was a social sm- 
bol of the equality and solidarity of the <»ngrec»- 
tion. Here all gare and receired the kiv of 
love." « 

** The Holy Communion was at fiist, sad for 
some time, tUl abuses put an end to the pFartiee. 
inseparably connected with the agapie. or lave-ftatU, 
of the Christians, and unknown cut a separate ordi- 
nance. To these agapct^ accompanied ss they 
were at this time by the celebration of the Lfird s 
Supper, the ''breaking of [the] bread" refeis,— 
from the custom of the master of the feast break- 
ing bread in asking a blessing. '* ^ 

And in prayen. '' Christian prayen at sutcd 
hours, answering to Jewish prayers, and peiliaia 
replacing the synagogue prayers." * It included 
also stated prayen at the Temple (.3: 1) sad 
prayer-meetings at private houses (4 : 24-30). " la 
Greek ciUes members of the church met for wor 
ship in the houses of Christians.^* ^ 

The Church at Wokk. 48. And fear. 
Reverential awe 'in the presence of the mj-sterions 
]M>wer, working such wonders of grace and love. 
Only very dull or very wicked people could help 
feeling this awe. It doubtless terrified men vbu 
knew the evil of their lives, but would not repent; 
like Macbeth, who " retained enough of goodneM 
to make him a haggard, miserable criminal; 
never enough to restrain him from crime." For 
they '* must serve the devil as slaves, if they ^iU 
not decide to serve God as freemen."* Hu-y 
feared God, and therefore feared nothing elst*. 
A noble fear expels sll base fears, as sunlight ex- 
tinguishes firelight. B Many wonders and ngiu 
were done by the apostles. This general de- 



maniutl of instruction in Christiau morals and religious 
duties, and belongs to the early part of the second cen- 
tiuy (120-100). 

There are several editions : The Tracking of the Ttcelve 
Apitsttet (Greek and English), by I^ofs. Hitchcock and 
Brown (Scrilmers). Another by Prof. Bcbaff, facsimUe, 
translation and notes (T. and T. Clark). 

» '• The riches of our Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
Tlie cunning hand and cultured brain. 

** Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands. 
While near her school the church spire stands ; 
Nor fears the UiiMled bigot's rule, 
While near her church spire stands the school.'* 

J. O. WbitUar in Our State, 



The Persian princes, according to Xenophon, had fcr 
their teachers the wisest man, the bravest man, the most 
temperate man, and the most just man in the kingdom- 
We hare all four in the most pof ect degree in our ctct 
teacher, Jesus Christ. 

* See LoweU's Virion cf Sir Launfal: -> 

" Not what we give, bat what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

* Knowling. 

* Rchtiff-Hertog Encyclopedia, 
B Alfonl. 

< Rmidall. 

' Prof. K. Dowden, LL. D. 

* See Stanley HaU's A Study o/ Fears. 
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nd all that believed were together, and * had all things common ; 

nd they * sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, accS'niiiig 

^ man had need. 

nd day b7<iAy,^ continuing gteSKiuy *with one accord in the temple, and 

cing bread '~a^iSS*S£?"*'' did S&, their f^ -with gladness and smgleness 

rt. 



32, 34, 35. Cp. Mfttt. 19. 21. 
. 16. 34. Bee John 16. 22. 



y ch. 3. 1 & 5. 21, 42. Luke 24. 63. 



ibSee ch. 1. 14. I Cp. ver. 42. 



D inclades the miracles described more in 
n subsequent chapters (Acts 3: 1-8 ; 5: 
6). ** The term * wonders ' refers to their 
1 the minds of eye-witnesses ; * signs,' to 
pose which they were intended to serve as 
I the divine mission (John 5 : 3(5 ; 10 : 25 ; 
: 4.)" ^ Thus the apostles proved them- 
iie true successors of their Master, by 
16 same kind of deeds in his name, illus- 
the Gospels, and by realizing the promise 
ive them that they should be able to do 
iracles. The greatest of all miracles was 
version of three thousand in a day, and 
ige made in these men. Such great mar- 
I follow the preaching of the gospel. 
[Church Benevolent. 44. And aU that 
i were together, iw\ rh ahrhj empha- 
oore the unity of spirit than of place. 
A one central home ; they ^* constituted a 
immunity by themselves, separated from 
. of the people, not by local and physical 
, but by their own mutual sympathies." 
tnot mean that all the believers were al- 
lembled in one and the same place. . . . 
lay be a reference to their assembling to- 
n the temple (ver. 46)." ^ 
\XL things common. They were members 
amily and held things in common just as 
« of a family do. Everything was for the 
all. No one ^* said that anything was his 
ut all was for the use of friends and of 
ir Christian had need.' 
nd sold. '' were selling," their po8- 
I. icrfifULTOf things acquired^ in ordinary 
Iways of real estate^ lands, houses, and 
'rwdp^tiSt things ready at hand, belonging to 



one. Used of property in general, but especially 
of personal property. They were sold in order 
to be able to impart them to all men, as every 
man had need. All did nut give away every- 
thing they had, for then they would have been 
cx>nipelled to ask some of it back i^ain. But 
everything was free. Rich and poor were alike. 
There was need of this, for there were many 
strangers away from home, and they needed to 
remain awhile where they could earn nothing, in 
order to be trained and educated and filled with 
the new spirit, so that they could be prepared 
to witnras to the gospel in their distant homes. 
Others, like the apostles, had to be supported 
while they gave themselves up wholly to preach- 
ing and spreading the gospel. (See note on 
Community of goods below.) 

The Chukch Growing. 46. With one ac- 
cord, 6yLoBvyialhv, see on 1 : 14. In the temple, 
**the one natural and national place of worship. 
The Christians did not reject the temple worship, 
but filled it full of spirit and meaning. So Jesus 
went into his Father's house. The gospel was not 
opposed to the temple and its services any more 
than a rose is opposed to the stem that holds it, 
or the new shoot to the acorn from which it 
springs." And breaking bread. See on ver. 42. 
From house to house, Kar* oUov, either '' at 
home," R. V., i. e., at private houses, or from 
house to house, in different hoiues.^ Did eat 
their meat, i. «• ., " took their food, their ordi- 
nary meals." With gladness, iyoAXteCcrct, exult- 
ing, abounding joy. The gospel pervades the 
whole life with gladness. Gloom is not the fruit 
of religion, but of sin and disease ; every heavenly 
emotion and act is joyous in its nature.' They 



a Cook. 
^Mng. 

Ibot KeUy, speakfaig of the Bedoitin of the des- 
*' Conducting me to my tent he added, Thla house 
md all it contaioB ; do what yon will with it, and 
our aerranta." Century, Feb., 1897, p. 56G. All 
itian hospitality is filled with the same spirit. 
deraheim's Jewish Social Life, pp. 259, 2GQ. 
» as I rode oat into the woods for my health, in 
ing alighted from my horse in a retired place, as 
at eomraooly haa been, to walk for divine con- 
n and prajrer, I had a view, that for me was ex- 
ry, of the glory o< the Bon of Qod as Mediator 



between God and man, and his wonderful, great, full, 
pure, and precious grace and love and meek and gentle 
condescension. This grace, that appeared so calm and 
sweet, appeared also great above the heavens. The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with an excel- 
lency great enough to swallow np all thought and con- 
ception. This view continued, as near as I can judge, 
about an hour, and kept me the greater part of the time 
in a flood of tears and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency 
of soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to express, 
emptied and annihilated, to lie in the dust and to be full 
of Christ alone, to love him wiUi a holy and pure love ; 
to trust in him, to live upon hlm/^tgttm§ad follow him^ 
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47 Praising God, and "having favour with all the people. And the Lord 

onAA£xA pf/v Uie church daily Kich as fthould be a«,r/*rl 
" aaaea ^ U) them day by day thoae that t were being SaVeCL 

n ch. C. 13. ver. 41. ch. 6. 14 & 11. 24. p ch. IG. 6. ql Cor. 1. 18. Op. Ten. 21, 40 ft db. 1ft. SL 



were glad of the goodness of Gk>d which provided 
the food. Every good gift was a mark of Gfod's 
love to them. They were glad because they had 
enough to give to others. They enjoyed the food 
more by enjoying it together with hearts of love, 
with '* the feast of reason and the flow of soul '' 
concerning the spiritual blessings of Gfod. 

Singleness of heart, ii^€\6rriri, from &, not, 
and ^cAAc^s, stony or rocky ground ; hence, plain, 
tmooth, straightforward, opposite to deceit, hypo* 
crisy or crooked ways. The corresponding adjec- 
tive was used to describe a smooth road, free 
from stones. The word *^ denotes evenness of 
temper, unruffled cheerfulness in social inter- 
course.^* It ** marked a harmony of Christian 
life undisturbed by discord or unkindness.*' ^ 
** £very feeling lb excluded which could mar the 
picture of exquisite but childlike happiness.'* 

47. Praising God. ''The praise refers not 
merely to their thanksgivings at meals, but is 
characteristic of their whole devotional life, both 
in public and private." ^ 

And having favour with aU the people.^ In 
contrast with the ecclesiastics. Like Jesus in his 
youth, having favor with God and man, so the 
youthful church was in favor with Gk>d and man. 
Their joyous graces, their generous living, their 
noble lives, were attractive. 

And the Lord Jesus the real source and power, 
added to them, to the number of the disciples. 
To the church is omitted in the R. V., because 
omitted from the best manuscripts. But the 
meaning is the same. Such as should be saved. 
Better, such as "were being saved,'* or "were 
saving ** themselves " from this untoward genera- 
tion,** as Peter had exhorted them to do (ver. 
41.).* 

NOTE ON OOMMTJNITT OF GOODS. 

1 . Ancient Systems. Plato in his Republic, 
the vision of an ideal state, advocated the com- 
munity of goods. He ** condemns private owner- 
ship of property as tending to dishonesty and 
greed, and allows it to the lowest class of persons, 
who are denied any share in the government of 
his ideal republic. No one who possessed pri- 
vate property could be a true citizen, in Plato's 



view.'* The women were to be ednoated fiko 
men, but there was to be a ooinmiiiiit7 <»f wives 
and of children, thns destroying the family Bfe. 

Sir Thomas More in his Utopia pietiiies an 
ideal state, one feature of which was the eom- 
munity of goods. " In More*s Utopia oommnnity 
of goods did not extend to wives, but all disagree- 
able work was to be done by davea, — a strsage 
class, contrary to the Christian ideal state or com- 
munity.** 

"Among the Jews there were two sects or 
parties, the Essence and the Therapentas, whidi 
practised community of goods as early as the 
reign of the Herods.** ^ 

" Whilst the Easenes dined together, owing to 
their scrupulosity in avoiding all food except 
what was ceremonially pure, the Christians saw 
in every poor man who partook of their oommoe 
meal the real Presence of their Lord. Of all con- 
temporary sects it may no donbt be said that the 
Christian society resembled most nearly the £»- 
senes, but with this admission WeixsScker well 
adds : The Essenes, through their binding roles 
and their suppression of individualism, were, from 
their very nature, an order of limited extent. In 
the new Society the moral obligation of liberty 
reigned, and disclosed an unlimited f ntnre.'' * 

2. The Christian Communism. This differed 
very materially from the other plans in that (1) it 
was entirely voluntary. (2) It was the applica- 
tion to peculiar circumstances of the great eternal 
principle of love and brotherhood, pnx^eding 
from a noble devotion to a common Lord, to his 
disciples and lus cause. There was no compulsory 
virtue. (3) The key to the right understanding 
of the two passages (2 : 45 ; 4 : 32-35) lies in the 
words common to both, " as every man had need.** 

"Such expressions indicate, as we have seen, 
not reckless, but judicious charity. . . . They show 
wise management, as in early dajrs St. duysoetom 
noted in commenting on the words, so Uiat the 
Christians did not act recklessly like many phi- 
losophers among the Oreeks, of whom some gave 
up their lands, others cast great quantities of 
money into the sea, which was no contempt of 
riches, but only foUy and madness {Horn., vii.).**^ 

(4) The account in the Acts plainly implies that 



mud to be perfectly aanctified and made pure with a divine 
and heavenly parity. I have several other times had 
viewB very much of the same nature and which have had 
the same effecta." — Pres. Jonathan Edwards. 

t Rendall. 

• Knowling. 

s Rendall saya, " the regular meaning of this phraae is 
jfMnff thanks,** before all the people. But Knowling 



shows that x^^*' ^ frequently used of finding /ovor, and 
gives instances of the exact phraae In this verse, used in 
this sense. 

* Bee Burton*s Moods and Tenses in N. Test. Oreek, 
pp. 67, 58. 

B Rev. Edwin Rice, D. D., Appendix to his Com, on 
Act*. See Joaephus, AnHq. 18 : 1,5; Wars, 2 : 8, 3. 

« KnowUng. See, also, WeixsVoker, Apostolic Age, 1 : 58. 
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the poeseflsion of property did not cease among 
Christians, as we learn from the fact that ** some 
fourteen years hiter (Acts 12 : 12) we find Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, — evidently a person 
of consideration and authority in the church, — 
possessing a house of her own in the city/^ Mna- 
son would seem to have possessed a house in 
Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 16) ; Tabitha helped the 
poor from her own resources ; Paul urges the 
disciples to give as they are prospered ; there is 
no implication that Barnabas sold all that he had. 

**The case of Ananias and Sapphira clearly 
shows that the whole thing was voluntary, not 
required, while in communiEtm in the strict sense 
no room is left for individual generosity. The 
fact that Barnabas is especially commended for 
selling his field also suggests that such generosity 
was uncommon." ^ 

** Neither passage at all implies systematic 
community of goods: the property of members 
remained still their own, though men counted the 
needs of the Church more pressing than any per- 
sonal want, and owners sold property from time 
to time to meet them.'* ^ 

(5) Its origin. ^^The common fund of the 
Church, like the common meals, was sanctioned 
by the example of the Lord. He and the Twelve 
depended for their maintenance on a common 
fund supported by voluntary ministration. The 
Church continued to recognize the claim of her 
ministers for maintenance. But the relief of the 
poor, which under former circumstances had been 



only occasional, became, on the formation of a 
distinct community largely recruited from amidst 
the poor, the most prominent object of the fund. 
The claims of widows cmd orphans, of sick and 
destitute, were the heaviest burden on the relief 
fund administered first by the Twelve, then by 
the Seven, and later by elders." ^ 

(0) The eternal principle. *^ The principle un- 
derlying Christian communism, viz., that all pos- 
sessing goods and industries are to be consecrated 
to Gfod in the service of humanity, is a funda- 
mental Chiistian principle (Matt. 25: 14-30; 
Luke 13 : G-9), but neither experience nor Scrip- 
ture indicates that selling all and dividing to the 
poor is the best method calculated to serve hu- 
manity, or even the poor." ' Christian love and 
Christian principles are to aboUsh poverty and 
want, and spread the gospel over the earth, and 
we are to live daily according to the brotherly 
principle exemplified in this early church, *^ where 
the poor man knew no shame, the rich no haugh- 
tiness." 



44 



Renan and Pfleiderer alike have rec<^rnized 
the beauty of St. Luke's picture, and of the social 
transformation which was destined to renew the 
face of the earth, which found its pattern of serv- 
ing and patient love in Jesus, the friend of the 
poor, whose brotherhood opened a place of refuge 
for the oppressed, the destitute, Uie weak, who 
enjoyed in the mutual love of their fellows a fore- 
taste of the future kingdom of God in which God 
himself will wipe all tears from their eyes." * 



1 McOiflsrt, ApoiMie Age. 



sBendslL 



* Abbott. 



^ Knowliog. 
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CHAl^ER 3. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 
AN INCIDEirr. AND WHAT GAME OF IT. 



A Lame Man healed. ■ 



Petrb^b Address. 



Peter and John entering the Temple. 

A Lame Man begging at the Beautiful Gate. 

The Apostles cure his Disease. 

Gathering Crowds in Solomon*s Porch. 

Audience. 

Place. 

Text. 

Purpose. 



Argument. 



' 1. The healing not from themselyes. 

2. It was the work of Jesus. 

3. They rejected and crucified him. 

4. Gk>d raised him from the dead. 

5. Objection. How could such a man be the 

6. Answer. Their own scriptures so declare. 
Application: Bepent. 

Closing Appeal. 



Datk. 
Summer, A. 1). :)0. 

PUACB. 

The Temple Courts, 
Jerusalem. 



1 Now Peter and John ^'wSe Suing up ^*^«*"^"*' into the temple at the hour *of 
prayer, being the ninth * hour, 

r See Luke 18. 10. « Pb. 55. 17. t ch. 10. 3, 30. Matt. 27. 46. Cp. 1 Kin. 18. 29. 

PETEB AND JOHN ENTESING THE TEM- 
PLE FOB EVENING SEEYICE. 



Of the many miracles of loving help wrought 
through the apostles, one is selected because of 
its far-reaching consequences. Two effects are 
sure to follow such an inflow of new spiritual life 
as that which came on Pentecost. On the one 
hand the changed character, the peace, the joy, 
the great generosity, the uplifting of the lives of 
the disciples into a heavenly sphere, described 
at the close of the last chapter, attracted many 
of the people. It was what they needed and 
longed for. It awakened their souls, it filled 
them with the hope of better things. 

On the other hand, there was certain to arise 
opposition from those whose character and lives 
were reproved, but who did not want to change 
them ; and from those whose lives and fortimes 
and power depended on the continuance of the 
old regime. 

But the very opposition spread the truth, 
strengthened the character of the church, and 
increoHed its numbers. 

1. Now Peter and John. Two chief est among 
the apostles, and most advanced in the know- 
ledge of Jesus. **The eldest and the youngest, 
probably, of the noble twelve." Widely different 
in character, they were closest of friends, alike 



in principle, devotion, and purpose. Went np. 
* ' Were going up, " as in R. V. From their homes, 
or some meeting-place of the disciples, they as- 
cended the temple hill, and were going up from 
one terrace to another in the temple courts. For 
each inner court was on a higher level than the 
adjoining outer one. They had come into the 
temple. That is, into the great Court of the 
Gentiles, and were crossing toward the Court of 
the Women, which, according to Kitto, ** was the 
common place for worshippers, both men and wo- 
It was the custom of the early Christiaiis 



men. 



n 



to worship in their old accustomed way, as well 
as in the new ways taught them by the Spirit. If 
they broke **the old bottles" before the new 
were prepared, they would lose the very spiiit 
and power of worship. As it was, they filled the 
old forms full of the spirit of worship. 

At, iici^for. So as to be there at the hour of 
prayer. The hours of incense and of sacrifice 
were hours of prayer. See Luke 1 : 9, 10, where 
it is said that the people were praying while the 
priest offered the incense. Being the idnth hour. 
Or about three o^clock in the afternoon, the hour 
of the evening sacrifice.^ 

WoKKiNo Two BY Two. There was great 
increase of power by working two by two. So 
Christ had sent out the disciples. So went ont 



> Ederaheim*! Temple ^ its 3fi»i>iry and Service*^ pp. 115, 116. 
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2 And a certain man that wai * lame from his mother's womb was carried, 
•^ whom they laid daily at the 55S of the temple which is called Beautiful, " to 
ask alms of them that entered into the temple ; 



tt ch. 14. 8. V Cp. Jjoke IG. 20. w Cp. John 9. 8. 



the first forei^ miasionarieBf Paul and BamabaSf 
from Antioch. So Paul ever wanted a companion. 
S> men best lire and work now. Two sonla 
cemented together are far more than twice one. 
** A friend," says Bacon, " not only gives much 
needed counsel, but a man*s friend bringeth his 
own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as 
against a stone, which itself cuts not." 

** 8o when two work together, each for each 
Is quick to plan, and can the other teach ; 

" But when alone one aeeka the beat to know, 
Hia skill is weaker and his thoughts are slow.** 

The best and strongest friendships are usually 
between those whose differences make them 
complements one of the other, and each one a 
help to the other by developing those qualities 
which the other lacks. **As one diamond pol- 
ishes another," says Rieger, **so each of these 
precious stones may have aided in imparting an 
additional value to the other." There must be 
essential simiUrity of principles, and sympathy, 
the same general trend and quality of life, with 
such differences as make it a harmony, not iden- 
tity. 

Two friends must be set to the same key, and 
each note must harmonize with the others. They 
form two parts to the same tune. They are like 
complementary colors, — very different, and yet 
both formed by rays of light, and so adapted one 
to the other that they belong together, and each 
18 brighter and better for the presence of the 
other.^ 

RouTiHB AHD SPIRIT. The Spiritual life is 
not confined to routine, but at times bursts all 
such bounds. And yet regular hours of worship 
and prayer and reading of the Bible are a great 
help toward a high, spiritual daily life, just as 
regular hours for meals are best for bodily health. 
The author of BUued be Drudffery shows how 
valuable in the discipline of life is regular, com- 
pulsory rontiiie. Habits may become a chain, 
but they ako may become a golden stairway to 
heaven.* 



THE LAME MAN AT THE GATE BEAUTI- 

FUL. 

2. And a certain man (that was) lame. The 
Greek for ""that was" is ^dpx»y, from {fwS^ 
under ^ and ipx^> ^^ begin, expressing the fact 
that he came into being lame. All we know of his 
history is (1) that he was bom with the cause of 
lus lameness, making the cure mure wonderful ; 
(2) that it was caused by a weakness of the feet 
and ankles (ver. 7) ; (3) that it was so bad that 
he could not walk, but had to be carried ; (4) 
that he was poor ; (5) that lie was over 4() years 
old (Acts 4 : 22). Was carried. Was being car- 
ried, at the same time that the two apostles were 
going into the temple. Whom they laid daily. 
Were accustomed to lay. The two parties may 
have met as they approached his usual place, or 
at the gate of the temple, tov Upov, the sacred 
enclosure including the courts and their buildings 
as well as the temple proper, va6s. 

Which is called Beautiful. No gate of this 
name is mentioned by other writers. It may have 
been (1) the Skushan gate, from the outside on the 
east, into the Court of the Gentiles, through Solo- 
mon^s porch. It may have been so called because 
over it was placed a picture of the Persian capital 
Susa (Hebrew, Shushan), ** the town of lilies " 
(Hamburger) ; or because the decoration of the 
pillars was lily-work (Wendt). Or, (2) it was 
more probably a popular name given to the mag- 
nificent doors of Corinthian brass described by 
Joseph us,^ leading from the Court of the Gentiles 
into the Court of the Women, which was reserved 
for the ordinary religious offices of the Jewish 
people. *' The folds of this brazen gate were 
seventy-five feet high and sixty broad, and were 
adorned with plates of gold and silver." ^ 

Every one on the contiuent of Europe has no- 
ticed how much expense and beauty have been 
lavished on doorways and gates. Michael Angelo 
said of the splendid bronze doors of the Baptis- 
tery at Plorence that they were fit to be the gates 
of paradise. See Psa. 24 : 7. The expensive 
architecture of ancient gates is seen in the enor- 



1 **t1m heroie cwmpanfaina celebrated t^ Homer and 
othera aeem to have but one heart and soul, with scarcely 
a wish or object a|iart, and only to live, as they are al- 
ways tmdj to die, lor one anottier. . . . The idea of a 
Oraak taeiD asems not to have been thought complete 
without aadi a btothsr fai arms by hia aide." — Tbirl- 
wairs BUtarp^ Oreeee, 

s Am AmatM oB ** HsUI/* in Professor James* Pty- 



» Wan, V. 6, 3. 

* See Wright's Some New Te^ament Problem*. Eder- 
sheim*s The Temple, Tt* Ministrir* and SertHc^s. Canon 
Tristram favorB a tradition that the Oate Beautiful w-as 
" what is now called the * Bab-es-8ilsileh,' at about tlie 
centre of the west wall of the temple area. ... As at this 
spot was evidently the principal entrance from the moKt 
popular part of the city, we have Rood reason for accept 
Ing the tradition.'* Sun, School Times, Jan., 188T. 



38 THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 3: 

3 Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple, asked tonoi* 
alms. 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said. Look on us. 



moiu gale* of Karoak, In Egypt, ukI id the 
Propylamn, at Athsn*. The antes of the Umple 
were made so beaotif nl and muenifioent in order 




o eiprasB the Kreater glcit 
aymboliia the entrance into 
k almi. Alma U sineular num- 



ber, and was in early times spelt aimaxr, vbicfa k 
derired (rom the Greek, AtitfuwiSni (eUeraba'si, 
the word used hen), whioh in German becama 
cdmaten, —a gift of ehaiit;.' 
Of them thkl antend iato 
th* tempi*. Ii waa oommoa 
then for beggan to freqn«t 
the temple, as now they do 
the Continental cathednli 
and the gatea of Oriental 
cities.* The kindest and moat 
■ympathetic people in the 
worid are praying people. 
Peraoua who obey tbe fint 
table of the law an moat 
likely to obey the seeoiid. 
Nine tenths of all the mgnej 
raised for benevolent pur- 
poses, and for the aui^MSt 
of onr charitable institatioos, 
comes from the pocketa of 
thosa who go " np to the tem- 
ple at the hour of prayer." 
Oiling is a part i^ warship, 
ooe way of eipresdug loia 
and devotion to God. 

THE CUES 07 THE T.Amt 

■AH. 

8. Wlio aeeing Petn and 

John. As these were wel)- 

knoirn men. freqnenting the 

temple, where this man was 

wont to be brought, it wonld 

aeem that he raaat have 

known something about 

them. About to go Into tlM 

temple. From the noisy court of tbe Oentilei 

into the inner conpta with the wonihippeTS. 

4. And ?et«r, (aatening hii ejM upon him. 



Thb G»t« BattnroL. TbM* are minr benutifnl gilw 
Is lila to blgfaer uid bett« thlngi. Tbe Oite of Hope, 
tbe GM< ot Loie, tb* Omte at Chuncter, the Onte of 
tVlthfuIneo, tbs Oste or Pnyer. Jem CbrlB ie tbe 



out Out Eut. The lepen, tbt 
peclslly octtide 



wntlfu] OUe to etvnul 111 
Tbe tempi* or n\lt\on bu > ] 



nHpKt It differ! [rom : 



I eat«r Into Ibe boliee 
> Camiridtt BOIt. 



It le ■ dnty not neglBcted. eicn \,y t) 

LI«hiroot-i Ilorr lUbrnifr. (AcU 3: 
aiwU-t in Orimlal SutiiU Hft. ' 
Lamfi, vol. IL p. TM. 



•ligbtaM change throvirti- 

led or ouTied daily by tbdr 

tiJ. . . . To roUen tbe« 
duly Is 
BiMi or Di bobtail 

I poomet, eepoclsUy 
Qon Trutnuo. B« 
i). Dr. TnuBboll'e 



3 : 5, 6. 



THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. 



3d 



5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive something ulm them. 

6 bST Peter said, ' Silver and gold have I none ; but 'whlir I have that give I 
thee': " In the name of Jesus Christ of Naz'a-r6th, '^'^ "^*~^ walk. 



X 2 Cor. 6. 10. 



y Cp. ch. 9. 31. 



&Tcy(tfai, from rc/yw, to stretchy and a, intensive ; 
hence, faxttmng the eye$ on anything with earnest 
attention. Onr word "attention'* has the same 
literal meaninfir. Peter looked at the man with 
intense gaze, as if to see into his very soul, 
whether he was one in whom faith could be 
awakened, and to whom it would be wise and 
safe to impart the blessing of healing. It has 
been said that no faith was required of the lame 
man ; but the call to rise and walk, in the name 
of Jesus, was a test of faith, and the man's act- 
ing: npon Peter's word was an act of faith. Irf>ok 
on OB. Calling his attention to what they were 
about to do, and awakening faith and obedience. 
He probably knew something of the divine power 
working tluough them, and was thus ready to 
believe in their Master. 

5. And he gave head. Because their intense 
gaze showed him that they had more than a 
hasty gift. He probably knew something of the 
generosity of the Christians described in the last 
chapter. So the Israelite bitten by the fiery ser- 
pents looked upon the brazen serpent held up for 
his healing (Num. 21 : 9. See Isa. 45 : 22). 

NoTB the guiding providence of Gk>d, and how 
g^reat the outcome of this seemingly accidental 
meeting. Every life is full of these providences. 
A very small thing has changed the whole course 
of our lives. The career of the famous preacher 
F. W. Robertson was changed by the barking of 
adog.i 

6. nien. Better *'but." Silver and gold 
hATe I none. Peter had left all to follow Jesus, 
and was dependent on others for his support, as 
Jesus had commanded (Matt. 10 : 9). The stete- 
raent shows that the apostles had not enriched 
themselves by the generosity of the new converts, 
but joined with them in their benevolence. No 
one had given up more for Jesus than they ; but 
they asked for themselves no more than the 
meet obscure believer .^ But such as I have give 
I tlioe. What did he have ? He had the power 
to heal in the name of Jesus. He had the gospel 
with all ita blessings ; he had the knowledge of 
the way^ salvation ; he had the presence of the 



Holy Spirit ; he had an experience of the love of 
God, and the teachings of Jesus, and the way to 
eternal life. 

Peter had greater gifts to bestow than if he had 
possessed ^*the wealth of Orraus or of Ind," or 
had ** Affluent Fortune emptied all her horn '* 
into his cup. 

Note that only such as a person has can he give 
to others, and only in so far as he really possesses it. 
If one has courage, hope, love, goodness, he can 
infuse them into other souls. If he himself is full 
of doubts, hate, ill-temper, bad passions, it is these 
be will impart to those around him, and by no 
means can such a one impart to others the good he 
has not himself. Hence it is that the most im- 
portant element in teaching and in preaching is 
the man behind them. 

Note that the best gifts to the poor, or to any 
one, are not the exact things the}' want, but the 
power to obtain them ; not merely a cup of water, 
but an overflowing fountain ; nut a basket of fruit, 
but a fruit tree ; not mere money, but the power 
and opportunity to earn a living ; not a definite 
amount of truth, but the means of searching for 
truth. This is now generally accepted as the best 
and most effective method of bestowing charity. 

In the name. The name expresses his whole 
being, — his character, powers, and heart. Of 
JeeuB ChriBt. As the efficient cause, as the real 
living giver, for Christ healed in his own name, 
the apostles in Christ's name. Because this ex- 
pressed the real facts of the case. And because 
if the apostles worked miracles in their own name, 
it would have drawn attention to themselves, and 
not to the Saviour; while now, both Jesus and 
the apostles pointed men to the Messiah, and thus 
to God. Of Nazareth. This is added to make 
perfectly clear to whom he referred. This one, 
so despised by the Jews, proves himself to be the 
Messiah, and to be now living:, by doing now the 
same works he had done when in the flesh. Bise 
up and walk. The R. V., as in the best MSS., 
has simply ** walk." 

The Test of Faith. "The man's part has 
sometimes been represented as passive, as if no 



1 Life and Letters of F. W. RoberUon, p. 13. See, also, 
K. R. Hale*sstOTy of ** Hands Off" in his CkrUtma* in a 
Palaee. Condensed in SuggeMive lUuttraiiont on Acts^ 
p. 417. 

* Umaj ooimiientariM rspeat the stoiy of Cornelian i 
Lspidtf, who bsaotifnQy retetes how Thomas Aquinu 
ones OBBM to Pope Innocfmt IV. at Borne and was shown 
thfoogli an tht samptaoaaly funiiahed rooms of the Paiml 



Palace. He became almost as much fatigued and dazed 
as was the Queen of Sheba, when she had been dazzled 
with the riches of Solomon's kingdom. *' See, Thomas," 
said Innocent, " see, the Church can no more say as it 
did in those first days, * Silver and gold have I none.' " 
*' True, holy father," replied Thomas Aqainas, " but the 
Church of the present day can hardbrju^oa lame man 
wliat the Church of the first dimi^flVVM walk.' " 
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3 : 7-10. 



7 And he took him by the right hand, and liKi hSi up : and immediately his 
feet and log ankle bones received strength. 

8 And *"" = leaping up, ho stood, and bt-KSfWaik: and he entered with them into 
the temple, walkin:^:, and leaping, and praising God. 

9 And ° all the people saw him walking aud praising God : 

10 And they tookkno^Sitfeofhim, that it was he wliich sat for alms at the Beauti- 
ful ,Ste of the temple : and they were filled with wonder and amazement at 
that which had happened nnto him. 



z ell 14. 10. laai. 35. C. 



a cli. 4. 16, 21. 



appeal of any kind were made tu his faith/' But 
a t<»t of faith was made (1) in the conmiand to 
rise up and walk, to make an effort on his own 
part ; and (2) to do this in the name of Jesus, a 
** name which a short time hefore Inul been placed 
as an inscription on a malefactor's cn)8s ; '^ (.'>) and 
more than this, in the name of a dead person 
whom Peter declared was now alive, aud was the 
Messiah. 

Helps to Faith. 7. And he took him by the 
right hand. To strengthen his faith, to encourage 
the man to make the needed effort, and to help 
him to use his feet in rising and standing, for one 
has to learn the art of standing and walking even 
when he has strength to do it. *' It is said of 
Kaspar Hauser, who was confined in a German 
prison from birth till he was 17 years old, that 
when he first came out he could not walk without 
stnmbling.'^ ^ Tlie man^H faith was strengthened 
by the miracles the ap<etles had already wrought, 
by the marvellous change in those who had be- 
come Christians, and by the gift on Pentecost. 
Perhaps he recalled st^>ries of healing by Jesus, 
as in John 5 : 2-14. Tlie Holy Spirit wrought 
directly on his soul. 

His feet and ankle bones received strength. 
**The language denotes with medical precision 
the nature of the restoration ; the tread gained 
muscular firmness ; the ankle joints new strength 
and play." ^ 

The Cure. 8. And he leaping up, i^aX- 
K6fitvo%f from i^^froiiu «/>, and &AAo)uat, to spring 
up^ like water from a fountain {the mmond leaping 
used in this verse). The compound is used in 
medical language *' of starting from sleep, or of 
the sudden bound of the pulse.'* He stoodi first 
to get his balance, and then walked. (In the 
Greek *' stood'* is in the aoi-ist tense, and 
"walked" in the imperfect, "began to walk.") 
Entered with them into the temple. Tliat is, 
into the sacred enclosnre, either from the outside 
into the Court of the Gentiles, through the Shu- 
shan gate, or into the Court of the Women from 



the Court of the Gentilee, thzon^ the BeaolifHl 
Gate. 

Walking and leaping. " Gommeiitafeon lk«B 
the days yf 8t. Chrysostom hare noted tluit l(f ■• 
act or in no place could the man hare diowB kb. 
gratitude more appropriately.*' 

Kitto suggests that as he never tQl tliii 
had put one foot before another, the pimaa 
denote the peculiar movement charaeteriilie off 
his first efforts in the unknown art of 
" The leaping may, however, have "bm 
taneotis act expressive of his gladneee, and 
lated to satisfy himself, and to show oth«n, tkai 
he was perfectly healed.** < And pnUlag Ooi. 
His first thought was to return thanks to God for 
his great deliverance. This shows that Im was 
cured in soul as well as body. Praise is as natanl 
to a child of God as his morning song to a biid ; 
or the gushing of the waters to a fonntain.* 

9. And aU the people saw him. The miraele 
was public, before crowds of people, and his 
ecstatic expressions of joy called their atteatioB 
to him. At this hour, the time of the eveanc 
service of sacrifice, the courts of the temple 
would be full of worshippers. They would also 
see that the change in Peter was as great a miraele 
as the change in the lame man. 

10. And they knew, etc. They recognised, 
identified him. There was no mistake that thb 
man who was walking and leaping was the very 
man who had been bom lame. So that even the 
bitterest opposers were compelled to admit the 
fact (Acts 4 : 10). They had seen him often, and 
his face was a familiar sight. FiUed with won- 
der, Bdfifiovs, "used from Homer downwards, of 
amazement allied to terror or awe.** ' Amaie- 
ment, ^iro-rt^o-cws, from ix, out of^ and Tmi/ii, to 
put or place ; hence, of a man put out qfhis senses^ 
out of his normal condition ; transport^, tun with 
joy or wonder ; rapt^ from earthly things, as in a 
trance. Our word " ecstasy ** is a transcript of 
the Greek. The great design of the miracle 
seems to have been to arouse the attention of the 



» R. R, Doherty. Ph. D. * Kendall. 

* Kitto, Daily Bib> Illustrations. 

* CoMPASB the poem, '* The Two Bssketa ; " one for 



petitions and one for praises. Suggestive lUushnUUma oh 
Acts, p. 85. 
* KnowUng. 



8:11. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 41 

1 1 And as *"" '■™ "*" " ^ " "*• ""'^ " held Peter and Jolin, all the people ran 
together unto them in ' the porch that is called SOl'6-mQn'a, greatly wondering. 



ultitaiie, — to coDvert (hem into inqniren, by 
lling to (heir notiiM (he Eact (hat Jeana vu 
ive, tor cmly ■ liyinir Savionr could eiert liiab 
iwer; uidBl>ob>the kind of bleaungi the Eoepel 
u briogiog to men, u a type of ifaridial hesliDg. 
Ab faai been well nid, "miraolea are belle (o 



conduct the wtwahip." ' 

A Pakablb or Redrmptiom. Thii mirai 
an acted pamble of redemptinn ; the helplesi 




and the need ; tin daaira for bodily healuiK and 
help, leadinf to the ipiritDal ; the goapel oSerinK 
KJfta beyond all nlrer or gold in talae : (be com- 
mand in Jeana' name ; the faith (hat led (oobedi- 
enee, and to dui^ what aeemed impoisible ; the 
joy in the new-foond Ufe ; (he wondeifnl chan^ ; 
(he amawment of (he people. 



da of Uui Umpis ca 
KU, nmulng tlireugli 


urt,GOO 
It. 


t*t\. 


Ifflig,2ileet-id., »llL 


hence, look a fir 
a phTMcal w-iM 
Bi»nii(iee that th 
the ApoeUee mo 


m hold of, held-failV'^lv to, "in 
HithoaKb it IB poHBihle that it 
healed man joined himself to 

™ oloeely an a follower (4: H). 



feariuR lilce the demoniac healed by Christ (Lnke 
ft : %) lest he shanid be Beparatsd from Uii bene- 
facton. Compare Cant. :t; 4."* {!) In loTinic 
BTatitiide ; CI) to abow who bad done aacb great 
things for him ; (.1) as a teatimony that he acDepted 
their Savionr and Master ; |4I ss a meani of con- 
tinued strength luul gmoe. 

1 KnowUi^. ^^^^ 
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3 : 12, 13. 



12 And when Peter saw II; he answered unto the people, Ye men of I§'ra-el, 
why marvel ye at this' man ? or why fl^n ye %'S?S?5f^ on us, as though by our 
own power or SSiiiSS. we had made '^^'SiSr to walk ? 

13 The ''God of A'bra-ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the *God of our 
fathers, hath ^glorified his 8e??ant Jesus ; whom ^'ye delivered up, and * denied 
'^tefo"ri*fh?'SS^* of mate, • when he SS determined to t?{«iJf & 



d Matt. 22. 32. e ch. 5. 30 & 22. 14. Gp. ch. 7. 32. /laai. «>. 5. Cp. \mi. 62. 13. See John 8. 64. ^ 8fc 
Matt. 20. 19. h ch. 13. 28. John 19. 7, 12, 15. t Luke 23. U, 16. John 19. 12. 



The PiiACE. Ban together. After the regu- 
lar service was over, returning: through the Gate 
Beautiful, down its fifteen steps to the outer 
Court of the Gentiles, into the porch that ia 
caUed Solomon^S, a cloister extending along the 
eastern side, nearly six hundred feet. It was 
built on an artificial embankment which was the 
work of King Solomon ; hence, perhaps the name. 
The porch was fifteen cubits (22 to 20 feet) wide, 
and its roof of cedar was supported by two rows 
of marble columns, twenty-five cubits (.38 to 43 
feet) high.^ 

Greatly wondering. fKBafifioi, ix, out of, and 
$dfi$0Sj wonder (ver. lOj, astonished beyond mea- 
sure. 

The Text was the restored man standing by 
Peter's side, and his marvellous cure. 

The Purpose and Aim of Peter^s address was 
to show that Jesus was the Messiah, and to per- 
suade the Jews to repent, and believe in him. 

The Argument. I. The apostles were not 
the power, but the instruments through which 
this wonderful work was wrought. 

12. When Peter saw it. The rush of the 
crowds into Solomon's porch. He answered the 
wonder of the people. Peter was a great fisher of 
men, and he used the cure and the wonder as his 
bait. Why marvel ye at this 1 When you un- 
derstand, you will see that such a cure is just what 
you ought to expect from such a Saviour. Look 
ye so earnestly, drcyfCcre, see on ver. 4. As 
though by our own power. That would have 
been marvellous indeed. Peter proved his sincer- 
ity and true piety by leading the people away from 
himself to the Saviour. Selfishness and hypocrisy 
call attention to self ; {godliness, always to God. 

Or holiness, tlfftBtit^, piety toward God, godli- 
ness, as always in the Bible. 

II. But the good deed was wrought by Jesus 
whom yon crucified, but whom your God glorifies 
by raising him to life ^ain. 

18. The Gk>d of Abraham. In whom all the 
Jews believed. Peter presented no new religion, 
but only the workings of the same Gfod who had 
done wonders for their ancestors, to whom he had 



made the promises which were being fulfilled 
through Jesus. Hath glorified hia Son Jeena 
By working miracles through him, by raising lum 
from the dead, and making him a living Prince 
and Saviour, by the transformations of character 
in his disciples. 

His Son, ircuSo, used for both child taidtervaM, 
It is applied to Moses and David and other pro- 
phets. This whole passage will be shown in its 
true force as an argument by turning to the chiq>- 
ters of Isaiah that describe the servant {wais) of 
Jehovah, which were familiar to the Jews as t 
description of the Messiah, almost parallel to the 
one Peter here presents. The Messianic ** servant 
of Jehovah " in Isaiah is (1) *^ the personificatioii 
of the ideal Israel, the pious nucleus of thens- 
tion,^^ (2) the realization of this ideal in the per- 
son of the Messiah. Delitzsch employs the figure 
of a pyramid to describe the use of the tenn 
** servant '' in this prophecy. ** The oonception of 
the term servant of Jehovah is, as it were, a pyra- 
mid, of which the base is the people of Israel as a 
whole, the central part Israel * according to the 
Spirit,* and the summit the person of the Media- 
tor of salvation who arises out of Israel.*' ^ 

(1 ) The divine spirit comes upon him (Isa. 42 : 1 ; 
44 : 3). 

(2) His high calling (Isa. 42 : 6-9 ; 45 : 5, 6). 

(3) Ho is despised, humiliated, rejected, slain 
(Isa. 53). 

(4) He bears the sins of his people, in order to 
redeem them (Isa. 53 : 10-12). 

(5) He is to be successful. Death does not pre- 
vent, but aids his great work of redeeming Israel. 
He will bring the most glorious times the world 
has ever known (Isa. 58 : 8-14 ; 59 : 1()-21). 

(6) With these prophecies comes the call to 
repentance, and a holy, heavenly life (Isa. 55).* 

Recalling this description, Peter's audience 
would be prepared to receive Peter's words abont 
crucifixion and death not as an argument against, 
but as one in favor of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Whom ye, as a nation. It is quite probable 
also that many of them may have joined in the 
shouts of " Crucify him." 



1 Josepbus, AntiquUieji, 20 : 9, 7 : Stanley's Jncuh 
Church, 2: 184; Edersheini, Temple and it* Service*^ 
20-22. * Delitsach, Itaiah, vol. ii. p. 174. 



« See Prof. Brigga* Mesnanic Prophecy, "The Pro- 
phecy of the Servant of Jahveh,'* and hia Messiah of the 
Apostles, pp. 31, 32. 
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lut ye denied nhe Holy andRiStJ?u.oS; and 'aalSolSr a murderer to be 

ed unto you; 

lUd killed '"the Prince of life; "whom God ^*** raised from the dead; 

reof we are witnesses. 

.nd "^IfyTilliinMiJIiCh" 'his name*^'^ made^this man strong, whom ye 

ind know : yea, the faith which is *■ through him hath given him this per- 

oundness in the presence of you all. 

jid now, brethren, I wot that *'*^*' • ignorance ye did {{: as did also your 

J. 

±. 4. 27, 30. See Mark 1. 24. kch.l.GI A 22. 14. 1 Pet. 3. 18. 1 John 2. 1 & 3. 7. Cp. James 5. 6. 

3. 18, 19, 25. m ch. 5. 31. Heb. 2. 10 A 12. 2 (for mg.). n See ch. 2. 24. o See ch. 1. 8 (for mg.) & 

48. p Cp. John 1. 12. q Cp. yer. 6. r Cp. 1 Pet. 1. 21. s ch. 13. 27. Cp. ch. 26. 9 A Luke 23. 34 & 

3&lCor. 2. 8&lTim. 1. 13. 

Jeatui 18 not a dead malefactor, but a living 
Savionr, reigrning in heaven, and showing that he 
is alive by doing these deeds of healing, and these 
wonders of Pentecost, and proving thus that he is 
the Meniah, the ever present though anseen King 
of the Jews. 

16. And his name. The name stands for all 
the person is and has, his character and his pos- 
sessions. Through faith. Both on the part of 
the apostles and of the man. Here he shows 
the means of salvation, as well as the Saviour.' 
Whom ye see and know. The facts are before 
you. You have seen this man a lame beggar for 
years, and you see him now strong and well. 

Perfect BOundnesB, dkoxXiipiay, from 5ao5, 
entire, and KKrjpos. a lot. Denoting, therefore, 
the condition of one who has his entire allotment,^ 

III. A brotherly, conciliatory appeal to hi^ 
audience, preparing the way for his exhortation, 
and for their obedience to the divine call, vers. 
17, 18. 

Note : (1) That Peter^s excuse for the people 
was the truth, and one therefore that should be 
spoken. (2) That speaking this truth prevented 
the people from obtaining a wrong opinion of the 
gospel, as if it were harsh and vindictive ; and 
thus helped them to repent. (3) That it gave 
them hope, and aided their repentance. (4) That 
at the same time it did not ease their conscience, 
nor detract from the necessity of repentance. 
(5) That it appealed to their Scriptures, point- 
ing out truth they had probably overlooked or 
neglected. ((>) That Peter's appeal grew out of 
his own experience. He recalled how difficult it 
had been fur himself and the other apostles to 
understand the Scriptures, and to reconcile their 
expectations concerning the Messiah with the fact 
of his sufferings and death (Matt. 16 : 21-23). 

17. And now. In view of these things. Breth- 



m ye delivered up, and denied. *' The 

Peter paints to the Jews of their guilt is 

Ingly vivid. He piles up the terrible con- 

This Jesus God hath glorified, but ye 

d. Pilate, the mocking, careless Roman, 

to release him, but ye clamored for his 

Te were offered (ver. 14) the choice be- 

A murderer and the Holy and Righteous 

nd ye chose the murderer (Mark 15 : 7 ; 

3 : 19)." 1 

Int ye denied the Holy One and the Just, 
ription of their expected Messiah. How 
kw in this picture their crime and their 
'hen in contrast they desired a murderer, 
hoice showed their character, 
die Prince of life. In contrast with 
i " and ** murderer." He offered them life, 
)y did all they could to destroy the hope 
d, to thrust from them God's best gifts. 
*» ApX'JT^"' from &pxfl> beginning, origin, 
chiif; and iyw, to briny. Hence, both the 
capicun, prince, and author, source. So the 
princeps (first) signifies both the first in 
the chief, leader, prince ; and the first 
nator, founder, as of a family. Jesus was 
e Prince of Life and the Source of life. 
9 name Jesus (Joshua) has suggested the 
re applied to the second Jesus. As Joshua 
t captain of Israel and led them across the 
into the land of promise, so Jesus was the 
of the living army of the Resurrection, 
ids them across the river of death into the 
)d heaven."^ 

n God hath raised. Their efforts were 
, for they were fighting against God. Je»uB 
11 alive. Whereof, or rather, of whom, we 
aiMSes. Of his resurrection, and also of 
id and siud, as the Messiah. Tliey were 
to stake their lives on this fact. 



ff. Revision Com. * Rendall. 

Pndttier*! Poemt, " Our Master.'* 

'* The hesling of His seamleM dress 
b br oar beds of vafaa ; 



We touch Him in life's throng and press, 
And we are whole again." 

« Prof. M. R. Vincent, Word 8i 
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THE TEACHERS' CX)MMENTARY. 



3 : 18, 19. 



18 But 'Sr things which God ' ^*?;.SgBw3r** "by the mouth of aU gj pro- 
phets, that hi. " Christ should •^ suffer, he *SSSi*^ fulfilled. 

19 "" Repent ye therefore, and •'^ISflSiS' that 'your sins may be blotted out, 
th?t'£>^\SJe"rj?L'SJ'Slii?^^ from the presence of the Lord ; 

i See ch. 2. 23. u cb. 17. 3 & 2C. 22, 23. Cp. Heb. 2. 10. See Lake 24. 26, 27. v See Luke 9. 20. w Matt 17. 
12. Luke 22. 15 <& 24. 4G. Heb. 13. 12. 1 Pet. 2. 21, 23 & 3. 18 & 4. 1, a/. z Seech. 2.38. y Bee Loke 22. 32. 
« Pb. 51. 1, 9. laai. 43. 25 & 44. 22. Col. 2. 14. 



ren. A conciliatory and affectiqnate word, as 
contrasted with the severe but necessary arrai^- 
ment of the previous verses. Peter shows that 
the Christians have no hard feelings toward those 
who had so wronged their Master. 

I wot. First and third persons singular indica- 
tive present of triY, Old English for *^ know,^^ '^ to 
be aware of.^* 

That through ignorance ye did it. They did 
not recognize Jesus as the Messiah. They did 
not understand the Scriptures concerning him. 
The picture in their minds of their promised 
Messiah was entirely different from that pre- 
sented by a humble teacher crucified as a male- 
factor. 

Their sin therefore was not so great or so hard- 
ening as wilful sin (Heb. 10 : 2t)). There was 
vastly more hope of their repenting of their sin. 
It is far easier to remove ignorance than a per- 
verse will. 

Compare the prayer of Christ on the cross, 
Luke 23: ^. Also Acts 13: 27; 26: 9; 1 Cor. 
2:8; 1 Tim. 1: 13. 

18. Which Gk>d before had shewed. God was 
not disappointed, or his plans frustrated. By the 
mouth of aU hie prophets. By the prophets as 
a whole, in the book of the prophets. *' Peter 
speaks of them all as one body and actuated by 
one spirit ; and as a body, their testimony is con- 
current and harmonious, in pointing to a Messiah 
suffering, and triumphing in and by suffering. 
See Num. 21: 9, with John 3: 14, 15; Ps. 22: 
16 ; Isa. chap. r»3 ; Dan. 9 : 26 ; Zech. 11 : 13." i 

He hath so fulfilled. God caused your deeds 
to work out his will. So Joseph comforted his 
brethren, ** Ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it unto good " (Gen. .W : 20).* 

THE APPLICATION. A GALL TO REPENT- 
ANCE AND A NEW LIFE. 

19. Bepent ye, fitravo'fiaarfy chanffe your mind^ 
your purpose, the direction of your life. 

And be converted, iirnrrp^art, in the active 
voice turn yourselves to God, turn yourselves about. 



1 Lyman Abbott. 

* '* Let me go where'er I will, 
I bear a ■ky-bom music still. 

*T is not iu the high sUra alone, 
Nor in the caps of budding flowers, 



away from your old opimon and yoor former life, 
into the new life. You have been going in the 
wrong direction ; torn around. 

(1) That your tins may be blotted out 
**Biany Oriental merchants kept their aeooants 
on little tablets of wax. On Uiete tablets tber 
indented marks which recorded the debts, and 
when these debts were paid, they took the blunt 
end of the stylus or pencil, and jnst flattened 
down the wax, and the aooonnt entirely disap- 
peared. Now he that repents and is pardoned 
is, through the precious blood of Christ, so en- 
tirely forgiven that there is no record of his an 
left. If we blot out an account from cor books, 
the record is gone, but there is the blot ; but on 
the wax tablet there was no blot. But sin can- 
not be removed except by repentance and con- 
version.^' ^ Sins are blotted out when they are 
forgiven, and when the sinful nature is taken 
away by divine grace. 

(2) When, Ihrc0s &y, in order that, the times of 
refreehing, dvai/^^^cwr, reviving, refreshing, from 
iofa, antw^ over again, and ^^<» to cool by blov- 
ing ; hence, to r^resh as with cool winds after 
parching heat. New life, spiritual refreshing, as 
the fresh life of youth comes to one recoTering 
from sickness, as new life comes to the earth with 
spring sunshine and rain, or to the parched fields 
after a shower. These come to the individual 
and to the nation as fast and as far as by repent- 
ance and faith they are willing to receive it. Had 
the whole nation repented there would have been 
such a new life among the Jews as was foretold 
in Isaiah. 

Lightfoot, Meyer, Plumptre, Abbott, take this 
view. On the other hand Gloag, Alford, Schaff, 
refer it to the Second Coming of Christ and the 
restoration of all things, " the great season of joy 
and rest which it was understood the coming of 
the Messiah in his glory was to bring with it.*' 
From my point of view concerning the Second 
Coming, both views are correct, one including the 
other. On the 120 6rst disciples, and the 9000 con- 
verts, times of refreshing had come, and all who 

Nor in the redbreast's mellow tone. 

Nor In the bow that •miles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things — 
There alway, alway, lomething aings." 

Ealph Waldo Emerson. 
■ Charles Bpurgeon. 



3 : 20-22. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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OA A-nA li/» ■*»»1* a^nrl J«««>* r^Vtviaf a whU'h before wM preachecl nnto ---,„ : 

Z\) Ana that ne may Sena the l^nriSt, " who hatn been appointed for JOH , even Jtmu: 

21 * Whom the heaven mnst receive until the times of '"fSiratiSS of all things, 
wSlSSof ''God ***'liiSSf^" by the mouth of *** his holy prophets which have been smce 
the world began. 

22 ^^' M6'§6§ \S&d said, «°to the father., e A prophet shiill the Lord y**"' God raise 
up unto you from^omr your brethren, like unto me, ^to him shall ye hiliin in all 
things whatsoever he shall ^k unto you. 



a ch. 22. 14 & 26. 16. b Cp. ch. 1. 11 & Lake 21. 26. e Cp. Matt. 17. 11 & Bom. & 21. 
7. 37, dted from Deat. 18. 16, 18, 19. / Matt. 17. 5. 



d Lake 1. 70. - e ch. 



repented thereafter should enjoy them. And this 
prooew will go on till these times shall at last 
embrace the whole world. That which blesses 
the indiyidnal will also bless the world. That 
which fulfilled the personal hope and desire of 
eaeh, then, will fulfil at last their hope for tiieir 
nation and the world. 

Itom the presence of the Lord as the giver of 
erery good and perfect gift, as was realized in the 
sending from him the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. 
That visible gift expressed the fact that all re- 
riyings through the Spirit are gifts from on high. 

(3) Jesus is alive and will return. 

80. And he shaU. The right construction is 
with Zfwws (U, above, **that he may,'* send 
Jams Christ. Most critics refer this to the re- 
turn of Jesus at his Second Coming. Dr. Abbott 
refers it to the ** spiritual sending of the Son by 
the Father to the individual soul on condition of 
its repentance and conversion.** 

The fact is that both are literally true. Jesus 
promised that he would be with his people always, 
even nnto the end of the world ; a personal com- 
ing to eaeh soul, his continued presence by the 
Holy Spirit ; and he will come also at the end of 
the worid. Both are parts of the one great com- 
ing, extending from Pentecost to the new heavens 
and new earth. 

Which before wu preached onto you, foretold 
by the prophets. The better reading is, **" the 
Christ who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus." **The Christ, the Messiah, had been 
appointed and promised unto the Jewish nation, 
and now the promise of the covenant is fulfilled in 
Jeans.*' ^ 

Appointed in the Oieekis irpoKcxcipi^/n^vov, 
from xp^,/(r, (tf, and x<^f ^ Aaiu/ ; hence, ready 
at kami, prepared, **The proper meaning of 
irp0x*^K*^ seems to be the shaping of a tool by 
the craftsman for the express use for which it is 
designed. The life of Christ on earth, with his 
appointed sufferings and death, is regarded as a 



preparation for his eventual return to reign as 
King Messiah, just as the early life of Paul is 
viewed in 22 : 14 as a preparation for his apostle- 
ship.** « 

(4) The golden age is coming, the millennial 
days are sure. 

21. Whom the heaven mnst receive. The 
apostles were witnesses of his ascension to heaven. 
The Jews expected the Messiah to abide forever 
(John 12 : 34). Peter shows that this is true of 
Jesus. He is living ; they had seen him. He had 
done his work of suffering on earth, and they had 
seen him go to heaven. There he was still the 
Messiah ; there he was still working for his king- 
dom ; thence he was still manifesting himself to 
his people. He was the living, abiding Messiah, 
enthroned in heaven. Here he must remain their 
unseen Saviour and Lord nntil the times of resti- 
tution, inroKaraardfffcts, fr. iiir6,from, back again, 
/caret, down, down from, and larrifii, to set, or place, 
hence, to put back from its wrong place back again 
into its right place, to restore to its former state — 
as to complete health, or from disorder to order, of 
a kingdom to its rightful ruler, of a dislocated 
joint to its place. 

** In Josephus, Ant., xi. 3, 8, 9, it is used of 
the restoration of the Jews to their own land from 
the captivity, and also in Philo, Decal.,lV>, of the 
restoration of inheritances at the Jubilee.'* ^ 

So here the restoration is that of all things lost 
by the fall ; the making of this world into the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and 
bringing that glorious redemption pictured in the 
last chapters of Revelation. It is the complete 
restoration of the world to the life for whidi it 
was created. The Bible is full of hope. The 
history of God's people is a stream ever flowing 
onward to the divine ideal.** * 

(5) All this is in accordance with your own 
Scriptures. 

22. For Moses truly, /i^y, indeed, said, Deut. 
18 : 1'), 18, 19. 



> CambHdge BibU, > RondaU. • Knowling. 
« " For lo, ths days are hartening on, 
"By fBDflwU saenof old, 
WlMB wMitlis ewr< i rc M ng years 
0Mn sosM fhs tfaM Inetold, 



When the new heaven and earth shall own 

The Prince of Peace their Kinfr, 
And the whole world send back the aong 

Which now theangela aing." 

E. A. Sears. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



3:23-26. 



23 And it shall ^^"•U^ffiS"*^' every soul, which Sffii not ueiSSito that prophet, 
shall be utterly destroyed from among the people. 

24 Yea, and * all the prophets from Sam'u-61 and thSS that foiii^JSd after, as 
many as have spoken, ^''*ihe7i'E>'tohi*'*'^ of these days. 

25 • Ye are the "^iilSr" of the prophets, and of ^ the covenant which God made 
with yom fathers, saying unto Abraham, * And in thy seed shall all the SJJSS 
of the earth be blessed. 

20 Unto you ' first God, having "» raised up his ^SSi^St'' sent him " to bless you, 
° hi turning away every one of you from yoi- iniquities. 

g Lev. 23. 29. h cli. 13. 20. 1 Sam. 3. 20. Heb. 11. 32. t Bee ch. 2. 39. j Bee Bom. 9. 4« 5. k Cited from 
Gen. 22. 18. See Oen. 12. 3. / ch. 13. 46 & 28. 17 (mg.). Rom. 1. 16 & 2. 9 & 15. 8. Cp. Mark 7. 27. m rer. 

22. n ver. 25. o Rom. 11. 26. Cp. Ezek. 3. 19. Bee Matt. 1. 21. 



like onto me, or as he raised up me. Wetstein 
refers this to the succession of prophets, but *' the 
ivords in Deuteronomy were fulfilled in Christ 
alone, the new Law-giver ; the Revealerof God's 
will, of ifrace and truth, ' Wliom the Lord knew 
face to face,' Who was from all eternity ^ with 
Gwl.' " 1 

Him shall ye hear. Therefore in obedience to 
your scriptures you should hear Jesus just as your 
fathers were to hear and obey Moses. Tliese 
words and the rest of this verse are not in the 
Hebrew, but are the natural and necessary infer- 
ence made by Peter. 

(Ci) If you refuse you must perish. 

23. Every soul which wiU not hear that pro- 
phet. Listen to and obey his teachings. ShaU 
be destroyed, ^^oXoOpfve^ia^rai, shall be de- 
stroyed, 4k, out 0/" existence, utterly^ from among 
the people of God. 

This was true of each individual in its spiritual 
sense. It was true of the nation which in a. d. 70, 
forty years after this appeal of Peter to his coun- 
trymen, was destroyed. And one cannot read the 
story of that destruction without seeing that it 
was the refusal to obey Jesus and his principles 
that made the destruction possible. 

24. Tea, and all the prophets, the prophets as 
a b(Kly, the book of the prophets. Have like- 
wise foretold of these da3r8 promises of salva- 
tion — the Messianic times, and the glorious age 
to come. 

The Closing Appeal. 26. Te are the chil- 
dren of the prophets. (1) Their disciples and 
pupils, instructed by them. (2) As children in- 
herit from their fathers, so do you inherit the 
promises made to the prophets, and all the bless- 
ings that flow from them, as an inheritance may 
become richer, more fruitful, more valuable, as 
the generations flow on. 

And of the coYenant, iiaO^mis, from SieC, 
through, indicating distribution, and riOrifii, to 
place, to establish ; hence, something arranged 



between x>enons, therefore an agreement, a cow- 
nant. 

Which Ood made with onr fathers, Abraham 
(Gen. 12: 3), Isaac (Gen. 2(J: i\ Jacob (Gen. 28: 
13-15), David (2 Sam. 23 : 5). 

Saying nnto Abraham, mentioned because he 
was the founder of the nation, and the first with 
whom the covenant was made (Gen. 12 : 3 ; 22 : IK). 

And in thy seed, descendants, shall all tlM 
kindreds, irarpiai, families, races running hack 
to a conmion ancestor, nations. 

Be blessed. This was true all through the ex- 
istence of the nation ; but it culminated in Jesus 
Christ, the greatest descendant of Abraham, 
through whom most of the world has already been 
blessed, and the blessing is rapidly extending to 
all the world. 

The blessing is of every kind and degree, tem- 
poral and spiritual, earthly and heavenly. 

26. Unto you first. So that you, receiving the 
blessing yourselves, may extend it to all the rest 
of the world. 

Ood, having raised up his Son Jesus, refer- 
ring to the incarnation, not to the resurrection. 
It includes the coming of Jesus as a whole. 

Sent him to bless you, airrhy c&Ao^ovrra, in the 
act of blessing, ** the present participle, express- 
ing that the Christ is still continuing his work of 
blessing on repentance ; but see, also, Burton, N- 
T. Moods and Tenses, p. 171." i 

In turning away. (1) The blessing consisted 
in the deliverance from sin and its consequences. 
(2) It came, in ^Huniing away," as the instru- 
ment, the means, by which the blessing came. 
The forgiveness of sin, and deliverance from its 
nature and power, is an unspeakable blessing in 
itself. Then all the larger blessings — the hea- 
venly life, eternal life in the world to come, and 
the best blessings of this world — can come only 
to those who turn away from sin. The saving of 
their nation depended on it. The redemption 
and transformation of the world depends upon it. 



1 Knowling. 



4:1,2. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM (Continued). 



Time: A. D. :iO. 



The Fibst Persecution. 



Rejoicing in Pebbecution. 



Renewed Pboqrebs. 



Peter and John impriBoned. 
Ghreat increase of disciples. 
Trial before the Sanhedrim. 
Peter's defence. 

Consultation among the leaden. 
The apostles released. 
Report to the disciples. 
Their song: of triumph. 
Their prayer. 

Fresh Baptism of the Spirit. 
Characteristics of the Church. 
Joseph Barnabas. 



1 AxD as they spake unto the people, the priests and the '' captain of the 
temple and « the Sad'du-95e§ came ui)on them, 

2 Being ^r^SSSS&'iSLuBe they taught the people, and '^'^SSSliSdff*' ''Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead. 

j» ch. 6. 24, 26. Luke 22. 4, 62. Cp. 1 Chr. 9. 11 & Neh. 11. 11. 9 See M»tt. 22. 23. rch.17. 18. Cp. ch. 3. 15. 



THB FIBST PSBSBCUnON, Ters. 1-22. 

I. Peteb and John akrested and im- 
pRUONBD, veTB. 1-3. And u thoj spako. While 
they were speaking:, XaXodyrofv 9k abruy, the pre- 
sent participle, implying that they were inter- 
mpted. The ploral implies that John spoke as 
well as Peter, either following him, or to another 
part of the crowd. There was a great crowd in 
Sdonum^s Porch on one side of the court of the 
Gentiles. The restored lame man was standing 
with the apostles, and there was no little excite- 
ment. Those who spoke had no raised platform, 
bat stood on a level with the people. 

Hm pxiMta, whose temple services had been 
interfered with by the withdrawal of the crowds 
into another part of the temple, and their attrac- 
tion to the strange event and the new teachings. 
The priests wonld natarally resent any nsnrpar 
tion of their place as the leaders of worship and 
instruction, and any lessening of their influence. 
Hm oapUin of tlia temple was the captain of 
the goard of Levites and others, whose duty was 
to protect the temple, and prevent disorder and 
ai^ interniption of the services. He was under 
the direetion of the priests. And the Sadducees. 
These were rather a party than a sect. Tliey did 
not believe in the future life, or angels or spirits 
or the resurrection, " but their real bond of union 
wae political ; . . . ihey were supporters of the 
existing ejatem in allianoe with Roman authority, 



and monopolized public offices in the Sanhedrim, 
the priesthood, and the magistracy. . . . They 
were on principle bitterly opposed to the enthu- 
siasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary 
force." 1 

** At this time, as Josephus informs us, however 
strange it may appear, the high priestly families 
belonged to the Sadducean party. Not that the 
Sadducees are to be identified entirely with the 
party of the priests, since the Pharisees were by no 
means hostile to the priests as such, nor the priests 
to the Pharisees. But the Sadducees were the 
aristocrats, and to the aristocratic priests, who 
occupied influential civil positions, the Pharisees 
were bitterly opposed." ^ 

Came upon them, M<m\aa», stood by them, 
suddenly, as a dream or viAion comes. 

2. Being grieyed, Siarovo^/ucyoi, from 8t<C, 
through^ thoroughly^ and irov4u^ to labor, to be at 
pains ^ hence, worked out laboriously; pained or 
troubled all through, thoroughly worked up. 

That they taught the people. Different parties 
had different reasons for their displeasure. The 
temple police would avoid disorder and unauthor- 
ized gatheringH. The priests were angry at the 
interference with their functions of worship and 
teaching ; and the Sadducees, because the miracle 
and the preaching were a flat contradiction of their 
religious opinions, and favored their enemies, the 
Pharisees ; and all because the growth of the 



AntiquUiea, zvii., 10, G ; 



xviii., 1, 4 ; xx., 0, 1. SchUrer, HUtory of the Jneith Pro* 
pie, div. ii., vol. ii. pp. 29-43, and div. ii., vol. L p. 178 ff 
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4:3^ 



3 And they laid hands on them, and • put ^ in SS^ unto the ^S^i: for it 
was now eventide. 

4 **SSt*** many of them ^Sit*" heard the word believed ; and * the number of 
the men cameVo be about live thousand. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers and elders and 

scribes* were gathered together In Jeruaalem. 

a See Luke 21. 12. / Cp. ch. 2. 41. 



new sect would interfere with their worldly inter- 
ests and peace. Their power, their wealth, their 
dues from the temple sacrifices, would be re- 
duced. Preached. Proclaimed, published abroad. 
Through Jesiu. Rather *' in ^^ Jesus, in the case 
of Jesus, by the fact of Jesus^ resurrection, that 
there is a resurrection from the dead, and there- 
fore a future life, and a judgment to come. 

3. And they laid hands on them. Arrested 
them. Put them in hold, i. e., in prison. The 
word means ^* ward," under gruard, and the place 
of custody. It was not a punishment, but a 
means of having them on hand for their trial. 
The man they had cured was probably with them 
(ver. 14). Unto the next day. Because it was 
too late to assemble the Sanhedrim, who could 
not lawfully sit except by daylight. Eventide. 
Near six o^cIock, for the preaching and other 
events must have taken some time since the heal- 
ing of the lame man, about three o^clock p. m. 

II. Increased Growth of the Church, ver. 
4. Howbeit. Inspit« of the opposition and per- 
secution, the deeds and teachings of the apostles 
had their due effect. And the number of the 
men, di/8p£v, *^ a word distinctly restricted to 
fficn,'* and the word for women *' is added to it 
where it is intended to denote a mixed body of 
men and women (5 : 14). In 2 : 41, the computa- 
tion (:)000 souls) includes both.'' ^ 

Was, 4y€rfi9ri, came to be, the 3(J00 men and 
women increased till the total number became 
5000 men in addition to women, who may easily 
have been as many more. 

Note that while these five thousand were all 
Jews, they were something more, a new stamp 
was on them (Stifler), a new perfume, a new at- 
mosphere was around them, a new light shone in 
their characters. They became new forces in the 
world. There was some such change in them as 
transformed Pet«r and John, the fishermen, into 
apostles who changed the face of the world. 

Note, too, how persecution, instead of destroy- 
ing the new relig^ion, caused it to grow. 

(1) It called wider attention to its claims, and 
caused discussion, which is always favorable to 
the truth. It rang, as it were, the church bell, so 
that all the city had to know what was going on. 



(2) It strengthened the disciples in the faith, 
compelling them to take sidee, increasing their 
courage, confirming their decision. 

(3) It enabled the apostles to gain a hearing 
before the rulers and chief men of the nation, 
whom otherwise it would have been almost im- 
possible to reach. In the Interpreter's house de- 
scribed in PilgrinCs Progress^ one of the scenes 
is a blaadng fire which Satan is tryii^ to put out 
by pouring on water. But the more f nrionsly he 
poured on the water, the more brilliantly the fire 
burned. To show the Pilgrim the secret, the In- 
terpreter took him to the other side of the wall 
against which the fire was bomingr, and there 
was a man pouring oil on the flame, as the Lord 
sent his Holy Spirit on the dlseiples during this 
persecution, ver. 31. 

III. Trial before the Sanbjbdbim, vers. 
5-7. 6. Their rulers, and aldani, and acribes. 
These were the different orders otmipasing the 
Sanhedrim, the great council or soiate of the 
Jewish commonwealth. " Even under the Roman 
government, the Sanhedrim possessed consider- 
able independence of jurisdiction, both eivil and 
criminal. Not only could it order arrests to be 
made by its own officers, bnt it could dispose, on 
its own authority, of cases where the death pen- 
alty was not involved."^ ** The Sanhedrim really 
became the supreme civil oonrt. It decided all 
difficult points of law about betrothals, nkarriage, 
divorce, inheritance, contracts, and deeds of 
gift." 8 

Their rulers, chief priests, heads of the twenty- 
four courses, official rulers, aside from the fact 
that being members of the Sanhedrim made them 
rulers. These belonged chiefly to the Saddncvan 
party. 

The elders, xpfc/Svrrpovt, were leading citi- 
zens, heads of families, who were choeen to a seat 
in the council, including all who were not chief 
priests or scribes. 

Tlie scribes were professional lawyers, recog- 
nized teachers and interpreters of the Bible and 
the Jewish Law. **The olames of men which 
composed this great tribunal of the Jews were 
probably distributed as follows: 24 priests, 24 
elders, and 22 scribes or lawyers. Only men who 



1 RendaU. 

I KnowUng. See Bchiirer'a JetcUh People in the Time of 



Christ, p. 187 ; Ederaheim, History of the Jewish Nation, 
p. 103, etc. 3 Prof. Lindsay, D. D. 



4:6. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 49 

G And " in'nfts the high priest' .roi (*-«. and " Cai'S-phas, and John, and Al-6x- 
an'der, and as many as were of the kindred of the liigh priest: ""' •""""^ ii>»Mbw 



were morallr uid pbjKcaHj withont fault -wen Annas wbb the fatlier-iii-Uw of Caiaphas. Aiiotu 

eliKible to membenhip. Tlw]r moat be middle- liad been bigh priest, but bad been depoaed by 

aged, tall, eood-lookinc, vealthT, and learned. tbe lioman ciiil power. The Jews, however, did 

They mnat alaoibe fatbers, and most hare paeeed not beliere in its right to interfere, and held tliat 

through TBiiou* lower offioea." ' Annas was still the rightful bigb privet, although 

6. And Annrni th* higb priest, and Ctiapbas. tbe fComami bad appuiated Ciiiapbaa in his place. 




id la tlw dty adjuli 



waa tin aotBil haad of tlie Jewish hiei- 
B« was a man of great abUitj, and force 
■ad " parii^n the moat inflaentdal 
naoBg the Jewiat this time." Like other 
1 hi^ prieata, ha latained not only the title, 
uay of tha ttgfata and datiei of the office. 
■ pnetieall; aoboidinate to him dui^ 






t these men ; but Mpyet regarda tbem 



Aa dulhj aa were of tbe kindred of tbe Ugh 
prieit. "TTiB same phrase is iiBrd byJasepbas 
(/Inf.. LI : H, 1), and nut; mean either those who 
were penionally related by tiea of blood to the 
high priest fur tbe time being, or tbe heads of the 
foui~and-twenty courses of private. See Matt. 2; 
4; ai: a; Luke 1: ."■>. All these had probably 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4:7-9. 



7 And when they had set them in the midst, they iJSliii. *' By what power, or 
% 'what name, liave ye done tlds ? 

8 Then Peter, ' tilled ^v^th the Holy Ghost, said unto them. Ye rulers of tlje 
people, and eldera, "' ""*'■ 

9 If we this day 1™ examined * ™nrtrul«» ffood deed done to ^ impotent man, 
by what means iiuJ'nua is made whole ; 

IT Cp, MUt. 21. 23. T Cp. VST. 10. y Bw Hsu. 10. so. icb.3.7,a. 



taken part in our Lord's 
SaDhedrini, but eB|H:ci»ll]' tbu relatives of the 
hi^li priest, who was a •^adducee, would b« op- 
D Jeani. Tlie aumnioiiiiiB of the whole 




imi lbs cpbod. and rntin'l} of bliw, with a (rings 
jat« poiiif gTuiatu uid goMen belU. 



i»ancil indicates that lliey felt (he importance vag 
of pultioi; a itop to tlie new doctrine, and to the 
oharvi^ HR-atnst themselTes that the; had raur- 
dered lh)'ir Meivimli and Ihe Son (>{ God. 

Wer« gatharad togMher at (dt, (») Jerusalem. 
They were suddenly Bunnnuned, «ame from their 
Conntry rcHidencee. to come in haste to the city.^ 

T. And when the; had Mt them in the mldit. 

"Tlie two apoatlea and the lame man (ver. 14). 
The Sauhedrim sat in a Bemicircle, with the 
president in the centre, while oppo«ite were three 
benchen for the Bcholam of the ll^anhedriata, who 
thns praclifally learned law."' 

They Mked. Tlie imperfvcl tense. " were aak- 
iiiK." implies tliat this qneBtion was put repeal' 



edly. By vbat power, or by (Gr. " in," under 
the influence of) That nune. Fowtr is fom, 
name is authurity. Sty what magical power did 
yon do this, aud what right had yon to use snch 
power ? They wanted to convict Pvter and Julif 
of sorcery, by having worked a miracle, not in 
the name of God. but of a crucified malefactor. 
They hoped to briiig the apoatlea under the awful 
d:?Htb sentence pmtiounced iu the law (l)eut. Vi). 
which especially provides for the caae when the 
H|^ or the wonder comee to paaa. See also Ei. 
2-.': IH; Lev. 10: W. It waa of the ntmosi im- 
portance to them that Jesus ihonld not be alire 
aguin, and thus all their trouhle in patting him 
to death should be in Tain. The fact of the cure 
they did not attempt to deny. 

DHIK, vers. »-l'.>. 8. Than Peter, flUed With till 
Holy Qhoat. In fuUilnient of C'biiat'a prorain 
(Matt. 10: 19, 201. Thus Peter was giTea eoni- 
age to apeak the truth, and Kuided to the choice 
of the right things to say, and the beet way nf 
saying them. This wna his first experience in 
speaking before this august asaembly, and he, aa 
unlearned fisherman, may well have qnailed be- 
fore such a tribunal with sncb power over hii far- 
tunes, even while he rejoiced at the opportonitT 
to preach the gospel lo them. " Peter, ' filled 
with the Holy Ghost,' is a thonaand Peter*: 
Peter multiplied by the very Deity. Peterf — a 
straw blown away by the mocking wind, by him- 
~ let 'aied with the Holy Ghort' 
war, a mighty captain, a aoldier 
nut to be put down ; clothed with heavenly pan- 
oply, eloquent with heaven's thunder, graeiDas 

Note how Peter lives up to hii own precepts in 
his first epistle V'- 12-IT), to have your behav- 
ior beautiful, noble, becoming, among the Gen- 
tiles, that wherein they apeak agaiuat yon as 
evil-doers, they may, by your good worka. which 
they behold, glorify God ; and to honor all meB. 

Tfl nleri . . . asd olden. Peter is respect- 
ful, but these very titles imply that they should 
be leaden in every good work, and favor all that 
would help the people. 

8. If, (1, ' ' choaeTLTkot without oratorical nicety : 



4 : 10, 11. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



51 



10 Be it kno\vTi unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that " llf the name 
of Jesus Christ of Xaz'a-r6th, whom ye crucified, * whom God raised from the 
dead, even ST him doth tliis man stand here before you whole. 

11 ''ffi** is the stone which was ''set at nought of you the builders, which J5, 
^'SS!? the head of the corner. 



was 



a ch. 3. G. 



6 See ch. 2. 24. 



c See Pb. 118.22. 



d Mark 9. 12. Luke 23. 11. 



if, as is the case.'' ^ Wo this day be examined, 
iiyaKpii'6fi€0tL, by UxJcing through a series i&yi) of 
objects or particulars^ to distinguish (Kplvto) or 
Bearch after. Hence, to examine, investigate^ in- 
quire inio. The corresponding noun was a law 
term among the Greeks, for the preliminary in- 
Testigation held for the purpose of gathering evi* 
dence for the information of the judges. Here it 
was the judicial examination for the same pur- 
pose.* 

Of (concerning) the good deed. A strange 
charge to make against any one ! But they hated 
the good deed because of the neceasary inferences 
and results that gnrew out of it. The expression 
itself is an answer to the charge. There is an 
unconscious irony in it. By what means, 4y r/yt, 
in what or in whom, by what person. The two 
together correspond with the donble question of 
▼erse 7. 

He, now standing before yoa, is made whole. 
Complete, perfect in body, the normal condition. 
It includes, according to Knowling, *Hhe preg- 
nuit meaning of health for body and soul alike.'* 

10. Be it known unto yon all. Clearly, boldly, 
Peter tells the simple truth without fear or favor. 

That by (tn, more than by,) "' under his direc- 
tion, in his spirit, surrounded by his influence and 
presence.'* See, also, on ver. 12. 

The name of Jesos of Nazareth. Peter speaks 
the hated word, so that there can be no doubt as 
to whom he means. 

Whom ye crucified. Reminding them that 
they had fought against God in vain. It was an 
arraignment of Peter's accusers. They, not the 
apostles, are the criminals. They are on trial for 
murdering their Messiah. The day of judgment 
has come for them. Their prisoner becomes their 
Elijah, saying, **Thou art he that troubleth 
Israel ; '* Uieir Nathan, saying, '* Thou art the 
man." Whom Qod raised ftom the dead. God 
counteracted their wickedness by doing exactly 
the opposite of what they had done. This fact 
oonvieted them of sin. They were arrayed against 
God. Moreover, Peter insists on the fact of the 
resnrrectioa because that was the crowning proof 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and was then living 
in heaven. Doth this man stand here before 
yon wiiole. The man himself was Peter's wit- 
The irrefutable fact stood before the court. 



Note. Facts are the irrefutable evidence of 
Christianity. They are like Joseph's wagons. 
The words of Jacob's sous could nut convince him 
that Joseph was alive, but when he saw the 
wagons his son had sent, then he believed. So 
the religion of Jesus is not a mere theory ; it is 
proved abundantly by facts. The lives that have 
been made better, the fact that it does change for 
good all those who receive it into their hearts, 
that wherever it enters a community or a nation it 
elevates them — these are the unanswerable wit- 
nesses to Christ and Christianity. When some 
one said to Wendell Phillips that the religion of 
India is as good as Christianity, he replied, " Tlie 
map of India is the answer." The map of the 
world is the proof of Christianity ; for wherever 
is the most and purest Christianity, there are the 
most happiness, the highest morality, the fullest 
manhood and womanhood. 

11. This was the stone which was set at 
nought of you builders. Peter applies to the 
Sanhedrim the Psalm (118 : 22) which a few weeks 
or months before he had heard his Master apply 
to a deputation of this same Council, when they 
demanded the authority with which he acted 
(Matt. 21 : 42), as now they demanded of Peter. 
The Psalm is evidently post-exilic. 

The symbolic imagery " seems to have been 
drawn from one of the stones, quarried, hewn, and 
marked, away from the site of the temple, which 
the builders, ignorant of the head architect's 
plans, or finding on it no mark (such as recent ex- 
plorations in Jerusalem have shown to have been 
placed on the stones of Solomon's Temple in the 
place where they were quarried, to indicate their 
position in the future structure of the fabric), had 
put on one side'as having no place in the building, 
but which was found afterwards to be that on 
which the completeness of the structure depended, 
— on which, as the chief comer-stone, the two 
walls met and were bonded together." ^ 

The historical circumstances belonged prob- 
ably to the period of rebuilding the temple after 
the Exile, when " the intrigues of the Samaritans, 
the hostility of the neiurhboring peoples, and the 
caprieiousness of the Persian kings" interfered 
with the building of the temple and with the 
building up of the nation. Israel was the stone 
rejected by the builders. In the completed t*»m pie 



> Thsysr, Crteek'Bng. Lex, 



* E. H. Flumi 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 4:12. 

1 ''S'f5?iSi,^5i5*i'5£"Li°^uiB= for ' ,SSr is uO'^, other * name under heaven 
la given among men, wb^ we muat be saved. 

;p. I Tlm.S. 0. /eh. 13. 28 A 28' 28. Jolm 4. 22. Hab. 2. 3. Jnda 3. gCp. OU.!, 1. kCh. 10.43. 



the rejected ttone vaa wea nobly sapportinK 
And prctQcting the bnildiiic ^' an emblem of the 
iniglht and dignity to vhioh larsel, now gathered 
aund the temple u ita nationAl centre, haa 




P>m UD Jomi. nanl>anr, intbeoUPiuaoUiak, 



ftttaioed oat of i^ deep hmuiliAtiob uuong the 
peoples of the world." 

Or " if it IB Taraet'i own deapising of the vnall 
begianiaga of a da wnbK new en that i> eipraMcd, 
we can better nndentand how, when this atete- 
ment is referred to Jeans the Christ, the builders 
are . . . the beada and memberaof Israel iUelf." ' 
The propheor in laa. 2S : IG, familiar to the mem- 
ben of the Sanhedrim, connecla the TUm with 
Cbriat : " Thus saith the Lord Qod, Behold, I la; 

> DeUtuob CD Pi, IIS. 



in Zion for a tonndation a stone, a tried altine, k 
precioos oomer j(oa< of aure foondation : he that 
believeth ahall not make ba<te." 
" That which tbe Psalm'kit bad spoken of the 
second temple, that which waa a 
parable of the hiitorr of Israel, had 
its complete and ideal fnlfilment io 
Him who, despised and Tejectod of 
men, bad become the chief oor- 
neFfltflne of a spiritnal temple, in 
whom both Jew and Oentile were 
made toe (1 Cor. 3: 11; Epfa. 2: 
20)." ' 

This tnilb Peter applied to the 
aadience before him : — You who 
were set to build up God'a spiritual 
temple, the kingdom of heaven, have 
rejected and tried to deatroj the 
Ter; foandation atone, withont which 
it could not be builded. But in spite 
of your efforts, that rejected atOM 

has bMome tha haftd of tha mt- 

12. IfaithBT ia Ciwa MiTktton in 
Miy other. Not only from diaeaae 
and ilia of the body, as in th> eaae of 
this lame man, but from rin,apirita>] 
disease, of which bodily diaeaae was 
the type ; and from the deetraeUon 
of the nation. SalTation. Greek, 
lie taliKition, that which tbe Jewiah 
nation were looking' for. They eaw 
only the shadow, the diatorted ima^ 
of the reality which Jeana was to 
bring. Itwaathe preserratioa of the 
naljoif; bat that waa bat a type of 
the apiritnal aalTation which was in 
Jeana Chriat. The last chapters of 
RereUtion giro a pietnre of the na- 
tioaal salTatiou ; and this is made Dp 
of the salration of indiridoal*, and ia 
a type of tbe transformation Jeana will work in 
every belierer. TtanlMmamiMl»raXaM. Name 
hen stands for Jeans Christ himaslf , and all there 
ia in him of wisdom, power, love, divinenesi ; jnat 
aa a man's name to a note stands for all a man ia 
and has, — his property, his character, his ability, 
his integrity. Under hMTSa. Eqnivalent to, la 
all the earth. Oifan amOnf auo. Made known 
amoi^ them. Whareb; (in which) wt <all mem- 
bers of the hnman race) mnrt 1m iaT*d (3*r ). It 



^acM, iDdwUnf SutfoUM lUmi t ra ll ai u «■ Attt, p. ». 



4:13. 
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13 • Now when they JSSid the boldness of Peter and John, and had perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; and they took 
knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 

i Op. John 7. 16. 



is necessary, with an absolute necessity, to be 
saved in this way, if saved at all. There is no 
other power under heaven that oonld have saved 
the Jewish nation from the destmctioo that came 
upon them thirty-five or forty years later, as 
there b no other power that can save each sool 
from sin and death. 

Why is Jesus the Oitlt Name ? 1. Because 
he has broog^ht the good news from God of his 
fatherhood and tender love and forgiveness. 

2. Because he lived the heavenly life on earth, 
and only so far as we oonsdonsly or unconsciously 
have the same lifd principle, and seek to live ao- 
oording to his example, can we be fitted for hea- 
ven. 

3. An the elements of power that can save men 
from sin are found in Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied, — the atonement for sin, the consciousness of 
the need of forgiveness, the way of forgiveness, 
every moUve of love and fear and duty and hope 
that can move the soul to a better Ufe. 

4. The tMtetUial peculiarity qf CkritCM rdigion 
is that it is a Byttem qf redemption. Other reli- 
gicms try to tell us what we ought to be ; this 
gives the power and inspiration and new Ufe 
which enables men to be what they ought. Other 
religions express our needs ; Jesus satisfies them. 
Other religions point to some ideals ; Jesus gives 
us truer and nobler ideals, and is the way by 
which we can reach them. Others talk of hea- 
ven ; Jesus fits us for heaven, and brings us there.^ 

Note ok Whereby and Whebbik. We are 
saved tkrauffh Jesus, as in Rom. 6 : 23, but in this 
vene the true reading is in him. We live and 
move as Christians in Christ. "£temal life is 
not anything apart from himself.*' Bishop West- 
cott says, ** Am I wron^ in saying that he who 
has mastered the meaning of the two prepositions 
into the name (for in the name in the baptismal 
formula. Matt. 28 : 19) and tn Christ has found 
the central truth of Christianity? Certainly I 



would have gladly given the ten years of my life 
spent in the Revision to bring only these two 
phrases of the New Testament to the heart of 
Englishmen.*' 

V. Pbivate Consultation of the Sauhe- 
DBIM, vers. 13-17. Two unanswerable facts at- 
tested the truth of what Peter and John had 
said, (1) the change wrought in the apostles by 
Jesus; and (2) the lame man restored in his 
name. 

13. Kow when they saw, 0€e»povrrff, not 
merely seeing^ fi\4iroirr§<: of ver. 14, but seeing in 
which is included the notion of contemplating 
with attention or astonishment.^ The present 
participle '* describes the continuous observation 
of the fearless bearing of Peter and John during 
the trial." « 

The boldness. Both of speech and bearing, 
growing out of confidence in their Master, and 
the rig:hteou8ne8s of their cause. 

And John, who in his quiet way was quite as 
bold as Peter. The change in Peter himself was 
as great a miracle as that wrought in the lame 
man. TeTCeiYtdt KaraXafiSfityoi. The verb means 
to lay hold o/^ to grasp^ hence, to grasp mentally^ 
to comprehend. That they were unlearned, 
iLypdfiftaroi, unlettered, uneducated in the schools, 
and in Rabbinic literature. A fact that no such 
person can hide, if he speaks. And ignorant, 
lii&rcuj literally, a private person, a man occupied 
with r^ Y8ia, his own affairs, as opposed to one 
who holds office ; a layman, in distinction from 
those who had a professional training, as scribes, 
physicians, or prophets. They were common 
uneducated men in the ordinary walks of life. 
The translation " ignorant " is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. But, as Knowling observes, since the 
Greeks held that without political life there was 
no true education of a man, it was not unnatural 
that iiu&TT^s (a private person) should acquire a 
somewhat contemptuous meaning.^ Others take 



1 ** WUle tlw old Hindu BoriptorM have given us 
MNBe teaoMful pnoepts of living, the New Dfapeniatfon 
of Clvisk hss given us grace to esny those prlndploa Into 
prsctlee, sad that makes sU the dUforenoe In the world. 
The preespts are Uke a okoam ongino on the track, bosa- 
tifol and with groat posrfbUities; Christ sad his goqwl 
are the skesm, the UMtlTe power that csa make the en- 
gine movs.**— Poadita Bamabsl, In The Story of My 
X<A'(l«0),p.88. 

* S y no nyw u qf ike New Tutame9U, 

* SsadsIL ** When prssssd to stsy awsy from the Diet 
aft Womis, vlMia he was to be tried for horeqr, Luther 
ssidtotkaiMSMBpr, * Ooi ftsU your msster thst though 



there should be as many derila as there are tiles on its 
roofs, I would enter it.' And af^ain of his mortal enemy, 
Duke George, ' If I had business at Leipsig, I would ride 
into Leipsig, though it rained Duke Georges for nine days 
running.' " See Carlyle's Heroet atul Hero Worship, 
** The Hero as Priest." See article in the Century for 
June, 1888, on the ** Physical Basis of Courage " (very 
good). 

* So Plato, Plutarch. *' The word is applied by Philo to 
the whole congregation of Israel, as contrasted with the 
priests, and to subjects as contrasted with their prince." 
— KnowUng. 
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4 : 14-17. 



14 And ^i^^SS^ the man which was healed -^ standing with them, *they could 
say nothing against it. 

15 But when they had commanded them to go aside out of the council, they 
conferred among themselves, 

IG Saying, 'What shall we do to these men? for that indeed a "notable 
miracle hath been v^TouSSt through them, u manifest to all *^"* that dwell in Jeru- 
salem ; and we cannot deny It: 

17 But that it spread no further among the people, let us "^^^^^ threaten them, 
" that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. , 

j ch. 3. 1 1. it Cp. Luke 21. 15. / Cp. John 11. 47 A 12. 19. m ver. 21. ch. 3. 9, 10. n ch. 6. 28, 40. 



the word here as referring to the social rank of 
the apostles (as Olshaiisen, liackett). 

They marveUed.^ Whence such men could 
gain such power and freedom of speech, ** for 
there was tlieu probably an even more marked dis- 
tinction than at the present day between the speech 
and thought of a fisherman or shepherd and of an 
educated person.^* ^ They took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus. This does 
not mean that the members of the Sanhedrim had 
just become aware that Peter and John were dis- 
ciples of JesuSf for they had seen them with Jesus 
at different times in the temple. But they showed 
by their bearing, and boldness, and doctrine, and 
works, that they had been under the training, 
teaching, and influence of Jesus. They came to 
the conclusion ^* that these illiterate fishermen 
had acquired the art and power of effective ora- 
tory through their having been the disciples of 
Jesus, and through the divine grace and power 
communicated to them.'* '^ 

14. And beholding the man, etc. There was 
no use in arguing against an acknowledged fact. 
Could say nothing against it, iwrfiwuy, denot- 
ing not an argument against the reality of the 
miracle, but a reply to personal antagonists.^ 

NoTK ON BEING WITH Jesus. What is it 
to be with Jesus? (1) To be with him in our 
thoughts, — communion of spirit ; (2) in our hearts, 

— loving and trusting him ; (3) in our motives, 

— doing all for his sake ; (4) in our actions, — 
working with and for him ; (5) in person, — hav- 
ing the real abiding presence of Christ according 
to his promise. 

This makes us like Jesus. Abiding with the 
Beautiful, the Good, and the True transforms 
the soul, as the Lamp in the fisherman's hut, in 
Gk>ethe's Tale of Tales^ transformed its rough 



boards and beams into an exquisitely wrought 
temple of solid silver. He that walks with th^' 
Lord Jesus Christ, he that makes him one of his 
family, his daily companion, beholding him in 
the Scriptures as in a mirror, dwelling on what is 
Chi*istlike in his disciples, meditating on his good- 
ness, his love, his activity, must become more 
and more like him. This daily companionship, 
this shining of his life upon ours, will change us 
into the same image from glory to glory as by the 
spirit of the Lord.* 

15. They conferred among themselyes, awi- 
fiaKov^ from a-<;v, and fidWcf, to throw or bring to- 
gether the various facts and reasons of th<* case ; 
or to bring together the opinions of the different 
members. Luke probably heard what these pri- 
vate deliberations were, from some of the priests 
present who afterwards joined the church (chap. 
G: 7), or very possibly from Paul himself, who 
was probably a member. 

16. What shall we do. In the subjunctive to 
denote utter perplexity. A notable, yiwarhp, 
well known, a notorious fact. Miracle, sign. 

17. But that it spread no further, 9ta¥ffiii$^, 
from did^thoroughly^ throughout^ and y4fjM, to spread 
otfer^ to occupy as a country by an army ; hence, 
distributed thoroughly among the people. '* This 
is a figurative term which Oompares heretical 
teaching with a cancer which spreads and feeds 
(W/ucrat) upon the flesh, on account of its spread- 
ing and corroding effects." * 

Let us straitly, lit., with a threat^ strictly, 
threaten them. '' Straitly " is omitt«d from the 
best manuscripts. Speak henceforth to no man 
in this name, about, iwi, this name. *' Impotent 
device ! Little knew they the fire that was 
burning in the bones of those heroic disci- 
ples." 6 



1 Compare CaMiiis' marvel about Cesar's greatness, in 
Sliakespeare^a Julius Cegar. 

* Prof. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 371. 
s Kendall. 

* See Hawthonie*a Momhs from an Old Manse, the 
strange story called " Ri^pacini'a Daughter." Dr. Oor- 
don*8 How Christ came to Church. Goethe's Tule of 
Tales^ eqiedally as interpreted by Carlyle in his Essays. 



In Suggestive Illustration on Acts, the Persian Fable of 
the clay that had been with the rose. 

" Dear Lord, abide witli ua that we 
May draw our perfume fresh from thee.** 

^ Jamieacm. 

Dr. John Hall, in one of his sermons, compared the 
attacks of infidelity upon Chriaiiauity to a serpent gnaw- 



4:18-22. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



18 And they called them, and ""^SS^^^ them not to speak at all nor teach in 
the name of Jesus. 

19 But Peter and John answered and said unto them, " Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you »thS than unto God, judge ye*: 

20 For " we cannot but speak the things which '' we '"*''Si^" and heard. 

21 Andthey, whcu they had further threatened them, "*^^ let them go, finding 
nothing how they might punish them, '^ because of the people; for all JuS glori- 
fied God for • that which was done. 

22 For the man was mSJ? SSan forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing 



was $^A. 

o ch. S. 29. p Cp. Amot 3. 8 ft John 15. 27 A 1 Cor. 9. 16. q ch. 22. 15. 1 John 1.1,3. 
MaU. 21. 26« 46 & Mark 11. 32 & Lake 20. 6, 19 & 22. 2. s ch. 3. 7, 8. 



r ch. 5. 13, 2G. Cp. 



VI. The Apostles belbased, vers. 18-22. 
18. Kot to tpeak, /t^ ^B4yy*<f^<^^- *'The verb 
denotes the utterance of a sound or voice, not 
only by man, bnt by any animal having lungs.'* 
Not to speak, not to utter even a sound or whisper. 

In, #v/, on, or with reference to^ the name of 
JeeuB. 

19. But Peter and John answered the mandate 
of the Sanhedrim to cease from preaching the 
gospel. Both joined in the answer, though one 
may have been spokesman. They were agreed as 
to the course they would take. The gentle John 
was just as firm and true as the more impulsive 
Peter. Whether it be right, etc. The point of 
the i^postles* reply was that they were not teaching 
as self-appointed rabbis, but were only acting as 
witnesses of Jesus. So when the high priest of 
Uie gfdden calf at Bethel bade Amos to stop his 
preaching there, and go home and be at peace, 
Amos replied in effect that he could not stop. He 
did not come because he wanted to, bnt because 
Ck>d sent himf, and he must utter his message ; 
and he did (Amos 7). 

Unto yon more than (better, rather than) unto 
Ood. The meaning is not as in the Authorized 
Version, that they should hearken unto Ood 
more than they hearken unto man ; bnt in this 
matter, they should hearken unto God, and not 
to man at aU.^ Jndge ye. Your own consciences 
approve the principle on which we act. 

The words of Socrates, perhaps the greatest 
of the Greek philosophers, when he was plead- 
ing before his judges who condemned him to 
death, bear a striking resemblance to this bold 
utterance: **Atheniaiw, I will obey God rather 



than yon ; and if you would let me go, and give 
me ray life on condition that I should no more 
teach my fellow-citizens, sooner than agree to 
your proposal 1 would prefer to die a thousand 
times." -^ 

20. We cannot but speak. For it wonld be 
ungrateful to our Master, a crime against the 
people, disobedience to God, contrary to our con- 
science, a wrong to the kingdom of heaven. 

Compare Mahomet's answer, when his uncle, 
Abu Thaleb, pressed him to be silent, and not 
anger the chief people by bis utterances, that if 
the sun stood on his right hand and the moon on 
his left, ordering him to hold his peace, he could 
not obey.3 Much of ^k)c^ate8' defence before the 
Athenians, in Plato's Apology^ is a commentary 
on these verses, and a fine illustration. 

21. Further threatened them, in addition to 
what they had said before. 

Because of the people. With whom they 
would become unpopular. The people were inde- 
pendent and sometimes turbulent, and any up- 
rising against the Sanhedrim wonld injure their 
power and influence with the Roman authorities. 
There was a real danger line. Contrast the bold- 
ness of the apostles, who feared only to do wrong, 
and the fear of the judges who were afraid of the 
people, and of loss to themselves. See Chry- 
sost^m's Homilies^ xi. 

22. For the man was above, more than, forty 
years old. This is stated to show how great the 
miracle was, and how well known was the man 
who was healed. Only God could have wrought 
the cure ; and it was to them a sign (the name 
here given to the miracle) of the power and love 



ing at a file. As ha kept on gnawing, he waa greatly 
encooiaged by the aight of the growing pile of chips, till, 
feeling pain and aeeing blood, he foond that he had been 
wearing hia own teeth away against the file, but the file 
was unbanned. 

Compare Dasa Swift's iUuafcration of Dame Partington 
trying to sweep out the Atbufeic with her broom. 

1 AUted. 



' Plato's Apolofff/. See Livy, 39: 37. Joaephua, An- 
tiquities, 17 : G, 3 : 18 : 8, 2. For other *» parallel sayinRB 
from Greeks and Romans, and from Jewish sources, see 
instances in Wetstein.*' 

« See Carlyle's Heroet and Hero Worship. Also Hugh 
Latimer's sermon before King Henry Yin. Suggestive 
nitutratioru on Acts^ 109. 
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4:23-25. 



23 And being let go, they SS2e to their own company, and reported all that 
the chief priests and the elders had said unto them. 

24 And they, when they heard **^Vt!***^ lifted up their voice to God ' with one 
accord, and said, o Lord, « thou '''''th2?hiffl n*liufe1h^ heaven and the earth and the 
sea, and all that in them is : 

25 Who by the Holy (;hort,6y tllC mOUth of ourSffi?* David thy a^rSait aay, 

'• Why did the Si15 rage. 
And the glSgllg imagine vain things ? 

/ See ch. 1. 14. trfix. 20. 11. 2 Chr. 2. 12. Neh. 9. 6. Pb. 102. 25 & 124. 8 ft 134. 3 A 146. 6. v Cited fxom 

Pa •> 1 *> 



of God, for healinf? body and soul, not only in 
behalf of this man, but of all the people. 

REJOICING IN PEBSECUnON. vers. 23-30. 

I. Their Song of Tkiumph. 28. They went 
to their own company. To the place of -com- 
mon resort for the disciples, for there must have 
been some meetings-place as headquarters for the 
multitude of converts, where the disciples could 
teach them, and all could unite in praise and 
prayer. Doubtless the disciples had spent the 
night in prayer for their two leaders in prison. 
And reported aU. Showing the feeling of the 
Jewish leaders toward the disciples, and the 
storm that was gathering ; and also how the Lord 
had fulfilled his promises and sustained them. 
AU this would strengthen the young church, 
both by means of the trial of their faith, and by 
the new proof of the presence and power of their 
Saviour. 

24. Lifted up their voice . . . with one ac- 
cord, dfjLoOvnaihv, from 6/ji6s, together^ and 6ufi6s, 
ardor ^ feeling^ from 6uw, to rush along. Not ne- 
cefiaanly of one opinion^ but of one zecU^ feeling, de- 
sire^ purpose. Our hymn books, with their hymns 
taken from all ages, from many differing creeds, 
expressing every variety and shade of experience, 
are the best symbols and expressions of Christian 
unity. '* Men who have fonght each other vigor- 
ously in the theological arena and ecclesiastical 
court dwell together in peace and harmony in the 
hymnal." ^ 

*' This hymn of praise, — the earliest Christian 
hymn recorded, — though borrowing at first the 
language of Ps. 14() : 0, and then quoting Ps. 2 : 
1, 2, was obviously composed for the occasion, 
and prompted by the recent triumph. As the 
whole assembly are said to lift up their voice 
with one accord, it would seem that they caught 
up and repeated the words of an inspired leader, 
and did not merely answer by a responsive 
Amen." 2 

** Another view snggested is, that the whole 
assembly sung together the Second Psalm, and 



that Peter made it the basis of his prayer in their 
present perplexity. Another, and, as it seems, a 
more thoughtful, consideration of the passage 
regards verses 24-30 as part of a solemn form of 
prayer used by the Apostolic Church of Jera- 
salem, — a formula of prayer previoasly com- 
posed while the impression made by the suffer- 
ings of Christ was stiU recent. It is a beautiful 
thought which sees in these solenm words, where 
an unshaken, a deathless faith shines throogh 
the gloom of present and coming sorrow, a frag^ 
ment of the oldest Christian liturgy." * 

Lord, 8/<nrora, whence our word " despot," ex- 
presses the absolute control of a master over a 
slave. Here it expresses God^s absolute sover- 
eignty over the world and all its nations, not as 
a despot, or arbitrary ruler, but one who rules 
with infinite power indeed, but also with infinite 
wisdom and love. It was a very appropriate term 
on this occasion. 

Thou art God which hast made, etc., quoted 
from Ps. 146: 6. This gives the foundation of 
their confidence, their assurance that he can and 
will answer their prayers. So it is that the last 
clause of the Lord's prayer, **for thine is the 
Kingdom and the Power and the Glory forever," 
adds infinite power and hope to all its petitions. 

26. Who. through the Holy Spirit (R. V.), by 
the mouth of thy servant Dayid (Ps. 2 : 1,2); 
showing that there may well be a meaning and 
prophecy in this Psalm, beyond what David may 
have realized at the time. 

** The Second Psalm was interpreted originally 
by the Jews as referring to King Messiah. In 
the mind of the writer of the Psalm at first an 
earthly king is present, and the circumstances of 
his own chequered career supply the imagery. 
But his words are too great to have all Uieir 
meaning exhausted in David or any Jewish mon- 
arch. Or ever he is aware, the local and the 
temporal are swallowed up in the universal and 
eternal. The king who sits on David's throne 
has become glorified and transfigured in the light 
of the promise. The picture is half ideal, half 



> Rev. J. Q. Adams. 
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26 The kings of the earth «tthSS£i?Sinarr.y, 
And the '^ rulers were gathered together 
Agamst the Lord, and against his ' AiSSSted: 

27 For of a truth inthi»dty against thy •'holy sSSJiit Jesus, * whom thou Swi 
SSSStf ' both « Herod, and * PCnt'itls Fl'iate, ' with the 66n'tTle§ and ^ the JSJfiSi 
of Israel, were gathered together, 

28 ' ^""^"^ do whatsoever thy hand and >^ thy counsel ?Jj?SSXd*t?J^meu,1SSJ: 



IT Ter. 5. X di. 10. 38. Luke 4. 18. Heb. 1. 9. Cp. Dui. 9. 24 & Rev. 11. 15. y ver. 90. See cb. 3. 13 (mg.), 
14. « rer. 26. a Lake 23. 7-11. b MaU. 27. 2. e See Matt. 20. 19. d BCatt. 26. 3. e Cp. laai. 46. 10. 
/ See ch. 2. 23. 



actual ; it concerns itself with the present, bat 
with that only so far as it is typical of greater 
thinf^ to come.^* ^ 

Wliy did the heathen, the nations. "The 
nations are not merely those who are mostering 
now for the battle, bat whatsoever opposeth and 
ezalteth itself against Jehovah and against his 
Anointed.'* a 

Bage, i^p6a^ay, primarily of 'the snorting of a 
high-spirited horse, prancing and stamping the 
groand. Hence, to behave arrogantly^ to rage^ act- 
ii^ and speaking insolently. A proud man is 
described by Philo as ** walking on tiptoe, and 
bridling {^pvarr6fi€vos)t with neck erect like a 
horse.** 

And the people imagine, scheme, plot, plan 
for, Tain things. Things (1) that cannot suc- 
ceed, cannot be ac<»>mplished ; (2) things that 
wonld do no good if they were accompUshed, 
** castles in the air,** without foundation, bubbles 
that burst into nothingness, or that bring harm 
instead of good. 

Amot compares the conduct of the rulers in 
trying to stop the apostles from preaching Christ, 
to some ignorant savages who thought to stop the 
ball from a cannon by ramming the mouth of the 
cannon full of stones and day, which only in« 
creased its terrible power. 

"Plough the CMiM of Evil prosper, yet *tia Truth alone 
is strong. 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I Me around her 

throng 

Troops of beaotiful, tall angels, to enahield her from all 



Troth forever on the scafrold, Wrong forever on the 

throne} 
Tet tliat scaffold sways the fatore, and behind the dim 

nnknown, 
Btandeth Ood within the diadow, keeping watch above 

bis own.** • 



»» 



There is an old Huguenot device representing 
men around an anvil striking it with their ham- 
men, and others handing them new ones as fast 



as the ones used are broken on the anvil. Under- 
neath is this legend : ' Strike away, ye rebels ; 
your hammers may break, but the anvil of God's 
word endures.* '* * 

" Hammer away, ye hostile hands ! 
Tour hammers break, Ood's anvil itands.*' 

26. The kings of the earth stood up, wap- 
4ffrriffay^ presented themselves, set themselves in 
array. Against the Lord. Whose cause and 
kingdom were assailed, and against his Christ, 
his anointed, the one he had sent to acoompUsh 
his purpose. Spoken first of David and Solomon, 
God*s anointed rulers, but fulfilled completely 
only in Christ. ^* Thus the gathering together of 
the nations and their fruitless decrees find their 
counterpart in the alliance of Herod and Pilate, 
and the hostile combination of Jew and Gentile 
against the holy Servant Jesus, the anointed of 
God, and against his followers; although the 
words ojp the Psalm and the issues of the conflict 
carry on our thoughts to a still wider and deeper 
fulfilment in the final triumph of Christ*s king- 
dom.'* & 

27. For of a truth. They now apply the 
Psalm to the present occasion. 

28. For to do whatsoever thy hand, t. e., 
power^ through its natural instrumentality, and 
. . . counsel, t.-f., wisdom, purpose, determined 
before to be done. The R. V. is better, To do 
whatsoever . . . thy counsel foreordained to comb 
TO PASS. God had ordained the end, but not the 
means which men used. ^^God had indeed ap- 
pointed that Christ should die for all men. But 
he had not foreordained or decreed the means by 
which his death was brought about. No doubt 
the evil was overruled for the greatest possible 
good, but it remained evil still, and they who did 
the evil were responsible for it.** ^ Examples of 
this are found in Old Testament history. Jacob 
tried to fulfil God's promise to him in a wrong 
way. Gknl had plenty of better ways, but Jacob 
did not see them, and he suffered ^1 his life for 



> Prof. Bdisfl. * Perowne. 

• LowsO, Tht Present Crisis, « John Cotton Smith. 

• Kno«rtfi«. 8ss XdMhdm, Jesus the Messiah, U. 



716 (appendix on Measianio psMages) : and Brigga, Met- 
tianic Prophecy, pp. 132-140, and 492, 493. 
• Bishop WUlianu. 
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4 : 29-31. 



29 And now, Lord, ^'feJkupon their threatenings : and grant unto thy servants, 

tliat with all * boldness they may speak thy word, 
to speak thy word with all boldness, 

30 whiiiYh?i^rtm?hest forth thy"^ hand to heal ; and that signs and wonders may 
be done ^ thJomrh the name of thy * holy jierVJfnt Jesus. 

31 And when they had prayed, ' the place was shaken wbSJm they were SSSSS^ 
together ; and '" they were all tilled with the Holy Ghost, and " they spake 
the word of God with boldness. 

g Cp. 2 Kin. 19. 16. h Tsrs. 13, 31. ch. 9. 27, 29 & 13. 4C & 14. 3 & 18. 26 & 19. 8 ft 28. 31. Eph. 6. 19. i Cp. 
Fi. 138. 7 & Prov. 31. 20 & Isai. 1. 26 & Zeph. 1. 4. jch. 3.6. Op. Matt. 7. 22 & Mark 9. 39 & 16. 17. ib rer. 27. 
/ Cp. ch. 2. 2 & 16. 26 & Ps. 77. 18. m See ch. 2. 4. n Cp. Phil. 1. 14. 



doing in a wrong way what he had Grod^s promise 
shonld be done. On the other hand, David re- 
fused to kill Saal, and become king in that way, 
although he had the promise of becoming king. 
The statement of this verse was made in order to 
show that, however evil may be in the world, evil 
does not rule the world. Even man's wrath is 
made to work out God's will, and the remainder 
he will restrain. God's use of man's acts, whether 
they be good or bad, in no wise destroys man's 
free choice or his responsibility. But God governs 
in this world. He is taken by no surprises. He 
will carry out his plans by man's good acts, if he 
will do good ; but by his bad acts, if he persists 
in being bad. Here is the hope and comfort of 
the Christian. 

II. Theib Prayer. 29. And now, at this 
present time, and in view of their threatenings. 

That with aU boldness they may speak thy 
word. Especially noteworthy is the object for 
which the disciples prayed. It was not for a 
change of circumstances, it was not that they 
might escape trouble or persecution ; all these 
things they committed entirely to their heavenly 
Father. But that with which their own will and 
character had to do, they prayed for, that their 
courage might not fail, their faith might not fal- 
ter. They were in the position of many of the 
prophets of old ; Daniel facing the den of lions, 
Jeremiah looking into a dungeon ; and they 
prayed that they might have the course and 
faith of the prophets — boldness to speak and 
power to work. 

What we need is Jire-proof principUs^ that no 
flames of opposition or persecution can harm. 

30. That their preaching might have due ef- 
fect, they asked divine help, — help which could 
come from no other source. By Stretching forth 
thine hand to heal. Helping men thus to real- 
ize the divine presence, the truth of the gospel 
they preached, and its beneficent effects. 

And that signs. Of God's presence, nnd power. 



and goodness, endorsing the truth about Jesus 
and his resurrection. 

And wonders. To call the attention of the 
people to Jesus, and to prove his divine Messiah- 
ship. Miracles were a great and essential power 
in giving success to the gospel. Wondrous works, 
in changing the characters of men, in reforming 
and blessing the people, are still essential accom- 
paniments to the successful preaching of the 
gospel. 

THE AKSWEB TO SONG AND PKATEB, ren, 

31-37. 

I. A New Baptism of the Spirtf. 81. And 
when they had prayed. Following dose upon 
the prayer the answer came.^ 

The place was shaken, ^craXci^, shaken^ as 
by winds, storms, or waves. In order to give 
some sensible proof of the reality of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit.^ *'The place was shaken, 
and that made them all tlie more unshaken.*' * 
Another proof that they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, was that they spake (the imperfect, 
impljring that they continued to speak) the word 
of God with all boldness. '* Feiue sees in the 
narrative a divine answer to the Apostles' prayer, 
so that filled with the Holy Ghost they spoke 
with boldness. And he adds, tliat such divine 
power must have been actually working in the 
Apostles, otherwise the growth of the church in 
spite of its opposition is inexplicable — a remark 
which might well be considered by the deniers of 
. a miraculous Christianity. It is in reality the 
same argument so forcibly put by St. Chrysos- 
tom : * If you deny miracles, you make it all the 
more marvellous that they should obtain such 
moral victories — these illiterate men I ' " * 

II. CHAKACTKRI8TJC8 OF THE ChITRCH. 88. 

Of one heart and one soul, xap^la xai ^xh m/o '• 
^' it is difBcult to distinguish precisely between the 
two words, but they undoubtedly imply entire 
harmony in affection and thought according to a 



» Compare LongfeUow^s Legend of Pragite^ besieged by 
sn army of evil spirits, driven away by prayer : — 
** The midnight phantoms feel the spell. 
The shadows sweep away.** 



f For instances of an earthquake regarded as a token of 
the presence of deity, compare Vergil, JEneid^ in. 90 ; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses^ XV. G72. 

' Chrysostom. * Knowling. 
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32 And the multitude of them that believed were of " one heart and **' **°* 
" soul : "and'i^oiiS"^ of tfwm ttid that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own ; but ' they had all things common. 

33 And with great '^ power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus : and ' great grace was upon tliem all. 

34 ' Fot'Sfither was there *°^ among them any that lacked : for « as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought tlie prices of tlie things 
tliat were sold, 

35 And " laid '*'thea?'^ at the apostles' feet : and "" distribution was made unto 
^^S?hV*" according as anj^one had need. 

o 2 Ghr. 30. 12. Exek. 11.19. /> Phil. 1. 27. 9 ch. 2. 44. r See ch. 1. 8. 22. * Cp. ch. 11. 23. 

t Cp. 2 Cor. 8. 14, 15. u ch. 2. 45. v ver. 37. ch. 6. 2. tr Cp. ch. C. 1. 



oomnion Hebrew mode of expression.^* ^ Although 
they had increased to five thousand men, they 
were still a unity, not neces-narily in opinions, but 
in loTe, in affection, in purpose, in devotion. 
The church possessed the true unity, that of 
heart and soul ; the unity of the same spiritual 
life in all; the unity of one great master and ' 
head for all ; the unity of love and sympathy ; 
the unity of aim and purpose ; the unity of one 
kingdom, with one law and gospel ; one govern- 
ment under one Invisible King. It is the unity 
of an army, with one leader, loyal to one cause, 
but with many departments and companies and 
organizations. It is the unity of nature, with one 
law and principle, but with an infinite variety of 
forms. It is the unity of an anthem — several 
parts, many notes, many voices, an infinite va- 
riety of sound-waves, but in perfect harmony, 
onder one leader, with one pnrpost^. 

AU things common. See on 2 : 44. 

83. And with great power. This may include 
miracnlnos power of healing, as well as convin- 
cing power in speaking. Gave the apostles wit- 
ness of the resnrrection of the Lord Jesus. 
^* We may think of these devoted men, day after 
day in the thronged temple courts, the popular 
favor supporting them, speaking their blessed 
message for a time unhindered. * The resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus is again and again men- 
tioned as the groundwork of the apostolic teach- 
ing ; it was the column upon which their strong 
patient faith rested ; they knew they had seen 
their Master after he had risen ; they told it out 
to others that men might grasp the mighty issues 
which this victory of Jesus over death involved 
for every man and woman.* " * 

And great grace ix^is) was upon them aU. 
Both from God and man, as in the case of the 
child Jesus (Luke 2: 52). Grace is originally that 
which gives pleasure and delight, as loveliness 
of form (the Greek (traces) or character (the 



Christian Graces) ; henci>, the favor of men, 
which brings expressions of g«K>J-will ; but above 
all, the favor, the loviag-kiiidiiess of God, which 
is the most perfect delight in the universe, bring- 
ing the favur of man, and the graces of character 
and life, virtues in their lovely aspect. 

Luke seems to luve to dwell on the charming 
picture, a garden of Eden in a wilderness world ; 
an oasis in the desert, an Elim with its palm- 
trees and wells of water on the rough and arid 
way from Egypt to the Pn)mised Land. We can 
easily see that a church of such a character would 
make rapid advances, and hasten on the day of 
the Lord's victory over the world. 

84. Possessors of lands or houses sold them. 
For the need was gre.iter than could be supplied 
by their income. This made the Jerusalem 
church poor, but it was a noble poverty. Human 
nature is ennobled by this example of generosity. 
If poor toward man, they were rich toward God, 
rich in Christian graces and usefulness. Helpful- 
ness toward the poor and needy is still the char- 
acteristic of the Christian spirit and Christian 
church. 

Sold . . . and brought. Both verbs are in 
the imp. tense, denoting continuous and repeated 
action. 

86. Laid them down at the apostles* feet. 
"The apostles are represented as sitting, per- 
haps as teachers, and also as an indication of their 
authority : the expression in the Greek conveys 
the thought of committal to the care and authority 
of any one, or that of reverence and thankful- 



ness. 



»' 1 



The apostles, like the Roman magistrates,' 
probably sat amongst their own people on a 
raised seat, on the steps of which, at their feet, 
the money thus devoted for the service of the 
Lord's people was laid in token of respect. This 
seems to have been the customary way of the 
solemn dedication of property to the use of the 



1 KnowUng. > BchaflT. 

* ** Conpue Oiflero, Pn> Flaceo, 28, where we read 



how % Bum of money was laid at the Pnptor'B feet fi* the 
Forum." 
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36 And j%Sii, who by the apostles was surnamed Bar'ni-bfts, (which is, being 

tnfAT*T^T>AfA/^1 X Theson ^f con«olallon,\ ^ T sNrTf /a on</ of the country of Cy'pnu, 
interpreteCl, son OI exhortation J a l^e Vlte, amanofCy'Pru»byrace, 

37 Having a^2fd, sold K; and brought the money, and •' laid It at the ai)ostles' 
feet. 

z Cp. Hark 3. 17. y ver. 35. 



church f as it in mentioned again in the case of 
Barnabas (ver. 37)." ^ " The words are a vivid 
picture of one phase of Eastern life. When gifts 
or offerings are made to a king, or pri^t, or 
teacher, they are not placed in his haiuU but at 
his feet." -^ 

III. Joseph Barnabas. 86. Joses. Another 
form of Joseph. Sumamed BamahM. Com- 
monly derived from the Hebrew 6ar, son, and 
nabuah^ prophecy, pouring out words as from a 
fountain^ the impelling force being the divine in- 
spiration ; hence, son of prophecy^ and because 
Barnabas* gift of consolation ^*was one of the 
threefold uses of prophecy " (1 Cor. 14 : 3), Son 
qf Consolation, 

ConBolation, irapaicX4<rc»v, tlie same word as 
that given to the Uoly Spirit by Jesus (John 14 : 
16), "the Comforter," '* Paraclete," from wapd, 
to the side of and icaXcw, to call or summon^ for 
comfort or help, as an advocate, counsellor, com- 
forter. 

What Barnabas, filled with the Holy Spirit, did 
for others was similar, at least in most respects, to 
that which the Holy Spirit does for us. His work 
was far greater than that implied by the familiar 
definition of comforting, — to soothe, to bring 
tranquil enjoyment. He was like the advocate in 
Greek and Latin courts, a powerful friend in 
whose wisdom, knowledge, influence, and affec- 
tion the client had confidence, and who advised, 
aided, streng^thened, and comforted him. Bar- 
nabas had a great gift by his words, character, 
and personality of comforting others by invig- 
orating them, inspiring them with new life, 
strengthening their faith and hope, giving them 
fresh courage. He was like a fountun of the 
wat«r of life.' His power was less in doctrine and 
teaching, but more in spiritual uplift and inspira- 
tion. Hence he was a specially good companion 
of Paul, as we shall see later on. 

A Son of Consolation. " Who is the man 
who, in his bereavement or pain, receiving com- 
fort from Ood, radiates it, so that the world is 
richer by the help the Lord has given him ? It 
is the reverent, the unselfish, and the humble 
man. The sunlight falls upon a clod, and the 
clod drinks it in, is warmed by it itself, but lies 
as black as ever, and sheds no light. But the sun 



touches a diamond, and the diamond almost chills 
itself as it sends out in radiance on every side the 
light that has fallen on it. So God helps one man 
bear his pain, and nobody but that one man is the 
whit the richer. Qod comes to another sufferer, 
reverent, unselfish, humble, and the lame leap, 
and the dumb speak, and the wretched are com- 
forted all around by the radiated comfort of that 
happy soul." * 

Possessing bt Giyino. ** To poesess consola- 
tion is to give it ; not to give it is not to possess it. 
The more of it you have, the more you may give ; 
and the more yon give to others, the more you re- 
tain for your own use. This circle, when it is set 
a-going, moves perpetually, like the sea giving out 
its waters to the sky, and the sky sending back 
the boon by rain and the rivers to the sea again.'' ^ 

A Levite. One of the priestly tribe, who had no 
tribal inheritance, but could possess property. 

Of the country of Cyprus. This accounts for 
his having land which he could sell. In Cyprus 
were the famous copper min^ which Augustus 
Ceesar leased to Herod the Great. His Jewish 
subjects naturally flocked thither. ** According 
to Metaphrastes, an ancient Greek writer, Bar' 
nabas was bom in Cyprus, of rich parents, who 
sent him to be trained at Jerusalem under Gania' 
liel. There he formed an early friendship with 
St. Paul. He was a witnras of our Lord's mira- 
cles, and was converted by the healing of the 
impotent man at Bethesda. He then was the 
means of converting his sister (aunt) Mary and 
her son Mark."* Others think that Barnabas 
became acquainted with Paul at the University 
of Tarsus. Barnabas at Jerusalem would be in- 
timate at the house of his aunt Mary and his 
cousin John Mark, who appear to have been a 
family of some wealth.^ 

87. Haying land, iypov, a field. If this was 
situated in the rich and productive Cypms or 
near its mines, it may have been of consider- 
able value. **In connection with this passage, 
and 9 : 26, see Kenan's eulogy on the character 
of Barnabas. In him Renan sees the patron of all 
good and liberal ideas, and considers that Chris- 
tianity has done him an injustice in not placing 
him in the first rank of her founders (Apostles, p. 
191, Eng. translation)." » 



1 Schaff. * Ellicott. 

s See Aldis Wright*B Bible Word Book, pp. 146, 147, 
for examples of thit use of the word Comfort. And 
William Burnett WrighrB Master and Men, chap. vi. 

« Biblical Jllustraior. 



• William Amot, D. D. 

• Prof. Stokea (see, alao, Ughtfoot In Bxpoeitor^ 1886, 
vol. i. 3, nnd Ramsay in number for 1889, vol. iz. 265). 

^ See "Barnabas" and "Mark" in HaaUngs* Bib. 
JHc • Knoirling. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM tComtimmed^ 



Attacks fbom Within. 
Ters, 1-10. 

Great Ikcbbarb of the Church. 
▼en. 11-16. 



The Second Persecution. 
▼e». 17-42. 



< Fftlse Disciples. 

\ Crime and Death of Ansniss 

( And of Sappbira. 

In Spirit. 

In Miraftles of Wealing and Health. 

InNnmbexB. 

The Apostles imprisoned. 

Beleased by an AngeL 

The Sanhedrim pnxxled. 

The Apostles brought before them. 

Gamaliel's Argument. 

The Apostles beaten and released. 

Sejoidng and preaching. 



Time. A. D. 30-.'M. 



Pl.%ce. JemaaleiD. 



1 But a certain man named An-2l-nf 2U, with Silpph-i'ril his wife, soldaiKJsses- 
sioa, 



ANANIAS AND SAFPHERA. vers. 1-10. 
In this chapter we come to a new crisis in the 
history of the church. There are two sonrces of 
danger to any church : one from without, and the 
other froni within. 

1. In the last chapter we studied the first at- 
tempt from without to destroy the chnrch. The 
fires of persecution were kindled to consume it. 
But the kingdom was like the three heroes in 
Nebuchadnezzar*! furnace: the flames did not 
harm them, and with them was one like the iSon 
of God. The light from them caused men to Ar>e 
more clearly the true Ood and the gospel. It 
advertised the Qood News ; it scattered the seeds 
of tmth broadcast; it led to more prayer, a 
stronger faith, a firmer courage, more frenerous 
giving, more fervent preaching ; it proved that the 
piety of the chnrch was no temporary excitement, 
but a steady burning and shining light.^ 

2. We now come to a more dangerous attack, 
from false disciples within the fold. 

Fire cannot bum the church, but a chnrch can 
commit suicide. The real danger to a chnrch is 
from within. The engine is powerless if the fires 
go out. The light goes out when the electric cur- 
rent ceases to flow. Satan entered this Paradise 
Regained in the disguise of a disciple, that he 
might ruin it as he had Eden ages before ; intro- 
dodng evil motives, pride, ambition, falsehood, 
oovetousness, and hypocrisy into the very chnrch 
itself. There was a Judas among the twelve 
apostles of Jesus, and an Ananias among the first 
dtseiples. But we see how Qod overruled even 
this, by victory over the evil, for the advance- 
ment of the gospel.^ 



As Amot Hays. *' Hamahaft is ali^-ht at the pier- 
head, strcainiiig oiitwaid thmu^h the night, 
marking fur the mariner the way of life; An- 
anias, dying with a lie on his lifM, buoys a ruck 
where many have penKhed and warns the way- 
farer from the place uf d<M>m. Though the two 
men are not alike guud, buth examples are fur us 
alike useful.'* 

Note how the Bible history reports both the 
good and the bad. It tells the whole truth, and 
this is what we need to know. It is never wise 
to measnre the good of any cause by the weeds. 
To do so is to make Sahara better than the finest 
garden in the world ; nor is it well to picture the 
past as a garden of E^len without any strugt^Ie with 
weeds. That would destroy hujie and courage. 

In judging of human nature, we must put this 
story of the early church into the picture, if we 
would see it as it is. We should always write up 
the credit page as well as the debit. The world 
has periods of darkness, but he that leaves out 
the sunshine does not tell us the truth about tht; 
world. 

1. Bat. In striking contrast with the self-sac- 
rifice of Barnabas. ** The little word * but * Ls the 
hinge on which great issues tum.^^ ^ Ananias, 
*' Favored of the Lord,^^ or*' To whom Jehovah has 
been gracious."'' His character was in intense c<in- 
trast with not only his name, but his namesake, 
*' Hananiah " (the Hebrew form, as Ananias is the 
Greek), one of the three men who in DaniePs time 
were cast into the fiery furnace rather than deny 
their God (Dan. 3). Sapphira. If a Syriac name, 
'' Beautiful'' (Blass) ; if Greek, the gem *' Sap- 
phire.'' Sold a possession, Krij^ia, any possession. 



1 See Bmysa's Cegtiiin t(f Mamoul, No outward 
•ttidks eonld dsatroy the fortreas of the aoal, nnleta there 
a traitor within. 



* Bee Bpurgeon^B Sermons in Candles^ pp. 121, 122. 

* Arnot. 
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6:2-4. 



2 And * kept back part of the price, his wife also being privy (S K; and brouglit 
a certain part, and " laid It at the apostles' feet. 

3 But Peter said, In-S-nfas, why hath * Sa'tSn filled ^K?* heart to lie ^ to the 
Holy Ghost, and '^ to keep backpar^ of the price of the land? 

4 Whiles it remained, dtS* it not remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it 
not in '*^^!,r" power? howuuWttuou hast '*^^" conceived this thing m 'ffi^*^ heart? 
thou hast not lied unto men, but * unto God. 



z ver. 3. a ch. 4. 35, 37. b Cp. Luke 22. 3 & John 13. 2, 27. c Cp. vers. 4, 9. d vcr. 2. e Cp. ▼era. 3, 9. 



Here the poasession consiHted of landed property 
(ver. 3). 

2. Kept back, ivoaipharo, from y6<r<ln, afar^ 
apart, aloof; heue.% iii the middle voice^ to set 
apart for one^s self secretly, to withdraw covertly 
and appropriate to one^s own use. 

Bib wife also being privy to it, <rvv(iiviasy 
from (Tvv, with, and €)f8», to know, 8he knew 
what her husband was doingf, and agreed to it. 
This was an aggravation of the crime, for it proved 
that it was deliberate. See on ver. 0. Brought 
a certain part, representing it as the whole. 
Laid it at the apostles' feet. Apparently at 
some public religious service, where they could 
be seen of men (see on 4 : lio). Hypocrites blow 
the trumpet, or how could people know their 
virtues (Matt. 6: 2)? Calvin says, *'8o it came 
to pam that he honored the feet of the apostles 
more than the eyes of God.'* 

8. But Peter said. How did Peter know the 
truth ? How could he see into their hearts ? 
(1) The Spirit must have revealed it to him. (2) 
This was more natural from the heart of Peter 
being clarified and quickened by the indwelling 
Spirit. There comes to some men under certain 
influences a spiritual insight into the heart, like 
the kathode rays wliich reveal through the flesh, 
as light passes through a glass of water, the 
bones, and obstructions like bullets or needle 
which are causing hidden disease.* 

Why. Siarf, how is it that, Satan (hath) fiUed 
thine heart ? This is the exact opposite of the 
case of the apostles. They were filled with the 
Holy Gh(Mt, so that there was no room for Satan. 
Ananias was filled with Satan, so that there was 
no room for the Holy Spirit.^ 

To lie to, \lf€6aa<rBai. ''Rather, to deceive. 
The design of Satan was to deceive the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to would require a different case 
in the noun, which occurs in ver. 4, where the 
same verb is properly rendered lie (unto God). 
Satan fills the heart to deceive. The result of the 
attempt is merely to /iV." ^ 



To the Holy Qhost. The lie was both an acted 
and a spoken one (ver. 8). "They lied to the 
Holy Ghost, because the offering was made, not 
to the apostles, nor to the church, but to God, and 
the act was thus a direct falsehood addressed to 
him.'' * And it was in direct contravention of the 
presence, the works, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit. And to keep back part of the price, 
while representing it to be the whole. 

Keeping back Part of the Price. Tliere 
still exist those who keep back part of the price. 
Like Festus they are almost persuaded, but some- 
thing holds them back. They will give up all to 
Christ except some one thing. They will do ever>' 
duty but one. Even as to things of this life, 
many fail because they are willing to pay only 
part of the price of success. 

4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine own! 
oix^ h^vov <roi l^fxtye. Tliere is a play upon tlie 
words, as shown in the R. V. 

Was it not in thine own power. No one com- 
pelled him to sell it, or to give it away after it 
was sold. But it was necessary !,hat he should 
act and speak the truth about it. This statement 
of Peter shows that the community of goods wa-? 
not compulsory. 

Why has thou conceived this thing in thine 
heart? What caused you to form such a plan V 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 
That is, the real force of the lie was against G(h1 
more than man. So David said to God, ** Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned." The sin against 
man was nothing in comparison to the sin against 
God. It was unknown to man. It did not harm 
any man, except indirectly, because it was a sin 
against God. The injury was to his kingdom. 
It misrepresented God and his church. It tended 
to make others think that there was no real 
piety. The sin was against the teaching and in- 
fluence of God. There was no sin that Jesus 
condemned so severely, with so many ^* woes," as 
hyp<Kjrisy. 

The Crime of Ananias and his wife was very 



1 In the Expogitor for August, 181>1, is an article by 
R«v. Alexsnder B. Orosart, D. D., LL. D., on th« Lost or 
Latent Powers of the Five Senses, illustrating such cases 
as EUsha'a seeing the angelic armies unseen to common 
eyes, and similar cases hi the Bible, and in Uogr^hy. 



* See George Ellot*8 Romola^ the chapter on ** Tito's 
Dilemma." Rogers* Greyson Letters, ** llie Madman and 
the Devil." 

> Prof. Vincent, Word Studies ; see Barton, A etc Te^L 
Moods and Tenses, pp. 148, l&i. * Abbott. 
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5 And An-S-nfas hearing these words ^ fell down and gave up the ghost: 
and 'great fear came u^^^in all "*"" that heard ^^»««*ii^'i"««- 

/Cp. Ezek. 11. 13. ^yer. 11. 

mach mure than lying, or hypocrisy, or fraud, 
because of tlie circumstances. It was a complex 
crime, vrSven of many strands. (1) There was a 
selfish, Ambitious desire to be highly regarded by 
their fellow-disciples, to be popular beyond their 
deserts. They saw how the generous Baruabas 
was loYcd and esteemed, and they envied him and 
cu\ eted the same honor. On the other hand, it 
was a discredit to their piety, and a disgrace for 
a rich family to keep all their property for them- 
selves, while every one else was giving largely. 

(2) At the same time they were covetous and 
avaricious. They were unwilling to pay the price 
for the coveted reputation. They were too stingy 
to do that which they wanted the credit of doing. 

Hence (3) they were hypocrites, covering their 
self-seeking vanity and covetousness under a 
mask of generosity. 

This led ^4) to lyingy deliberate falsehood of the 
most unprincipled kind, and to 

(5) Sacrilege^ an open treason to the Spirit of 
God, since they sinned in the brightest light that 
ever shone upon the earth, under the strongest 
possible influences for good, and where the sin 
was an insult to God, and might be an unspeak- 
able injury to his cause. 

((>) At the same time there were probably min- 
gled with these motives some desire to help the 
poor and some admiration of the devotion and 
generosity of the others. They may have feared 
lest if they gave all they would have to live in 
poverty. Jerome says that they kept back a part 
of the price '* through fear of famine which true 
faith never fears.'* ^ There was probably at least 
enough of these to salve their consciences and to 
veil themselves in a measure from themselves. 
Only devils have no mixture of higher motives. 
That is the most dangerous hypocrisy that de- 
ceives even ourselves.^ 

IIttocritrs, iwoKpiral, actors^ those who play 
a }Hirt upon a stage^ usually, in ancient limes, in 



a mask. The player appears in one character, 
while he is really another; the beggar may be 
dressed like a king, and a fool act the part of a 
wise man. Uence, the word came to mean the 
assuming of a false appearance of virtue and reli- 
gion. "" Some hypocrites were like the little im- 
ages that they place in the very bounng of the 
vaults of churches, that look as if they held up 
the church, but are only puppets." * 

*' He waa a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil iw." * 

** Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though augel on the outward aide.** ^ 

No sin did our Lord condemn more severely 
than hypocrisy, for that sin destroys the very 
foundations of character, and renders goodness 
and heaven impossible.^ 

Comparisons. Christ compares hypocrites to 
wolves in sheep^s clothing ; sepulchres adorned 
above, but full of corruption ; to dishes cluunsed 
without, but foul within. St. Jnde likens them 
to clouds without rain ; St. Peter (2 Pet. 2: 17), 
to wells without water. William Seeker says that 
hypocrites resemble looking-glasses which present 
the faces which are not in them. How desirous 
are men to put the fairest trlove.s upon the foulest 
hands, and the finest paint upon the rottenest 
post,s ! Hypocrites are like counterfeit coin ; a 
curious cloth on a dusty table ; a sailor in a leaky 
ship ; a lamp without a ligrlit.'^ 

** The Veiled Proj)h»'t of Khora-ssan,'* in Moore's 
Lalla Rookh, when he took off his silver veil be- 
fore his victim, Zolica, in a charnel house, and 
showed his distorted and hideous features, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Here judge if hell with all its power to damn 
Can add one curse to the vile thing I am." 



5. Ananias 



fell down and g^ve ap the 



' Epistle*, 130. 

s LongfeUow'B Poems, " Morituri Salutamus," begin- 
ning at the lines : — 

** In medieval Borne, I know not where, 
Tbere ■fcood an inuige with its arm in air. 
And on its lifted linger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, ' Strike here * ! " 

Where the ahadow of the finger fell a man dug in the 
groond and fotmd a secret stairway leading to a hall con- 
taining untold wealth, hot the man perished. 

*' The imsfe Is the adversary old 
Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold ; 
Our lasts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air ; 
The archer, Death, the flaming ^wel, Life ; 



Terreatrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
The kniKtits and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone.'* 

3 Lord Bacon. 

* Pollok. 

Measure for Meamre. 

On Iiypocrisy, see the stor>' of Oyges Ring and its in- 
terpretotion, in I'lato's Rfpublic, Bk. '2, ch. 3 ; William 
Seeker's Nonesuch Pro/tfjtory pp. 100-114 ; Rogers* Grrtj- 
son Letters, letters on " Wliat are the Best Punishments 
of Hypocrisy?" and "Compulsory Virtue." Dante in 
the Jn/erno dcBcribes hypocrites in the eighth circle and 
fifth pit For an Illustration see *' The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan " in Lnlla Rookh ; Mrs. Opie on " Lyinu." 
Bacon's Essay on ** Plasimulation,** with Whately*8 A nno- 
tations. Sermons by Bi^fl||A|l|^o " Ananias." 



64 THE TEACHERS* COMMENTARY. 5:6,7. 

6 And the young men arose' * annSpped liini rouiJd, and they carried JiS out and 
buried & 

7 And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing 
what was done, came in. 

A Cp. ch. 8. 2 & Esek. 29. 5 & John 19. 40. 



ghoBt, i^f}^v^€, breathed out his life, a medical 
terra, natural to Lake as a physician. His death 
was the direct act of God, and in no sense the act 
of Peter and the apostles. Very probably they 
were as much astonished as any one. Had Peter 
done this act he would have been a murderer, 
subject to the law of the land. But he had no 
hand in it whatever. 

It was no stroke of apoplexy or shock to the 
nerves resulting from terror and amazement at the 
discovery of his sin, but the direct stroke of God. 

The Severity of the Punishment. (1) It 
was deserved. (2) It was necessary in order to 
save the church from destruction from within. 
**It is remarkable as a historic fact that just 
so soon as any movement, though beginning with 
a spiritual impulse and even in a spirit of protest 
and reform, gets to be popular and numerically 
strong, its point of peril is reached.'^ ^ (.*)) It was 
thus an act of mercy, not of revenge. *^ Exact 
justice is commonly more merciful in the long run 
than pity.** **The inscription over the gate of 
hell tells us that the terms on which we receive 
the trust of life were fixed 

'* By the Divine Power, and are therefore un- 
changeable : 

'*By the Highest Wisdom, and therefore our 
truest good ; 

** By the Primal Love, and therefore the kind- 
est.^a 

The mercy of this punishment is illustrated by 
a surgeon who cuts off a limb to save a life. In 
itself the act is painful and seems cruel ; but in 
reality it is an act of the supremest mercy. 

Those sins always flourish which can be prac- 
tised with impunity, and are lightly regarded in 
the popular estimation. 

(4) It was necessary to counteract the effect of 
his conduct upon the world. It would tend to 
make men believe that there was nothing in re- 
ligion, that there was no such thing as conversion 
and true piety. And men will not seek earnestly 
after that in which they do not believe. There- 
fore it was needful that the deed and its spirit 
should be publicly repudiated in the most unmis- 
takable manner. 

6. And the young men. ** A society of young 
and able men was attached to each synagogue, 



who were called the servants of the syuagogne. 
and were held in readiness to perform any menial 
duties about the place. . . . These services, be- 
ing connected with religious worship, were con- 
sidered honorable. A similar organization exists 
in many Roman Catholic countries in Europe, 
though confined simply to the performing of 
burial rites. It is looked upon as an honorable 
function, though, as belonging to a secret society, 
the members are not known, and wear masks or 
veils, to prevent recognition, when so employed. 
Conunentators have suggested that these youi^ 
men belonged to an order of sub-deacons in the 
Jerusalem church; but it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the infant community had by this time 
arrived at such a pitch of organization. It w 
enough that the younger and capable members 
present undertook the duty that would naturally 
fall to them.** ^ But many of them having per- 
haps been thus employed in the synagogues, would 
be prepared to undertake this service in the 
Christian assembly. 

Wound him up. " Better as R. V. * wrapped 
him round,* that is, they unfastened his girdle, 
and then, taking the loose undergarment and the 
wide cloak which was worn above it, used them 
as a winding sheet in which to cover the corpse 
from head t« foot.'* * 

Carried him out. Outside the walls of the 
city, *^for burying places were always outside 
cities;**^ *^only prophets and kings had their 
graves in the city.'* ^ ** The body was generally 
carried open on a bier, or else in an open coffin, 
the bearers frequently changing to give an oppor- 
tunity for many to take part in a work deemed so 
meritorious.** * 

Buried him. Burials always took place on the 
day of death if possible, both because of the 
danger of defilement, and because in that hot 
climate decay began very soon after death. OSee 
Num. 19 : 11, etc.) ** Even among the present 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, saysTobler, burial, as a 
general rule, is not deferred more than three 
or four hours.** ^ As Ananias was a man of pro- 
perty, he probably had a private burial place, 
which would be either in a garden or a cave.* 

7. About the space of three houn. She 
waited thus long anxiously for her husband's n>- 



> Dr. Arthur Pieraon, AeU of the Jffoiy Spirit^ where a 
number of such sudden visitstions are given. 
* Lowell's E$»ay*^ IV., on Dsnte, p. 2S1. 
s Canon Tristram. 



* S«e Edersheim'a Jewish Social Li/e^ p. 1G9. 

* Hamburger. 
•Sohaff. 
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8 And Peter answered unto her. Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much! And she said, Yea, for so^much. 

9 bSi^ Peter "111 unto her. How is it that ye have agreed together *'to tempt 
-'the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which have buried thy hus- 
band 2re at the door, and tbey shall carry thee out. 

10 TGSVtofeir down SSSSiiSiJ at his feet, and ^'^It^ up the ghost : and the young 
men came in and found her dead, and' th^^SSfedireKutand buried fcr by her hus- 
band. 

i Cp. ch. 15. 10 & 1 Cor. 10. 9. J Cp. vert. 3, 4. 



tarn with the news of the praine and honor re- 
ceiyed for their lar^ gift. Then, weary and 
puzzled at his absence, his wife . . . came in to 
leam the reason. '"A second assembly of the 
church might have been sitting, if the Jewish 
honrs of prayer were rigidly attended to ; but it 
is more likely that the apostles, and many with 
them, remained together daring the absence of 
the yoang men who were attending to the 
burial." 1 

Hot knowing what was done. No one, it has 
been su^^ested, who had seen her, as yet had had 
courage to tell her of her husband's doom. It is 
quite possible they did not know where she was. 

8. Peter answered unto her. Answered her 
inquiry, shown by her looks or the fact of her 
coming. TeU me whether ye sold the land for 
so mnch? Implying ^'and no more,^' pointing 
at the same time to the pile of gold Ananias had 
pmented, or naming the sum. The question 
gave her the opportunity to retract and to state 
the truth. 8he could have saved her husband by 
refusing to join in his plan. She could now clear 
her own conscience by confession. But she shut 
the door of repentance by telling a lie. ** A wil- 
ful falsehood is a cripple, and cannot stand alone. 
It is easy to tell one lie, hard to tell but one 
lie." « 

9. Agreed together. Showing that the sin was 
deliberate, and therefore without palliation or ex- 
cnse. They were not overtaken by a sudden t^r> 
nado, but plotted in calm sunshine. To tempt, 
rather to test, to try. '^ It was not a temptation, 
but a trial of the ability of 'the Spirit within the 
apostles to discover falsehood." ^ The Spirit of 
the Lord. To '' tempt " God is to dare him, to 
put him to the test whether he will see the sin 
and punish it, or not, so that God and his govern- 
ment must be put into a false light before the 
world, or he must take notice of the offence. Be- 
hold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
hnslMind are at the door. '*' As the cemeteries 
are always at some little distance outside the 
cities, the space of three hours would not be at all 
a long time for those engaged in the burial to be 
absent.*' « 



10. Then feU she down straightway at his 
feet. The death was not inHicted by Peter, but 
by God. 

Practical Suogestionh. I. Ananias grew 
bad, and remained bad, under the best of influ- 
ence, as Judas grew worse under the example 
and training of Jesus. In Ketsch's illustrations 
of Goethe's Fanst^ there is one plate where angels 
are dropping roses upon the demons who are con- 
tending for Fanst^s soul, and every rose falls like 
molten metal, burning and blistering wherever it 
touches. 

It is said that ice can be nmde in a red-hot 
crucible, and that no half-melted hailstone, but 
the hardest of ice. A pastor once said during a 
revival that his church was a mountain of ice in 
a sea of fire. So were Ananias and Sap))hira 
amid the fervid religion of these early disciples. 
The sunshine and the rain which make the live 
tree flourish but hasten the dead tree to decay. 

11. '^ God will use us to aid his kingdom, as ex- 
amples or as warnings ; as lifeboats or as wrecks 
on dangerous rocks ; as Ulysses or Orpheus, show- 
ing how to escape the sirens ; or as the dead men's 
bones whitening the shore." ^ It is for us to de- 
cide which we will be. 

III. The fact that temptation is of ten suggested 
from without gives hope in the struggle against 
sin, for it would prove us much more deadened 
to good, and pervaded with evil, if all the sin 
grew out of our own natures. The same being 
who tempted Christ took hold of the evil in An- 
anias^ heart and kindled it to a blaze with the 
fires of hell, picturing the honor and happiness 
he would gain from his sin, having the pleiisures 
of goodness and sin at the same time. The flumes 
of the pit were made to seem the nidiance of 
heaven. 

A shij) is safe on the ocean so long as the ocean 
is not in the ship. The Christian is safe in the 
worhl, with all its storms of temptation, so long 
as the world is not in the (^hristian. 

IV. But the fact of temptation is not an excuse 
for the sin. The sin was their own. It was their 
business to resist temptation and overcome it, 
and grow strong thereby. It was the battle that 



1 SdisJL > Fuller. 
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6:11. 



11 And * great fear came upon til?VhSi« church, and upon "«Si^" heard these 
things. 



k Yer. 6. 



made viotory possible. It was the Hill Difficulty, 
by which alone they could climb to wider and 
more glorious vision. They stumbled over the 
very stairway to glory. 

The value of this story lies not in the sin, but in 
the victory over the sin ; not in the falling, but 
in the rising again. It is true of churches as of 
individuals. 

** Saint Angtutina I wall haat thou add 
That of our vioes we can frame 
A ladder, if we wiU but tread 
Beneatii our feet each deed of shame." ^ 

But the rungs of the ladder are made, not of the 
vices, but of the victories over them. 

V. A few counterfeit Christians do not prove 
that the gospel is a failure, or the church un- 
worthy. A few dead trees in the forest, or dried 
stalks in the fields, do not prove that spring is a 
failure, or that the sun does not impart real life. 
The debris at the edge of the Nile floods, left high 
and dry and useless, does not prove that those 
floods do not fertilize Egypt and make it a gar- 
den of fertility. Rotten apples on the ground do 
not prove that the tree is not good and does not 
bear good fruit. Men counterfeit bank-notes 
because there are good ones and the bank is 
sound. 

VI. We cannot fully understand the crime of 
Ananias, unless we consider that he first lied to 
himself before he lied to the church. He de- 
ceived himself as to his motives, offering excuses 
to himself in order to hide from himself the real 
reasons for his conduct. 

** To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst pot then be falae to any man." * 

*' Friendfl, if we be honest with ouraeWea, 
We shall be honest with each other." > 

Vn. Truthfulness is the only condition on which 
human intercourse is possible, and it lies at the 
foundation of all personal character. No matter 
how bad a man is, there is room for hope with 
respect to him if he is essentially truthful and 
honest ; but if he is a liar, if truth and error are 
confounded in his own mind and character, there 
is nothing to build upon. Hence the terrible de- 
nunciations against liars and hypocrites in the 
Bible. The hypocrite is one who lies by his 
actions, and for a selfish purpose. L3ring takes on 
as many forms as the old man of the sea in the 
hands of Hercules. 



** Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My soul detesU him as the gates of hell." « 

So in E^en, Ithuriel with his spear touched 
lightly the disguised tempter. 

" For no falsehood can endure 
Touch ot celestial temper, hot returns 
Of force to his o«m likeness." * 

OBBAT DTGREASE OF THE CHUXCH, ven. 

11-16. 

Qi)d overruled this sad event so that it was 
compelled to aid in the building up of his king- 
dom. The sin itself was evil ; but the overcoming 
it worked good in three directions. 

I. Ik SpmiTUAii Life. 11. Great fear came 
upon all the church. Not fear of man, but great 
awe in the presence of Qod ; great reverence for 
the Holy Spirit, great fear of sinning, great fear 
lest they might themselves be deceived. This led 
to careful living, to heart searchings, to watching 
and prayer. Their eyes were opened to spiritual 
realities. They realized the terrible nature of 
sin, the power and nearness of God's judg- 
ments against it. They lived in the presence 
of God's all-searching eye that penetrated into 
the recesses of the heart. They were conscious 
of sin. 

The church, iKkKfialcuf, from ix, out^ and koX^w, 
to call, *' an assemUp of citizens called out from their 
homes into some public plcux.^^ Hence, in the Chris- 
tian sense, an assembly of Christians gathered for 
worship^ and later, a more organized body of 
Christians. 

This is the first use of the word in the Acts, 
and probably implies at least the beginning of 
an organization of the Christian community, as a 
separate body. 

And npon as many aa heard, but who had not 
become disciples. In these there would be a 
somewhat different phase of meaning to the 
word fear, see on 2 : 43. They not only felt awe 
and reverence, but were afraid to join a commu- 
nity where hypocrisy could be so severely pun- 
ished, and where there were eyes that could see 
the secret motives of the heart. This sifting pro- 
cess was necessary, since there was great danger 
that many might profess to be Christians in order 
to obtain a support from the fund without work- 
ing. It would have been easy to gather into the 
fold many hypocrites who cared only for the 
loaves and fishes, and thus to bring disaster upon 
the good name of the disciples.* 



& Longfellow** Potmt, " The Ladder of 8t. Augua- 
tine.** 
* Hamlet, I., 3. 

> George Kacdonald, in Marpiit o/ Lossie, obap. Ixxl. 
«Pope*s7;i(uf,9: 412. 



B ParadUe Lo*l, Book IV., lines 810-812. (See also 
the following lines.) 

• See Stanley HaU*8 A Study of Fwrs, Also Sir Walter 
Scott's MarmUm, Lord Marmioa** fear in the presenoa of 
the holy palmer. 
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12 And 'by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people ; and they were all •* with one accord in * Solomon's 
porch. 

13 B^ of the rest durst no man join himself to them : ho^beit "^ the people mag- 
nified them ; 

14 And beUevers " were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of men 
and women ; 

15 « Insomuch that they '•e^ESSiX^at the sick mto the streets, and laid {fcS 
on beds and couches, that, 'iSV^tifSiSyfrfl^tlle"!^^^^ might overshadow 
some one of them. 



f ch. 3. 43 A 4. 30 ft 14. 3 ft 19. 11. Mark 16. 20. Rom. 16. 19. 2 Cor. 12. 12. Heb. 2. 4. m See ch. 1. 14. 
» ch. 3. 11. John 10. 23. o Ter. 26. cb. 2. 47 ft 4. 21. p Cp. ch. 6. 1, 2. 9 Cp. ch. 19. 12. r Mark 6. 65, 

66. «Cp. 2 Kin. 4. 29 ft Matt. 14. 36. 



II. In Numbkbs. 12. Many ngm And won- 
den. Bfiraeles regarded in two aspects: Signi 
signif ying the teaching of the miracles, that they 
proved Uie diyine power working through the 
apostles, and expressed the loying-kindness and 
helpfolneas of Christ and his religion. Some may 
haTe misnndentood the death of Ananias as if it 
were characteristic of Christianity. But the great 
number of healings of disease would correct the 
impression. Wonden, expresses the marrellous^ 
nesB of the apostles' work, which would attract 
attention to the new religion. 

And they, the body of believers, whoever came 
at any time to the gatherings. Were all with one 
aecofd, drawn by the same purpose, attracted 
together. In 8olonion*8 porch (see on 3: 11). 
This was the regular meeting place of the Chris- 
tians, for the numbers had grown so great that 
no private house could contain them. But in this 
great cloistered court open to everybody they 
could meet together, listen to the teaching of the 
apostles, and bring the sick to them for healing. 

18. Andof thereit,etc. ** The conduct of the 
people is strongly contrasted with the cowardice 
of tiie rest. By the people is meant the undis- 
tiuguished mass, who, safe in their number and 
obscurity, expressed openly their admiration of 
the apostles; while the reet, men of any posi- 
tion, as ruleis, scribes, or priests, durst not openly 
side with the apostles."^ This interpretation 
seems necessary from the contrast of ** the rest *' 
with ** but the people.** But this depends on the 
meaning of join himaelf • KoWavBai, to join. "" In 
all but two instances the word implies a forced, 
unnatural, or unexpected union.'* Thus the same 
verb is used of the prodigal when he ** joined him- 
self to a citixen of that country.*' *' The verb 
means to fflue or cement. Very expressive here, 
implying that be forced himself upon the citizen, 
who was imwiUing to engage him, and who took 



him into service only upon persistent entreaty.** ^ 
Therefore the more probable Cleaning of the 
phrase is, that ^* the great companies of these be- 
lievers in Jesus would thus meet, no one hinder- 
ing them, no one crowding them or listening with 
jealous ears to their words. Those who made up 
the crowds who usually throi^ped those courts 
left them alone, reverently keeping away from the 
groups of the followers of Jesus, the people gen- 
erally regarding them with a kind of fear mingled 
with admiration.** ^ 

But the people, in distinction from the rulers, 
magnified tiiem, regarded them as very great and 
honorable. 

14. And belieyen. From this crowd of people 
who did not intrude upon or interfere, but were 
gradually impressed with the truth and spirit of 
the apostles, and joined them as fellow Christians. 

Both of men and women. *' This constant re- 
ference to the share of women in the ministry of 
the gospel and the life of the church is char- 
acteristic of 8t. Luke in both his writings.*' * 

III. In Deedh OF Helpfulness. 15. Brought 
forth the aick into the streets, through which 
the apostles wf>uld pass on tlieir way between their 
homes and the temple. 

On beds, kKwwv, from K\iva, to recline, a gen- 
eral word for a bed or couch, used of the conches 
on which the Orientals reclined at meals, implying 
some kind of framework. Couches, KpafifidTuif, 
rude pallets, merely thick padded quilts or mats. 

That at least the shadow of Peter passing by. 
It is not said that any were healed by Peter's 
shadow, though the mention of the people's acts 
implies that they were. Compare with similar 
instances where the persons were cured, — Matt. 
2 : 20 ; Mark. (> : TjG ; Acts 19 : 12. "■ In this and 
similar narratives (Acts 10 : 12), Christian faith 
finds no difficulty whatever. All miracnlons 
working is an exertion of the direct power of the 



> M. R. Tincent, Word Studies. 
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6 : 16-18. 



16 And th5fe1u2,™«me*^o*geii»er the multitude 7ro?n the cities rouiid about "°'° Jerusa- 
lem, ' bringing sick Klk^ and them ^iSi't^ were vexed with unclean spirits : and 
they were healed every one. 

17 hut" the high priest rose up, and all they that were with hinr (which is the 
sect of the " Sad'du-geeg), and they were tilled ^v1th ifeSy "' 

18 And laid '^^ hands on the apostles, and - put them m "'"VuEwaKl"^^ 

t Mark 16. 17, 18. u See Matt. 22. 23. v cb. 13. 45. James 3. 14, IG. Cp. ch. 7. 9 & 17. 5. fr See Luke 21. 11. 



All-powerful, . . . and whether He will use any 
instrument hi doing this, or what iustrunieut, 
must depend altogether on His own purpose in 
the miracle — the effect to be produced on the 
recipients, beholders, or hearers. Without His 
special selection and enabling, all instruments 
were vain; with them, all are capable. What is 
a hand or a voice more than a shadow, except 
that the analogy of the ordinary instrument is a 
greater help to faith in the recipient ? '' ^ 

What is a Mibaclk ? The true definition of 
a miracle helps us to understand and believe in 
miracles. A miracle is the personal intervention 
of Qtodi by his will into the chain of cause and 
effect in nature. It is such an interventiuii as 
shows the presence and action of a supernatural 
power. It is not a ** breaking of the ]aws of na- 
ture,^' nor ** the suspension of the laws of nature,'* 
nor any change in the laws of nature, but simply 
Ghxl's doing with his infinite power the same 
quality of action, though vastly greater in degree, 
that we do every hour when we exert our personal 
will amid the forces of nature. I lift up a book, 
I turn on the water from the water-works, and 
make a shower on my parched lawn or garden. 
I stop a part of the machinery in the factory and 
rescue a child caught in its wheels. I turn on or 
turn off the electric light. These acts break no 
law of nature, they suspend none, they change 
none. They are simply the intervention of my 
personal will into the laws. It is the same when 
Ood, by his infinite power, lifta up a mountain 
or raises the dead. It is his personal will touch- 
ing nature and showing that God himself is there. 

16. Out of the citieB round about; showing 
how extensive this work was. With imclean 
spirits. The subject of *^ demoniacal posses- 
sion** will be found discussed in chap. Ki: 6. 

Were healed every one. There were no fail- 
ures to mar the influence of the apostles* teach- 
ing.2 

THE SECOITD FEBSECUTION, vers. 17-42. 

I. The Apostles Imprisoned. 17. The high 
priest, Annas. See on 4 : (>. Eose np, not from 
his seat, but from his inactivity and indifference. 



He woke up to the situation. '^It is the K.inie 
Greek word that is used of the insurrections <.f 
Theudas and Judas (vers. 3(), .•i7).*'3 They ms.* 
up to attack the new religion. All they that 
were with him. His party, his friends and ad- 
herents. The sect, olptvis (of which our word 
** heresy ** is almost a transliteration), from aip^w, 
to take^ in the middle voice to take for one's stlf 
to choose from among many things. Heiiee, atpfo-is 
is '* strictly the choice qf an opinion contrary to 
those usually received ^^^ a sect (section), a heresy. 

The Saddncees **say that there is no resurrec- 
tion. . . . They deny the continuance of the soi'l 
and the punishments and rewards of the world 
below. . . . According to their teaching, souls per- 
ish together with bodies. . . . The Sadducees, 
by denying the resurrection and immortality in 
general, renounced at the same time the entire 
Messianic hope, at least in that form which later 
Judaism had given it.** ^ ** Josephus states that 
most of the higher class in his day were skeptics 
or Sadducees, though the mass of the people 
were Pharisees.*** 

Were filled with indignation, (^\ov (of which 
our zeal is a transcript), from (4», to boil with 
heat ; hence, ardor^ then jealousy^ an envious and 
contentious rivalry boiling over with passion and 
intense feeling. What the historian is describ- 
ing is an outbreak of party feeling. The whole 
influence of the Sadducean party is called forth 
by their antagonism to the doctrine of the rraur^ 
rection and their envy at the growth of the new 
movement. They were losing their power over 
the people. The teaching of the apostles was a 
strong condemnation of their past and present 
conduct. If Jesus was really the Messiali, then 
they had virtually committed treason gainst 
their nation in crucifying him, and tliere was 
danger of an uprising of the people i^:ainst them 
on that account. There was but one alternative 
for them. They must either accept of Jesus as 
the Messiah, or they must put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the gospel. 

18. Laid their hands. Omit " their.** Ontlie 
apostles. The apostles as a body, perhaps the 
whole twelve, were arrested. " It is dear from 



t AUord. 

* Trambull*B Studies in Oriental Social Life, " Calls for 
HeaUi«intbeEut.*' 
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19 But 'IS,* angel of the Lord by night " opened the prison doors, and brought 
them 5SS**' and said, 

20 Gro' ye, and staud and speak in the temple to the people all *the words of 
-this^ffiS: 

21 And when they heard ?{?/; nhey entered mto the temple ** "^att'dlfy b^Tl,"*'' 
luid taught. But the high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together, and all ' the senate of the children of Israel, and 
sent to the prSJJSSoiMe to have them brought. 



X See ch. 8. 26. y ch. 12. 10 & 16. 26. s Cp. John 6. 63, 68 & PhU. 2. 16. a Cp. ch. 13. 46 & 22. 4 & 28. 28. 

6 cb. 3. 15 & 11. 18. c yen. 25, 42. d Cp. John [8. 2]. e Judith 4. 8. 



this that, thougrh St. Luke has only mentioned 
the speeches of Peter, with some sli^^ht notice 
that John also was a speaker, yet all the apostles 
were busy, and could have been quoted as preach- 
ers and teachers had it been any part of the com- 
piler's purpose to write a history of all the apos- 
Ues." 1 

Fat thaxn in the common prlBon, iv Tt}p4<rci 
8i|fu»<r(^ in public ward or keeping^ but by means 
of prison, ver. 19, r^y (pvKaieris. This was a tem- 
porary imprisonment, to await a summons and 
trial before the Sanhedrim on the following day, 
as it was now too late to assemble the members, 
and it was illegal to try any one after sunset.^ 

II. The Apostles relrased by an Anoel. 
19. Bat. This is a divine 6u/, which deranges all 
their pUns.< The (R. V. '' an '') angel of the 
IrfXZd. One of the *' ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion" (Heb. 1 : 14). " In this book of the Acts 
the word angel occurs twenty times."* '*Six 
distinct works of angels are related (chaps. 5:19; 
8: 26; 10:3; 12: 7,23; 27: 23)." 

^'I believe that angels wait on us as truly 
as erer they waited on Abraham, or Jacob, or 
Moses, or Elijah, or Mary, or Jesus himself. The 
medisiral painters were fond of filling the back- 
ground of the Infancy with countless angels ; the 
re p r ese ntation, though literally false, was morally 
true. I believe that angels are encamping around 
them that fear the Lord." » 

** Millioas of spfritusl crestures walk the earth 
Unaeen, both when we wake and when we aleep.*' * 

(>pened tho prison doors. Silently, without 
the knowledge of the guards (ver. 22), who were 
adeep or had relaxed their vigilance, being con- 
fident of the strength of their prison. 

Rkasoms fob this Miracle. Objections have 
been made to this miracle as useless, the circum- 
stances requiring no such divine intervention. 



But 1. It was a source of strength and courage 
to the apostles through the assurance of God's 
approval of their course. 

2. It was a great advantage to the cause, as 
tliey went on preacliing the gospel, impressing 
the people that it was God's cause, and the apos- 
tles were his messengers, speaking his truth. 

'A, It was a direct refutation of the Sadducees* 
doctrine, a blow at their position. 

4. It tended to impress the minds of the enemies 
of the apostles with respect for them as under 
God*s special protection, and probably suggested 
to Gamaliel (vers. 34-ii9) his fear that by oppos- 
ing the apostles the rulers might be opposing God 
himself. 

5. Hence, it iuHuenced the result of the trial, 
and made the escape from prison a type of their 
greater deliverance from the power and wicked 
desires of the rulers. 

20. Oo . . . speak in the temple. There was 
to be no attempt made to conceal their escape. 
Tliey were simply to go about their duty, as if 
nothing )iad happened. Speak . . . to the peo- 
ple. Who were hungering for the words of this 
life. R. V. i)rints Life with a capital L (as Way 
with a capital W, Acts 19 : 9, 2'A) to show that it 
was a name for the gospel. It was the life that 
Jesus brought to earth, spiritual life, eternal life, 
here and hereafter. It was the life manifested 
and assured in the resurrection of Jesus. It was 
therefore the word of salvation (Acts 13 : 26). 

21. They entered into the temple early in 
the morning, uirh rhy tpdpov. *' The exact mean- 
ing of the preposition is that they entered into 
the temple by dawn, having been set at liberty 
during the night and waiting for the opening of 
the temple doors at dawn." "^ 

III. The Sanhedrim puzzled. Called the 
council, trvvt^pioy. Sanhedrim, and, better 
*' even " all the senate, ytpova(ay, *' from yf'pwv, 
an old man^ like the Latin senatits^ from senex^ 



> ComMdge Bible, 

* On the Jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim, and its right to 
arrest, aee Mt&rm^B Jewish People, div. iL, vol. I. pp. 187, 
188. » Albert Bsraes. * Word«worth. 



» George Dana Boardman, D. D. See Whately's Good 
and Evil AngeU ; The Angth and their Mitiistrationt, by 
R. M. Patterson, D. D., LL. D. 
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22 But "^^^^^ the officers uuu came' *"* found them not in the prison*; and they re- 
turned, and told, 

23 Saymg, The gffiSS-KSJe'iS^JSd shut "^IS" aU safety, and the keepers standing 
without before ^j^^ doors : but whcu we had opened, we found no man within. 

24 Now when the high prie« and /^j^^ captaiu of the temple and the chief priests 
heard these ^^^ they weronmcu^^d^conoerniiitf them whereunto this would grow. 

25 AndtSere camc oue and told them, ^^^* Behold, the men whom ye put in the 
prison ' are ISSffigilSffSJafiS' and teaching the people. 

26 Then went the * captain with the officers, and brought them, but without 
violence ; for * they feared the people, lest they should ^""^^^ stoned. 

27 And when they had brought them, they set thSS before the council; 5^ 
the high priest asked them, 

/▼er. 26. See ch. 4. 1. g ver. 21. hrer. 24. { Ter. 13. See ch. 4. 21. 



old^ taking on very early an official sense, the 
notion of age being merged in that of dignity, 
Tlins in Homer yipoyrts are the chiefs who form 
the king^s ooonoil. Compare the Latin patres^ 
fathers^ the title used in addressing the Roman 
senate." ^ 

** Meyer, Alfoid, and Stier (so M. R. Vincent) 
understand by the words which are translated 
all the ienate that a special meeting of elders was 
summoned to assist the Sanhedrim in this diffi- 
cult matter of suppressing the teaching respect- 
ing the resurrection of the crucified Jesus ; but 
the same word senate^ which occurs only here in 
the New Testament, in the second book of the 
Maccabees is constantly used for the Sanhedrim. 
The meaning here seems to be that on this occa- 
sion there was a meeting of the whole council, 
including all the elders who were members of 
it,'* ' — ** in contrast with the hasty and informal 
gathering which had dealt with Peter and John, 
asreUtedin4: 5,6.''» 

22. When the officers, ^p^rai, from 6w6, un- 
der^ and ip4r7iSt a rotoer, one who rows in a galley^ 
as distinguished from a soldier ; hence, an attend- 
anty aisistani, ** In medical language used of the 
attendant or assistant of the principal physician." 
These officers were probably some of the temple 
guard, who were at the disposal of the Sanhedrim 
for service.^ 

28. The prison . . . shnt, . . . keepers . . . 
before the doors. There were no apparent signs 
of escape ; no precaution had been relaxed. 

24. The high priest, who had ordered the arrest. 
The captain, who was responsible for the prisoners. 



They donbted of, 9tfiw6povPf from Zi£, through^ 
and h!wop4my to be without a way out. The word 
expresses the thought that they had searched 
through the whole list of possible ways of escape 
from their perplexity, and found no way out ; no 
solution to their puzxle, no pathway from the 
wilderness of doubt in which they were lost. 

Wherennto this would grow. What would 
be the final outcome, with the divine favor and 
power against them. Blass interprets the sen- 
tence as meaning that they were perplexed as to 
how it could be done. 

25. Behold the men, instead of hiding them- 
selves as if afraid, are standing in the temple, 
the most public of places, and are busy about 
their usual duty of teaching the people, in direct 
defiance of the authorities who had imprisoned 
thero.^ 

IV. The Apostlks again brought before 
THE Sanhedrim. 26. Brought them without 
Tiolence ; for they feared the people. What 
a contrast with tiie courage of the apostles! 
*' Godliness converts men into heroes; ungodli- 
ness, into cowards." * All that the apostles did 
was in behalf of the people. They had helped 
them, cured them, supplied their wants, brought 
them new hope and new life. It would be dan- 
gerous to arouse their passions by ill treating 
their friends, and especially if this were done by 
those who themselves lorded it over the people, 
and did little for their good. 

27. They set them, foTif^ay, eauged them to 
stand. ** During the investigation the judges 
would sit, : 15 ; 23 : 3, the accused, the witnesses. 



1 M. R. Yincent, in Word Studies. 
s Behaff. See 8chttrer*B JevHsh People^ div. ii., vol. i. 
p. 172. 
SB«ndftU. 

* Bderahefan's Temple and it* Services^ pp. 119, 120. 

• This word picture by Lake is conatnioted like those 
pftintiwgi in the Louvre whieh are mounted in fnmee 
which torn on a iHvot. When the speoUtor hse been im- 



preeaed with the acene before him, a spring is toacbed, 
the picture tarns, and expooea the reverse aide which 
completeB the intended impreaaioo. So in thbi i^cUire, 
on the one aide are the rulers doing all they can to pot a 
atop to the gospel; on the other are the aageb and 
apostles, and the church growing atronger and larger all 
the time. 
• Starke. 



5:28-32. 
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n 



28 Saying, ^"^^>straitly ^{SSSo* you '^'^^'^o^'^ not to teach in tWs name! 
and' behokl, ye have filled Jerusalem with your SS^cmSJ; and * intend to bring 
this man's blood upon us. 

29 "ffij? Peter and the ^'*''' apostles answered and said, 'We ^SSSt*'' obey God 
rather than men. 

30 "The Grod of our fathers "raised up Jesus, ** whom ye slew, SliSSgGSL on ''a 
tree. 

31 « Hun^^ God ^SS.^ with his right hand to be '^ a, Prince and 'a Saviour, 
' for to " give repentance to Israel, and ' ^nnlZ^ of sins. 

32 And ''we are ^ witnesses of these things; and "^80 is **'® the Holy Ghost, 
'whom God hath given to them that obey him. 



idi.4.18. it ch. 2. 23, 3G & 3. 15 & 4. 10 & 7. G2. Matt. 27. 25. / Cp. ch. 4. 19, 20. mSeech.3.13. n See 
eh. 2. 24. o ch. 10. 39. CM. 3. 13. See Luke 24. 20. p ch. 13. 29. 1 Pet. 2. 24. 7 Bee ch. 2. 33. r See ch. 3. 
15. « See Luke 2. 11. /Luke 24. 47. See Luke 5. 32. u ch. 11. 18. 2 Tim. 2. 25. Cp. Bom. 2. 4. v See 
Lnke 24. 48. w Cp. cb. 16. 28 <ft John 15. 26, 27 J^ Heb. 2. 4 & 1 Johu 5. 7. r See ch. 2. 4. 



and thoM speaking, stood, Mark ll : 57, 00 ; Acts 
4: 7.'*1 

88. Bid not we should read as an assertion, 
not a question. 

Strmitlj comnuuid. The Greek words are 
** eommanded with a command,'' expressing in- 
tensity. 

Filled Jerusalem. Showing the success of their 
teaching. 

And intend, plan, propose. To bring this 
mmn'e Uood upon ns. Bring on them '' the ven- 
geance of the people for the murder of Jesus. ^' 
It was this charge so often repeated, branding 
them as traitors, and sustained by facts, that 
stirred them so deeply. But in reality the apos- 
tles wished not Tengeance, but salvation for both 
the rulers and the nation. 

y. Petsb'h Argument. 29. Then Peter. The 
usual spokesman for all. He was the quickest to 
frame the words that expressed the thoughts of 
all. Many hearts, but one voice. And the other 
ipoeUee. Standing by his side, praying that 
God will give him the right words, endorsing 
what he says as their own. Thus in every reli- 
giooa meeting all hearts should join in what one 
Toiee says. 

Anewered. Critics have noticed the structure 
of Peter *s brief defence as one of the finest speci- 
mens of pleading on record, clear, direct, true, 
personal ; an argument without a flaw. Of course 
only the barest outlines are given in this report. 
See Peter's previous addresses. 

FlB9T. ThK PRIirCIPLE WHICH 8HOWRD 

THKiR Conduct to bb Right. We ought to 
ob^ €k)d rather than men. The same principle 
they had uttered on their former trial (4: 110. 
Their duty, conscience, God, the inalienable 
rights of men, approved of their conduct. *^ Soc- 



rates avowed this principle in his defence ; and 
unless the plea be valid, he died as a felon and 
not as a martyr." '^ 

Second. They were True to the God of 
the Jews. 80. The God of our fathers. Whom 
the rulers professed to obey. The Gud who had 
made the nation, who had promised the Messiah. 
Baised up. Sent into the world. He did all 
that was needful for making Jesus the Messiah. 
Thus the God whom the rulers acknowledged as 
the true God was on the side of the apostles. 

Third. The Rulers had tried before to 
PUT A Stop to the Gospel. Whom ye slew. 
The Greek word means "slew with your own 
hands.** Peter tells them the simple truth with- 
out passion, but also without reserve. Hanged 
on a tree. On the wood ; crucified. You, the 
leaders, arrayed yourselves against God, against 
your own God. 

Fourth. They had l'tterly failed, for 

THEY WERE FIGHTING AGAINST GoD. 31. Him 

hath God exalted. By raisinp: him from tho 
dead, by the ascension. With his right hand. 
Indicating the power exerted and tlie divine 
favor. To be a Prince. To whom all Israel owes 
obedience. Before whom every knee shall yet 
bow, whose kingdom shall extend over the whole 
world. The humble cross has become the centre 
of the world ; the despised one is the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. And a Savionr, from 
their sins and the consequences of their sins. 
Jesus is always Lord of those whom he saves. 
To believe on Jesus is to take him as both Saviour 
and Master. 

Fifth. Still God desires to save them. 
Peter uses his opportunity t-o preach the goRi>el 
of grace to these rulers. To give repentance. 
*' The death, resurrection, ascension, and ever- 



* Knowllng. 



* Hsckett. 
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6 : 33-35. 



When 



took council !._ aloTT 

were minded tu oicij 



33 ButtLTwhen they heard ''"li^'^ "were cut (Stteh^I; and 
them. 

34 55? thJSrtSSr up one in the council, a Phar'l-see, named * Gil-ma'lI-61, " a 
doctor of the law, had in '^^"h5S22r*Sr°* all the people, and commanded to put 
the *»ri"' forth a Uttle »t: 

35 And he said unto them. Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves m*u>uS- 

Intend to do as touching these men. 
Ing these men, what ye are about to do. 

y ch. 7. 54. Cp. ch. 2. 37. t ch. 22. 3. a See Luke 5. 17. 



living intercession are all part of one atoning 
work, having all the one object, the redemption 
of men from sin.'' To IsraeL As a nation, so 
that they should not be destroyed, as they were 
less than forty years later, but would not have 
been if they had repented ; and as individuals, so 
that their sins might be forgiven. And forgive- 
nesB, remission, of sins. The sin taken away, 
including both pardon, relief from punishment, 
and cleansing of the soul from sin and sinning. 

VI. Gamaliel'h Argument. 38. They were 
cnt to the heart, '^ Sicirpfovro, from iidy through^ 
and irpfo), to saw ; hence, to saw through, to saw 
asunder; tropically, in the passive, to be sawn 
through mentally^ to be rent by passion or vexation, 
to be exasperated.^^ They were in a rage because 
their plans were being thwarted by a common 
man, who was yet so bold and truthful. Their 
consciences were touched, and yet they were not 
willing to obey them. Their souls were a battle- 
field of conflicting passions. The voice of the 
spirit was speaking to them. It is not religion 
that disturbs the soul, but resistance to its man- 
dates. And took counsel. Not how they might 
learn the truth, not how they might be saved 
from sin, but to slay them. As if breaking the 
alarm bell would put out the fire, or destroying 
the accuser would bring innocence to the ac- 
cused. 

84. Then stood . . . np one in the council, a 
Pharisee. Hence of a party opposed to the Sad- 
ducees, who had been leaders of this persecution. 
But both parties joined in it. The Pharisees' 
anger might be modified by the blow at the Sad- 
ducees' doctrine that there was no resurrection. 
" Qamaliel (son of Symeon, and grandson of Hil- 
lel), best known to Christians as the teacher of 
Saul, was the last rabbi who became famous at 
Jerusalem for wisdom and learning. '^ ^ ** He was 
the first teacher of the seven to whom the title 
of Rabban was given (higher than Uab or Habbi) ; 
. . . and his personal influence was no doubt at 
its height about the time described in this chap- 
ter." ^ *^ As among the Schoolmen Aquinas and 



Bonaventura were called respectively the * An- 
gelic ^ and ^Seraphic Doctor,' so Gamaliel among 
the Jews has received the name of the * Beauty 
of the Law,' and the Talmud says, * since Rab- 
ban Gamaliel died, the glory of the Law has 
ceased.' " ^ ^^ It was the tradition of the ancient 
Greek church from the fifth century that he was 
converted to Christianity, and baptized, along 
with his son Abibus and Nicodemus, by St. 
Peter and St. John. This story of Gamaliel's 
secret adherence to Christianity goes even much 
farther back. There is a curious Christian novel 
or romance, which dates back to close upon the 
year 200, called the Clementine Becognitions.* 
We find the same tradition in the sixty-fifth chap- 
ter of the first book of these Recognitions.^^ ^ 

Put the apostles forth a Uttle space. That 
the discussion might be the more unrestrained, 
and i>erhaps that the apostles might not take too 
much encouragement from his mild words. 

85. And said. Gamaliel was not inspired ; and 
none of his words, however wise they may be, can 
be quoted as words of inspiration. It is neces- 
sary to bear this in mind because his counsel *' to 
refrain from these men, etc.," is often quoted as 
an inspired utterance, and his words are often 
spoken of as being the words of Luke. This 
they are in no sense any more than the words of 
Gallio, or Felix, or Agrippa, or the words of 
Satan in the book of Job, are divinely in- 
spired. 

Luke could easily have obtained his facts from 
Saul, a pupil of Gamaliel and perhaps a member 
of the Sanhedrim at this time. 

The Object. To persuade the rulers to 
cease i>ersecuting, and to patiently await develop- 
ments. 

Take heed to yourselves. Be very careful 
what you do. Look at the matter from every 
point of view. 

Thk Aroument. Two examples from recent 
Jewish history from which to learn how it is wise 
to act in the present case. (1) The case of Theu- 
das, — great pretensions, but utter failure. 



1 RendalL 

* So Knowling. 

« Publiahed by 



* Schaff. 
T. and T. Clark, in 



The Anie-Nicene 



Library. Knowlin^; nays that no credence whatever can 
be attributed to this tradition. 
B Prof. Stokes. 



6 : 36, 37. 



THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. 
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36 For * before these days rose up Theu'dits, ^ *liVin«* himself out to be some- 
body; to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves: 
who was slain ; and all, as many as obeyed liim, were Sffii^Sl; and **'S2J[e^ to 
nought. 

37 After this man rose up Jd'das of Gai'I-lee in the days of the ** ei!?o&it, and 
flrewaway sJSS^^the people after him: he also perished; and all, ''"'"* as many 
as obeyed him, were 8c<au?mh5?rV«ML 



b Cp. ch. 21. 38. c ch. 8. 9. Cp. Gal. 2. 6 & 6. 3. d Cp. Luke 2. 2. 



86. For before these days rose ap Theodas. 
A Thendaa is mentioned by Josephos (A/U.^'2i): 
.'>, 1), who revolted agiunst the Romans ; but he 
places him in A. D. 44 or 4.5, ten or twelve years 
after this speech was made. Either Joeephus was 
mistaken as to the date, as Randall and others 
think, or the Theudas Gamaliel mentions is a 
different one from the Theudas of Joeephus. 
For ** we cannot suppose that St. Luke could have 
made the gross blander attributed to him in the 
face of his nsoal accuracy.*^ ^ The supposition 
of a different Theudas is vastly more probable. 
'*No one who 6nds Luke to be a trustworthy 
historian in the rest of his history will see any 
difficulty ... in believing that more than one 
impostor may have taken the name of Theudas ; 
that one Theudas, amid the troubles that fol- 
lowed the death of Herod the (vreat (a period 
about which we have no information except that 
there were great troubles calling for the presence 
of the Roman army from the province of Syria), 
or in some earlier time, pretended to be sonie- 
Ixxfy, and found 400 followers ; and that another 
Theudas, about A. d. 44-4G, called himself a 
prophet, and led after him a great part of the 
Jewish people." ^ 

For there were many uprisings and false Mes- 
siahs during this half century (see Christ's warning 
in 3Iatt . 24 : 5, 11 ). Moreover Theudas was a very 
common name, like Simon and Judas. *' Josephus 
describes four men bearing the name of Simon 
within forty years, and three that of Judas within 
ten years, all of whom were instigators of rebel- 
Uou." 

Still furdier, the name Theudas b a contraction 
of Theodorus, '^ the gift of God," and is the Greek 
equivalent of several familiar Hebrew names, as 
Jonathan, Matthias, Matthew, which have the 
same meaning. 

We see the probability of this more clearly from 
some modem instances. ** The Tractarian move- 
ment is not yet (18fK)) quite sixty years old. It 
has not therefore yet passed out of the sphere of 
personal experience. It started in Oxford dur- 
ing the thirties, and there in Oxford we find at 



that very period two divines named WiUiam 
Palmer, both favoring the Tractarian views, lK)th 
eminent writers and sehoIar8, but yet tending 
finally in different directions, for one William 
Palmer became a Roman Catholic, while the other 
remained a devoted son of the Reformation. Or, 
to come to still more modern times : there wtis 
an Irish movement in IH48 which numbered 
amongst its most prominent leaders a William 
Smith O'Brien, and there is now an Irish move- 
ment of the same character, and it also numbers 
a William O'Brien amongst its most prominent 
loaders. A Parnell leads the movement for repeal 
of the Union in 181K). Ninety years earlier a 
Parnell resigned high office sooner than consent 
to the consummation of the same legislative union 
of Great Britfiin and Ireland. We might indeed 
produce parallel cases without number from the 
i^nge of liistory." * There has lately occurred, 
in my former parish at Natick, Mass., a similar 
instance. A maiden lady named Mary Ann Morse 
left S>.'iO,(KK) or nioTe for a public library. A few 
years after, another lady of the same town, named 
Mary Ann Morse, left $150,CXK) for a hospit;il. ( >ne 
was a maiden, the other married int^) the name, 
but they were not relatives even by marriage, tlie 
two Morse families having no known relati(»nship. 

Who was slain. '' In both the examph's fur- 
nished by (Tamaliel, the rin.i:l«'ader wiis slain, — 
a fact which serves Gamaliel's purpose, for it re- 
minded the council that thfi/ need not take counsi'l 
to slay the apostles ; for if they were disturbers 
they would naturally come to that end."* 

87. Judas of Galilee, with Za<lock the Pharisee, 
during the early years of our Lord, when Quirinus 
ordered a census for taxation, had raised the 
standard of revolt, with the watchwords, " It is 
not lawful to pay tribute to C;esar." " We have 
no I^rd and M;ister but (Jod." The Roman land 
tax wfis regarded as an insult. " Josephus speaks 
of Judas as a Gaulonite (.lw^, 18: 1, 1); but 
als(> he freijuently, as both Belsor and Wendt 
point out, siK^aks of him as a (raliloan (Atit.,, 18 : 
1, 0; 20: r>, 2; ]i. J.. 2: S, 1, and 17, 8). But 
the name Galilean might easily be priven to him. 



1 Knowlfaig. 8ee Bls«, Acta Apottoiorum^ p. 00. 

> Prof. Kuamj, Was Ckriti bom in Bethlehem, p. 'iTiO. 



3 Prof. fltokcB in Expositors' Bible. 
* Hanna. 
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5 : 38, 39. 



38 And now I say unto you. Refrain from these men, and let them alone : 
for ' if this counsel or this work be of men, it wiU S^*5fiSSJSV 

39 But if ^it u of God, ye wui^tbJlweto overthrow tn^S 'lest haply ye be foimd 
even to beXhting against God. 

e Lun. 3. 37. / FroY. 21. 30. UaL 8. 9, 10. Nab. 1.9. ^2 Chr. 13. 12. 2 Mmo. 7. 19. Cp. ch. 11. 17. 



because Galilee was the scene of his exploits, 
or because Gamala, his home, belonged to Lower 
Gaalonitis, which was reckoned as part of 
OaHlee.'* ^ 

The accuracy of St. Luke in the account of 
Judas is remarkable, for Gamaliel speaks of his 
insurrection as coming to nothing. He could so 
speak, saj in 34 or 35 a. d., but not some ten 
years latw, when the followers of Judas had again 
gathered together, and formed a kind of school 
or party under the name of Zealots, who played 
an active part in the Jewish wars.^ But all that 
is said in verse 37 is that his followers were scat- 
tered abroad. 

Thb Appijgatiok. Therefore cease from in- 
terfering ; for that is the wisest course, whatever 
the facts may be as to these men. 

88. Seftaan ftom these men, dWcmrrc, Hand 
away from them. 

Let them alone, idaart, permit them to do what 
they wiih, lay tw restraints on them. 

For (1) On the one hand, if this connaeL 
From coHt "" together," and sulere^ *^to consult 
together," hence, ** deliberate purpose or plan." 
Distinguish from counctV in ver. 34, which is from 
con, ** together," and calare^ ** to call," " an as- 
sembly called together." Counsel was the pur- 
pose or plan of the apostles, work was the execu- 
tion of the purpose. Be of men, of human origin, 
of worldly purpose, carried on by only human 
power. It win come to nonght, as in the cases 
of Theudas and Judas. Such work as the apoatles 
conducted, and in the way they conducted it, could 
not succeed unless God was in it. The whole 
Roman power would rise against any insurrection 
or any attempt to raise up a new kingdom. The 
Sanhedrim could well leave the apostles to them, 
as the past history of the Jews proved. 

(2) On the other hand, for there is only one 
alternative, ver. 89, if it be of God (the indicative 
implying that it was of God, as the subjunctive in 
the previous verse left room for doubt).' **' There 
may also be an underlying contrast between the 
transitoriuMS of all mere human schemes, all of 



which would be overthrown, and the certainty of 
that which is *of Ghxi,* and which has him for 
its Author." ^ To cannot overthrow it. You 
will labor in vain, you yourselves will be de- 
feated.^ 

Te be found even to fight against God, 
Bco/iaxot, God'Jighters, They fight against God 
(1) who oppose the truth, as distinguished from 
the forms in which men hold the truth ; (2) who 
oppose the laws of nature whether in the soul or 
in physical things ; (3) who are opposed to right- 
eousness and love and the moral law, especi- 
ally its application to themselves ; (4) who rebel 
against the assured providence of God ; (5) who 
oppose Jesus Christ and the gospel of salvation. 

So doing they would be as helpless as a leaf be- 
fore a tornado, or an insect in the way of an express 
train. *' One with Qod is a majority ; " but the 
whole world against Qod is a hopeless minority. 

Gaualibl^s Plan for the TnEATXEifT of 
Errob. The sentiment of Gamaliel is full of 
wisdom in regard to the treatment of error. Jesus 
himself said, ** Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up" 
(Matt. 15 : 13). For (1) the very way to exalt 
error into notice, and to confirm men in it, is to 
oppose it in a harsh, authoritative, and unkind 
manner. (2) Error, if left alone, will often die 
away itself. The interest of men in it will often 
cease as soon as it ceases to be opposed ; and hav- 
ing nothing to fan the flame, it will expire. It is 
not so with truth. (3) This does not mean that 
error is to do all the talking, and truth never 
attempt to set the people right. But (4) the 
power of truth is positive. In the presence of 
error preach the truth, and live the gospel, tak- 
ing as little notice of the error as passible. One 
revival of religion is worth more to put down 
infidelity than a million books full of unanswer- 
able arguments. PuU up weeds as need be, but 
he that would have a good garden must pay his 
chief attention ta sowing good seed, and oultur- 
ing good plants, in the very culture of which the 
weeds are destroyed. 



^ Knowling. 

* See Knoirljng, pp. 159, 100. 

* Some think this chAng« of moodi indlcstM that 
OsmsUel felt thmt the csute of the apostles wsa from Ood. 
Others think that the indicattve was used because the 
seoond is the case — the assertion of the apostles — with 
which the Sanhedrim had to deal. 



* Knowling. 

* Compare the Norse legends of Thor, in the borne of 
Odin, trying to drain a cup, and finding the ocean behind 
it, and to lift a cat, and finding it a part of the world-aer- 
pent girding the earth. See Carlyle*s Heroes and Hero 
Worship, *'The Hero as Divinity," and Suggestive It- 
lustratiom on the AcU, p. 208. 
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40 And to him they agreed : uid * when they had called the apostles SSw"**" 
titfS: 'they SS^^SJi^l^JiS^ not «» speak in the name of Jesus, and let tbem 
go. 

41 TteMh^on departed from the presence of the council, -' rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy * to suffer dunS^ir for '^Sm. 

42 And ,^i,i. -in the temple and ""SSi£|"' they ceased not to teach and m 
' preach "Jesus «uu Christ. 

tf«.4.1S. <Cp.ik22.UA Mufc 13. 9 A Inka 3S. It. > 1 IM. 4. 13. 14, IS. Sm Mttt. K. 11. t eh. 9; U 
A 31. 13. Cp. Bob. 1. B. Bh Jolm U. 21. I Lun. M. II, IB. CUL 2. S. 3 Jnlui 7. ■ch.X.tf. ■ch.S.33 
ft 11.30^17. IS. s8« eta. 18.0. 



VIL Tbb AroiTLiB kbatkmj 

40. AndvliaiiUierlwd b«at*atham. "St. 

Paal,MbeUlliiuio2Cn.ll: -^4, wu Gts tinua 
flon^ b7 Um Jev*. Wlien the Jam iD€ieted 
thti paBtthmeot the enlprit wia tied to » [uUar in 
tke irnagogne; the eieootioner, wmed vith a 
•ooDive of tline diitiuet lailuB, inflictad tlu pun- 




; while an offioial itaodinK b^ read »- 
lectad portioiia of the la* between each Btroke. 
ThirMen Mrohea of the thr««Fold wonree wu 
•qnJTalaat to the thirtj-nine itripea. This was 
the flogging the aportlee nffered on this occa- 
rion." ' The Roman Mwnrging wm innch more 
■eren. Thf cotnmanrtwL Aa if that would do 

VIIL Th« APOvrLBt m Tbiumphast Jot 
ooxTunrs thkik Wohk. 41. koA the? de- 
p«t*d . . . nJddBg thai they van ooontad 



woTthr Ut isffat ahama, i[iii-i|{iv^ru> ktiiaxti- 
m\. " Thii ii an iuCaoce uf what ihetoricians 
■tf le MM oxymoron, from £{ift, lAarjf. nod futpit, 
foolish i a poinlediy fooiith naming, which ia wit^ 
or impressive thnmgh sheer Eootiadictionorpiua- 
doi. as tabofiout idUntu^ tubiime indifferoKt. In 
this case the apoBtlea are described aa dignifitd 
tin imllgiKitu,"'' 

Jor bia nasM. R. V., " the Name." In this 
the; obeyed CliriBI, who in bis beatitude hade 
them niJ4HC« and be eieeediug glad when men 
peneeated them. <1) When bad men hate and 
oppon us, we hare ressoo lo believe that we have 
tome aotiTe jroodnesa and are not litiiig in rain. 
It pUoM ns among the sainla and prophets and 
■nartriB. (2) " Great shall be the teward in 
hearen," for it giveii an opportunil; of gMning 
the heaTenlj character and spirit, the heavenly 
capacity for joy. Only Chroogh battlefields can 
come TicWT7 and crowns. (3) It giyaa an oppor- 
tnnity to eipi«*a onr love to Jesus; to pro*e it 
to him, to ooneWes. and to the world. Any one 
can rejoice when all is happy and pleasant. The 
teat of joy is joy in sorrow and tribulation. The 
storm teats ihe Teasel. ChriBtian joy and peace 
have been tested by every Htomi that man or Katan 
can raise, and yet have ridden triumphant over all. 

4S. Daily, not merely on the sabbath, in the 
temple, Cliv largest and most pnblic place, and 
In everj botlM. R. V.. at home, sbt" alitor, re- 
ferring to private preaching, ss disliiicl from the 
public, and also to Christian aasemblies in private 
honsa in different parts of the city. 

Thaj oeaaed not. What was good forone time 
was Kood fur all. They never wearied, and they 



) Is ConSfflo's plMais (< tbs Bnffaring flsvkar In the 
BoyalOallisyof Monl^ ths mps which bteds the hsnds 
•I (bs MtIu TMIb ta Tsprasnilad ai dBpemUni giar 



1^ toirether, csnlasB at m s jiktn j. 



, Compare Hawthorne's ikaleh ol 
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Persecution. **It8 essential feature is this, 
that it addresses itself to the wiU, not to the un- 
derstanding ; it seeks to modify opinion by the 
use of fears instead of reasons, of motiyes in- 
stead of arguments/* ^ 

Persecution; what it is not. Punishment 
of a crime is not persecution, nor is the refusal to 
sustain those who hold opinions which we think 
wrong. We are not persecutors if we refuse to 
read on injurious book, or to go to a school whose 
teachings we believe to be erroneous and harm- 
ful, or to support a preacher whose doctrines we 
believe to be an injury to the community. 

Persecution, Meanness of. Persecution 
always has in it an element of meanness. It is 
the strong overbearii^ the weak, not in intellect 
or virtue, but in numbers and popular power .^ 

Persecution a Failure. Persecution of 
Christians is like ringing a bell to call all men to 
see what Christianity does. It is setting a light 
upon a hill that it may shine far and wide. So 
Bishop Latimer, bound to the stake, said to 



Bishop Ridley, ^* We shall this day light such a 
candle, by Qod^s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out again.** 

" All honor to men who are willing to sink 
Half their preeent repute for the freedom to think ; 
And when they have thought, be their caoas ateong or 

weak, 
WiU aiuk th* other half for the freedom to «w«k." * 



The one way to overcome evil is by good. Only 
moral weapons can really destroy moral evil. 
But persecution in the end usnaUy helps the good. 
It is a sieve that sifts out the chaff from the 
wheat, the bad seed from the good, both in the 
community and the individual. Mimy a man's 
piety shines brighter, and his strength is increased, 
by opposition. 

The Church is like the three men in Nebu- 
chadnezzar*s furnace, all unharmed because the 
Son of (rod was with them. Like Venus, it was 
bom from the foam of an ocean of opposition. 
Like Hercules, it had to strangle the serpents 
which assailed it in its cradle. 



"A Celertial RaUroad," in Mo$»e^ 
1 Martineau. 



grim*s Progress in 
from an Old Manse. 

s Note a caae related In Tom Brown at Rugby. Hadng 



is often a form of persecution, eq;wcially when inflicted 
on the weak or inexperienced. 
* Lowell, FahU/or<!riHe», 



CHAPTER 6. 

CHURCH AT JERUSALEM {Continued). 
SECOND DANGEB FBOM WITHIK.— A NEW FBEACHER. 



A New Development 
Organization. 



Stephen. 



The Occasion : Imperfect AdminiBtratioxL 
Election of Deacons. 
Outcome: Bapid Increase. 

r Faith. 



Character and Work. < 



TiMB. 

About A. D. 35, 36. 
Authorities vary 
from 31 to 37. 



Power. 
Miracles. 
Wisdom. 
[ Preaching. 



Place. 
Jerusalem. 



Attempts to destroy his Influence 



Appearance before the Sanhedrim. 



' by discnsaon. 
by false charges, 
by arrest. 
by trial, 
by false witnesses. 



1 Now in th?S days, '' when the number of the disciples was 5SSitlp!&, there arose 
a murmuring of ' the g^SJTKws against the Ilg'brewg, because their widows 
were neglected in ** the daily ministration. 

p ch. 2. 41, 47 & 4. 4 & 5. 14. Cp. ver. 7. q ch. 9. 29 & 11. 20 (mg.). r Cp. ch. 4. 35. 



BEGDmiKG OJ O BQAKIZATION OF THE of the early church, somewhere between A. D. 33 

GHUSGH, vers. 1-7. and 37. The cause for the murmuring was doubt- 

I. The Occasion. 1. In those days. A gen- less of gradual growth, and extended over con- 

eral expression for the period of the great growth siderable time. 
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The niuiilMr of the diadplM, iu^rm¥. The 
word occnxs here for the first time in the Acts. 
Disciples are learners, those who go to school to 
Christ, who accept of him as their teacher, re- 
oeiTing his doctrines, obeying his teachings, fol- 
lowing hii example, trusting to his guidance. 
Life is a school for eternal life; Jesus is the 
teacher, the Bible is the text-book, duties are the 
less o ns to be learned. 

Wai multiplied, ir\rfiw6rrmVf present parti- 
ciple, implying that the multiplication was con- 
tinuous. The yerb is from irAiy^vs, fulness ; a 
muUiiutie. ; hence, made full, become a great number, 
multiplied as the means of making the number 
gi«at. This is more than '' added " of Aots2 : 41.^ 

The Multipukd Church. There are two 
ways of multiplying a church. One is to multiply 
the numbers, on the principle of Ten Times One 
is Ten ; ^ the other way is to multiply the quality 
of the members, so that each one counts for much 
more. Ten times a lump of charcoal is of small 
Talue, but ten times that same charcoal trans- 
formed into a diamond is of vast value. A 
Christian multiplied by the Holy Spirit, by truth, 
by character, is like coal multiplied by man's 
skill into force, warmth, lights, electric cars ; or 
iron multiplied by man into steam-engines, rail- 
roads, steamships, cannon, needles, watch-springs, 
and a thousand other things. 

There eroee. Because the increased number 
of disciples added many to the number who must 
be ^ded from the common fund. 

A mnmiiirixig, yoyyvafAhs^ a murmuring, used of 
the cooing of doTes, the sound expressing in some 
measure the sense, as does our word murmur; 
lience, muttering, grumbling^ querulous diseontent 
express^ only in a half secret way^ but not openly 
avowed ; an ** indignatio clandestina.''^ ^ 

Of the Gredmni. K. V., '' Grecian Jews,'' 
"EXXririffTAr, from i\\riifi(fy, to speak Greek. The 
term ^* includes those Jews who liad settled in 
Greek-speaking countries, who spoke the common 
Greek dialect in place of the Temaoular Aramaic 
current in Palestine, and who would be more or 
less acquainted with Greek habits of life and 
education. They were therefore a class dis- 
tinguished not by descent, but by language. . . . 
Thus in the Dispersion * the cultured Jew was not 
only a Jew, but a Greek as well ; ' he would be 



obliged from force of circumstances to adapt him- 
self to his surroundings more or less, but, even in 
the more educated, the original Jewish element 
still predominated in his character ; and if this was 
true of the higher, it was still more true of the 
lower classes anionpit the Hellenists. . . . No- 
thing could make them forget that they were 
members of the Commonwealth of Israel, that 
Palestine was their home, and the Temple their 
pride."* 

Against the Hebrewi. Here also the word ex- 
presses a distinction founded on language. So we 
say Jewish race^ but Hebrew language.^ 

Becaoee their widowi. '* Under the Mosaic 
law no definite provision was made for the main- 
tenance of widows, who were dependent upon 
relatives, especially the eldest son, though they 
were protected from oppression by special laws 
(Deut. 28 : 17 ; Job 'J4 : ,'t), and they were com- 
mended to the cjire of the conniiunity (Exod. 22 : 
22; Deut. 27: VJ ; Isaiah 1 ; 17; Jer. 7;G; 22:3; 
Zech. 7 : 10)* In compliance with the spirit of 
these regulations, the early Christian church ap- 
pesLT to have made special provuiiou for the widows 
(comp. iTim. 5 : !>)."« 

*' An Oriental widow so circumstanced presents 
a case of even more absolute destitution than with 
us, for in the East any resources of remunerative 
occupation to a woman can be scarcely SJiid to 
exist ; and the comparatively secluded habits of 
life which custom exacts prevent her from press- 
ing her claims and wants upon the attention of 
others with that vigor and effect which among 
ourselves a widow may properly do. And it may 
also be observed that widows then were more 
numerous than with uh, as the feelings of society, 
though it did not forbid or even openly blame the 
remarriage of widows, was decidedly unfavonible 
to the second marriages of women.'' ~ 

Were neglected. woptSicopovyrOy from wapd, 
one side of, beside, and dtwptoi, to Ittok at, to con- 
temj)iat€y hence here, to look aside from ^ so as not 
to see. They turned their eyes in another direc- 
tion. 

^^It is quite possible that the HclleniNtic 
widows had previously been helped from the 
temple treasury, but that now, on their joining: 
the Christian community, this lnOp had ceased." •* 
They felt that they did not receive their share of 



> We gain s clear idea of this growth if W6 look for- 
ward 200 or 250 years. Gibbon estintstes the population 
of Rome at l,000/)00, snd of tlie Empire at 120,000,000. 
The average eetimate of Chrivtians at the beginning of 
the foarth ceotary is one tenth of the population, or 
100.000 in Borne and 12,000,000 in the Empire. Keim 8a>'8 
one siztii ; Schnltxe impliea oue fifth. Maiimin, Emperor 
of Boms (30&-313), writes to his governors that *' almost 
all men wers abandoning the worship of tlie goda, and 
attarhing tbenseivea to the party of the Christiani)** 
(Kosebtas, ix. 9). See a fuU diicuision in Prof. Orr'a 



yegietird Factors in the Htudy of Karly Chrutianity, 
chap. i. (18010. 

2 Pee K. E. Hale's book with that name. 

3 Dante, in IiIh Jti/mio, iiictures those who were un- 
grateful murmurers as sunk into an inky sea because they 
refused to trust God iu the sunshine. 

* Knowling. LiKhtfuot's Jforar llfbraic*r. gives a tnW 
disruKttion of the distinction between Hebrew and 
Grecian Jews. See Bchiirer's Jewish Peojtle, div. ii., 
vol. ii. p. 2«2 ; and llorftJiniaMic (hriftianity, p. 48. 

* See Trench's Synonymt of the Xrw TeMam^nt. 

« Lyman Abbott. » Kitto. * gn owling. 
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6 ; 2, 3. 



2 ISd* the twelve called the multitude of the disciples SSlStSlSl and said, It is 
not "ST" that we should foSSe the word of God, and serve tables. 

3 E^I'lS^o'^ tSSR?i/ IreuJeWrom auioug you scvcu mcu 'of ""^ report, -full of 
the *'*'*/pS{t°'* and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 



a Cp. Deut. 1. la / Cp. 1 Tim. 8. 7. u Ter. 6. ch. 7. 66 & 11. 24. Cp. Lake 1. 16 A 4. 1. 



the funds or supplies so abundantly contributed 
for the poor. In that rich soil of open-handed 
charity several rank weeds suddenly sprang up, 
to test and exercise the wisdom and faithfulness 
of the infant church. One of these was real or 
apparent partiality. 

In the daily miliiBtration, ^laKoyl^j from 
9tdKovos (the same word as our deacon)^ commonly 
derived (though very doubtful) from SicC, thor- 
oughly^ and K6yiSf dust, one who is dusty from run- 
ning on messages (Liddell), raising the dust from 
hastening (Thayer) ; hence, service, ministration, 
bringing relirf. 

The Occasion op the Neglect. 1. McGif- 
fert thinks ^^ that the reason for the neglect of 
the Hellenistic poor lay not in any differences of 
opinion or of practice, but solely in the traditional 
attitude of native Hebrews toward their foreign 
brethren.** For *' the Hellenists were not always 
treated by their Palestinian brethren with the 
same measure of respect that was shown to the 
Jew who had never made his home among the 
Gentiles." 1 *^ In Judsea the use of the Hebrew 
language was regarded as a symbol of patriotism 
and zeal, that of the Greek as a token of foreign 
sympathies. The Hellenists were therefore an 
nnpopular minority in Jerusalem, engaged for 
the most part either in the service of the Roman 
government or in foreign commerce and the 
affairs of Jewish colonies abroad.** ^ 

2. ** It is difficult to believe that the apostles, 
who shared with St. James of Jerusalem the 
belief that true religion consisted in visiting the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, could 
have acted in a spirit of partiality, so that the 
neglect, if it was due to them, could be attrib- 
uted to anything else than to their ignorance of 
the greatness of the need.** ^ It is quite probable 
that the Hebrews who had charge of the dis- 
tribution may have been better acquainted with 
the needs of their own people, and thus have 
unintentionally given them more than their share 
of attention. 

3. Perhaptf, also, more of the money was given 
by the Hebrews, and hence the distributors felt 
that their poor should have the larger share. 
This mistake, or partiality, of the first Christians 
has been far too greatly magnified. It was a very 
small and natural error, — a very slight blot on 
the character of these noble Christians ; a mere 



spot on the sun. And there is no greater mistake 
or injustice than to magnify the spots and forg«t 
the shining. 

II. The Election of Deacons. 8. Tlienthe 
twelve, as the leaders to whom all looked for 
wisdom, and whom all trusted. 

CaUed the moltitade. irA^eoi, allied to the 
verb for multiplied in ver. 1. The whole chuttsh, 
not merely the one hundred and twenty. *^ It is 
no more necessary to suppose that the entira 
number, five or six thousand, attended than that 
all the citizens attend every town meeting. It 
was a public gathering of the church, to which 
all could come who were so inclined. Tlie open 
courtyard of any of the large houses of Jerusalem 
would afford a convenient place of meeting.** * 

It is not reason, ^ccrr^v, pleasing, agreeable^ to 
the apostles, to the circumstances, or to the work 
which God had assigrned to them. It was not 
fitting, that we should leava, jcaroXc/^w^as, 
Uave behind, leave in the lurch, forsake, abandon, 
the word of God, which was the work they could 
do better than any one else, while the work of 
distribution could be done by many others, per- 
haps even better fitted for it than the apostles 
themselves. It is not fitting that the ci^ptain or 
pilot should go into the hold and shovel coal ; or 
for the general of an army to shoulder a gun. 

And serve tables. Both the tables at which 
money was collected and distributed, and the 
tables at which the poor sat, or from which food 
was distributed. Both in Greek and Hebrew 
bankers are ** tablers ; '* our word '* bankers ** 
means benchers. 

8. Look ye out . . . seven men. The ehurch 
at large was to elect the men, but the apostles 
appointed them. The reasons for this action be- 
ing taken by the church itself may have been, 
(1) because the matter being one pertaining to 
money, it may have been prudent for the apostles 
to avoid all suspicion ; (2) it would enable them 
to avoid all taking sides in the controversy ; (3) it 
would show more Christian spirit in the disciples 
to settle peacefuUy their own disagreements ; (4) 
it would be more likely to be settled to the satis- 
faction of all if done among themselves ; (5) it 
was a good training of the church ; — it is far 
better to train others to do good deeds than to 
do any single act ourselves ; (6) it was a good 
example to the future church. Seven men. 



i Apoitolie A^, pp. 76, 77. 



s Bendall. 



* Knowling. 



« Abbott. 
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4 But • we will ■^'5)X£TS>SSSSyilr ^ prayer, and S the ministry of the word. 

5 And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose St6'ph6n, "" a 
man full of faith and ' of the Holy giSS; and '^ Phil'Ip, and Pr6ch'5-rtl8, and Nl- 
ea'nCr, and Tf m5n, and Par'mg-nas, and NIc'5-ias ' a proselyte of An'tl-5ch ; 

V See ch. 1. 14. w ch. 11. 24. * ver. 3. y eh. 8. 6 Ac. & 21. 8. c ch. 2. 10 & 13. 43. Mmtt. 23. 15. 



Chrysostom's deduetion ia just and reasonable: 
"" If there were need of aeyen men for this, how 
^reat in proportion mnst hare been the sums of 
money that flowed in." 

Wht Sxysn ? Theymnat take some number, 
and aeTen seemed to be about the right number 
for the work required, exactly as we now decide 
on the number on a committee. I ncTcr knew 
a church to appoint a certain number on a com- 
mittee for symbolic reasons, as some haTC 8ug<- 
gested in this case. Two reasons are probable : 
(1) '^ that the number was i4>pcnnted with regard 
to the different elements of the church, — three 
Hellenists, three Hebrews, one Pkoselyte ; " (2) 
that, aa Zockler thinks, the great body of dis- 
ciples was diTided into seven ** churches in the 
house'* (5: 42), **each with its special worship, 
and its special business connected with alrasgiT- 
ing ; " which is closely connected with the sug- 
gestion " that the number was regulated by the 
fact that the Jerusalem of that day may have 
been di-rided into seven districts." 

Thkib QuAUFioATiOMs. (1) OflioiiMtreport, 
fiofrvpev/i^iwvf , tkoM who have good witness borne 
to them, well reported qf, accredited. The same 
word aa is frequently used in describing the 
apostles aa witn e s ses . They were men who had 
proved themselves by their past conduct to be 
honest and trustworthy, so that the people could 
put the utmost confidence in them. 

(2) TnU of th« Holy Ohoat. hence, deeply re- 
ligioiis, abounding in the fruits of the Spirit, 
which would make them not only honest, but 
loving and gentle and peculiarly fitted to deal 
with the poor. 

(3) And (of) wiadom, one of the gifts imparted 
by the Spirit. They were men of good judgment 
and common sense; business-like men. Piety 
shines brightest when it is wise as well as 
good. 

NoTX. These are the true qualifications of all 
men who are to be chosen to any church office, 
business or devotional ; and they exalt the office. 
The ordinary daily work should be done in the 
most religions spirit. Phillips Brooks bids us 
never to fear to do the smallest act with the high- 
est motive. This spirit gives grandeur and glory 
to the most common-place duties. 

4. We will giro ouimItos continuaUy to 
prayer, the sonree of their power. It was public 



and private prayer ; the conduct of the worship 
of the church. And to the ministry of the word. 
Preaching and teaching the word of God, which 
they had learned of Jesus, and which was more 
and more revealed to them by the Spirit. So 
Timothy is commanded by Paul to give himself 
wholly to these things (1 Tim. 4 : 15). 

The Seven Deacons. 6. Of these seven we 
know almost nothing except of Stephen and of 
Philip. These two did a great deid more than 
serve tables. From the lower duty they rose to a 
higher. The names were all GIreek, but it does 
not follow that all were Grecians, Hellenistic 
Jews, for ** it was customary among the Jews to 
have two names, one Hebrew and the other 
G^reek.*' Three among the apostles had G^reek 
names, Andrew, Didjrmus, and Philip. But it 
was more customary among the foreign Jews, and 
probably some at least of the seven were Grecian 
Jews, and were doubtless chosen largely from the 
complaining party, to make them sure that no 
injustice bad been or was intended. Here, too, a 
most cAccellent spirit was shown. 

And they chose Stephen. His name means ** a 
crown,*' and he was the first to receive the crown 
of Christian martyrdom. His story is told in this 
and the next chapter. According to tradition 
both he and Philip were among the seventy 
chosen by Jesus. ^ On the other hand, Plumptre 
argues that he was a Roman goldsmith, whose 
name, Stephanus, is found in the Columbarium^ or 
burial-place, of the household of the Empress 
Li via. That Stephen was a freedraan, and the 
Stephen of the Acts was active in the synagogue 
of the Libertines (Freedmen). In this case 
Stephen was one of the Roman freedmen visit- 
ing Jerusalem at the time of Pentecost ; and the 
appointment of the seven may have had its origin 
in the customs of the trade-guilds of Rome, such 
as that to which the goldsmith Stephanus had 
belonged. 

Full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, accord 
ing to the requirement of ver. 3. A similar de 
scription is given of Barnabas (11 : 24). 

And Philip, whose labors in Samaria and the 
coast towns are recorded in chapter 8. He af ter< 
wards settled in Cesarea, where Paul visited him 
for seven days on his way to Jerusalem. He had 
fonr daughters who prophesied (21 : 9). 

Prochoms, etc. Of him and the three follow* 



1 Spiphaains, Treatise on Heresies^ 20 : 4. 



so 
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6 : 6, 7. 



6 Whom they Bet before the apostles : and " when they had prayed, * they 
laid theiJ hands on them. 

7 And *" the word of God increased ; and the number of the disciples multi- 
plied in Jerusalem exSUgVy; and a great company of the priests ^ were obedient 
to Hhe faith. 



a ch. l.^AA 13. 3. 61 Tim. 4. 14 & 5. 22. 2 Tim. 1. C. Cp. ch. 8. 17 & 9. 17 & 19. G & Heb. 6. 2. 

24 & 19. 20. Cp. Col. 1. 5, 6. (/See Rom. 1.6. e ch. 13. 8 & 14. 22 & 16. 5. Luke 18. 8 (mg.). 



c cfa. 12. 



ing persons nothing is known beyond what is 
stated in this verse. 

Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch, probably 
the only one, or he would not have been so desig- 
nated. This shows the wide range of the selec- 
tion of the seven. Here is the first mention of 
Antioch, which later became so important as a 
Christian centre and mother of foreign missions. 

6. Whom they set before the apostles, for 
their approval and sanction. 

And when they had prayed, to obtain divine 
guidance, and the gift they wished imparted 
through them. 

They laid their hands on them, both as a sym- 
bol and a means of imparting grace. The results 
of the election and of the laying on of hands are 
seen in ver. 8. 

Practical Suggestions. *' The Acta of the 
Apostles is a kind of magic mirror for church his- 
tory. In the olden times men dreamt of a magic 
mirror into which one could look and flee the 
course of their future life depicted. We see 
something of the same in this inspired book.'' ^ 
Every age has similar difficulties, which can be 
removed by the same principles shown here. 

1. We should not be discouraged when we find 
imperfections in the modem church.^ Probably 
the differences between members arise more from 
misunderstandings than from a desire to do wrong. 

2. There are diversities of work in the church 
of Christ. No one class should absorb all the 
functions and duties. *^ How many a schism and 
rent in the visible church of Christ has been 
caused because no work, no spiritual function, 
was found for a newly awakened layman anxious 
to do something for him who had done so much 
for his soul." ^ 

3. The active participation of the whole church 
in such an election as this is a most valuable 
training in mtuiy directions. 

4. We learn how to settle difficulties in the 
church, and the spirit in which they should be 
dealt with. 

5. We learn how flexible the church organiza- 



tion should be, ready io be adapted to all circum- 
stances and emergencies. 

6. We have another example of the way God 
overrules times of trials and difficulty. The bet- 
ter organization of the church, the office of dea- 
con, and an illustration of adapting our methods 
to our circumstances, all grew out of this early 
difficulty. 

7. Yet we need as churches, as well as individ- 
uals, to pray continually. Lead us not into temp- 
tation. '* To walk through evil into good is one of 
those hard trials which are never worth the risk. 
The chance is that we shall stop short in the evil. 
True, we gain wondrous streng^th if we succee<i, 
but only an overstrong man now and then strug- 
gles through and comes out glowing from the 
struggle — like John Rogers, who. Fox teUs us, 
*' with no cry of pain, washed his hands in the 
flames as if they had been cold water.* ''^ 

III. The Outcome, —Rapid Incrkasb, later- 
ally in numbers, and vertically through different 
strata of society. 7. The word of God increased. 
Its power extended to many more people, and to 
other classes, as the priests ; the truths of salva- 
tion gained wider credence, and changed many 
hearts and lives. The generosity shown, the love 
of others expressed, the difficulty healed by a 
forbearing Christian spirit, were made known as 
widely as the discontent had spread. The beauty 
and power of religion were shown in a new light, 
as the silent unseen current of electricity, when 
obstructed by the carbon film, bursts out into a 
brilliant light. Multiplied. See on ver. 1. In 
Jerusalem, where there was the greatest opposi- 
tion from the rulers, and where Christ was cruci- 
fied, and all the facts concerning his resurrection 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit were best 
known. A great company of the priests. Ac- 
cording to £zra (2 : 3(>-39), the priests amounted 
to 4,289 at the time of the return from Babylon. 
They must have been still more numerous at this 
period. Such an accession of such converts was 
a signal event in the early history of the church.^ 
Josephns says there were 20,000 priests. The 



1 Prof. Stokes. 

* See some capital illustrations from Max MUller's ex- 
perience : "I had to learn by long experience that there 
may be a spot, nay, several spots, on the soft skin of a 
peach, and yet the whole fruit may be perfect. I acted 
very much like the merchant who tested a whole field of 



rice by the first handful of grains, and who. If he found 
one or two had grains, would have nothing to do with the 
whole field." — My Autobiography (1901), pp. 92-95. 

a Prof. Allen's Life and letters of PhUlipi Brooki, 
vol. i. p. 180 ; Bp. Brooks* notes at the age of 20. 

* Hackett. 
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faith 



niiraoles 



8 ^Vnd Ste'phgn, full of ^ and ^ power, wrSught great wonders and °*i3SJ 
among the people. 

/Seech. 1. 8. 



nmnber joiningr the disciplefl doubUeas included 
some of the wealthy and prominent (Knowling), 
as well as the mass of the poor, ill-paid priests 
whose sjrmpathies were largely with the people 
(Rendall). They may, like Zacharias and Simeon, 
have been devout men waiting for the consolation 
of Israel. 

"*" It must be borne ip mind that the obedience 
of these priests to the Christian faith need not of 
necessity have interfered with the continuance of 
their duties in the temple (so Felten), especially 
when we remember the attitude of Peter and 
John ; but the words certainly seem to mark their 
complete obedience to the faith (see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v, ir/o-rtf, i. 6, a), and in face of the 
opposition of the Sadducees aud the more wealthy 
priestly families, an open adherence to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus may well have involved a break 
with their former profession/' ^ 

Were obedient to the faith, imperfect, denot- 
ing continued action. The priests kept joining 
the new community. Their duties iu the temple 
would bring them constantly into contact with 
Christians and the preaching of the apostles. 

Stephen was a prominent example of the con- 
verts ; and the wonders and signs wrought by him, 
as well as by the apostles, were manifestations 
which proved and illustrated to the people the 
power that was working so mightily and bene- 
ficently among them. 

Ths Sudden Increase of Disgiplrs. All 
great popular movements begin with a period of 
incubation, of the hidden working of the leaven, 
till at a oertjun stage there is a sudden outburst 
of activity and development. This is frequently 
seen in the history of missions. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking of the pervasion 
of India with Christian instruction, prophesied 
half a century ago that " at last when society is 
completely saturated with Christian knowledge, 
and public opinion has taken a decided turn that 
way, they will come over by thousands." Carey 
and Jodaon waited seven long years for their first 
convert ; then came many. The American Bap- 
tist Mission worked thirty years among the Telu- 
gus in Bunnah, with the result of only a handful 
of converts, so small as almost to cause the mis- 
sion to be abandoned. Then there came a great 
ingathering, so that at the end of ten years more 
this mission stood forth as one of the most suc- 
cesafnl missions ia the world.^ 



STEPHEN, T HE FIEST CHSISTIAN 
MASTTE. ven. 8-15. 

I. His Character and Work. As usual, 
new work developed new men. The election to a 
responsible office, and the fresh baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, brought out all the power there was 
in Stephen. 

He was first of good report, then a *'^ server of 
tables " and distributor of supplies to the poor, 
then a preacher of great power, a worker of 
miracles, a martyr, the forerunner of the greatest 
apostle in Christian history. It was an instance of 
** to him that hath shall be given." **:Thackeray 
sagaciously hints that there is a law of spiritual 
harvest : we sow a thought and reap an act ; sow 
an act and reap a habit ; sow a habit and reap a 
character ; sow a character and reap a destiny." 

(1) The source of his power was that he was 
filled with the Holy Spirit (ver. 5). Professor 
Bruce said of Phillips Brooks, ^^ The man is just 
a great water-nmin attached to the everlasting 
reservoir of God's truth and grace and love, and 
streams of life, as by a heavenly gravitation, pour 
through him to refresh weary souls.*' ^ 

(2) He was fuU of faith, see ver. 5, the faculty 
through which he received the Holy Spirit, the 
power and the character which was his. 

(3) He was *' fuU of grace." The R. V., accord- 
ing to the best manuscripts, has '' grace " instead 
of faith. He had the favor bf God, and all the 
gracious influences of the Spirit. His piety and 
his manner expressed *^ the beauty of holiness," 
which gave him favor in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. 

(4) He was a man of power. Grace and power 
do not always go together. Some things are 
beautiful, but not strong. Some things are strong 
and not beautiful. '' How seldom is a Boanerges 
(Son of Thunder) at tlio same time a BarnabaN (a 
Son of Consolation). But the highest clianu'tcrs 
combine both. * They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength . . . and tlie beauty of 
the Ijord God shall be ui)on them.' " * 

(r>) He was a man of deeds. He did. Im])er- 
fect tense, ** was doing ; " he kept on doing. He 
was a man of action as well as preaching. He 
practised what he i)reached. " Battles are not 
won by lectures on gunpowder. ' ' Great wonders. 
Proving the power of God that worked in and 
through him. And miracles. Greek, *^ signs," 
miracles that were a sign of God's presence and 



> KoowUng. (See Hort, JudaUHc ChrUtianity, p. 49, 
and Bedttia^ p. S2.) 

> See Fkof. Ctarke's^ Study ^ Miuiont.ip. 248. 



3 See Prof. AUen'a Li/e of PhUlips Brooks. 

* From Pres. Mark Hopkins* Strength and Beauty. 
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6 : 9, 10. 



9 Sit" there arose certain of them aSu w2reoftii7?ySi?ogue called the synagogm of 
the Llb'fir-tlnes, and of the Cy-rS'nI-ans, and of the Al-gx-Sn'drl-ans, and of them 
of Cl-ll'cia and **' Asia, disputing with Ste'phgn. 

10 And ^they were not able to wfSStond the wisdom and the spiSt by which he 
spake. 



g See Luke 21. U, 15. 



endorsement, and object-lessons of the loyiug, 
saving: spirit of the gospel. 

II. Attempts to destroy his Influence. 
First. By Argument. 9. Then. R. V. " But," 
introducing an element of opposition to the new 
gospel impulse. 

niere arose, hafivnuaav^ stood up^ as from lying 
on a couch. The opposition had been sleeping ; 
now it was awakened and stood ap against the 
Christian movement in a hostile attitude. The 
■ynagogae of the Libertines. The Libertines 
** were probably Roman ' f reedmen,' itwtKtiBfpoi, 
who were formerly captive Jews brought to 
Rome by Pompey (b. c. 03),^ and afterwards lib- 
erated by their Roman masters. These men and 
their descendants would enjoy the rights of Ro- 
man citizenship, and some of them appear to 
have returned to Jerusalem." ^ So in our large 
cities we often have churches of foreign-bom 
people. 

And Cyrenians, etc. The views of critics are 
divided as to whether there were five synagogues 
or not. 

Some think there was but one synagogue con- 
sisting of freedmen from the countries named 
(Rendall, Hort, Holtzmann). 

Others, that there were only two: (1) "Liber- 
tines, even Cyrenians and Alexandrians ; " (2) 
** Jews from Ciliciaand Asia" (Wendt, Knowling). 

Page, that there are three : (1) Libertines ; (2) 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians; (3) men of Cilicia 
and Asia. 

Most probably there were five distinct syna- 
gogues. There was abundant opportunity for five 
synagogues of foreign resident Jews. Tacitus 
speaks of 10,000 Libertine Jews; and the Tal- 
mudists say there were 400 or 480 s]nDagogues in 
Jerusalem. Cyreniani. Cyrene was a great city 
of the province of Cyrenaica, in North Africa. 
Josephus relat-es that one fourth of its inhabitants 
were Jews. Alexandrians. From Alexandria, 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Nile, a famous philosophical and 
literary centre. The famous teacher Philo, who 
lived here (b. c. 20-a. d. 50), says that two of 
its five districts formed the Jewish quarter. 
Cilicia. A province of Asia Minor, of which Tar- 
sus was the capital. Paul is supposed to have 



belonged to this sjmagogue. Asia. Not the grand 
division, but the Roman province in Asia Minor. 

Disputing with Stephen, av(7jrovyT€s^ from 
(T^y, in'tA, and (nriw^ to seek as the truth ; hence, 
to seek or examine together^ to discuss, to dispute. 
Free and fair discussion is the way to the truth. 
But free discussion of any kind is better than 
forced repression, which tends to produce a dan- 
gerous explosion. Free discussion is a safety 
valve. Woe to him who sits upon it. It is like 
the crater of Vesuvius, ever smoking and blazing 
with little harm. Confine its fires, and you have 
an earthquake and destruction. 

10. And they were not able. Had not strength 
to resist, *" to withstond," his Scriptural argu- 
ments that Jesus was the Messiah, as he was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit to see and to explain. 
This effort to oppose Christianity was a failure. 

The Scene. Professor Wilkinson, in his Epic 
of Sauly sets forth this scene most vividly. He 
represents Saul as wanting to debate with this 
young genius as "' a foeman worthy of his steel." 
Saul makes the first address, ending with an elo- 
quent peroration against the blasphemy of think- 
ing that a Galilean carpenter, a crucified felon, 
could represent " the dazzling splendors of Mes- 
siahship." His argument seemed without a flaw. 

" Be tare that when He comes. 
His high degree 

Will shine illustrious, like the son in heaven. 
Not f eehly flicker, for your fishermen 
From Galilee to point it out to you. 
With their illiterate ' Lo, here ! lo, there ! ' ** 

To accept Christ seemed to abolish Moses, 
destroy the great traditions of the fathers, to 
erase their past history, to blot out all their 
glorious hopes. 

But Stephen answers from their own Scrip- 
tures, much as is recorded in the next chapter. 

*"* In guise a seraph rapt, with love aflame 
And all aflame with knowledge, like the bush 
That burned with Ood in Horeb nnconsumed, 
The fervent, pure apostle Gkefdien stood 
In ardors from celestial altars caught, 
Kindling to incandescence, — stood and forged 
With ringing blow on blow, his argument 
A vivid weapon edged and tempered so. 
And in those hands so wielded, that its stroke 
No mortal might abide, and bide upright.** * 



1 Tftdtna, Annaltf 2 : 86. 
* pinowUn^. 



* Wilkinson's Epic of Saul finely depicts the character 
of Stephen and his power as a pr sac b sr. Tenn^soo*! 
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11 Then *they suborned men, which said. We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous word^ against Moses, and against God. 

12 And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon biS: and m^ him, and brought iu/i?*imo the council, 

13 And 'set up ■'false witnesses, which said. This man ceaseth not to speak 
bUMpbemoiu ^Qpdjj against * this holy place, and the law : 

14 For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 'shall destroy this 
place, and shall " change " the customs which Moses delivered unto us. 

15 And all that sat in the council, MMdn«t^^M on him, saw his face "" as it had 
been the face of an angel. 

A Cp. 1 Kin. 21. 10, 13 & ICatt. 96. 69, eo. ^ Ter. 11. ich. 7. S8. k Cp. ch. 21. 28 A 26. 8 & Matt. 24. 15. 

/ Cp. Dm, 9. 26 & Xatt. 26. 61. m Cp. Matt. fi. 17. n ch. 16. 1 & 21. 21. o Cp. Jadg. 13. G & Ecdes. 8. 1. 



Seooitd. Bt False Chabgbs. 11. Than they 
saboriMdnieii, &wtfiaXor, ^6, under, and /9cUa«, 
to catt cr throw ; henee, to put under ^ as carpets 
mder one's feet ; hence, to put one person in place 
^ anotker, to tubititute, as another's child for 
one's own, to employ a secret agent in one^s place, 
and instigate, or secretly instruct him.^ The 
English ** suborn *' is from the Latin sub, under ^ 
secretly, and omare, to furnish^ or provide^ as 
a false accusation. We have heard him ipeak 
bUiphemoiu worda against Moeea. The state- 
ments charged are giyen in Ters. 13, 14. The 
blasphemy consisted in contempt of Moses and 
his institutions. It was a capital ofFence. See 
Dent. 13: 6, 10. And against Ck>d. who insti- 
tuted the sacrifices, and to whom the temple 
was dedicated. So Christ said to the Pharisees, 
" Whoso shall swear by the temple sweareth by 
it, and him that dwelleth therein." 

ThIBD. Bt STIRRUrO CP THR PoPULACE 

AGAINST HIM. 12. And they stirred up the 
people. EUtherto the opposition was confined 
chiefly to the rulers whose interests were most 
affected by the progress of the gospel. Now the 
leaders had got hold of something which touched 
the reUgion and the hopes of the people ; and es- 
peciaHy when the strictness and the generosity of 
the Christians troubled the consciences of those 
who did not wish to act in like manner. 

Fourth. Bt arresting him. By the di- 
vision of feeling among the people, the elders 
and the scribes were able to take action, which 
they feared to do before, and they caught him, 
wriipiwaffaaf, seized, snatched, and carried away 
with (0^) them, implying violence. They han- 
dled him roughly. Brought him to the coun- 
dL The Sanhedrim. They had been discuss- 
ing in the ssrnagogue, and were not a match for 
Stephen. Now they brought him before the most 
learned and powerful body in the nation. 

IS. False witnesses. False because they per- 



Terted and distorted his words, exaggerated his 
opinions, and laid a false emphasis on his state- 
ments. 

In one room of the Palace of Light at the great 
Exposition at Paris, there was a long row of pecu- 
liar mirrors, in which yon saw yourself in every 
odd, peculiar, distorted fashion, except your one 
natural image. So these people saw the state- 
ments of Stephen changed and distorted by their 
prejudices and preconceived views. 

Against this holy place. The temple adjoin- 
ing the hall of the Sanhedrim. The same charge 
was made against Christ (Matt. 26 : 61 ; Mark 
14: 5K). Probably he said that God could be 
worshipped acceptably elsewhere, and that if 
they rejected the Messiah the temple would be 
destroyed (ver. 14). But what he taught was 
really the glorifying and fulfilling of the tem- 
ple and the law. It was the Jews themselves 
who blasphemed the temple by desecrating it, 
and it was their own hands that destroyed it 
at last. If he had so spoken against the holy 
place and the law, '* he would,*' says McGiffert, 
**liave incurred the disapprobation, not of the 
unconverted Jews alone, but of his Christian bre- 
thren. *' And in his address emphasis is put 
upon the sacredness both of the Promised Land 
and of the Mosaic law. 

14. And . . . change the cuBtome which 
Mosee delivered us. Jesus fulfilled these, and 
clothed their soul in a new body. But he did 
change the Jews' interpretation of the law and 
removed the excrescences they had fastened upon 
it, as seen in Matt. G and 23. 

III. Stephen's Appearance at the Trial. 

15. His face as . . . the face of an angel. 
With the divine illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
as Moses' face when he had been forty days alone 
with God. This was God's answer to the charge 
against Stephen. ** It is said of the aged Poly- 
carp, as he faced a martyr's death, that he caught 



TWe Vsiees eoaftsfaN thrss ihmwi rsferring to Stepben, 
SsH0*B Ckrimm Tmt '* ft. Btsphtn's Dsy. 



fi 



1 ^, V^ YiQoen^ 
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in his closing hours some rays of the glory of the 
transfiguration." ^ ** Brightness, ciihuness, be- 
nignity, fearlessness, a look high and far, — such, 
Dr. lialeigh supposes, must have been at least 
some of the elements of this ^ augel face on man/ 
And then he goes on t4) suggest how even we, now 
and here, may have at least a little of its radi- 
ance." ^ Dante, describing the angels whom he 
met in the Paradise, impresses us at once with 
their external glory and spiritual effulgence. In- 
variably he makes the former the result of the 
latter. With closer faithfulness to physical sci- 
ence than he dreamed, he sings : — 

*' Another of thoae splendors 
ApproAched me, and its will to pleasure me 
It signified by brighteuiug outwardly, 
As one delighted to do good ; 
Became a thing transplendent in my sight 
As a prize ruby smitten by the sun." > 



"Dante says of Beatrice (Divine Wisdom) im 
he saw her in the Paradise, that — 

* She smiled 8o joyously 
That God seemed in lier couuteuance to rejoice.' "* 



** When one that holds commuuion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where thoae pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*T is e*en as if an angel sliook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied." ^ 



The light that lifted and transfigured him 
And glorified, that bright auroral ray 
Of genius which forever makes the brow 
It strikes on from its fountain far in God, 
Shine like the stmrise-smitten mountain peak."* 



1 Knowling. See Canon Liddou*s Soine EUmenU of 
Religion. 
s Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 
» Parrtdiso, IX. 13-19. 
« ParadiM, XXVII. 105. 
" Cowper. 
• Prof. W. C. Wilkinson's Epic qf Saul. See, also, 



Joseph Cook's Bfrttlati Monday lA'ctures^ *' Conscience," 
•* SoUr Self-Culture ; " Goethe's TuU of Ta/rs, in which 
the fisherman's hut is transformed by the lamps placed 
within it. ** Other things being equal, Caesar's eye goes 
down whenever it meets and does not possess the M>lar 
look. The veriest sick girl, with this solar light U>hind 
her eyeballs, is more than a match for Csesar without it." 
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CHAPTER 7. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM {Continued). STEPHEN. 



Stkphxn ok Triaii bb- 

FOSB THB SaNHBDRDC 



Stkfhsm'b Address, 
▼e». 1-63. 



Stbphxn, ths Mabttb, 
64-€0. 



(Srcnmstajicei. 



A Cban^ in 
the SituatioxL 



The Accusa- 
tion: that he 
opposed 



' Christians kept the Jewish law. 

Sadducees their chief opponents. 

Pharisees were quiet. 

People in favor of Christians. 

Pharisees now come into open opposition. 

Against Stephen chiefly, at first. 

Stephen gave new interpretations which were nnwel- 
oome. 

to Moses. 

to the temple. 

toQod. 

to the prevailing customs and views, 
^ to the nation^s hope. 



' An Historical Argument from Scripture. 

A Sefutation of the Charges. 

An Argument for Jesus as the Messiah. 

A Mirror, showing that they were acting as their Fathers did, whom 
they condemned. 

The Interruption, and Sudden Application. 

The Vision. 

The Mob. Piace. 

The Stoning. Jerusalem. 

" He fell asleep.*' Hall of the Sanhedrim ; 

Kidron valley, outside 
of St. Stephen^s gate. 

Time. 
A. D. 36. 



1 lK"t55*^S*p?!S£[lSf' Are these things so? 



8TEFHEK ON T RIAL BEFOBE THE SAN- 
HEPETM, vers. 1-53. 

I. The Cibcumstances. It is well, first, to 
grasp the situation of affairs when Stephen ap- 
peared on the scene. The disciples of Jesus were 
zealous keepers of the Jewish law and regular 
worshippers in the temple ; hence, the opposition 
U» them proceeded chiefly from the Sadducees, of 
whom the high priest and his party were the 
leaders, whose teaching waa assailed hoth by the 
facts and the teachings of the Christians. 

The Pharisees were passive, and endured much 
not agreeable to them in the teachings of the 
apostles, because they threw their influence on 
the nde of the Pharisees on those questions on 
which Uiey most differed from their rivals the 
Saddnoees. In general, too, the people sympa- 
thised with the new movement. 

Bat with the advent of Stephen there was a 
Tlie opposition now came from the 
Stephen's mculerstanding of the words 
of Jesas and of the Scriptures attacked their 



views, and seemed to be overthrowing all that 
they held dearest. And they persuaded the peo- 
ple to sympathize with them. 

II. The Accusation against Stephen charged 
him with practical treason against his country 
and the religion on which it was founded ; that 
he stood opposed to the Mosaic law, foretold the 
destruction of the Temple by Jesus whom he 
proclaimed to be the Messiah. 

1. Then said the high priest, to the prisoner, 
in the presence of the Sanhedrim. Are these 
things sol Probably the usual interrogation at 
a trial. To this question Stephen^s speech is the 
answer. 

Stephen's Address. This address was an 
an^ument from history, almost entirely Scriptural, 
based on the facts which his auditors accepted. 
The light of the past was thrown on the present. 
It was a presentation and interpretation of the 
course of history, that brought out facts neglected 
by tliem, and which shed new light upon the his;. 
tory and its meaning. 
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2 And he said, p^fiiSlS^"' and fathers, hearken; « The God ''of glory appeared 
unto our father A'bra-hftm, when he was in M6s-5-pd-tS'mI-&, 'before he dwelt 



in Ha'ran, 

p ch. 22. 1. q Cp. Oen. 15. 7 St Joflh. 24. 3 & Keh. 9. 7. r Pi. 29. 3. Cp. 1 Cor. 2. 8 & Jamea 2. 1. 
11.31. Judiths. 6, 7. 



«GeiL 



Its Aim was threefold. 

First. It was an answer to the accusations 
bronght against him, interwoTen with the whole 
history, implicitly rather than directly repudiat- 
ing the charge of blasphemy against Qod, and 
contempt for the law. This was a defence of the 
Christian cause even more than of himself. His 
use of the Bible was itself a refutation. He 
knows the Scriptures ; he reverently repeats their 
history. He diows that he accepts Moses as a 
prophet, and that even his preaching of Jesus as 
the Messiah was simply the proclamation that 
Moses' prophecy had been fulfilled, and Moses 
himself bade them, ** Hear ye him.** *^One of 
the marked characteristics of the address,** says 
McGifFert, **is the emphasis which is put upon 
the sacredness both of Uie Promised Land and of 
the Mosaic law.*' It was like taking the oath of 
allegiance to his religion and his coimtry. 

Seookd. In like manner interwoven with the 
history was an argument in proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the prophet whom Moses foretold 
and in whom the promise to Abraham was ful- 
filled, as against ** those who appealed to the 
authority of Moses, and saw in Jesus a twofold 
cause of offence : (1) that he was rejected by his 
people and crucified ; (2) that he had treated 
with impiety that which they held most sacred, 
the law and the temple,** — points which '*must 
have been discussed in every synagogue, and 
which the infant church must have been obliged 
to face from the first, especially as it took its 
stand upon the proof that Jesus was the Christ.** ^ 

He showed that Jesus was the goal of Hebrew 
history, the fulfilment and culmination of all the 
past which the Sanhedrim revered. 

Thibd. The history as related by Stephen was 
a mirror^ in which the Sanhedrim could see their 
own conduct in their treatment of Jesus, paralleled 
by the conduct of their ancestors in opposing and 
seeking to destroy those whom God had sent to 
save them ; that not himself, but they, are the 
criminals ; that they are doing to Jesus just what 
their fathers did to Mosra and the prophets, whom 
they now revere. The people rejected Moses, but 
he became their deliverer, and brought them to 
the Promised Land. The rulers were now reject- 
ing Jesus ; they had betrayed and murdered him, 



but still God would make him their deliverer, and 
he would bring the Messianic kingdom they hoped 
for. So God delivered Joseph, as he has now de- 
livered Christ. Even in the earliest times there 
were suggestions of a wider worship than tabei^ 
nacle or temple, and that vision was now being 
realized. 

Remarks. 1. Stephen's speech as here given 
was doubtless but an epitome of his full address. 
The report was most probably received from Paul, 
upon whom it made a deep impression. 

2. It was an exteippore rehearsal from memory 
of facts which he learned more from his teachers 
than from reading of the Scriptures himself, as in 
those days it was very difficult for a layman to 
have possession of the Scriptures. Hence, while 
the great facts are stated correctly, and the course 
of the history is true, yet there are a few unim- 
portant statements which differ from our Scrip- 
tures. Alford says there are seven of them. Far- 
rar finds five ; most of which he easily answers.^ 

3. None of them affect the argument ; and ** the 
fact of their presence, where their removal was 
easy, bears witness to the accuracy of the report.'* * 
They will be considered each in its place in the 
notes. 

4. So far as Uiere is any mistake, it arose from 
the extempore form of address. Luke*8 business 
was to record the address, and not to state whether 
any point was exact or not. Just as in Job the 
record is not that certain statements are true, but 
that they were spoken by certain characters. 

5. An incidental error in such a case does not 
impeach the truthfulness of the history or its 
teachings. W. H. Stead illustrates this by a 
mistake in spelling a word in an arithmetic, 
which would not show diat the arithmetic was 
wrong in its number teachings. Nor would a 
scratch or bruise on an electric accumulator affect 
its ability to give power and light.^ 

6. Some things can be learned about Stephen 
from this address : (1) His gentle grraciousness ; 
(2) his acquaintance with Scripture ; (3) his power 
of logic ; (4) his courage and fearlessness ; (5) his 
unselfishness ; (6) his zealous temperament ; (7) his 
faithfulness to duty. 

2. Men, brethren, and fathers. A courteous 
and conciliatory form of address. They were his 



1 So Bpttta, in KnowUng. 

s Compare the ■oul-mirror in which esoh one mw his 
own character. See, alio, Oriando*s remark to Jaoquea in 
A* You Like It, Act UL, Boen6 2. 



• TfxU Explained, 

4 Knowling. 

fi See hit interesting argument in Tke Baime* Bible. 
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3 And said unto him, 'Get thee out of thy *'^iSmi7' and from thy kindred, and 
come into the land which I shall shew thee. 

4 Then 'came he out of the land of the Chai-daj'ans, and dwelt in ^hS^T and 
from thence, "when his father was dead, " JSi removed him into this land, 
wherein ye now dwell; 

5 And he gave him none inheritance in it, no, not JSSSchSI to set his foot on: 
Sd he promised "'that he would give it to him 'li* possession, and to his seed 
after him, * when as yet he had no child. 

6 And God spake on this wise, that ''his seed should 'sojourn in a strange land; 
and that they should bring them into bondage, and entreat thJS evil, *• four 
hundred years. 

» Cited from Gen. 12. 1. 1 0«n. 11. 31. Jadlth 5. 6, 7. u Oen. 11. 32. r Gen. 12. 4, 6. v Oen. 12. 

7 & 13.15 & 15. 18 & 17. 8 & 48. 4. Heb. 11.8,9. z Oen. 15. 3 & 18. 10. y Cited from Gen. 15. 13, 14. s Cp. 
Ex. 2. 23 & Heb. 11. 9. a Ter. 17. See Ex. 12. 40. 



brethrvn in race, nationality, and hopes; and 
fftlhen as older men and representatives of the 
mlinsr powers. 

de God of (the) glory, his own peculiar glory, 
beyond all beings as the son is more glorious than 
earthly things. 

Appemred onto our father Abraham, the an- 
cestor of the nation. 

In Meiopotainia, ''between the two rivers'* 
Tigris and Euphrates, at Ur of the Chaldees. 

S. Get thee out of thy country. So that un- 
hampered by the idolatries of the Chaldeans, he 
oonld in a new country, among strangers, become 
the founder of the Jewish nation. 

Here is one of the apparent contradictions be- 
tween Stephen^j account and Genesis, on which 
some have laid stress. Stephen represents the 
call as coming to Abraham in Chaldea, while in 
Gen. 12 : 1 the call came in Haran, 600 miles to 
the northwest. But the answer is equally ap- 
parent. One call does not deny the existence of 
another. It is implied in Gen. 15 : 7, that there 
was a call there as well as at Haran, and Ste- 
phen's language in ver. 4 leaves room for two 
calls. To most persons the call to their life work 
is repeated. 

Into the land which I shall shew thee. Like 
many government vessels which sail with sealed 
orders. So we go on our pilg^rimage of Life, not 
knowing just what the Lord has for us to do, or 
where he would have us go.^ 

4. Gharran, the Greek form of the Ilebrew 
Haran,^ the Roman Came, the scene of Crassus' 
disastrous defeat. 

When hii father waa dead, he remoYed. Here 
k aoother apparent discrepancy when compared 
with Gen. 11: 26, 32; 12: 4. 

** Stephen places Abraham^s departure from 



Haran after his father^s death ; so does Philo. 
The narrative in Genesis conveys the same im- 
pression.^' But this seems to contradict other 
statements in Grenesis which say that Terah was 
70 years old when Abraham was bom, and Abra- 
ham was 75 when he left Haran, which would 
make Terah 145 years old at that time ; but 
Genesis also says he was 2(k5 years old when he 
died, or 60 years after Abraham ^s departure. It 
is possible that Gen. 11: 26 has been misunder- 
stood. *^ Tliis apparent disagreement admits of a 
ready solution if we suppose that Abraham was 
not the oldest son, but that Haran, who died be- 
fore the first migration of the family (Gen. 1 1 : 
28), was <30 years older than he, and that Terah, 
consequently, was 130 years old at the birth of 
Abraham (130 + 75 = 2(«). The relation of Abra- 
liara to the Hebrew history would account for 
his being named first in the genealogy.'* ^ But 
the reconciliation of the discrepancy belongs 
rather to Genesis than to the Acts. 

5. Gave him none inheritance. Tlie small 
piece of land he l>ought for a burial place would 
not come under this title. 

Promised . . . for a possession, iraTcCtrxfcriy, 
from KaT4x^f fo hold fast ; hence, a permanent 
possession, 

6. Four hundred years. Compare with the 
430 years of Ex. 12 : 4<). *' Four hundred years " 
is a round number for 430, just as in Gen. 15 : 13, 
and Joseph us, who once uses the 430, but usually 
the 400. This is no mistake, but just such a use 
of round numbers as the most accurate persons 
are continually employing. The system of chro- 
nology used, whether the four hundred years in- 
cludes the sojourn in Canaan, or is limited to the 
bondage in f^rypt, must be referred to students 
of Genesis. 



> Compare Bunyao^s Pilgrim^ $ Progrea. 
• Bee HasUi^s* Bible DietUmary, •* Haran.'* 
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7 : 7-16. 



7 And the nation to whu!5 they shall be in bondage *\\all I judge, said God : 
and after that shall they come forth, and *" serve me in this place. 

8 And ** he gave him the covenant of circumcision : and "^ so A^bra-Jidm begat 
r§a,ac, and -''circumcised him the eighth day; ^'and Tgilac begat Jacob; and 
* Jacob '"^^"' the twelve patriarchs. 

9 And the patriarchs, 'moved with jeaffiyiSiLt Joseph/»oidhiin into E'gyi)t: 
?nd * God was vni\i him, 

10 And delivered him out of all his afflictions, and ' gave him favour and wis- 
dom ^'tefore^'^'Pha'rSbh king of Egypt; and "•he made him governor over 
Egypt and all his house. 

11 Now "there came a famine overall ^^^^^^'^ Egypt and ^SiSSST/and great afflic- 
tion : and our fathers found no sustenance. 

12 But ** when Jacob heard that there was corn in Egypt, he sent fSnh our 
fathers the first* time. 

13 And * at the second (LnS '^ Joseph was made known to his brethren ; and 
Joseph's '•^",SS\J35iS^2S^?r unto Pharaoh. 

14 ISSi"j?SVh'.2Sf ' and called ?i'iJS*jJci^'8uVafS and all his kindred, ' threescore 
and fifteen souls. 

15 A^nd "Jacob went down into Egypt; and he 'died, hiutieif, and •^our fathers'; 

16 And tbej 'were carried over tiSSsiJ^'fe, and laid in the ""??iJb'^ that ''Abra- 
ham bought for a JZe^i^X^/ of the sons of ^™'X',i*«;-ftteif'S'**'"^- 



h Cp. Jer. 25. 12 & 90. 20. c Cp. Ex. 3. 12. d Oen. 17. 0-12. e Oen. 21. 2-4. / See Luke 1. 59. g Oen. 
26.26. A Oen. 29. 31-35 & 30. 5-24 & 35. 18, 23-26. t Oen. 37. 11. j Oen. 37. 28 & 45. 4. Pb. 105. 17. i Oen. 
88.2,21,23. / Oen. 41. 37-40. m Oen. 41. 41, 43, 46 A: ^. 6. Ps. 105. 21. n Oen. 41. 54, 55 & 42. 5. Ps. 105. 
16. o Oen. 42. 1-3. p Oen. 43. 2-15. q Oen. 45. 1-1. r Oen. 45. 16. i Oen. 45. 9, 10, 27. i Cp. Oen. 40. 
26, 27 & Ex. 1. 5 A: Deut. 10. 22. u Oen. 46. 5, 28. Pb. 106. 23. i' Oen. 49. 33. v> Ex. 1. 6. x Oen. 50. 25. 
Bx. 13. 19. Joeh. 24. 32. y Cp. Oen. 23. 16 with Oen. 33. 19 & Joeh. 24. 32. 



7. WiU I judge, bring to judgment, and seeing 
they have done wrong, will condemn and punish. 

In this place. Palestine. 

8. Gave him the covenant of drcundBion, 
the covenant of which circumcision was the sign 
and seal. Recorded in Gen. 17 : 4-8. 

Covenant, StaO^fn^v, from 8u( (distributive) and 
rt^tifii^ to place; hence, an arrangement^ a dis- 
position^ a covenant. This form of the Greek 
word is especially suitable for a divine covenant 
with man, r<ather than the usual word trvvO^icri, 
a covenant with^ <r6v, as between equals. 

9. Moved with envy, (rik^ffavr^St heated^ boil- 
ing with envy or passion or jealousy. 

Sold Joseph into Egypt, just as the Jews for 
like reasons had caused Jesus to be crucified. 

But God was with him. And he was a true 
and righteous servant of God. 

10. And delivered him, just as God had de- 
livered Jesus by raising- him from the dead. 

Gave him favour and wisdom . . . and he 
made him governor, etc. A very vivid picture 
of what Gfod was doin^ for Jesus, exalting him as 
a Ruler far above all his brethren the rulers of 



mym. 



11-18. These verses too were a mirror in which 
the Sanhedrim could see themselves, and what 
God was doing for Jesus. 

14. Jacob . . . and aU his kindred, three- 
score and fifteen souls. In Genesis (46: 27) the 
number including Joseph^s two sons is given as 
70. But the Septuagint version in Greek, which 
was familiar to Stephen, and from which he is 
quoting, gives the number as 75, simply adding 
five descendants of Ephraim and Manasseh, giv- 
ing their names. It is simply another way of 
counting. As one would say there are 225 in our 
Sunday-school, and another that there are 240 ; 
both being right, only one includes the 15 in the 
afternoon class, and the other does not. 

16. And were. Who were? he, and our fa- 
thers, ver. 1.5, or probably only our fathers. It 
is a general st-atement about their ancestors, and 
does not necessarily include Jacob, who was buried 
at Machpelah (Gen. 50 : 13). Jerome, who lived 
near Shechem, says that the tombs of the twelve 
patriarchs were to be seen there in his time, and 
the record in Joshua (24 : 32) states that Joseph 
was buried there. As their bodies were all em- 
balmed (since they died in E^gypt where embalm- 
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17 But '^if" the time of the promise drew nigh, wliich God ^JS^hSSVuto Al)ra- 
h&m, " the people grew and multipHed in Egypt, 

18 Till therear<!Sa£j[hSl6S*l!?erEK>pt/ win knCW not JoSCph. 

19 The ''same dealt subtilly with our ^"m^* and evil entreated our fathers, 
•** '' that they ahouid cast out their ^"""i^'^it^**'^"' to the end they might not Hve. 

20 At 'which 4J3!?n Moses was born, and was -''exceeding fair'; and hewaa nour- 

it^Vk£v/1 op in hia father's house three months : 
iailCU. t oree mont ha in his father's house : 

21 And » when he was cast out, Ph&'rabh's daughter took him up, and nour- 
ished him for her own son. 

22 And Moses *was listfSrted in 'all the wisdom of the E-gyp'tians; and he was 
> mighty in ws words and 'SS^i** 



M Ters. 5-7. a ch. 13. 17. Ex. 1. 7, 12. Fs. 105. 24. b Cited from Ex. 1. 8. e Ex. 1. 9, 10. Ps. 1(KV 25. 

d Ex. 1. 16-18, 22. e Ex. 2. 2. Heb. 11. 23. /Jonah 3. 3 {& mg. for mg.). Cp. 2 Cor. 10. 4 (for fig.). g Ex. 
2. 3-10. A Cp. Dan. 1. 4, 17. 1 1 Kin. 4. 30. Cp. Isai. 19. 11. j Cp. Luke 24. 19. * 

most natural and probable treatment of the phe- 
nomena presented. 

18. Xm another, trtpot, not ixkos, king, a dif- 
ferent kind of king, who reversed the policy of 
the preTious king or dynasty. 

Which knew not Joseph, either was not ac- 
ciuaint«d with his history and services, or had no 
repard for them. 

19. Dealt SubtiUy, Karatroinardfityos^ from 
Kard, down^ from a higher phice to a lower, or 
against^ in hostility, and <T0(p6s, wise^ skilled in 
matters of common life, cunning ; hence, he brought 
low by subtlety and cunning^ or employed cunning 
against. 

So that they, the Egyptians, cast out their, 
the Hebrews', young cMldren. 

20. Exceeding fair, dcrrc^f t(j7 0€^, fair in the 
judgment or sight of G(m1 ; that is, either exceed- 
ingly fair, since his fairness was noticed by G(kI, 
or his beauty and gracious diarm were not only 
attractive to men, but also to God, who recognized 
the spiritual l>eauty of his charsicter and nature.^ 

*A<rr(Tos is from iffrv, a city, hence city-bred, of 
polished manners, rejimd, ehgant, comely. Jose- 
phus says that those who met Moses, its he was 
carried along the streets, forgot their business and 
stood still to gaze at him. 

Moses was in many ways a tyi>e of (^lirist, and 
those points are especially brought out by Stephen 
which emplia.'^ize the comparison, as his child- 
hood, his laI)ors to deliver his people, the opposi- 
tion, comniuni<m with God, the long wilderness 
journey to the Promised Lan<l. 

22. Was learned, ^iraiJeudr?. from ira7y, a child ; 
hence, trained, instructed, in aU the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. This '* wisdom,*' though not 
perhaps very deep, was multiform and manifold. 
It included orthography, grammar, history, theo- 
logy, medicine, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 



in^ was the custom) their bodies were easily car- 
ried into Canaan. 

That Abraham bought ... of the sons of 
Emxnor (Hamor), the father (in italics, and 
therefore not in the text) of Sychem, K. V. in 
Shechem, according to the better reading. Sy- 
Qhem 18 the Greek form of the Hebrew Shechem. 
The record in Genefds (.'{3 : 19 ; Josh. 24 : 'S2) states 
that Jacob bought a piece of land of Hamor in 
the land of Shechem, and also that Abraham 
bought a piece of land at Mamre near Hebron 
(Gen. 23: 16). Bat it is a peculiarly strange 
finon that sees a contradiction in the statements, 
as if Uie fact that Abraham bought a piece of 
land in Hebron would prevent him from buying 
one also in Shechem where he once lived, or the 
fact that Jacob bought a piece of land there, dur- 
ing his sojourn, would prove that his grandfather, 
Abraham, did not also buy one during his sojourn. 
Knowlii^ argues that Abraham bought land at 
Shechem becanse he built an altar there when he 
first arrived in Palestine (Gen. 12 : (i, 7) ; for no 
devont Hebrew would be content to see a conse- 
crate altar poraessed by others. Hence, the 
purchase follows as natural corollary from the 
building of the altar. Nor is it unnatural that 
each should buy of a ruler named Hamor, when 
we remember how many Pharaohs and CflmarH in 
early times, and how many Henrys and Edwards 
and Georges in English history, have followed 
one another. At the same time, there is no diffi- 
culty in believing that Stephen may have made a 
slip in his extempore address ; and I agree fully 
with Aiford that one should ** fearlessly and hon- 
estly recognize the phenomena presented by the 
text of Scripture, instead of wresting them to 
suit a preoonoeived theory," whether that pre- 
eoneeived theory be for or against the accuracy 
of the records. Hie only question is, what is the 



^ "Fsge and Wendt, compare ^scliylus' Agamemnon, 392. 
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7 : 23-32. 



23 bS? when he was w Jf "igh forty years old, it came into his heart * to visit his 
brethren the children of Israel 

24 And seeing one of them suffer wrong he defended SlS; and avenged him 
that was oppressed, *lSiSS?* the Egyptian: 

25 ISd he supposed that his brethren ^°^*** **^* understood how that God by his 
hand wiui J.?Si^t2Sm'gii5SSioe; but they understood not. 

26 And 'the <uy°ouowfng he "^l^^^ unto them as they strove, and would 
have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong 
one to another? 

27 But he that did his neighbour wrong thrust him away, saying, "• Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us ? 

28 w^*Ste«t thou kill me, as thou SuSSS the Egyptian yesterday ? 

29 - l^iSSi^SSr at this saying, and i,SS£KSS55ner in the land of ^f^iS: ^ where 
te begat two sons. 

30 And when forty years were f iSSiSfv^iSSigei appeared to him « in the wilder- 
ness of mount 8i'n»»n»nj«iof the Lord j^ ^ f^^^^ ^^ g^.^ ^^ ^ ^^^j^^ 

31 AJd**5hen Moses saw K: he wondered at the sight : and as he drew near to 

\\ck\\ r\^A (^ ^^ Toioe of the Lord came onto him, 
UcIlUlU, there came a voice of the Lord, 

32 Saying. ^ S thc God of thy fathers, the God of A'bra-ham, and *^^^ of 
r§aac, and ^ ^^ of Jacob. I5d° Moses trembled, and durst not behold. 



ifc Bx. 2. 11, 12. / Ex. 2. 13, 14. m rer. 36. Cp. Luke 12. 14. 
S. 2. 9 Cp. Ex. 3. 1. r Cited from Ex. 3. 6, wbich eee. 



n Ex. 2. 15. Ex. 2. 22 & 18. 3, 4. p Ex. 



and engineering. By the more advanced, poetry 
was read, and poetic composition occasionally 
practised.^ 

XiC^ty in words and in deedi. ** He invented 
boats, and engines for boilding, instruments of 
war and of hydraulics, hieroglyphics, division of 
lands." He taught Orpheus, and was hence 
called by the Greeks Mussus, and by the Egyp- 
tians Hermes. He was sent on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians. He got rid of the ser- 
pents of the country to be traversed by letting 
loose baskets full of ibises upon them.^ But 
Moses was not only a scholar ; as years went on 
he had an opportunity of earning distinction as 
a warrior. ** His military achievements outshone 
in popular estimation his inteUectual attain- 
ments." *' He returned from this campaign the 
most popular man in the kingdom." 

28. It came into hia heart.' 

84, 26. He defended him, he began his work 
for the redemption of his people, but they nnder- 
itood not, just as the Jews did not understand 
Jesus in his labors for their deliverance. The 
same comparison is made in ver. 27, Who made 
thee a mler and a judge over us 1 

80. An angel. ''In Ezod. 3: 2 'the angel of 



the Lord,* but in ver. 7 * the Lord said,' so here 
in ver. 31 ' the voice of the Lord said,' compare 
ver. 33. For the same mode of expression com- 
pare Acts 27 : 23 with 23 : 11. In this Angel, the 
Angel of the Lord (compare Exod. 3: 2 with vers. 
6, 14, and Gen. 22 : 11 with ver. 12 ; the Angel of 
the Presence, Exod. 33: 11, compare Isa. 63: 9), 
although Jewish interpreters varied, the Fathers 
saw the Logos, the Eternal Word of the Father.'' * 
A flame of fire in a bush. 

" One towering thorn wu wimpt in flame : 
Bright without bUae it went sod csme : 
Who would not turn snd Me ? " ' 

It was the symbol of God's presence. There is 
no better visible ssrmbol of God than fire. Fire, 
shining in light, is mysterious in nature, inefiFably 
bright and glorious, everywhere present, swift- 
winged, undefiled, and undefilable. Light is the 
source of life, of beauty, of manifested reality, of 
warmth, comfort, and joy, of health, and of power. 
It destrojrs all darkness. Without it the world 
would be but a mass of coldness and death. Fire 
purifies, fire subdues with resistless energy. The 
fact that the bush was not consumed illustrates 
the benign nature of the divine light, especially as 



1 BawUnson. 

f, Jewish Church. 

HaroQles* oboloe in Zenophon*B Memora- 




bilia^ and Plxarro*B choioe in PrMoott^s ComqueMqfPeru, 
vol. i. 26»-265. 
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33 Bfd^LSSiSJhJSo him, • ESi ^S^ shoes from thy feet : for the place wtSSn thou 
standest is holy ground. 

34 ' I have "*iiii^^ seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt, and ^ 
have "heard their groaning, and i "am come down to deliver them; iSd "'now 
come, I will send thee into Egypt. 

35 This Moses whom they refused, ' saying, Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge ? ^^hiSftaJth* God SS? to be both a ruler and a deliverer "^ win the hand of the 
angel which appeared to him in the bush. 

36 « afSS^id them ^"*>;SS!Si5£r JSSi£ffr^ « wonders and signs *in '^^o' Egypt, 
and * in the Red sea, and *'in the wilderness * forty years. 

37 This is that Moses, which said unto the children of Israel,^ A prophet shall 
tiiei^yoar q^ j,^^^ ^p ^^ ^^^ from^inong your brethren, like unto me; ^"^^ 

yvhear. 

38 This is he' " that was in the * church in the wilderness with ' the angel 
which spake to him in the mount S'Sl. and witi our fathers : ■' who received 
i^ffiiSS*^ ' oracles to give unto us : 

t Ex. 3. 5. Josh. 5. 15. / Ex. 3. 7. u Ex. 2. 24. v Ex. 3. 8. tr Ex. 3. 10. z rw. 27. y Cp. Ex. 3. 
2 & 14. 19 A 23. 20 & Nam. 20. 16. « Ex. 12. 41 & 33. 1. Heb. 8. 9. a Ex. 7. 3. 6 Ex. 7. 12. P*. 78. 43-51 A 
106. 27-36. e Ex. 14. 21, 27-31. P*. 78. 53 & IOC. 9. d Ex. 16. 1, 35 & 17. 1-G. Pa. 78. 15. e rer. 42. ch. 13. 
18. Ex. 16. 35. Mum. 14. 33, 34. P*. 95. 10. Heb. 3. 9, 17. /ch. 3. 22. Cited from Deut. 18. 15. g Ex. 19. 3, 
17, 18. k Heb. 2. 12 (mg.) & 12. 23. i Op. ver. 53 A Imd. 63. 9. j Deut. 5. 27, 31 & 33. 4. See John 1. 17. 

k Cp. Dent. 32. 47. / Rom. 3. 2. Heb. 6. 12. 1 Pet. 4. 11. 



manifested in Jesoa. Its work is to bless, not to 
destrogr* It destroys only eyil to make the good 
more perfect. 

** Euth *• cnmmed with hesTen, 
And every common btuh sAre with Ood ; 
But only he who tees takes oif hlB shoes." ^ 

SS. If holy ground. The manifested presence 
of God made it holy. It is by some places specially 
holy that all nature becomes to us holy groand, 
aa a holy Sabbath sanctifies all the other days. 
And he who feels no reverence for special places 
and times will not treat any place or time as holy. 
The natural inference for the Sanhedrim to draw 
was that the temple was not the only holy place, 
bat whererer God manifested himself, although 
in a private house, and by flaming tongues instead 
of a flaming bush, that place was holy. 

S5. Homo whom fhoy refntad, as the Jews 
had refused Christ. 

Tho Mino did God lend to be a ruler and a 
doliTflrer, Xirr^irr^y, ransomer^ redeemer ; as God 
had sent Jesus. 

97 the hand of the angel, not *' by,'' but 

with,*' #F, denoting ** the active cooperation of 
with the angel, as joint instruments of 
Jehovah." * 



t» 



86. He brought them out of bondage, as Jesus 
had come to deliver the world from the bondage 
of sin ; and shewed wonders and signs, as had 
been shown in J^sus, by his miracles, his resur- 
rection, Pentecoet, and the change in the character 
of his disciples, for the same purpose of convincing 
the people that he was the true Saviour, and of 
overcoming all opposition. 

87. This is that Moses, which said ... A pro- 
phet . . . like tmto me. The Moses, whose every 
word you believe, foretold the coming of Jesus, 
who is in so many respects like unto him in mis- 
sion, in work, in results, and in spite of similar 
opposition. You are not on Moses' side, but 
have joined the ranks of those who opposed 
him. 

88. In the church, iKKXyiaic^^ **in classical 
Greek, an assembly of the citizens summoned by the 
crier^ or a legislative assembly. It is used in the 
Septuagint to denote the people of Israel when 
called together in an assembly (Deut. 31 : 30 ; 
Josh. 8 : 35 ; Judg. 21 : 8 ; Heb. 2 : 12)." « 

The great congregation of Israel was then the 
sole represent^itive of the church of God. 

In the wilderness, this refers to that part of 
the great wilderness between Egypt and Palestine, 
which lies around Sinai. The church from the 



> Mrs. Browning. See, also, Whittier's Chapel o/ the 
Mermitt: — 

•• lUs Boapls ridge shall Horeb be, 

lake our Galilee.** 



" Out common daily life divine, 
And every land a Paleatine.*' 

s Bendall. 

* Prof. Alrsh Horey. 
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39 To whom our fathers would not be obSient, but thrust wS from them, and 

in their hearts turned back again Into T^oP'.r*^^- 
m turned hack in their heartannto ili^y p t, 

40 Saying unto A^r'on, "Make us gods which rtiau go before us: for S-fSJ this 
Moses, which **'?2f*** us forth out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him. 

41 And "they made a csilf in those days, and b?SSa sacrifice unto the idol, 
and p rejoiced in « the works of their **^" hands. 

42 ffif *■ God turned, and ' gave them up to "^S^^ ' the host of heaven ; as it is 
written in the book of the prophets, 

Oyehou«.^ofUn^l.^lgve^^eoffe«3dto^^ SkUl bcastS and SacrifiCCS 
bythespace^/iony yg^j.g '^ ^^^ wildemCSs! o houae of I«ael? 



m Ex. 16. 3. Num. 11. 4, 6 & 14. 3, 4. Esek. 20. 8, 24. n Cited from Ex. 32. 1, 23. o Ex. 32. 4-G, 35. Dent. 
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81. 12. Esek. 20. 39. Rom. 1. 28. / Deut. 4. 19. 2 Kin. 17. 16 & 21. 3 & 23. 6. Jer. 19. 13. Zeph. 1. 5. v Cited 
from Amoa 5. 25-27. v See ver. 36. 



apostles' time till now may well be called "^The 
church in the wilderness." 

With the angel, the manifestation of Jehovah, 
by which the presence of God was made known to 
Moses and the people. And with our fathers. 
Moses had relations both with Grod and with the 
congregation, and therefore was a mediator be- 
tween them ; as Christ was the mediator of the 
new covenant. **The argument is the same as 
that of Paul in Gal. 3: 19, 20 ; Stephen's preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ as a mediator between God and 
man is not, as charged, blasphemy against God or 
Moses ; it accords with the divine dispensation 
from the beginning ; and it does not weaken but 
strengthens allefn^nce to God." ^ 

Who receiTed, from God, the lively oracles, 
A^7ia (juvra, A^ia, diminutive of XAyos, a word^ 
here little words^ hri^ utterances; in classical 
Greek, oracles or responses of heathen deities; 
but in the Bible, any utterance of God whether of 
precept or promise. Philo calls the ten command- 
ments ten A^to, ten little words or sa3ring8. 
These oracles were (wrra, living^ as a seed, having 
an active life; enduring^ abiding; refreshing^ 
healthful^ as living water ; ** having vital power in 
itself and exerting the same upon the soid,^^ ^ 

39. Our fathers would not obey, but thrust 
him from them, just as the rulers had treated 
Jesns. In their hearts. Not an actual tnminpr 
back, but in feeling, md longing, and spirit, they 
turned back to the idol worship of Egypt with 
its visible gods and lax morality. At Sinai they 
had not been away from Egypt long enouf^h to 
wish to return there. That desire came later, 
when the terrors and hardships of the Egypt life 
were forgotten in the hardships and terrors of the 
wilderness. 

41. Made a calf in imitation of Eg3rptian bnll 



worship. The calf Apis was worshipped at 
Memphis ; another sacred bull at Heliopolis where 
Joseph lived. 

Eej Diced in the work of their own hands, as 
the rulers were then rejoicing in the traditions they 
had made, in their false interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, and in seeking their own wealth and honor 
instead of the good of the nation. 

42. Then, after this first experience had failed 
to fit them for the kingdom of God. Stephen 
now passes to the idolatry that, while existing 
early in their history, prevailed more under the 
kings of Israel and Judali. 

God turned away from them, and left them to 
work out their own pleasure, without immediate 
check or hindrance. This was not in hate, but 
in love, as it is now under certain conditions wise 
to allow people to work out their own destiny, 
and experience the results of their course, till 
looking into the awful depths of sin, they may 
turn from their iniquities, or cause others to 
turn. 

Gave them up to worship, to serve the host 
of heaven, the sun, moon, and stars, in the de- 
grading rites of Baal (the sun) and Astarte (the 
moon). *^ The created host was worshipped in 
place of the Lord of hosts.** '* God had pre- 
viously warned them against this kind of idolatry 
(Deut. 4 : 19), but we learn from the records of 
their historians (2 Kings 17: !<>) and their pro- 
phets (Jer. 19: 13; Zeph. 1 : 5) that the warning 
was given in vain." • 

As it is written in the book of the prophets. 
The quotation (vers. 41-43) that follows is from 
Amos 5 : 2r>-27. 

Have ye offered to me slain beasts, etc. In 
form no doubt, and some of them sincerely (Ex. 
24: 4; Num. 7: 9), but with many these offer- 
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43 is* yc took up the tabernacle of •^ 3Iol6ch, 
And the star of ^r god ''i%^': 
The figures which ye made to worship them : 
And I will carry you away beyond Hab'y-lon. 
44 Our fathers had the ' tabernacle of ihe^uiVTmony in the wilderness, eren as he 
"^ appointed, wETiSlX unto Moses, "^ that he should make it according to the 
X^ that he had seen. 

w See 1 KiiL n. 7. z Rer. 15. 5. Bee Ex. 38. 21. y See Ex. 25. 40. 

logs were not from the heart, and therefore not 
true worship. 

48. Tea, ye took up the tabernacle, '*the 
portable tent-temple of the i^ud to be carried in 
prooeasion.'* ^ Of Molocb, "' an Ammonite idol 
to whom children were sacriticed. According 
to rabbinical tradition, his image was hoUow, 
heated from below, with the head of an ox and 
oatatretched arms, into wliich children were 
bud, their cries being stifled by the beating of 
drnms." ^ Sacrifice of children seems to have 
had its origin in the test of devotion and obedi- 
ence by the sacrifice of whatever was most pre- 
eions. The Israelites were familiar with idola- 
ters who sacrificed to their idols their choicest 
treasnrea, their most beloved, their first-bom 
sons. .^Ischylns tells how King Agamemnon sac- 
rificed his beaatif nl daughter, Iphigenia. Tenny- 
eon^s TTie Victim shows a similar picture in the 
land of Odin and Thor. 



" What would yon haTe of us ? 
Human life ? 
Were It our nearest. 
Were it our dearest, 
We giTe yon his Ufe. 

** The king is bappy 
In diild and wife ; 
TSkeyoa his dearest, 
Oiveusalife.") 

The Septuagint, from which Stephen quotes, 
differs somewhat from the Hebrew. '*' Not only 
does the fact that the worship of Moloch was 
forbidden in the wilderness seem to indicate that 
its praedoe was a possibility, but there is also 
evidence that long before the Elzodus Babylonian 
ittfinence had made itself felt in the West, and 
the statement of Amos may therefore mean that 
the Babylonian god was actually worshipped by 
the Israelites in the wilderness.** s 

The itar of your god Xemphaa, the Coptic 
(Egyptian) name for Saturn.^ '' In the words * ye 
took np the Itar,* etc., the meaning is that they 



took up the star or image which represented the 
god.'* 8 

Carry you away beyond Babylon. Both the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew say Damascus, the 
most formidable enemy of Israel in the days of 
Amos. It is probable that Stephen*s substitu- 
tion of Babylon for Damaacuii was not due to a 
slip, but was dune desi^^nedly, b«M;ause the greater 
fulfilment of the threatened punishment for idola- 
try was by the Babylonian captivity. 

Thus Stephen, by this picture from their past 
history, shows his audience their danger of g^w- 
ing worse and worse, as they actually did, and of 
the destruction of their city and temple which he 
had foretold according to the words of Clirist, all 
of which actually came to pass. 

44. Here begins, as a natural sequence, Ste- 
phen's dealing with the cliarge of blasphemy 
against the temple. 

The tabernacle of witness, H. V., '*of the 
testimony,'* fiaprvpiov. It was so named for sev- 
eral reasons. It contained the ark of the testi- 
mony in which were the two tables of stone 
engraved with the Ten Commandments. Ex. 
25: 22. It was a witness to God's presence, 
through his visible glory which at certain times 
rested on the golden mercy seat. It was a testi- 
mony to God's covenant with his people, and the 
central place of worship. 

As he, God, had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that is, he told Moses after what pattern 
he had appointed the tal)emacle to be made, 
namely, the one shown to him on Mount Sinai, 
Ex. 2o: 9,40. 

Stephen shows that he was far from denying 
the divine sanction for a place of worship. God 
furnished the pattern even for the tabernacle 
which gave place to the nobler structure of the 
temple. The argument is, that the destruction 
of the tabernacle, in order to make way for the 
more fitting and glorious temple, implied no 
blasphemy against God ; and therefore the an- 
nouncement that the temple should be destroyed. 



1 IL R. Yincent. 

* See, also, the Ipki^mia ot Euripidas. The feelings 
of a h a sth s n piarent before and after snch a sacrifice are 
dss ctlb ed with floe tmaginstiva power in the Epic of 



> Knowling. Bee Sayce, Patriarchal PaUttine^ pp. 268, 
2S9. 
«8chaff, 
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7:46-51. 



45 Which also our fathers, 'SlfiffSSSf ' brought in with « jotii'u-a^2S'tl£V%ntered on 
, the * possession of the "StSS; wwS!" God thSK out before the face of our fathers, 

*'unto the days of David ; 

46 Who • found favour mt&rtStof God, and^1S£§? to find a )SlS&n for ^ the 
God of Jacob. 

47 But * Solomon built him a house. 

48 • Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not ^ in *aS1?^ made with hands ; as saith 
the prophet, 

49 * tS^^'ui my throne. 

And the earth theVoSStoSlofmrfeet: 

What numnerof housc will yc build me? saith the Lord: 
Or what ii the place of my rest? 

50 gfi** not my hand S!kS all these things ? 

61 'Ye stiffnecked and ""uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost : " as your fathers m\ so dS ye. 

t Josh. 3. 14-17. a Heb. 4. 8 (mg. for mg.)- ^ Vvaa. 32. 6. Deut. 32. 49. e ch. 13. 19. Josh. 3. 10 & 23. 9 
A M. 18. 2 Chr. 20. 7. P*. 44. 2, a/. 4 2 Sam. 7. 2. e ch. 13. 22. 1 Sam. 16. 1. Ffe. 89. 19. /I Kin. 8. 17. 
1 Obr. 22. 7. Fft. 132. 6. g Cp. Oen. 49. 24 & ImI. 49. 26. A 2 8am. 7. 13. 1 Kin. 6. 1, 2 & 8. 20. 2 Chr. 3. 1. 

<0^1Kin.8. 27<fc2Chr. 2. 6. ych.17. 24. ik MaU. 6. 34, 36. Cited from laai. 66. 1, 2. Cp. Fft. 11. 4. /Deot. 
10. 16. See Bx. 32. 9. m Ler. 26. 41. Jer. 6. 10 & 9. 26. EMk. 44. 7, 9. n Mai. 3. 7. 

ment was stronger by the appeal to the great 
Messianic prophet when speaking of the very 
times the Messiah was to bring, the dawning rays 
of which were then shining on Jerusalem. 

60. Hath not my hand made, etc. This Terse 
is a continoation of the prophecy. It belongs 
to the chapter in which the prophet ** winds up 
all his prophecies with an express prediction of 
the change of dispensations, of the time when 
Jehovah would no longer dwell in temples (rer. 1), 
but in human hearts (ver. 2) ; when the ritual, 
though divinely instituted, would be no less hate- 
ful than idolatry itself (ver. 5). This remarkable 
prophecy is doubly appropriate to Stephen*s pur- 
pose : first, as a declaration of the general truth 
affirmed by Solomon ; and then, as a direct and 
pointed prediction of the very changes that were 
taking place when Stephen spoke.'* ' 

61. At this verse there is an abrupt change. 
The argument is complete, though more examples 
could have been brought from the history of the 
Jews. But two things conspired to bring the ad- 
dress to a close. 

First. Stephen's whole speech led up to this 
personal application. It was a fitting cUmax ; a 
speaking to the heart and oonsdenoe, in a last 
** forlorn hope " that the rulers might repent. 

Second. There is every reason to believe that 
the Sanhedrim were becoming impatient and 



and that its place should be taken by a still more 
glorious spiritual temple, was not blasphemy 
against God, nor a denial that the temple and its 
worship were ordained of Ood. 

46. Fathers that came after, htnif^dfifvoi, 
having received it in turn. 
. Brought in with Jesus, i. e., Joshua. *' Jesus " 
18 the Greek mode of rendering the Hebrew 
Joshua. Both words have the same meaning. 

Into the possession, in the act of possessinif, 
or taking possession of the Gentiles, the heathen 
nations who held Palestine. 

46. Desired to find a tabernacle, aiefiv«t/ta, not 
a tent, but a houMe, David greatly desired to 
build the temple, but was forbidden. 

47. But Solomon built him a house. This 
was the divine plan, and the temple had its use- 
fulness even as did the tabernacle that passed 
away. 

48. Howbeit. But the Most High is not con- 
fined to the narrow limits of Solomon's temple, 
even as Solomon himself said in his dedication 
prayer (1 Kings 8 : 27). There is something 
larger and better, of which Solomon's temple was 
a type.i So that the destruction of the temple 
was not the destruction of religion nor the denial 
of 0od. 

As saith the prophet. I8a.66:l,2. Although 
Solomon had uttered the same truth, the argu- 



> Of Bolomon it might be said in the worda of Emenoo, 
** The paaaive master lent hit hand 



Hit vast foul tbfi^ o'er him planned." 




** Himaelf from Ood he oomld not free. 
He builded better than be kneir ; 
The conacioaa atone to besnty grew, 

• ?i9f . J. 4* Alemi4er* 
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52 • Which of the prophets %? not your fathers "tSSSSSS^ and they *njuSf*° them 
which shewed before of the coming of the ^ RiglSS^ One ; « of whom ye have 
***° now bi^ betrayers and murderers ; 

53 ^rJSr received the law " Sil»SifS3!!fi258? angels, and ^TeStlt^^Jf."' 

54 N<^*!Jien they heard these things, ' they were cut to the heart, and they 
" gnashed on him with uS& teeth. 



o I Kin. 19. 10. 2 Ctar. 36. 16. J«r. 2. 30. Matt. 23. 31, 37. Bee Matt. fi. 12 & 21. 3S. 
ch. 5. 28. r OmL 3. 19. Heb. 2. 2. Cp. Ter. 38 & Deat 33. 2. s John 7. 19. 

« Job 16. 9. Pk 3S. 16 & 37. 12. 



p Bee eh. 3. 14. 9 Bee 
I ch. fi. 33. Op. ch. 2. 37. 



angry, tmd expressed tbeir hostility by their coiin- 
tenanees, gestures, mormarB, and eries. They 
would soon be nncontrollable ; so that Stephen 
hastened to his application. This ontborst of 
&ery indignaticHi, this wielding of the lightnings 
of hearen, was not oontradiotory to his dying ory, 
** Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,'' hot was 
a different expression of the same lore, the same 
desire to save his nation from their sins, and oon- 
seqnent destruction. The most terrible of all 
** woes " is the '* woe unto yon " of lore. 

Stiffneeked, attXiipoTpJix'lKoi, hard (^ neck, set 
in their own way. 

UndreomciBad in heart. However much in 
outward rite and in profession they claimed to 
stand in covenant relations with God as his 
peculiar people, in reality, in heart, in character, 
they were heathen, outside of the covenant, and 
not the people of God. *'' This word contains a 
whole volume of rebuke." Stephen's audience 
were familiar with these terms. See Ex. 32 : 9 ; 
33: 3, 6 ; Deut. 9 : 6, 13, for applications of '* stiff- 
naeked;*' and Lev. 26:41; Deut. 30:6; Jer. 6: 
10 ; 9 : 26, for " uncironmcised in heart." 

And Mil, th^ would not listen to the truth, 
and thus it was prevented from entering through 
their ears into their hearts. 

Badit tiM Holy GBuMt. They were not so 
much resisting Stephen as God and the strongest 
influence that could be brought to bear upon them. 

68. Which of the prophets, etc. ''St. Stephen 
echoes, as it were, our Lord's own words (Matt. 
r>:12; Luke 13: 34)." 1 

The Just One, in intensest contrast with their 
own coodnet as befeniyen and miirderere ; and 
showing the depth of the depravity which could 
murder not only the most innocent, but the most 
righteous man that ever lived, their rightful 
King and Redeemer. 

5S. Who have reoelTed the law by the dis- 
poeitioil of ailgela, §U Bmrayiu iyy4\«t¥, hittroYh 
signified an arrangewuni or dispotition as of troops 
in an army, or of duties and services, hence, 
ordinance, something ordained or arranged by 
angels. ''As the ordinances" of angels (Ken- 



dall) ; " influenced by the authority of the ordain- 
ing angels, or because ye thought it your duty to 
receive what was enjoined by angels " (Thayer). 
" As ordained by God through angels." 

" The presence of angels at the giving of the 
law is not expressly stated in the Old Testament, 
but is alluded to in Gal. 3: 19 and Heb. 2: 2. 
Philo and Joeephus testify to the same tradi- 
tion ; the Seventy translate Deut. 33 : 2 in such a 
manner as to assert the same fact ; it is implied 
perhaps in Pb. 68 : 18. The Jews regarded this an- 
gelic mediation as both ennobling the law and as 
conferring special honor on themselves, to whom 
the law was given. For a striking proof of this 
Jewish feeling, see Joeephus, Ant,^ 15 : 5, 3." ^ 

" All we know is that angels were ministers on 
that occasion, and that somo of the solemn and 
impressive circumstances were carried on by their 
agency. The trumpets and thunderings and other 
attendant demonstrations may have been due to 
their agency. They are spoken of as being pre- 
sent 'at Sinai in the holy place,' and the Lord 
as being among them (Ps. 68: 17. See Deut. 
33 : 2, 3). Their agency may be referred to where 
the mount is spoken of as that ' which burned 
with fire, with blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words,' etc. (Heb. 12: 18, 19). This 
allusion to so stupendous a demonstration, an- 
gelic and preternatural, in their history, at the 
giving of the law, when they were specially 
constituted as a nation chosen of God, forms 
the most stirring climax in the discourse of Ste- 
phen ; and his bold and earnest enforcement of 
all these facts, to show the enormity of their 
disobedience, could no longer be endured by the 
Sanhedrim." * 

And have not kept it. Ton yourselves are 
guilty of the crime with which you charge me. 
Ton glory in the law, and yet you dishonor God 
by your violations of it. And the climax of your 
treason against God and his law and the nation 
is your rejection of God's Son, the Messiah pro- 
mised in the law, and the Redeemer in whom 
the glory and the hope of the nation rests. 



* H^1*kltttr 



f Jsco^ 
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7 : 55-57. 



55 But he, " being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up ste«i(ifastly into heaven, 
and saw "^ the glory of (iod, and Jesus standing ' on the right hand of God, 

56 And one said. Behold, I see the ^ heavens opened, iind the * Son of man 
standing on "^ the right hand of God. 

57 mft" they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and nSSid 
upon him with one accord; 



V ch. 6. 5. IT Ex. 21. 16. Luke 2. 9. John 12. 41. 

z See Dan. 7. 13. 



X Fb. 110. 1. See Mark 16. 19. 



y See John 1. 61. 



STEPHEN THE ICABTTB, yers. 54-fiO. 

64. They were cut to the heart, ^utrpioyro, 

were sawn {liid)^ through, or asunder, all cut up. 

Passion rag«d against passion^ and passion against 

reason. Their hearts were distracted, torn with 

rage, greatly exasperated. 

Stephen^s words stung like scorpions. Before 
him the whole fabric of their hopes fell **and 
left not a wreck behind/^ unless they repented. 
They gnashed on him with their teeth, as if 
they would like to bite him, an expression of im- 
potent rage, as of the lost in hell (Matt. 8: 12; 
13 : 42). It was the same demoniac feeling. They 
snarled like beasts of prey. 

66. Being full of the Holy Ghost. The Greek 
being fuU implies not a sudden inspiration, but a 
permanent state.^ Looked up steadfastly into 
heaven, &r(yl<raSf from a, intensive, and rtlvw, 
to stretch ; hence, applying the mind intently to, on 
the stretch. Our word '* attention '^ has the same 
meaning, from ad, ** to," and tendo, *' to stretch." 
With mind outstretched and intent he looked 
into heaven, as Jesus did at the close of the 
Lord^s supper just before his crucifixion, John 
17 : 1. ** For where the eye is, there is the heart 
and the love." 

** Bidding my heart look up, not down. 
While the croaa fades before the crown." ' 

The tumultuous scene around him, the council 
hall, and the circle of his infuriated judges all 
faded from his vision, and he saw the celestial 
city in its beauty, the glory of God, the angels 
gazing in sympathy, and waiting to welcome him 
with crowns and harps, and Jesus standing (as 
if ready to help and sustain him, not seated as in 
Heb. 10: 12) on the right hand of God, as if 
saying. Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. lie now 
knew that Jesus was alive, and able to sustain 
him in his trial .^ 

1 Pliimptre. Jeremy Taylor, in liis Holy Living, speaks 
of *' the practice of the presence of God." 

' Motto under a picture of a jewelled crown with a 
cross fading in the distance. 

' Compare Banyan's Pilgrims when they looked througli 
the Shepherds* glass : ** As they held the glass and brought 
it to bear on the gates of the Celestial City, thehr hands 



66. And said. He reported to the assembly 
what he had seen. It was too good to withhold, 
and was an additional motive for them to accept 
of Jesus as the* Messiah. 

67. Then, enraged by such blasphemy (so they 
called it) as seeing the one they had crucified, at 
the right hand of God. Where were they if these 
things were true ? Cried out with a loud voice. 
In order to drown with their clamor such, to them, 
impious words. So '* the drums were beaten to 
drown the last words of the Scottish covenanters." 
Theu' action was a practical condemnation of 
Stephen. It was a rising vote, in addition to any 
formal vote of the tribunal. 

San upon him with one accord. '' Whilst the 
scene was a tunmltuous one, it was quite possible 
that it was not wholly bereft of judicial appear- 
ances." ^*Wendt points out with much force 
that an excited and tumultuous crowd might ob- 
serve some legal forms."'' *^The execution of 
Stephen was in strict accordance with the ancient 
law against blasphemy. . . . That he was con- 
demned by acclamation with the concurrence of the 
populace was in entire harmony with the spirit of 
the law (Lev. 24 : 14-1«)." « But it was the worst 
injustice under the forms of law. The witnesses 
were false, the charge unfounded and unproved. 
The trial was the counterpart of the hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees which Jesus so severely condemned, 
outwardly correct, but inwardly full of all un- 
cleanness. 

Moreover, they were acting contrary to the Ro- 
man law, which forbade the Jews from putting 
any one to death without the sanction of the gov- 
ernor. ^* The supreme power of life and death, 
which in allied and tributary states belonged to 
native rulers, was, in the provinces, strictly re- 
served to Roman officers, as an essential principle 
of policy." * 

There arises, therefore, the question how it was 
possible for the Sanhedrim to put Stephen to 

did shake ; yet they thought they saw something like a 
gate opening into the city, and also some of the glory of 
the place ; and they went forward singing (m their way.** 

* Knowling. 

B RendalL Bee Bcbilrer*B Jewish People^ div. U., vol. 
i. p. 187. 
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&8 And um 'cast £!£ out of the city, ^and atoned ui™! and "the witneases 
laid down their ^^u tit*^°i^fm^t\'i^'!S^'SS!^" ''SauL 



I. 13. Cp. Luks 4. S9 A Uel 
'. d cb. S. 1 £ 22. L». Cp. c 



t. 21. 3G A 23. 37. H«b. 11. 



imHit TlieconditiaoaEthelUimuiniiein'Pal- who had caused Pilate to be Bent to Rome in 

wtine fnmuhM the uuwer. At this time the disgrace, was amiuoi Co conciliate the Jews, be- 

KonuD eoTemineiit in Jadea was in a very uiuet- cauiui he needed their favor eince he desired to 

Ikd tMe. Pilate was either deposed (a. d. :Ui), lead his army through Palestine to attAck Petr»i 

or was on the point of bein^ so, to be tried for so tliat it is easy la see how Kama nay ba*e 

nent. VitcUiiu, eovemorof Syria. connived at the murder of Stephen by the 




Sapper, on tali wiy 



iMdint: Jen, and at the paisecntion vbicb fol- 
lowed. 

Tbo atoniiv of Stephen was an act of riotous 
lanatieimn. under the Koise of law, and with the 
conrnTance at the Komiin antliorities.' "Later 
histoTT fnmiahea, indeed, one exact parallel to 
tbe Btoning of Stephen: Josephus relates how 
Jamea the Jnst was tried before the hi(^h priest, 
MHiTicted, and stonvd to death at Jemsalem 
iAnt., 20 ; 9, 1). But this act is eiprtsslj attrib- 
nted to the arbitrary Tiolence of the hi);)i priest, 
who took adyantafK of an interregniini causid by 
tbe death of Featus : and so far from its being 
sanctioned by the succeeding governor he warnily 
raseoted it as an abuse of power, and the liigh 
priest was at once deposed."^ 



It, Intro. I pp. II 






18. Cuthinonlof thecilj. "According to 

the Uosaie law, malefactors among the Jews 
were executed without tlie gates of their citiel 
ajey.24: 14). Thus our l»rd suffered without 
the gate." ' Tlie place was somewhere abont the 
rocky edges of Ihe ravine of Jehoshnphat, where 
the Mount of Olives looks down upon Gethsemane 
and Siloam |HawBon|, which agrees with Lewin, 
" They stoned Stephen under the very walls of 
the temple." There is still s gate in Jerusuleiu 
called St. Stephen'sOate. in memory of this deed. 
" Tlie place of execution was always outside the 
town — BB was. until about the middle of llio 
IKth century, the case in Jjundon, the condemned 
being convoyed from Newgate to Tyburn, a di»- 
tance of neatly three miles, for execution."* 

' Olosf. • KItto. 
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7 : 59, 60. 



59 And they stoned St€'ph6n, * calling upon th^iiVd, and saying. Lord Jesus, 
•^receive my spirit. 

60 And he ^ kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, * Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said this, * he fell asleep. 



e ch. 9. 14. /Ffe. 31. 6. Luke 23. 46. £r ch. 9. 40 & 20. 36 & 21. fi. Luke 22. 41. Eph. Z, 14. 
6. 44. i See MeU. 27. 62. 



A See Matt. 



And stoned him. The witnesses pbtced their 
hands on the head of the oriminal in token that 
the guilt rested on him (Ler. 24: 14). ''The 
rabbins state that the culprit was stripped of all 
clothing except a cloth about the loins, and was 
thrown to the ground from a scaffold about ten 
feet high by the first witness ; the first stone was 
east by the second witness on the chest over the 
heart of the oriminal, and if it failed to cause 
death, the bystanders completed the execution.*' ^ 

'' Stoning was mercy itself when contrasted with 
the flaying, impaling, and burning alive still prao- 
tised in Oriental tribunals.'' ^ And the wit- 
neesee. *' According to the law of Moses the wit- 
nesses were to cast the first stone (Deut. 17 : 6, 
7), as a guard against making careless or unjust 
charges. The witnesses here mentioned are those 
false witnesses who accused Stephen of blas- 
phemy." * Laid down their clothes. Their outer 
garments, the cloaks or mantles, leaving on only 
the under garment or tunic, in order that they 
might have the free use of their arms in hurling 
the stones. At a young man's feet, ¥twiov^ 
used to denote any man of an age between twenty- 
four and forty. Josephus applies the term to 
Agrippa I., when he was at least forty.* Whose 
name was SanL The same who became after- 
wards the great apostle to the Gentiles. Accord- 
ing to Lewin, he was probably thirty-four or 
thirty-five years old at this time. He was pro- 
bably a member of the Sanhedrim, and active in 
condemning Stephen. See Acts 26 : 10. 

69. And they stoned Stephen, '' were stoning,'* 
**went on stoning," while the martyr was caU- 
ing upon Ood. When Savonarola stood at his fu- 
neral pile on the great square of Florence, before 
his burning, on May 23, 1498, and the bishop spoke 
the words of ecclesiastical excommunication, *' I 
separate thee from the church," the martyr's face 
lighted up joyously as he responded, *^ From the 
church militant, but not from the church trium- 
phant." 

BeceiTe my spirit. Into the mansions Jesus 
had gone to prepare ; to his own heart and home. 

60. And he kneeled down. While they were 
stoning him, he rose up on his knees. And cried 
with a loud TOice, so that his persecutors could 
hear him, and understand his spirit. Lord, lay 



not this sin to their charge. '' And the prayer 
for his murderers is identical in spirit with Christ's 
upon the cross." Kendall says this ** presents a 
sbiking contrast to the spirit of his previous de- 
fence." ** The vision of his Lord had filled his 
mind and heart." The contrast is only in form, 
not in spirit, like Jesus' ^^ Woe unto yon, scribes 
and Pharisees," and his *' Father, forgive them " 
from the cross. Both grew out of the same lov- 
ing spirit. 

And ... he fell asleep {Uoiii4fir{). *' Mark- 
ing his calm and peaceful death. Though the 
pagan authors sometimes used sleep to sigrnify 
death , it was only as a poetic figure. \Vhen Christ, 
on the other hand, said, *Our friend Lazarus 
deepeth^ {K€Koifirirai), he used the word not as a 
figure, but as the expression of a fact. In that 
mystery of death, in which the pagan saw only 
nothingness, Jesus saw continued life, rest, wak- 
ing — the elements which enter into sleep. And 
thus, in Christian speech and thought, as the doc- 
trine of the resurrection struck its roots deeper, 
the word * dead,' with its hopeless finality, gave 
place to the more gracious and hopeful word 
* sleep.' The pagan bursring-place carried in its 
name no suggestion of hope or comfort. It was 
a burying-plaoe, a hiding-place, monumentum, a 
mere memorial of something gone ; a columba- 
rium, or dovecot, with its little pigeon-holes for 
cinerary urns ; but the Christian thought of death 
as sleep brought with it into Christian speech the 
kindred thought of a chamber of rest, and em- 
bodied it in the word * cemetery' {Koifn^rfipioy)^ 
the place to lie down to sleep. ^^ ^ 

The one who sleeps is alire, and awakes the 
same person who lay down to sleep. 

A soldier of the Qrand Army said lately, 
** When I die do not sound taps (the evening call 
to rest) over my grave, but reveille (the morning 
call, 'the sunmions to rise)." 

** Say not good-night, bat hi aome brighter dime 
Bid me good-momfaag.** 

Practical Suooestions. 1. Stephen's name 
signifies in Greek a crown, ** He received three 
crowns : (1) The beautiful crown of grace with 
which the Lord adorned him. (2) The bloody 
crown of thorns, which, like his Saviour, he wore 




1 Dsvis, Bib. Die. (1898). 
> Canon TrUtram. 
•OkMg. 



« Anliquities, 18 : 6, 7. 

s Prof. M. R. Yinorat, Word Studies. 
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in uaSaing and in death. (3) The heavenly crown 
of honor.*' ^ 

2. Stephen's Ghristian life was short, hnt he 
aeoomiilkhed more than most men had they lived 
as long as Methuselah. 

** He Uv«th loi« who Uveth weU ; 
AU oilier life to abort and Tsln ; 
He liveth hmgeet who cen teQ 
Of Uirtag moet for besTenty gain.'* 

3. Stefan's snooess lay in the fact that he pre- 
served Us manhood and his character untarnished 
amid great temptations. He was a hero. He 
was gold tried in the fire. No man's life is a 
failure who is himself a moral suocesSf and is a 
victor on the hattlefield of the heart. *' Shake- 
speare," says Dowden, ** beats triumphal marches, 
not for successful persons alone, but also for the 
conquered and the slain." 

4. Stephen has part in the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity through the ages. His example is a star 
which never ceases to shine. He holds up before 
all men an ideal of heroism, courage, faithfulness 
to duty. He is a perpetual inspiration. G^oodmen 



** Are indeed our pillar Area 
Been as we go; 
They are the city*B ahining ^rfxes 
We trsTel to." 



** Oh, msy I Join the choir ioTiaible 
Of thoee immortal dead who lire again 
In minds made better by their preaenoe ; lire 
In ptdaea stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, . . • 
In Uumghts sublime that pieroe the night like 



»»« 



5. In heaven he wears the victor's crown, and 
dwells forever in the joy of his Lord, eating of 
**the tree of life which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God," ** a pillar in the temple of my 
God," having ^* the morning star " and *' the new 



name. 



11 



" If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 
To lielp thy fellow and exalt thyself, 
Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors ; 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts — 
Each single heart with mjrriad raptures filled — 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed souL'* 



*■ Stnuias. 



* George Eliot. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

THE CHURCH EXTENDED 

TO SAMARIA, SYRIA, AFRICA, AND THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST. 
Devoted chiefly to the Work of Philip the Evangelist. 



Time. A. D. 36-37. 
The Difldples scattered. 
The Great Persecution. J The Apostles remain at their Post. 



vers. 1-4. 



■I 



Saul makes Havoc of the Church. 
I The Sesolt : the Sapid Spread of the GospeL 



. 


' 


Preaching. 
Workiug miracles. 
Many converts. 




Philip in Samaria. 


Simon the magician. 




Trials and Triumphs of \ 
a Home Missionary. 


Delegation from Jerusalem. 
The Samaritan bridge between Jews and 
Gentiles. 


Chitrch Extension 




Simony. 


THROUGH 




Peter's reproof. 


Philip the Evangelist. 




Return of the delegation. 


vers. 5-40. 




Candace's treasurer. 
His meeting with Philip. 




Philip and the 


Studying the Scriptures. 




Ethiopian. 


New light from an old prophecy. 

The baptism. 

The parting of the ways. 




PhiUp : His Later 


Preaches in the coast towns. 




life. 


Settles in Ciesarea. 



1 AxD> Saul was * consenting unto his death. And fL*/? iroSVn tSt*ffy a great 
persecution against the church which was fn J6-r(i'sa-16in ; and ' they were all 
scattered abroad throughout the regions of J(i-daB'a and SS-ma'rl-a, except the 
ai)ostles. 

icb. 7. 58 & 22. 20. it See Bom. 1. 32. / ch. II. 19. Bee Matt. 10. 23. 



THE OBEAT PSBSECTJTION. vers. 1-4. 

1. The first sentence belongs to the last chapter, 
as in R. V. SanL See on chapter 0. 

Was oonsenting, ovrcv8ofc£v, from (T^v, to- 
gether with^ cS, wdlf 9oac^«, to think, to seem good ; 
hence, to he well pleased, to have satisfaction in, 
together with others, Saul did more than consent, 
he joined with the others in hearty approval and 
satisfaction in hil death, Araip^o-ci, his taking 
away,^ The emphasis being not so much on his 
death, as on the fact that he was taken out of 
their way. 

We now come to a Nkw Epoch in the his- 
tory of the church, which had gtowu so strong 
and was rooted so firmly that the time had 
oome when a new departnie coold be saccessf ully 



made, as a young tree comes to a time when it is 
strong enough to put forth blossoms and begin to 
bear fruit. As usual the new epoch came through 
an outward disturbance, a providential leading. 

It was an era of home missions, the extension 
of the gospel to other fields, and a broadening of 
view as to the nature and work of the gospel. It 
was the first of several steps toward the universal 
spread of the gospel, which was like a river that 
broadens and deepens as it flows on toward the 
sea, overflowing obstacles within and without, 
and gaining in blessing and power. 

At that time. Tlie original literally implies 
** on tliat very day,'* aa in the R. V. ; immediately 
after the stoning. That was the first blow, the 
signal for the excited and tumultuous crowd to 



1 Cknnpsra "Tim fltig fliMnitinn of hSa tattng off,*' Maebelhy Act L, Scene 7. 



8 : 2, 3. 
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2 And devout men gSS^ Stephen, ''^ *" ^"^'' add "• made great lamentation 
over him. 

3 ^Birt ' " Saul' ^ uSd^^Sjr *"' the church, entering into every house, and ^ haling 
men and women committed {hJS to prison. 



m Cp. Oen. 60. 10 & Jer. 6. 26, a/. net. 9. 1, 13, 21 A 22. 4, 19 & 26. 10, 11. 1 Cor. 16. 9. Chd. 1. 13. PhU. Z, 6. 
1 Tim. 1. 13. Cp. Jtaam 2. 6. 



attack the Christians throughout the city. There 
was a great persecutioii, Sicr/^t, from 8m6««, 
to cause to run^ and also to run swiftly in order to 
catch some person. Both ideas are included in 
persecution. The severity and the variety of 
suffering may he imagined from James* descrip- 
tion (Jaa. 2 : C, 7), and Paul's in 2 Cor. 11 : 23-26, 
and from the accounts of later persecutions in 
Rome.^ 

They were aU. '* It is ahsnrd to take this with 
mathematical exactness.* * '^ 

Scattered abroad, 9u<nrdpfi<ray^ from 9id, thor- 
oughly^ throughout^ in all directions ^ and <nrflpw, to 
sow, to scatter like seed. They were like good liv- 
ing seed scattered in all directions, 

*'For the extent of the dispersion, overruled 
to the enlargement of the church, see Acts 11 : 19, 
20. It was not merely the result of panic, but in 
obedience to Christ's command (Matt. 10: 23)."* 
Throughout the regiona of Judna and Samaria, 
where they would be less exposed to persecution 
than at Jerusalem. 

Except the apoftlee. Why did these remain ? 
(1) They were followers of the Good Shepherd, 
who gave his life for the sheep, and not hirelings, 
who flee because they are hirelings (John 10 : 
11-13). So Nehemiah said, ** Shall such a man 
as I flee ? " (2) They were the leaders, the organ- 
isers of the church ; their place, the headquar- 
ters of all the disciples. It was not fitting that 
they should flee. Their steadfastness would 
strengthen the believers everywhere. Their flee- 
ing would almoM break up the church. They 
must remain at every cost. (3) ** It is probable 
that they were permitted by the authorities to 
remain because they had not yet proclaimed the 
truth that Stephen emphasized, as to the passing 
away of the * customs of Moses.' They were 
conspicuous as worshippers in the temple, kept 
themselves from all that was common and un- 
clean (chap. 10 : 14), held aloof from fellowship 
with the Gentiles (chap. 10 : 28).'' « (4) It might 
not have been safe to attack the apostles, who 



were so prominent and so loved and admired by 
the people (Acts 5 : 13). To have assailed them 
might have caused a reaction against the rulers 
and their persecutions. 

2. And devout men, c&AojBf rs, ''from «{, well^ 
and XafifidyWf to take hold of; hence, cautious per- 
sons who take hold of things carefully. As ap- 
plied to morals and religion it emphasizes the 
element of circumspection,, a cautious, careful 
observance of the divine law." ^ Reverencing 
God, pious, religious. 

As the Christians were immediately driven 
away by the persecution, it is probable that these 
devout men were *' pious Jews who, though not 
professedly followers of Jesus, still as inquirers, 
had listened with admiration to the brave and 
eloquent deacon." Being Jews, but not Christians, 
they need not perform the funeral rites in secret. 
** In the legend or tradition as to the death of 
Stephen, reported and accepted by Augustine 
{De Civ, D«, 17:«; Serm., 318, 319; Tract, in 
Johann., 120), Gamaliel and Nicodemus are named 
as actually taking part in the entombment, and as 
afterwards laid in the same sepulchre." ^ 

Carried Stephen to his burial, awfK6fii<rwt 
from <r6v, together, and KOfti(oiy to carry away in 
order to care for and preserve. Used of those who 
bring in the harvest together, and of those who 
join together in carrying the dead to their burial. 
The word include the whole funeral ceremony. 

And made great lamentation, xoirtrhyj from 
«(^o/ttat, to beat the breast.^ *' If the mourners 
included Jews as well as Jewish Christians, it 
may well have been that the lamentation was 
not only a token of sorrow and respect, but also 
in the nature of a protest on the part of the more 
moderate section of the Pharisees." ' 

8. As for Saul, he made havoc of. Av/ia(v(ro, 
from Xifiri, injury, ruin; hence, devastated the 
church, as an army devastates the country it over- 
runs, or as wild beasts ravage a f^arden, or field of 
grain, or a pasture where they destroy the sheep. 
'* In the Septuagint of Ps. 80 : 13, it is used of 



> Bee Plhiy^s letter to the Emperor Trajan, and Trajan*s 
refdy, written A. D. 112, discovered in Paris a. d. 1500. 
Tbe letters are giTen with oommenta in Prof. Ramaay'B 
Ckmreh in the Roman Empire, and partly in Suggestive 
lUudratUmM on Acts, The peraecationji under Nero are 
dasernied by Tscltos, also quoted by Profeaeor Thatcher, 
ApodoHe Ckmtk^ pp. 280-287. Bee, also, the descriptions 
fegMFMif. 



> Blass. 3 Canon Cook. 

* Plumptre. 

» M. R. Vincent, Word Sludies. 

" On funerals and mourning, see Tnimbull^s Studies in 
Orinttal Sttcial Life, '* Funerals and Mourning in the 
East ; *' Edersheim, Jetus the Messiah, i. p. 616 ; and 
Sketches 0/ Jewish Social Life, p. 172 tt. 

"* Knowling. 
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4 'rlSSI'Sw.fSre that were scattered abroad went *^2SoS*®'* preaching the word. 



p. tvt, 1. 



the layings waste of a vineyard by the wild boar." 
** As the word is used only by St. Luke, it is pos- 
sible that it may have been suggested by its fre- 
quent employment in medical language,^ where it 
is employed not only of injury by wrong treatment, 
but also of the ravages of disease.'^ ^ Compare 
1 Tim. 1 : 13, which may well refer to the inflic- 
tion of personal insults and injuries, as expressed 
by this word.* 

Sntering into every house, especially " the 
houses known as places of Christian assembly." 
No place was safe from the persecutor ; no man's 
'* house was his castle." Haling. Old English 
for hauling, dragging out by violence. This 
form of Uie word is still used in Ao/yards. 
" Paulas own statements confirm this description. 
He thought *he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ... in 
Jerusalem ... he shut up many of the saints in 
prisons' (Acts 26: 9, 10). Women also suffered, 
— a fact three times repeated as a great aggrava- 
tion of his cruelty (Acts 9: 2; 22: 4). Stephen 
was not the only one who suffered death (Acts 22 : 
4 ; 26 : 10). Paul * persecuted the church be- 
yond measure ' (Gal. 1 : 13), and used every ef- 
fort to make the Christians blaspheme that Holy 
Name whereby they were called (Acts 26: 11). 
His fame as an inquisitor was notorious far and 
wide ; Ananias of Damascus had heard how much 
evil he had done to the saints at Jerusalem (Acts 
9: 13, 21; see Phil. 3: 6; 1 Tim. 1: 13; 1 Cor. 
16: 9)."4 

4. Therefore, fi^y oSv, marking a general state- 
ment, as ** then," 8^, of ver. 5, introduces a par- 
ticular instance.^ 

They that were scattered abroad, Zia<nrap4rrts^ 
from 8ii, thoroughly^ in all directions^ and owtlpw^ 
to 80W^ to scatter like seed. They were as st^d 
scattered in all directions by the farmer sowing 
his field broadcast. They went through Sama- 
ria, Galilee, and as far as PhoBuicia, Antioch, and 
Cyprus. 

Preaching the word. The persecution not 
only sent them over the country, but opened 
the way, in each town or village where they 
found shelter, for speaking about Jesus and his 
gospel ; for they must explain why they left 



Jerusalem, and were now wanderers. Their per- 
secution would excite the sympathy of many. 
Compare, for an example of the same principle, 
Desdemona's attraction to Gthello, Act I., Scene 
3. Many were waiting for the larger hope, and 
were in earnest to know the truth. 

Practical Suooestions. 1. Persecution, op- 
position, difficulties, ridicule, are a siftii^^ pro- 
cess. They keep away most hypocrites, and pre- 
vent the careless and the ungodly from joining 
the movement from unworthy motives, or from 
the current of popular feeling. The wind that 
makes the real fire bum brighter blows away tlie 
imitation, and cools whatever is heated only from 
without. 

2. Such things reveal us to ourselves. Often- 
times the young convert has felt with the 
hymn: — 

** 'TIb a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, — 
Do I love the Lord, or no. 
Am I his or am I not." 

But serving God when it costs to serve him, 
and working for Jesus in spite of opposition and 
temptation, prove to ourselves that we love him, 
and aid us to the assurance of faith and hope. 
Biany may have lost their property, but we hear 
of no one who had lost his faith. 

3. Persecution is often one of the means Gkxi 
uses for the spread of the gospel. This is not 
saying that persecution \b ever right. It is al- 
wajrs wrong. But if men will do wrong things, 
they shall be compelled also to let them work 
out good.0 

4. It enlarged the church in its quality, charac- 
ter, and power. It broadened the vision and 
widened the view. **The safety and happiness 
of the church depend thus, under God, on its 
efficiency as an aggressive force upon the world. 
Stagnation is death. The physical philosopher 
tells us that heat is only a form of motion ; and the 
warmth of Christian love is only one of the forms 
of Christian activity. The pool is very soon cor- 
rupt, but the river filters itself into purity as it 
flows, and sings the while a sweet song in the 
ear of God."^ ** Uninterrupted prosperity and 



^ See Hobart, Medical Language oj St. Luke^ pp. 211, 
312. * Knowling. 

s See Paley*8 Honx Paulina, 11 : 6. 

* Bchaff, Bev. Com. 

* See Rendairs Acts, Appendix on iihf oIp. 

* When Tyndale published at Worms his first complete 
edition of the New Testament, he sent several hundred 

These, by command of Henry YIII., 
homed at St PSnl's. But the money 




paid for them enabled Tyndale to get oat a new and more 
aocorate edition, of which three times as many copies 
were sold in Englsnd as had been bnmed. 

V William M. Taylor, D. D. See Max MlUler on Bfis- 
tions. " The very soul of onr religion is missionary, pro- 
grssiive, world-embracing ; it woold oease to exist if it 
ceased to be missionary.** See, also, the story of Francis 
Xavier*s vision in Rome in Kip's ConJUelt e/ CkrisHanity, 
p. 186. 
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5 ^ 'Philip went down to the city of Sa-ma'rr-a, and "'SSSSl^Sd'* unto them. 

tbeCtarltt. 

6A n/i r f Tio P«ople with one accord gave heed unto those things which Philip spake, hearing and • seeing the 
.^IXLU. tile maltitodes gave heed with one accord unto the things that were spoken by Ptiilip, when ttiey heard, 

and.:^^^^ which he dicL 

7Tj*-.« I unclean spirits, crying with load voice, came oat of many that were possessed with them : n^A vin /« •» »> 
r Ul from many of those wliich had unclean spirits, they came out, crying with a loud voice : oXLU. lUaHj 

^STO«llS2Sd^ and that were lame, were healed. 

q ch. 6. 5. r Cp. John 4. 38. » John 2. 23. /See Mark 16. 17, 18. 



growth might have been fatal to the develop- 
ment of the finer Christian graces, hiunility, 
trust, patience, and pnrity/' New work and new 
circumstances would develop new graces and new 
powers, and complete their Christian character. 
Instead of a short-lived, narrow sect, the church 
became a world-wide power for salvation. 

5. liany were set to work who would other- 
wise have remained comparatively useless. Gk>- 
ing into a new church, having several small 
churches instead of one great one, moving from 
an old, thickly settled country into new regions, 
— these things develop many a person, and reveal 
in him powers and characteristics that before had 
lain dormant.^ 



PHILIP THE 



EYANGELIST 

vers. 5-8. 



IN SAHAEIA, 



5. Then Philip, the eyangelist, one of the seven 
deacons (6: 5), not the apostle of the same 
name. 

Of his previous history we know nothing. Be- 
sides this work recorded in this chapter, we find 
him later a resident of Csesarea, with four daugh- 
ters gifted in speaking to the people (Acts 21 : 9). 
Paul and Luke visited them at their home here, 
and Luke may have learned about his work from 
the evangelist himself. The city of Samaria. 
The capital of the district of Samaria, built by 
Omri, the father of King Ahab. The old city 
had been destroyed by Hyrcanus,^ and remained 
desolate till Herod builfc another city on the his- 
toric site, which he named Sebaste (Greek for the 
Latin Augustus) in honor of Augustus Ciesar. It 
was still called also by the old name of Samaria.' 
It was a city of great strength and beauty. As 
in some manuscripts the article is omitted before 
" city " in the Greek, there are those who think, 
with Alford, that the city was Sychar where 
Christ had preached. 

And preached, fieipvcrfftv, proclaimed^ Jesus as 



the Christ, the Messiah, unto them. Simon was 
the leader of the opposition, a man of great infiu- 
ence, but apparently Philip took no direct notice 
of him. He simply preached the gospel. 

*^ Philip did not ai^r^e down Simon : he supers 
seded him. The daylight does not argue with the 
artificial light : it outshines it ; it makes it use- 
less." * 

6. The people with one accord, dtioBvuadSy^ 
from 6fi6s^ together^ and 0vfi69 (from $600^ to rush 
along)^ feeling^ passion^ ardor ^ glow ; hence, with 
one mind^ one feeling^ one accord. Gave heed. 
1. It is quite possible that Philip may have reaped 
a harvest from the seed somtu by Jesus himself, 
nearly ten years before (John 4) in a city of the 
same region. The seeds of truth often spring up 
after IjHng dormant for years. 2. Another reason 
for the welcome of the gospel may lie in the fact 
of the cordial love and equal treatment by the 
Christians. So different from that of the Jews, 
who had no dealings with the Samaritans. 3. The 
gospel itself. Hearing the gracious words of 
eternal life, and of the effects of the gospel upon 
those who had embraced it at Jerusalem. 4. See- 
ing the miracles, tnifiua^ signs^ of their divine 
authority and power, and of the loving, helpful 
nature of the gospel they preached. 

7. Unclean spirits. So called because they 
defiled and degraded both the body and soul of 
those they possessed. 

Demoniacs were types and symbols of the power 
of evil spirits over the souls of men that yield^ 
to them, incluHing such as the evil spirits of war, 
intemperance, sensuality, ambition, selfishness.^ 

One of the most striking phenomena in the 
demonized was that they lost at least temporarily 
their own self-consciousness, and became identi- 
fied with the demon or demons. As a physician 
St. Luke must have often come into contact with 
those who had unclean spirits, and he would nat- 
urally have studied closely the nature of their dis- 



1 See Whittier's Poerru, ** The Two Rabbia.'* 

** Heaven*8 gate is shut to him that comes alone. 
Save Uioa a soul, and it shall save thine own.'* 

* Josephui, AntiquUitM, 13 : 10, 3 ; 15 : 8, 6. 

• Joasphns, AntiquUiei, 20 : 6, 2. 

* ^onjili Psiker. 

• **TlMra is an insndlcable disposition in the human 



soul to think that this one little world is not apart from 
all the rest. Paul cries to his Epheslans, * Tou are fight* 
ing with principalities and powers, against the world 
rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in 
the heavenly regions, in the sky or air.* He is thinkiiig 
of evil spirits. He believes distinctly in a universe all full 
of unseen forces. The sky was full of them." — PJdUipt 
Brook*, 
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8 And •* there was mS?i joy in that city. 

9 But there was a certain man, 8?inSiby^me, which beforetime in the '*™® city 
"used sorcery, and ^Si'StJelT* the people of Sa-ma'rl-a, "^ giving out that himself 
was some great one : 

u ver. 39. Bee John 16. 22. v rer. 11. ch. 13. 6. tr See ch. 5. 36. 



ease. Moreover, 8t. Lake not oiily shows himself 
acquainted with the characteristics of demoniacal 
possession, cf, his description in Luke 8 : 27 ; 9 : 
ti8, 3(K but he constantly, as in the passage before 
us, distinguishes it from disease itself, and that 
more frequently than the other evangelists. Ho- 
hart draws special attention to Luke <i: 17; 8: 
4; 13: 32, which have no parallels in the other 
Gospels, and Acts 19 : 12 ; to which we may add 
Luke 4 : 40 ; Acts 5 : 16. 

TAken with palnes, vapaXcAv/A^voi, from icapi^ 
h\f or at the side^ and \6ot, to loose ; hence, 8^ff'ering 
from the relaxing of the nerves on one side, having 
paralysis. 

Were healed. Xote how closely these heal- 
ii^B were connected with the gospel. It is prob- 
able that a *^ tree of healing ^' that would cure all 
bodily diseases, without any regard to character, 
would be a curse to mankind. Thus Bulwer, in 
his Lost Tales of Miletus, " Death and Sisyphus," 
represents Death as clasped in the Debtor's Chair, 
and unable to destroy men, with the result that 
not a single prayer rose to God ; and to the red 
lightnings of divine wrath, *' Blaze on," the felon 
■aid, " ye cannot kiU." The Tree of Healing 
must be close by the Tree of Life, and lead men 
nearer to God and to heaven. 

** Medical work takes the place of miracles in 
the apostolic age. It does more. Miracles proved 
the power of God and the apostolat« of man. But 
medical work in connection with missions proves 
that the apoetle has the spirit of his Master, and 
■howB what the power of God can do to make 
man godlike." ^ 

8. And there was great joy. R. V., *' much 
joy," both in depth and extent ; great in quality, 
, much in extent. Everything in this religion con- 
duced to joy, — the joy of health, the joy of being 
saved from sin, joy like the angels in the conver- 
sion of sinners, joy of reconciliation to God, joy of 
fresh new life, joy of Christian activity, — joy like 
Christ's, unselfish and heavenly.^ 

The Attraotive Power of these miracles 
was threefold : (1) They delivered from very real 
and great evils ; (2) they were signs and object- 



lessons of the work of the gospel which Philip 
preached ; (3) they were proofs of his authority, 
and of the power of Qay^ to save from sin and evil 
here and hereafter. 

SIMON THE MAGI CIAN UNITES WITH THE 
CHXJECH, vers. 9-13. 

Luke now turns back to the state of things 
before Philip began his work ii^amaria. 

9. A certain man, called Simon. Little is 
known of him. Neander identifies this Simon 
with one mentioned as living from ten to twenty 
years after this by Josephus,' and as having been 
employed by the procurator Felix to tempt Dru- 
silla to leave her husband (King Azizus) and live 
with him, which she did (Acts 24 : 24). Simon is 
there called ** a Jew, bom in C3rpru8." * On the 
other hand, Kendall thinks there is no ground for 
this identification except the name, which was 
very common. The number of legends which a 
century or two later clustered around this Simon 
shows that he made a deep impression at the 
time. It is said that he was able to convert hu- 
man beings into brutes, like the Greek Circe, and 
he could make lifeless status speak. 

** Bitterly annoyed at the result of his collision 
with the followers of Jesus, it is probable that 
this unhappy man at once turned his great powers 
(for these undoubtedly he possessed in no mean 
degree) to oppose the growing influence of the 
little church. His evil work was crowned with 
no small measure of success, for in the records of 
the early history of Christianity, among tlie many 
false teachers who sprang up, Simon Magus is 
invested with a mysterious importance, *as the 
great Heresiarch, the open enemy of the apostles, 
inspired, it would seem, by the spirit of evil, to 
countermine the work of the Saviour, and to 
found a school of error in opposition to the church 
of God.' " 6 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology (about A. d. 150), 
speaks of Simon Magus as having gone to Rome, 
where his teaching was so successful in leading 
the Roman people astray that they worshipped 
him as a god, and erected a statue in his honor 



> Prof. Geo. E. Pott, M. D. See PhQlifM Brooks' Ser- 
wumt, wriM 6, "The Battle of Life;" R. F. Horton** 
Cartoons of St. Mark, "The Cartoon of Diaeaae and 
Death ; ** Dr. NeTiua' Demon Posteuian ; Dr. Tmmbuire 
Studies hi Oriental Social lAfe, ** Calls for Healing in the 



f« 



* Professor Drammond's Fax Vchiseum, pp. 60-68, 



'* How Fruita Grow," enpecially the fruit of the Spirit, 
Joy; Spargeon*8 Salt-Cellars^ p. 61, "On Joy in Re- 
ligion ; " Earle, in hie Bringing in the Sheaves^ relates two 
incidents of the power of a Joyful Chriitiaa life. 

s Antiquities, TXi I 7,2. 

« Alford. 

• Bchaff. 
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10 To whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying. This 
'man is '^tST* power of God* whichucaiiedy Great. 

11 And 'Jii^giSSIiSSKffi; because that of long time he had ' *l^liSSS^ them with 
hit sorceries. 

12 But when " they believed Philip preaching goW/dlSis * concerning the king- 
dom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, " they were baptized, both men and 
women. 



X ch. 14. 11 & 28. 6. 
10. 16. 6 ch. 1. 3. 



y Cp. ch. 19. 27, 28. z Ter. 9. Cp. rer. 13 & Oal. 3. 1. a ch. 16. 33, 34 A 18. 8. Mark 



upon the Island of the Tiber between the two 
bridges of the city, with the inscription Simoni 
DEO Sahcto, " To Simon the Holy God." a In 
the year 1574 there was dag np on this island 
a statue bearing the inscription Sbmoni Sanco 
DEO FIDIO 8ACRUM, which at first was regarded 
as the statue to Simon Magns, described by Jus- 
tin Martyr, bnt now is generally agreed among 
schoUirs to have been a statue Sacred to Semo 
Sancus^ the God of Oaths, the old Sabine Her- 
cules. 

Which beforetlme, before Philip came. TTsed 
■oroery, fiayt^v, from ftdyos {magos, whence our 
word ^* magic"), denoting the acts of wise men 
who interpreted dreams. Hence, the word came 
to denote any enchanter or wizard, and in a bad 
sense, a juggler, a quack. Simon doubtless ex- 
ercised the same arts as the modem fortune-teller, 
with, perhaps, a knowledge of chemistry and the 
powers of hypnotism, mesmerism, together with 
sleight-of-hand and ventriloquism. Many of these 
effects are very wonderful, and inexplicable to all 
but the initiated, so that it is not strange that 
Simon bewitched the people, i^iarSoVf literally, 
to put out of jplace^ to put out of one's senses, as 
in Mark 3 : 21 the word is translated, he is beside 
kimseff; hence, it means amazed far beyond their 
ordinary conditions ; astonished out of their wits, 
perplexed. That himielf was Bome great one. 
** According to Irensus, I. 23, 1, Simon claimed 
to combine in himself the Three Persons in the 
Trinity, alleging that he appeared to the Jews as 
the Son, to the Samaritans as the Father, and 
among the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost." ^ Ac- 
cording to his later followers he said : ** Ego sum 
sermo Dei, ego sum speciosus^ ego paraclitus, ego 
omnipotens, ego omnia dei^^^ (I am the word of 
God, I am the glorious one, I, the Holy Spirit, I, 
the Almighty, I, the fulness of Qod). 

10. To whom they aU gaye heed. The Sar 
maritans, like the rest of the Jews, seem to have 
been expecting a Messiah, not only a political, 
bat a religions Deliverer *^ and one in whom the 



promise of Dent. 18 : 15 would be fulfilled." ^ So 
that the soil was prepared for any one who could 
give presumptive evidence that he was the Ex- 
pected One. 

**At that time an indefinite longing after a 
new voice from heaven, — a strange, restless feel- 
ing in men^s minds, such as usually goes before 
mighty changes in the history of men, was spread 
abroad ; this vague, anxious feeling bewildered 
and deceived many." ^ The noble Romans who 
had lost all firm hold on the national religion, felt 
themselves driven by a kind of instinctive neces- 
sity to get such a connection with the unseen 
world as could be furnished them by the msrsti- 
cism of Oriental quacks. A Marius had resorted 
to the prognostications of the Jewess Martha. At 
this particular epoch, augurs, haruspices, Baby- 
lonians, matheniatici, astrologers, magians, sooth- 
sayers, casters of horoscopes, fortune-tellers, ven- 
triloquists, dream-interpreters, flocked to Rome 
in such multitudes, and acquired such vogue, as to 
attract the indignant notice of both satirists and 
historians. A few of them — like Apollonius of 
Tyana, and at a later period, Alexander of Abo- 
noteichos and the cynic Peregrinus — attracted 
universal attention. There was scarcely a Roman 
family that did not keep or consult its own fore- 
teller of the future ; and Juvenal describes the 
Emperor Tiberius as seated ** with a herd of 
Cbaldseans " on his rock at Capri. ^ 

This man is the great power of Qod. Among 
the Samaritans the augels were regarded as pow- 
ers of God, and Simon was regarded as one of the 
greatest. 

11. To him they had regard. The same ori- 
ginal words, as *' gave heed " in ver. 10. 

When they saw this candle in the darkness, 
they were ready to believe that it was a star 
shining from heaven. 

12. But when they belieyed Philip. When 
they saw the true light, they turned from the 
feeble worldly light that had attracted them 
before. (1) Philip's teaching met their needs. 



X Kasebias, Ecctetiattical History, 2 : 13. 

* OaaonCook. 

s Jarome. 

« See Mersbeim, Jetus the Messiah, i. 402, 408 ; Wert- 



cott. Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 162, 
163. 

Neander, PlanHngcfthe Christian Church, vol. I 

• Farrar. 
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13 '2^° Simon ijw himself beUeved: """^ and "ISing™* baptized, he continued 

T«Ti 4- U T3V. i 1 i -r* « n-nA wondcred, c K/^Vi /\1 r1 1 n rr ^^ inlracles and ^igns which were done. 

Wltn 1 niiip ; ana *" DenOiCling algnB and * jn-eat miracles wrought, • lie was amazed. 

14 Now when ^the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that " Sa-ma'ii-a 
had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John : 

15 Who, when they were come down, prayed for them, * that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost : 

16 * (For * as yet he was ■'fallen upon none of them : only * they h^S^SIen bap- 
tized iito the name of the Lord Jesus.) 



e vers. 6, 7. d ch. 19. 11. e Cp. ver. 9. /rer. 1. g ch. 1. 8. h ch. 2. 38. * This verse is not a 
parentheais in the R. V. t Cp. ch. 19. 2. / ch. 10. 44 & 11. 15. k ch. 19. 5. Cp. ch. 2. 38 & 10. 47, 48 & Matt. 
28. 19 & 1 Cor. 1. 13, 15 ^fc Oal. 3. 27. 



brougfht forgiveness and salvation, hope and joy. 
(2) Philip's works were not only more wonderful, 
but more gnracioos, more loving, more divine ; and 
they were such that all possibility of deception 
was removed. (3) Simon's produced wonder, but 
did not bring religion. He touched the mind, 
but left the heart as it was. (4) Simon was self- 
ish, seeking money and honor; Philip sought 
noUiii^ for himself, but only the good of others. 
They (the believers) were baptized. According 
to the command of Christ, as the outward condi- 
tion of admission to the kingdom of Christ. It is 
the rite of profession. No better way of public 
profession of Christ can be found than this of 
Christ's own ordaining. " The tense points not 
to one great act, but to the continual succession 
of converts who were thus admitted." ^ 

18. Tlien Simon himself belieyed also. He 
believed that Jesas was the Messiah. He knew 
all about the tricks of magic, and the character 
of ml^^ciul8, and he knew that miracles wrought 
in the name of Jesus were real and divine. " Tet 
this faith of his was only historical and intel- 
lectual, without having as its result a change of 
the inner life ; hence, he was soon afterwards 
capable of what is related in vers. 18, 19.'* ^ ** It 
was a belief about the facts and not a belief in 
him whom the facts made known, a belief in the 
power of the new faith, but not an acceptance of 
its holiness,^^ ^ It was without heart, without 
giving up all to Jesus, without accepting him as 
his Saviour, guide, teacher, and Lord. He was 
baptised. Thus making a public profession of 
his faith. Perhaps he was self-deceived, and 
thought that he possessed the same faith as the 
others, and knew all about religion. And won- 
dered, i^itrraro, the same verb as ** bewitched," 
R. V. ** amazed," in vers. 9, 11. The miracles and 
signs, tnifuta Koi 8vy(£/A€ii, signs and powers. 
" Powers " conveys the idea of power resident in 
a person. 

'* Here, apparently, outward cures are classed as 
(ngns), while 9^pafiis (power), which has 




been before personified in ver. 10, denotes the re- 
storative power of the Spirit upon the demoniac 
and the paralytic." ^ 

SIMOK AND THE DELEGATION FBOM JEBD- 
SALEM, vers. 14-25. 

14. The apostles . . . sent unto them Peter 
and John. Not as rulers, but as a friendly dele- 
gation of leading apostles who could be trusted. 
The early Christians were sufficiently conserva- 
tive, but yet had open minds to the guidance of 
God's providence, though they were not so pro- 
gressive as to neglect to study carefully the facts. 
The object of the delegation seems to have been 
to obtain a true report of the strange doings in 
Samaria, which, if true, must change the views 
of the Christian church. Were these true con- 
versions? Should the Samaritan converts be 
received and welcomed in spite of the barriers 
between Jews and Samaritans, **who have no 
dealings " with one another (John 4:9)? Be- 
sides this, Peter and John could give wise counsel 
to the new converts, and further instruction in the 
teachings of Jesus, and confer some spiritual 
gifts. **John once," says Barnes, ** would have 
called down destroying fire upon the Samaritans 
(Luke 9 : 54). Now he gladly seeks to bring upon 
them the blessed baptism of fire from the Holy 
Ghost." 

16. Prayed for them. The two apostles found 
that the conversions were real, but that the con- 
verts had received only a portion of the blessings 
of the gospel. " There was more to follow." 
Therefore they prayed for them, since the best 
spiritual gifts come through prayer. 

That they might receive the Holy Ghost. 
Not the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit 
who had already convicted them *'of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment," and changed 
their hearts so that they were ** bom anew of the 
spirit ; " but the larger special gifts of the Spirit 
for greater devotion, for power in service as Jesus 
had promised (Acts 1 : 8), and, in fuller degree, 



*M^yer. 



s Knowling. 
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17 Then ' laid they t5?i hands on them, and "• they received the Holy Ghost. 

18 vSi when Simon saw that through the laying on of the apostles' hands the 
Holy Ghost was given, he offered them money, 

19 Sa3ring, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay ,ny hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost, 

/ ch. 9. 17 A 19. 6. Cp. ch. 6. 6 A Heb. 6. 2. m See ch. 2. 4. 



the ** diTine indwelling of the Spirit which makes 
the Christiaii the temple of God (Gal. 3:2; Rom. 
8:15)."i 

17. Then laid they their hands on them, to ex- 
pic a e that the gift came from God through his apos- 
tles. It was a connecting link between the giver 
and the receiver. And they receiyed the Holy 
CBioat, probably with the outward manifestations 
of Pentecost, and the inward grace which they 
represented. For it is plain from Simon's request 
that there must have been some '* visible and 
audible phenomena, as was common in the apos- 
tolic age.** . . . ** Simon would never have offered 
money for a power that produced effects which 
might as easily be produced in other ways, and 
which gave no clear indication of supernatural 
inflaence.** ^ 

The special reasons for this gift were much the 
same as on its first bestowal at Pentecost. (1) It 
expressed clearly the inward grace and power, so 
that both those who received it, and all others, 
might realize the fact of the unseen gift, as the 
spark or the lightning reveals the presence of elec- 
tricity. (2) The new church, under new circum- 
stances, needed the power, and gifts, and fresh 
life bestowed. (3) It proved to the Jewish dis- 
ciples, and especially to the church at Jerusalem, 
that the Samaritan movement was from God, and 
approved by the Saviour and Master. 

Thb Samaritan Pibb of the Bridge from 
Jews to Gentiles. The greatest epoch in the 
early church, and one essential to the gospel, was 
to be the reception of the Gentile Christians with- 
out their first becoming Jews. A great gulf lay 
between them which it seemed impossible to 
bridge. All were willing enough that Gentiles 
should become Jewish Christians, but they did 
not see how to welcome them as Gentile Chris- 
tians. How could they join in eating and in so- 
cial life with those whose food was forbidden, 
with whom an intermarriage was against their 
law. The great change could not be made sud- 
denly, but only after due preparation. 



** God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal their calyxes of gold." 

Thus the reception of the Samaritans, who were 
half Jews (2 Kings 17: 24-2*.); and accepted the 
Mosaic books, but not the interpretations of the 
Elders, prepared the way for the wider opening 
of the door to the Gentiles. 

18. And when Simon saw, by means of the 
visible symbols of the Spirit's presence. This 
expression gives us insight into the real character 
of Simon, and into the nature of his faith, which 
rested in the outward signs of a higher power than 
his own magic, but caught feeble glimpses of the 
renovating, transforming power of the Spirit over 
the hearts and lives of men. He offered them 
money. " Like conjurers and wizards of every 
age and country, he had spent much to add fresh 
tricks or spells to his store, and he had come to 
think that this wonder-working, like everything 
of the kind, had its price." * 

19. On whomsoeyer I lay my hands, *' t. «., 
quite apart from any profession of faith or test 
of character ; no words could more plainly show 
how completely Simon mistook the essential 
source and meaning of the power which he cov- 
eted."* 

** Love for man and the promotion of God^s 
glory, — these two marks were stamped upon 
every supernatural act which the apostles per- 
formed." * 

Note 1. From this action of Simon his name 
has won an immortality of infamy, since the 
crime of Simony is named after him. " Simony is 
the act or practice of trafficking in sacred things ; 
particularly the buying or selling of ecclesiastical 
preferment ; " '^ the crime of obtaining spiritual 
things, as ** orders, benefices, or any position 
which entitles to the administration of spiritual 
gifts, by money." 

Note 2. How little of the best things can be 
bought for money ! Wisdom, spiritual power, 
poetic feeling, sound judgment, character, love, 



i*»In Mr. Moody's illustration of the tumbler filled 
with air, the air cannot be taken out of it, but as soon as 
the water is poured in the air goes out, and the tumbler 
is filled with water. Jnat so with the cleansing of the 
heart and life from sin. The incoming of the Spirit 
flMMU the ootgoing of all sin. Be fiUed with the Spirit 
and yoo will be emptied of self and of sin. The coming 
of the Spirit of Ood means our MncUfication, our deliver- 



ance from sin." — J. F. Carson, D, D., in Northfield 
Echoes. 

s HcGifFert, Apoitolic Age. 

« Luckock, PwttprinU oj the Apostles^ I. 207. 

* Knowling. 

B Century DieUonary, 
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20 But Peter said unto him, "Thy ^^J perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought io'oSUin the gift of God ^y^i^^-'-^ with ^ money. 

21 Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter : for '' thy heart is not right 

in the sight of i^^A 
before liOa. 

22 Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray the^LSfd, ^ if perhaps the 
thought of 'lii?" heart ffiSJi be forgiven thee. 

23 For I ^Sf''* that thou '' art in ' the gall of bitterness, and IS the ' bond of 
iniquity. 

n Cp. 2 Kin. 5. 16 & Dan. 5. 17. o laai. 65. 1. p 2 Kin. 10. 15. Fb. 78. 37. q Dan. 4. 27. 2 Tim. 2. 25. 
r Cp. 2 Kin. 8. 11, 12 (for mg.). « Deut. 29. 18 A 32. 32. Heb. 12. 15. t laai. 58. 6. Cp. Eph. 4. 3 & Col. 3. 14. 



peace, forgfivoDess, communion with God, heavcDf 
are as possible to the poorest man as to the rich- 
est. They can be received as far as we open our 
minds and hearts, but never bout^ht. The best 
things of God are free to all men, as the most 
beautiful forms and lines are the most common.^ 

** At the deril'a booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking, 
'T is heaven alone that is given away, 
*T is only God may be had for the asking." * 

80. But Peter said. The request of Simon, 
like IthuriePs spear in Paradise, revealed the 
true nature of his piety. 

Thy money perish with thee. This is not a 
curse on Simon, but a declaration that in his 
present state of heart he is a lost man. *' The 
real force of the prayer is not that Simon may 
perish, but that, as he is already on the road to 
destruction, so the silver may perish which is 
dragging him down, to the intent, as ver. 22 
makes manifest, that Simon himself may repent 
and be forgiven."* 

Because thou hast thought, because you have 
so little conception of Gk>d and his grace and of 
spiritual gifts, that you could think that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money. 
There was a sinful intention coming from a heart 
not right before God. (1) Salvation is God^s free 
gift, and as such draws the heart to God, which 
is essential to salvation. Salvation bought is not 
salvation at all. (2) Salvation is so precious that 
there is nothing of sufficient value wherewith to 
purchase it. (3) Salvation is of such a nature 
that it cannot be purchased ; it is love, but pur- 
chased love is not love ; it is a choice of good 
and God, but a choice cannot be purchased. (4) 
Money is but a small portion of what Grod asks of 
ns in return for his salvation. He wants the 
heart, the soul, the whole of us ; and all is in- 
finitely too little to give him. 



21. Thou hast neither part nor lot. ''If 
there is any difference in these words, the first 
indicates a portion already assigned ; the second, 
one yet to be assigned. The first would then in- 
dicate that Simon had no present portion in Chris- 
tian gifts ; the second, no share in the future in- 
heritance of the saints." * '' The first term is 
literal, the second figurative ; they are conjoined, 
in order to affirm the exclusion spoken of with 
more emphasis."* 

In this matter, \6y^, the word, which the apos- 
tles preached, *' the ministry of the Word, which 
Simon hoped to share with the apostles as a means 
of sharing their power."* But K6yos^ word^ is 
often used in classical Greek for the thing spoken 
of, the subject matter. The meaning seems to be 
that Simon's request showed that he had no part 
or lot in the religion of Jesus, — in its divine life 
here and hereafter, its spirit, its blessings, it^ 
gifts, its labors. He was outside of the gospel 
sphere. 

Por thy heart is not right, cudc?a, straight, 
morally upright and true. His heart beii^ wrong, 
he was all wrong. 

22. Bepent therefore, /xcrav^o-ov, change your 
mind and heart ; '' amend your life, with abhor- 
rence of your past life." 

If perhaps, showing the great difficulty in for- 
giving such an aggravated and deepHseated sin, 
for it is difficult for such a person to really repent 
of an evil which is not a single act, but an all- 
pervasive quality of the character. 

23. For '' gives the reason, not why it would 
be difficult for forgiveness to take place, but why 
he bad such extreme need of repentance and 
prayer."* 

Thou art in the gall of bitterness, *'a gall 
which is the very s^t and essence of bitterness." 
In, e<f , is literally info. Thou hast fallen into, and 
oontinuest in the gall, x^'^^''* either the juice of 
the gall plant, '' a poisonous plant of intense bitter- 
ness and of quick growth," or bile, gall, as *' the 




> Compare Raskin's account of the refuaal of the artist 
to tell the secret of his coloring. Modem Paint' 

T. 



* Lowell, Poems, ** Vision of Sir Lannfal.** 

* Rendall. « Lyman Abbott. 
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24 TSF^S^SSSt and said, - Pray ye }Sr*Si\S lii u>'Ri: that none of *Sr things 
which ye have spoken come upon me. 

25 Thn&S&it, when they had testified and ^.^g?* the word of the Lord, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and ''preached the gospel tS many villages of the Sft- 
mftrl-t&ns. 

26 ^^SoTim* angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward 
the south, unto the way thatgoeth down from Jerusalem unto Ga'zJl': tiJ»me is 
desert. 



« Cp. Sz. 8. 8 A 9. 28 A 10. 17. 
Cp.JiMlg.6w 12 A 13. 3. 



V Cp. vert. 6-8 & John 4. 38. w ch. 5. 19 AIO.ZA 11. 13 A 12. 7, 23 & 27. 23. 



Kail of Tipen, t. e., the poiiM>n of yipera, which 
the ancients enppoeed to lie in the gall." ^ 8o in 
Job 20 : 14, " The gall of asps within him." This 
denotes the intense malignity and bitterness of 
the moral disease into which Simon had fallen. 

And in the bond of iniquity, aMtafiov, a very 
doit^ Jirm hond^ a bond together ^ fastened on all 
aides. Thon hast fallen into iniquity which is 
binding yon in fetters of steel. 

Rendall presents a difiPerent view of the applica- 
tion of thii verse, from a different inter])retation 
of the preposition c{f , translated in in our version ; 
*'cff before indefinite substantives has much the 
same force as As, and answers to the English as 
or for .^^ ** Thon art as gall of bitterness and a 
bond of iniquity," denoting ** the evil function 
which Simon would fulfil in the church of God if 
he continued as he was." Compare Heb. 12 : 15 ; 
Dent. 29: 18. His presence among the disci- 
ples would be like bitter poison in good food, 
like a person with a malignant, contagious dis- 
ease in the new conun unity, and *^a rallying 
point for the gathering of iniquity " binding it 
together. 

84. Pray ye to the Lord for me. Tlie desire of 
Simon that the apostles should pray for him does 
not imply that he did not pray for himself, but 
rather that he desired their prayers to be united 
with his. 

Tbat none of these things. The usual infer- 
ence from this prayer seems unwarranted by the 
facts. It is said, ** There is no true penitence in 
this prayer ; no sense of sin ; no seeking for for- 
giveness. It is the language of fear, not of re- 
pentance, and resembles that of Saul to Samuel 
(1 Sam. 15 : 30), who desired not divine forgive- 
ness, but escape from ]>ublic censure and reproba- 
tion before the people." ^' So Pharaoh entreated 
Moses to intercede for him (Ex. 8 : 28 ; 9 : 28 ; 10 : 
17), and yet hardened his heart afterwards. 
Bengel observes here : * He confesses his fear of 
punishment, not horror of guilt.' " 

But what were these things which he desired 
not to come upon him ? a heart not right in the 



sight of God, that he might not be a **gall of 
bitterness " to the church nor fall into it himself, 
that he might not remain in the ** bond of ini- 
quity." The history in the Acts gives no further 
information concerning Simon : whether he re- 
pented, or whether he became one of the great 
opiKwers of Christianity as represented in later 
traditions. 

25. And they, when they had testified. '' The 
statement involves a stay of some duration, long 
enough to found and organize a community of 
disciples. And this was followed, not by an im- 
mediate return to Jerusalem, but, as the Greek 
tense shows, by one with many halts, at each of 
which the glad tidings of * the word of the 
Lord ' were pi'oclaimed, and a church founded." ^ 

Betnmed to Jerusalem. Most commentators 
think that only Peter and John returned, leaving 
Philip to pursue his ministry at Samaria. The 
reasons which sent Philip away from Jerusalem 
during the persecution would keep him away, 
unless there had been time for a mitigation of its 
severity. Knowling seems to agree with Rendall 
that Philip returned with them. ** The particles 
fikv olv (ver. 25) and Z4 (ver. 2(), both translated 
* and * in the common version) mark a connection 
between the return of the party to Jerusalem and 
the angelic instruction to Philip that he should 
proceed along the desert road to Gaza. In this 
way they establish the fact, which may be 
gathered from other details of the narrative, that 
Philip returned with Peter and John to Jeru- 
salem, and there received the heavenly man- 
date." 8 

PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, vers. 26-.'». 

26. And the (better, ''an") angel of the 
Lord. Whether he appeared in some visible 
form, or by some inward comnmnication, or by 
vision, is not revealed, and is a matter of small 
consequence. But in any case it was a real mes- 
senger bringing a real message from God. 

And go toward the south. '' With his face to 
the south," from Samaria. This would lead him 



Knowling. 



* Plumptre. 
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27 And he arose and went : and, behold, 'a man of " E-thl-o'pI-ft, a eunuch of 
great authority under Can'da-9g, queen of the E-thl-S'pI-Sns, ' who 
all her treasure, " whl had come to Jerusalem for to worship'; 



had the chargv of 
vasoTer 



t Op. Jer. 38. 7. y Fb. 68. 31 & 87. 4. Zeph. 3. 10. x Em 7. 21. a Cp. 1 Kin. 8. 41, 42 & John 12. 20. 



directly across the different roads from Jemsar 
lem to Gaza on the main western road to Eg^pt. 
The command to go toward the south is an argu- 
ment in favor of Philip^s remaining at Samaria, 
and not going back to Jerusalem. He may have 
gone with Peter and John through the Samari- 
tan villageSf which fact would satisfy the reasons 
which Rendall gives for his returning as far as 
Jerusalem. Rendall, Nestle, Wendt, with the 
margin of Revision, read *^ at noon,^' the word 
for ** south ** and ** noon '* naturally being the 
same, the difference being in the preposition used. 
But noon is not a good time in the East for start- 
ing on a journey. 

That goeth down from Jerusalem. Both be- 
cause Jerusalem was on high land, and any road 
toward the coast must be a descending one, and 
also toward Jerusalem was always spoken of as 
up, and away from it as down, as in England it 
is always tip to London and doum from London, 
without any regard to relative position. TTntO 
Ctauta. A Philistine city. The scene of one of 
Samson's feats, and one of the oldest cities in 
the world. At present it contains about six- 
teen thousand inhabitants. Which is detort. 
That is, wild pasture lands, uncultivated and 
thinly inhabited. Opinion is still divided as to 
whether the adjective ** desert '' belongs to the 
way or the city. If it refers to the way, it desig- 
nates the southern route through Hebron. For, 
" the other two routes — one by the seaooast, the 
other across the central and richest part of Phi- 
listia — passed through a thickly peopled coun- 
try. The southern road, which is the only one 
adapted for chariots, passed by the great arte- 
rial highway of Solomon, and afterwards of the 
Romans, through Hebron ; and then turned to 
the southwest, entering, in a few hours after leav- 
ing Hebron, upon a wide pastoral plain, which 
extends, without interruption, to Gaza." ^ This 
lonely region would be a natural one for the 
Ethiopian's reading aloud. **The angel said, 
'Go to Gaza by the desert road.'"* On the 
other hand, Prof. George Adam Smith thinks it 
was Gaza which was desert, that is, the old city 
of QttoA three miles from the sea, which had been 
devastated with fire and sword b. c. 96. A new 
city of Gaza had been built by the seashore. 
The road from Jerusalem to Africa passed 



through the old city which Josephus caUs desert,* 
and so does Strabo.^ 

27. And he arose and went Apparently 
under sealed orders, as so often in life, not know- 
ing the object of his journey. 



ti 



I know not where I am going, but well do I know my 
Guide." 



Where the two roads from Samaria and Jeru- 
salem unite, or while he was walking along the 
road common to the two journeys, he met, by the 
ordering of Providence, a man of Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia was a vague term for the lands south of 
Egypt, *'but in this case we are able to identify 
it with the ancient Ethiopio kingdom of Meroe 
by the name of its queen, Candaoe.*' "The 
kingdom of Meroe lay on the right bank of the 
Nile from its junction with the Atbara, as far as 
Khartoum, and thence to the east of the blue 
Nile to the Abyssinian Mountains.'* < A eonuch. 
A chamberlain or a servant of the bedchamber. 
The word " denoted the condition of a man who 
was chosen to watch over the women's apartment 
in great houses."^ Such persons, deprived of 
family ambition, were supposed " to be capable 
of peculiar devotion to the interests of their mas- 
ters." "They were often very influential and 
superintended the education of young princes. 
The word is often used in a wide sense for such 
officials." ' "St. Luke's mention that he was a 
eunuch is quite in accordance with the * univer- 
talism ' of the Acts ; gradually the barriers of a 
narrow Judaism were broken down, first in the 
oase of the Samaritans, and now in the case of the 
eunuch." ^ Of great authority, hwdtmis^ from 
S^fofiat, to he {tbUy to have power ; hence, a poten- 
tate, a man of power ^ a prince. Under Candace. 
Not the name of an individual, but of a dynasty, 
as Pharaoh in Egypt and CsMar in Rome. Queen 
of the Ethiopiana. The kingdom of Meroe was 
governed by queens in the time of Augustus, and, 
according to Eusebius, even to his time, three 
hundred years after Christ. Charge of all her 
treasure. (The Greek word for treasure is gaza.) 
He was at the head of the financial department 
of the kingdom, chancellor of the exchequer, 
secretary of the treasury. It is regarded as im- 
probable that he was a Jew or a full Jewish 
proselyte, for eunuchs were not permitted to join 




1 Canon TrUtram. * Canon Cook. 

• Aniiquiiifi, 14 : 5, 3. 

* MtMtorieal Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 182-189. 
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8 : 28, 29. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Ill 

28 AndteViu retuming* and sitting in his chariot un <>S'wiS^X']iS^bEu!M->h. 

29 ^ the 'Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot 

icb.iaiSAn. l2At3.2&20. 23AII. II, aJ. 



dis congTeeatian (Dent. 23; 1), bat he mar ^^* 
been a "pnisalrt« of the gite," or one who in 
general adopted the ironhip of the Jews without 
becomine a Jew. 
Had eoDM to JemMlem for to wonhip. Hav- 



ing taated of the stream, he Bought the tountaiiu 
Having aeen aome ra;B, he aoaght the aouiee of 
light. He had accepted the truth that waa given 
him, whioh fact in ilaelf, ainraj he vaa ■ leading 
man, amid great temptations, showed a deeply 




nnoere and eameBt mnl, Bnt he wanted more 
tight, and he travelled a long distance, at great 
expense, that he miitht obtain it. 

SB. Waa returning. TTib time and the ronto 
were so arrangpil hy Divine Providence that 
Philip and the Ethiopian shouM arrive at the 
junction of the roads at the same hour. Every 
life in full of such providences.' " They ap- 
proached in different directions or converging 
lines until they met in a point like the apei of 
the letter V : but having met they soon separated 
■gain, like the crossing lines of the letter X, and 
probably never saw each other more in the 
body."* 

And dttinK in hia chariot read, was read- 
ing. " It was a maiirn of the Rabbis that one 
who was on a journey, and without a companion, 
■lionld busy himself in the study of the law."* 



He waa reading aloud aa was the custom. When 
riding alone on a long journey, this would he a 
very pleasant occupation. 

"The great Jewish teachers insisted, in many 
instances, upon their scholars reading aloud. 
They would say, in effect, 'If you wish this word 
to abide in you, you must speak it sloncl.^ It is 
more easy for some minds to learn by the far 
than by the eye ; their minds require both the 
eye and the ear to cooperate in the act of mem- 
ory. I speak to the eiperience, probably, of 
many, when I say that utterance aloud is of- 
ten a very powerful ud to mental r 



29, Then the Spirit aaid, hy «....= .... 
pulse, influencing not merely his feelings, 
judgment ; producing not merely an imt 
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SO And Philip ran """"' to Rim; and heard him t^iiTi-Kutlw 
TJnderstandest thou wliat thou readest? 

81 And he said, ■" How can I, except some °?m2SS'* " guide 
tHou^iii Philip """*^«°>"<' come up and sit with him. 



8:30,31. 
Kv&t. and said. 



e Sm Rom. 10. 14. 



d Jobs 16, 11 



e Cp. I Kin. 20. 33 & 2 Kin. 10. II 



80. And Philip nm tMtlier, not only showing 
tlie eHKemMS of his obedience, bat from neoea- 
ntj, if he would join the coiDpan; of travellen. 
And vbile ranning bende the cfaariot he ovec- 
liMrd him r«Bd the prophat Xuiu. Qreek for 

The citation which follovB ahowi ttiiit he was 
nadii^ from tho Greek trBnal&tion made in 
Efn^pt, and not from tlie Hebrew. Saab a roll 
would be made b; hand on paiohnient and wa« 




A KmoA, 01 BoMm TaATnxnw Cuwun with 



jliipeeil to tha 
pwty, with their bicii>ge. 
Uinirot, tH*T nriiT^ mfldcia ui uarib 
the colusmi of Tnju ud M. Aurelliu. 






TBr; sipemiTe, " a pearl of great price." He 
hmd probably bon^ht it in Jerusalem in order to 
Mndy the qnestions discDBiied there oonceminK 
the Meesiah.' 

UndentMidMt tbou what thou r«adert 1 In 
the Greek there is a play upon the word for un- 
tteraand (giiiSiktis, "to know") and rtad (anagi- 
nMcfii, " to know amin." that is, to read, because 
the letter characters beinc permanent enable one 
to know ^rain and attain what the; say). St. 
Panl usea the aarae pla; npon these words in 3 
Cot. 'S: 2; ginSikomrne, tnown, and anaginStlo- 
mtai. read, of all men. There is a well-known 
parallel sayinx of the Eni|ieror Julian with refer- 
ence to (he ChriHlian writincs. AufgiiSn; tgnSn; 
talegnUn, " 1 read ; lunderatood ; Icondenmed ; ' 
and the famous retort of the bishop, — 



•I fiu tfnei, ouk in lalffnSi. 

lor If you undmlood, you would not mndrmn. 

SI. How can I, except some nuui thonld 
^nide mel The passage in Isaiah waa a very 
difficult one fur a Jew to understand. It seemed 
almoat impossible to put together the idea of 
Christ as a Bofferer, as despised and slain, and the 
promise that be should be a glorious king, tri- 
umphing over the world. Only the facts could 
Botve the problem ; and these facts were familiar 
to Philip. 

Thb Nbbd or Helph ron vmdebbtanduio 
tbbFullMeaninooftheSci{IPtithf.h. There 
ia enough of Scripture that is perfectly plain fur 
arery one to be guided safely tbruugli life to 
heaven ; like the light and sir and water in thi^ir 
familiar nses. We can see plainly enoagh with 
our eyes for our ordinary daily lite. 

But there are many thin^ one can see with a 
miaroscope and telescope which he could never 
learn without those aids. There are depths and 
heautiea and powers and blessinKs, which only an 
interpreter can reveal. .Scientific men are the 
interpreters of oatore. So are artists. So are 
thinkers. We cannot have loo many of them. 
We can often see a thing very clearly after it is 
painted out to as, which yet entirely escaped our 
notice before. A picture eiplained by an artist 
has been a new picture ever since, though we 
had seen it many times. A fact of nature pointed 
ont by a scientist has illumined some portion of 
God's works which were unknown before. The 
same is true of the Scriptures. Researches in 
every department of knowledge are throwing 
light on the Bible. Different personssee the truth 
from different standpointa and from varied ei- 
periencea. Each one can help to interpret the 
Bible to others. He is not wise who walks among 
treasures of knowledge, and over untold riches 
in the earth beneath hia feet, and will learn only 
what he can find out for himself without on in* 



1 Compan BBaysa'i PBarimal 



tt Xvaac«Uit wfasa he wis snnWng to 
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32 Mm ibe place of the scripture which he mndtng was tbia, 
■*■ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 
And m' a lamb ""'"'' before his shearer' udnmb, 
So SS'o^^b not his mouth : 
33 In his ' humiliation his judgment was taken away : 

For his life is taken from the earth. 
84 And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? of himself, or of some otheri '"*"' 

y OiM fnui iHi. B3. T, 8. irfalch *». f Cp. P^I. 2. B. 



luT* taken days or WMks to have learned by 
mjaelf. Hore tban one book has been to roe a 
mwrarelatioo. Read Ruakin'a interpratatian of 
Hiltod'a Comui, in his Sttamt and Liliti. for a 
fin* axample. The reason for teachen, preachen, 
and booki, ii to interpret to other*. The]' are 
like thoM wbo open the secret doon in an old 
«aatle, nnnotieed till pointed out, bnt opening into 
tieMnrea of gold and jewels and art. 



Tbe 11111. null Tolcfi In kutnmn'i hath, 
YODicAplB wood tbfl bnTnlDgbnih.''! 

And lt« deairad, nptmUiat, calUd lo hii tide, 
hence, tnlreattd, baoaght. 

S£. Hm pU«e, TtpiDxi). from wtpt, around, and 
tx—y to liavt, lo held ; hence, an tncompauing, 
thence, Aat uAt'cA is containtd in the compnM, the 
cententi, especially of a vriting:. The BecUon 
which he was reading contained the folloiiing 
paasafte, which vaa its central theme. The paa- 
aage ii quoted from the Septuagint, or Greek ver-- 
■ion, of laaiah 63: T, 8. Ea waa led aa a ihaep 
to tba ilkQghtar. He unresistiuKly went to his 
aacrificial death nn the croes, aa the lamb for the 
eiening sacrifice to the altar. The cliapter from 
which these Tersee are taken ci 






referi 






chai- 



trofChH 

33. In hii htimiliAtiou hli jadgmuit wu 

takMiaiWft;,thejadgtDentljnstice)dueti)him. A 
fair trial waa not accorded to him. as is pliunly seen 
in the aooount of the trial of Jesus. Who shall 
dMUnhijgansntionI "The Hebrew seenu to 
mean, as in R. V, text, ' and as for his generation 
who among ikim considered that he was ont off 
out of the land of the living ? for the tnungres- 
^ooofm; people,' etc."' InWendt'sreTision of 




Meyer, the words are taken to mean, " who can 
fitly declare the number of those who share hia 
life," his spiritual prosperity, which came not only 
in spite of, but throogh his humiliation. Oloag, 
Hackett, De Wette, Kendall, Meyer {earlj edi- 
tions), Alford, understand this aa equiratent to, 
Who can describe bis oontemporariea ? Thur 
wickeduesa is so great, it is beyond woida to ei- 
presB. Sohaff rendereitasfollawi ; "Butthon^ 
so lowly, so mean, so poor, was his samblanoa on 




From Harper's Die 



iim)%% 



earth, who shall declare hia generation ? It is 
ineffable ! For he is the eternal Son of God, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father." 

His Ufa li taken, atptToi, to tai:t with violenee, 
as the capture of a city, 

34. Of whom apaaketii ttiB prophet thUI 
The earlier Jewish authorities all nnderBlood 
chapter 53 of Isaiah to refer to the Doming Me»- 

DDlgsnt BesTDh, certsln Wrltlon Words, and tbe Uidag 
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8 : 35-38. 



35 '^ PhiUp opened his mouth, * and iJ^2iSiftS;?uS8 scripture, "^"^ • preached 
unto him Jesus. 

36 And as they went on *ihe^ way, they came unto a certain water; and the 
eunuch Baffi?l5Kjid, /lere is water ; ■' what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 

Q>T # And Philip said. If thoa belierest wiUi all thine heart, thou loayest. And he unswered and said, 1 believe that 
JesoB Christ is the Son of God. 

38 And he commanded the chariot to stand still : and they both went down 
^^ into the water, both Philip and the eimuch ; and he baptized liim. 

A Luke 24. 27. Cp. ch. 17. 2 & 18. 28. < See ch. 6. 42. j ch. 10. 47. * This verse not in the R. Y. 



fliah. Later, some applied it to the nation, and 
■ome to the prophet himself. Of himself. The 
Ethiopian may have been acquainted with the 
tradition that Isaiah was placed between the 
halves of a split log and sawn asunder. 

86. Then Philip . . . began at the same ecrip- 
tnre. Which was fuliilled in Jesus, and has 
been fulfilled in no other. And preached, tinjy* 
ytkicraro, announced to him the glad tidings of 
JeeuB. Philip showed the strange and marvellous 
correspondence between the many descriptions of 
the Messiah in the prophets and the then well- 
known life of Jesus of Nazareth. He placed 
Jesus in his life, death, and character beside the 
picture of the Messiah which the prophets had 
painted, and all could see that the picture was 
a portrait of Jesus. He could also esplain how 
this humiliation and sacrifice were the means by 
which the glories of the Messiah and his king- 
dom were to be attained, and he could illustrate 
it by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the 
character of the church, its deeds, and its in- 
fluence as already shown in Jerusalem. 

86. They came unto a certain water. Ac- 
cording to Jerome and Eusebius the place of 
baptism was Bethsura, two miles west of Hebron. 
Canon Tristram locates it about a day^s journey 
from Hebron towards Gkza, at a stream which 
flowed into the Wady BU-Hesy, probably the 
same which Dr. Thomson calls " a fine stream of 
water southwest of Latron, called Marubah, deep 
enough in some places even in June to satisfy the 
utmost wishes of our Baptist friends.'' ** This 
Marubah," says I>r. Ilovey, **is merely a local 
name for the great Wady Surar, given to it on 
account of copious fountains which supply it with 
water during summer." Professor (reorge Adam 
Smith locates it near the deserted old Gaza. See, 
here is water. Or simply, *' Behold water I " 
This was saying, *' I believe in Jesus, I accept 
him as my Saviour, and now I wish to confess 
him by baptism," as all other Christians had been 
doing. Without doubt Philip had told him about 
baptism as the Christian way of acknowledging 
Christ. 



87. If thou belieyest, etc. This verse is want- 
ing in the best manuscripts, and was probably in- 
serted from some marginal note made to keep 
readers from error. But the words are exactly 
true, and are found in other Scriptures, and are 
implied in the fact of baptism. It is precisely 
that believing with all the heart which is the 
condition of a profession of faith. As Professor 
Knowling says, *^ These w^ords may well have 
expressed what actually happened, as the ques- 
tion in ver. 3(5 evidently required an answer." I 
belieye that JeeuB Chriet is the Son of Ood. 
He believed with his mind and his heart. Ue 
believed in him as his Master and his Saviour. 
Such faith, leading to love and obedience, is sal- 
ration. 

88. He commanded the chariot. He ordered 
the chariot-driver to stop, and of course the 
whole retinue would see what took place, and 
they may certainly be regarded as the nucleus of 
a congrregation to be established in Ethiopia.^ 
He baptised him. This was the rite through 
which he made a public profession of his faith in 
Jesus. 

Note the steps in the progress of a soul from 
darkness to light, and compare with Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress as far as the Palace Beauti- 
ful, whence he was sent forth clothed in the 
Christian's armor. 

1. He was deeply in earnest, and went on a 
long, dangerous, and costly journey to find the 
true religion. 

2. He did this agidnst many influences that 
held him back. 

3. He went to the religious people and meet- 
ings where he thought he could learn about the 
true God and his service. 

4. He read the Bible carefully to learn the 
way. 

5. He was not discouraged because he did not 
find the light. 

(). He accepted the help of one who knew the 
truth from experience. 

7. As soon as he saw that Jesus was the true 
Saviour, he accepted him with all his heart. 



«!■ 
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39 And when they '^SS"* up out of the water, * the Spbit of the Lord 
' caught away Philip? SS the eunuch saw him no more,* *fS he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

40 But Philip was found at A-z5'tiis : and passing through he preached 
tbeg^to all the cities, till he came to C8es-^re'&. 



ilKin. 1&12. 2 Kin. 2. 16. SmIl 3. 12, 14 & 8. 3 A U. 1, 24 ^fc 43. 5. / See 2 Cor. 12. 2. 



8. As Bocm as he felt that he was a true disci- 
ple he desiied to confess Christ by baptism, in 
the presence of his whole retinae. Confession 
strengthens the character and confirms the choice. 
Like Cortex, on landing on the Mexican shores, 
it bnms the ships behind him. No. better, no 
simpler, no more beautiful or expressive way of 
confessing Christ has ever been found, or even 
iniagined, than that of baptism. 

9. Then he went on to lus home, to use all his 
influence and wealth for making known the gos- 
pel to his countrjrmen. ** There is a tradition,'* 
says Professor Schaff, "that this minister of 
Candace, whose name was Judich, preached the 
gospel, on his return to Ethiopia, with great suc- 
cess, and that his royal mistress was among his 
couTerts." 

THE PABTDTG OF THE WATS, rers. 39, 40. 

89. The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, Ijpfwofftf carried q/T swiftly, suddenly, and 
hy force. ** The disappearance, as the context 
shows, was regarded as supernatural.'* ^ In- 
stances of a similar miraculous rapture occur in 



the history of Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 12 ; 2 Kings 
2 : 16). " The expression asserts that he left the 
eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent 
monition from above, but not that the mode of his 
departure was miraculous in any other respect.** ^ 
Azid he (the eunuch) went on hia way rejoidng. 
In his new-found treasure, in his conscious posses- 
sion of Christ and his salvation. Nothing else in 
the world could bring so much joy. '^ It was," 
says Bonar, '* jojfrom God, joy in God, the joy qf 
God.** 

40. But Philip was found at Aiotus. The 
preposition is us (to, into), implying that he was 
carried into the city, and was staying there.^ 
Azotus was the ancient Ashdod (1 Sam. 5 : 1-7), 
about ten miles northeast of Gaza. Philip 
preached here and then in all the cities along 
the Mediterranean coast till he came to C«i- 
area, where he made his home. Here Paul and 
Luke called upon him several years later. He 
had four daughters who prophesied. It is prob- 
able that he made this chief city of Palestine, 
under the Roman rule, the centre of Christian 
work. 
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Saul. 
vers. 1-30. 



Pboobsssof 

THE Church. 

ver. 31. 

Peter. 
vera. 32-43. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

ACTS OF SAUL AND PETER. 



Saul, who is called Paul. 

Saul, the persecutor. 

Meets Jesus on the way to Damascns. 

The great conflict. 

TransformeNd into a disciple of Jesus. 

Preaches at Damascus. 

Three years in retirement. 

Returns to Damascus ; is persecuted ; escapes over the city wall. 



Preaches at Jerusalem. 
Driven away hy persecution. 
Gk>e8 to Tarsus. 
Rest from persecution. 

(Daily religious life. 
Edified. 
Multiplied. 
A home missionary. 
At Lydda. JEueaa restored. 

. , \ Dorcas restored to life. 

At Joppa. j g.^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 



Time. Saul^s conversion, a. d. 
m (Hastings' Bib, Die), 

Authorities vary several years: 
McGiffert, 31 (scarcely possi- 
ble) ; Ramsay, 33 ; Thatcher, 34, 
35 ; Rendall, Lewin, and most 
earlier authorities, A. d. 37. 

Place. Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus. 



Saul, who is called Paul. 1. His Name. 
He was probably named Saul after the first king 
of his nation 'SavKos (Sauloe), Greek, in the 
Acts when spoken of; but Soo^A (Saoul), Hebrew 
in Greek letters, when spoken to. Saul had also 
the Roman name Paul, ^* Little,'* inherited from 
his Roman citizenship, and he probably was called 
by both names from childhood. In the history 
the Roman name was first applied to him at 
Cyprus, at the beginning of his missionary journeys 
into the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. This 
change was perfectly natural, and may have been 
hastened by the fact that Saulos in Greek means 
" Waddling, '' which would not be noticed in 
Hebrew lands where king Saul was familiar, 
while Paulus was not an uncommon name among 
the patrician families of Rome. 

2. Birth. He was bom in Tarsus, Cilicia, 
while from a notice of Jerome it is thought that 
the family originally came from Gischala in 
Galilee. 

3. Family and Social Position. His parents 
were Jews of pure descent (Phil. 3 : 5 ; Acts 23 : 
6), strict Pharisees in belief and life, possessed of 
Roman citizenship, which, says Professor Ramsay, 
" may be taken as proof that his family was one 
of distinction, and at lea^t moderate wealth/* ^ 
" It is certain,** says McGiffert, *^ that his man- 
ners were those of a citizen of the world familiar 
with the habits of good society, . . . and that he 
felt at home in association with all classes of 
people, . . . even in the presence of the supers 



cilious scholars of Athens, or of magistrates, pro- 
consuls, and princes. . . . He came, therefore, 
from an honorable and very likely wealthy family, 
whose dignity and influence must have been con- 
siderable." ^ 

It is apparent from notices in the Epistles, as 
well as the Acts, that Paul was poor during his 
early missionary career, while later, in CsBsarea 
and Rome and the voyage between, he appears 
as a man of distinction and means. Professor 
Ramsay interprets this as meaning that Paul was 
disowned and cast off by his family as an apostate 
and foe to his race and his religion, on account of 
his becoming a Christian. So he himself says in 
Phil. 3 : 8, that for Christ's sake he had suffered 
the loss of all things, and counted them but refuse ; 
while later he inherited from his father's estate, 
so that on his voyage Paul had servants and en- 
. joyed much respect, ** such as a penniless traveller 
without a servant to attend on him would never 
receive either in the first century or the nine 
teenth." » 

4. His Education. Till he was about twelve 
years old Paul lived in the atmosphere of a cul- 
tured, refined, scholarly university town. '* It is 
impossible,** says Professor Thatcher, ** not to 
see a great difference between him and the twelve 
in this respect.** " He breathed a Grecian atmos- 
phere in his boyhood, but he did not receive a 
Greek education.** The Hebrews ** regarded 
Greek literature, and with some show of reason, 
as grossly immoral,** and would no more have 



< Paul thf Traveller, pp. 36, 310-312. * ApoMtolic Ap€, pp. 114-UO. > Pa^H the fravtUer^ pp. 34, 812-310. 
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allowed their boji " to itiidj the Greek poela 
Mid dranutiita thui k Poritan in the nign of 
Gharlei II. would have aet hii boj to stodT the 
diamatia literature of that age." > " Strict Jew- 
iahfamiEealieldalooI from the Greek Mhools. . . ■ 
At the Mme time St. Paul oonld not but reoeiTe 
iulelleotaa) ■Utnnlm, it onl; 
hy way of avanion , from anch 
a theatre of Tnental activity. 
His master Qamaliel is aaid 
to have snooaraKed Greek 
studic*. Eapedally when 
Saul retnroed home after hia 
ooDTeruon (Ante 9 ; 30 ; 11 : 
23 ; Oal. 1 : 21) with hi* mia- 
non to the heathen definitely 
in view, we oaniuit loppoBe 
that he failed to use the fa- 
oilitiea afforded by hi^ natire 
city for rtndying the Gentile 
thought of the day." ' At 
•u early age he waa aent to 
Jemaalem, where bb atudied 
the law nndei Gamaliel (Acta 
23: 3; S: 31). The whole 
of Jernaalem 



bnilt, with eyebrows meeting, rather long-Doeed, 
and with motions f nil of grace, f or sometimefl he 
seemed like a man and sometimea like an angel. 
His manner was singularly winning.' " ■ 

G. Uu Crabactbb. We can easily aee that 
Paul moat have had a winsome oharactaii greatly 



S. His PsBflOKAL TrjUtb. 
A* to hia personal appear- 
anoe we aie nncertain. The 
statement he quotee ooDcem- 
ipf himself <2Cor.I0: 10) ia 
a aoaer of his enemiea that 
" bii bodily preaance ia weak 
and his speech oontempti- 
bl«." It may haie some ba- 
in* of truth. From all we 
ean gather he was a man of 



nhly some penonal defect, bat a man of phy- 
ncal strength and tcracious attraetiTeosBs, giving 
such an imprenon of power that he could qnell 
mob* to listen, and impreas andieuoea of princes 
and polentatea. At Lystra he was compared to a 
heathen god, hia friend regarded as Jopiter from 
hia aiie, and Panl as Merenry, who ia always re- 
pnaentad as Tigoroua and graceful and eloquent. 
" In the AcU ^Fixui and Thtkla, the fiivt Chria- 

descriptioo of Paul which ia probably baaed on a 
true tradition. In this he is described as ' a raaa 
small in siie, hald-headed, bandy-legged, weQ 




ind In the ca t ecombe 



iooieaaed after hia oouTeraion. He had the na- 
ture which could write the glory of love in I Cor. 
13. He had a strong will, an iutense. pasMonate 
natore that conquered all obstacles ; a deep re- 
ligions nature, deuriug to do right, and to serve 
God, full of aspirations and longii^e after the 
good. The beat description uf his mental ohar- 
acterietica is by Lyman Abbott.* He was a 
■eer and a prophet, a great orator, a poet, not 
acholaatic or philoeophical. He was not a Calvin, 
bot rather an Isaiah. Plato, Browning, " but ■ 
Browning on fire with a moral intensity such aa 
Browning never knew." "Philosopher among 
poela ia Browning \ poet among phila»lJien ia 



< Bee h/nm AMntt's Lift and LtUtri a/ Paul, pp. 
19-39. 
■ Prof. O. O. rfadlay In Hsutingi' Bii. Die. Bm Bsm- 



cisn (4tta cnntaiy) amSna 
tian. — '* wltb a genikl eipreBloa of 
Hiisiblr, isniMt, sully acoHslbk, 
with tb* Holy BpMt." '"' 
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6 : 1, 2. 



1 ^S? Saul, "-yet -breathing ^"tiSStSS^ and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord, went unto ** the high priest, 

2 And *Skl^ of liim letters to Da-mfts'ciis ,^to the '' synagogues, that if he 
found any that were of « ttewJy; Whether ^^^ "^^^ men or women, he might bring 
them bound ^^ Jerusalem. 



m yen. 13, 21. See ch. 8. 3. n Cp. Pk 27. 12 & 2 Maoc. 9. 7. o eh. 22. 5 A 26. 10. p ch. 22. 19. Cp. Luke 
12. 11 & 21. 12. 9 ch. 19. 9, 23 & 24. 14,22. Cp. ch. 16. 17 A 18. 25, 26 & 22. 4 ^fc laai. 30. 21 & 35. 8 & Amoe 8. 14. 



Paul ; prophet, seer, preacher, orator, interpreter 
of Christ ^8 spirit to the thoug^ht of the world. ^' 

8ATJL THE FESSEOUTOR, vers. 1, 2. 

1. And, better '"but," in contrast with Philip 
and his work for Christ, taking up the narrative 
from Acts 8 : 3. Saul, yet, still. Although some 
time had elapsed. Sanies burning zeal had not 
declined in fenror. Breathing out, iijorvitov^ 
breathing in, or upon, as against the disciples.^ 
Ihreateninge and slanghter. In the Greek 
construction the case (genitive, in which these 
words are) marks the cause or source of the 
** breathing ; '* breathing hard out qf threatening 
and murderous desire.^ These *'were, as it 
were, the atmosphere which he breathed, and 
in and by which he lived." ^ Not prayer but per- 
secution was his ** vital breath." It most have 
greatly intensified his rage to see that the more 
be persecuted the church, the faster it grew ; and 
his every effort to pnt out the gospel fire but 
spread the flames. It is quite probable that the 
fierceness of his zeal against Christians at this 
time may have been caused i>artly by the inner 
conflict of his soul. Slaughter. Acts 26 : 10 im- 
plies that others were martyred besides Stephen. 
Went, of his own accord, a proof of his intense 
eagerness.' High priest, probably Joseph Caiar 
phas, who as chief of the Jews exercised author- 
ity in such matters. *^It is always the actual 
high priest who presides." ^ 

2. Letters to Bamaseas. Whither doubtless 
not a few of those persecuted in Jerusalem had 
gone in order to be safe in another province. 
Damascus is probably the most ancient city in the 
world, built, according to Jewish tradition, by 
Uz, the grandson of N(Mih. It is situated in one of 
the most beautiful and fertile plains in the world, 
about 2200 feet above the sea-level, on the banks 
of the Barada (Abana of 2 Kings), **the cool," 
" the golden stream " of the ancient Qreeks. It 
is about 140 miles north of Jerusalem. 

In St. Paul's time it must have had a large 



population. The Jewish population alone was 
said to be 50,000. In a tumult under Nero 10,000 
Jews were put to death .^ It has a present popu- 
lation of between 150,000 and 250,000, composed 
of Jews, Moslems, and Christians. It is now 
under Turkish rule. Travellers describe with 
enthusiasm the marvellous beauty and salubrity 
of its sites In the autumn of 1895 a railroad 
was completed between Beyrout and Damascus. 
*^ Its architecture does not bear close inspection, 
but when seen from a distance it is singularly im- 
posing. Tapering minarets and swelling domes 
tipped with golden crescents rise up in every 
dh'ection from the confused mass of white ter- 
raced roofs, while in some places their tops gleam 
like diamonds amid the deep green foliage." ^ 
It is said that when Mahomet first saw the city, 
it seemed so much like Paradise that he refused 
to enter, because God had decreed but one para- 
dise to man, and ** who taketh this on earth fore- 
goes the one to be." ^ 

To the synagogues. The seat of Jewish au- 
thority there. Azi^ of this way. Of "the Way," 
with a capital W. Christ is the Way. The gos- 
pel ii the Way. It is the Way of salvation, the 
Way of true worship, the Way to the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, the Way to heaven. It is the 
Way out of sin, out of the evils of society, out of 
troubles, out of temptation. It is an ideal, but 
more : it is the way to reach the ideal. It is a 
system of morality, but it is more : it bestows the 
power by which men become moral. Ken or 
women. Perhaps there were an unusual number 
of women converts, for Josephus remarks that the 
women of Damascus were addicted to the Jewish 
religion.'^ The fact is also stated to indicate the 
excessive violence of Saul ** who had no respect 
for the sex, which even armed enemies in the 
heat of battle were accustomed to spare." ^ 

Bring them bound unto Jerusalem, where was 
the highest authority who alone could put any to 
death, or inflict the severest penalties, and where 
the influences against Christianity were strongest. 



> M. R. Yiooent. * Knowling. 

* The rtody of the motiTet of Pftul in thie penecntlon, 
as revealed in the narrative and in the Epiatlee, ia both 
intereating and helpf oL They are moat clearly aet forth 
in lfatheaon*s Spiriiuai DtvelopmmU qf 8L Paul and 
Abbott*a Hfe and Letters qf Paul, 



* JoeephuB, Jewish Wars, 7 : 8, 7 ; 2 : 20, 2. 

* McCIintock and Strong, Cyclopedia. 

* Bee arUcle in Hastinga* Bib. Die., and Geo. Adam 
Smith*! Historical Geography, p. G41, etc 

T Jewish Wars, 2 1 20, 2. 
■Calrin. 
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absolutely opposed to all PauPs ideals and hopes. 
Suffering was incompatible with Messiahship. 
Suffering was the mark of God's displeasure. 
Where were the dominion and power, and glory 
and victories, of the promised kingdom of God ? 
It is no wonder that Paul felt that he must stop 
this growing heresy, this hope-destroying power, 
by killing or imprisoning its advocates. 

4. It is quite probable that the fires of hb zeal 
were intensified by the beginning of an internal 
conflict. He was kicking against the pricks 
(ver. 6). 



3 And ''as he journeyed, ?t came to pass that be°d^wnigh onto D&-m&s'ctls : and sud- 
denly there ffiSS* round about him a light <£? S heaven : 

r For vert. 3-8, see ch. 22. 6-11 A 26. 12-18. Cp. 1 Cor. 15. 8. 
What Authokity had the High Priests 

OYER PbOPUE in DAMASCUS? (1) All Jews, 
however remote their dwelling, acknowledge Je- 
rusalem as the capital of their nation. (2) The 
Romans, at least up to this period, never disturbed 
the Jews in the exercise of their religion, but 
often protected them from the interference of 
others. (3) The great benefactor of the Jews was 
the illustrious Julius Ciesar. His decrees were 
the foundation of their privileges. Hiajirtt de- 
cree, B. c. 47, included these words : *' / command 
that Uyrcanui and his children do retain all the 
rights of the high priest, whether established by law 
or accorded by courtesy, ^^ Augustus Caasar con- 
finned the privileges of the Jews; thus the 
high priest and elders of the Holy City exercised 
the same sort of spiritual supremacy over the 
synagogues of the adjacent countries, as the Pope 
and cardinals have since assumed over the 
churches in communion with Rome.^ 

Why Paul was so EIarnkst in persecctinq 
Christians. 1. He was intensely religious, and 
felt that the Christians were overthrowing the 
very foundations of religion. 

2. His opposition was less against the real char- 
acter of Jesus than against a caricature received 
through prejudiced and deformed views prevalent 
among hts enemies, as if seen in distorting mir- 
rors. He himself says that he persecuted igno- 
rantly in unbelief. 

Paul would doubtless have loved Jesus had he 
known him personally as he was. He probably 
had never seen him. No Gospels were yet writ- 
ten, telling the story of his life and teachings. 
Jesus was misrepresented as a bastard, a leader 
of ignorant fishermen, followed by a ragged regi- 
ment of the ignorant and vicious, publicans, and 
harlots. He preached the highest morality, but 
his keenoit satire and severest invective were less 
against open sinners than the respectable leaders 
whom he called robbers and hypocrites. He was 
represented as opposed to the divine Mosaic law, 
and to the temple whose overthrow he foretold. 
He was crucified as a blasphemer of religion, a 
traitor, and disturber of the peace. And yet his 
followers declared that he was now alive, and 
these followers were rapidly increasing. 

3. But still more : this man crucified as a male- 
factor, accursed of God, claimed to be the Jewish 
Messiah. This man of suffering, with the follow- 
ing described above, claimed to fulfil all the 
glorious prophecies and hopes of the nation, 
while his character, career, and methods were 



THE C0NVEB8I0N OF PAUL. vers. 3-21. 

The clearest view of this event is received by 
placing all three accounts side by side. Compare 
22: 6-16; 2(): 12-lH. 

8. Ab he joumeTed. Perhaps on horseback, 
as usually represented by painters, or on a camel, 
according to Canon Cook ; on an ass or mule, ac- 
cording to Felten. And his "" followers were some 
mounted, some on foot, like a caravan of the 
present day.^' ^ Near Damascus. Probably 
within sight of the beautiful city. Professor 
Wilkinson represents a terrific thunderstorm on 
earth ; and in the sky, unseen, are the spirits of 
Stephen and the martyrs whom PauPs zeal had 
slain for Jesus* sake, like ** a great cloud of wit- 
nesses," watching and waiting to see the trans- 
formation of the fierce persecutor into a loving 
disciple.^ 

Suddenly (ahout noon, Acts 22: 6) there 
shined round about him a light from heaven. 
** The light was * above the brightness of the 
sun* (Acts 26: IH). The midday glare of an 
Eastern sun is of itself exceedingly bright, and 
the hour was chosen, we cannot doubt, in order 
that ^ the glory ' of this heaven-sent light should 
not be confounded with any natural phenomena. 
It was in the midst of this glory that Christ was 
seen by Sanl (1 Cor. 15 : 8), so that he can enumer^ 
at« himself among those who had beheld the Lord 
after his resurrection."' See, also. Acts 9: 17, 
27. The image of Christ was stamped forever 
on his memory. '* The light was the Shekinah, 
which shone round Moses on the Mount, rested on 
the golden mercy-seat of the Ark, filled the 
temple on the dedication morning, shone on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and years after was 
seen by John in his lonely watch at Patmos en- 
compassing the Son of man. 

**In this blinding light, Saul perceived the 
glorified body of Jesus. This we gather from the 



1 Lswin, 81. Paul, 



* The Epic 0/ Saul. 



• Cambridge Bible. 
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9:4-6. 



4 And he fell uiSn the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou ' me ? 

5 And he said. Who art thou, Lord ? And '^'^ifi^it^' I am Jesus ' whom thou 

"nPTRppiif p<5<" • *' ** *^"^ '**' '**** ^^ ^*^^ aimlnftt the pricks. 

6 And he treiublinK and astonished said, Lord,what wilt thoa have me to do ? And the Lord said unto him, t Arise, 
but rise, 

and enter luto the city, and it shall be told thee " what thou must do. 



«Cp. Isai. 63. 9&Zech. 2. 8. / Cp. Eeek. 3. 22 & OaL 1. 1. u ver. IG. Cp. 1 Cor. 9. 16. 



words of Ananias: * Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way * (ver. 17) ; and of Barnabas : * he 
(Saol) had seen the Lord in the way * (ver. 27). 
Paul also frequently affirms and emphasizes that 
he had seen Jesus (22 : 14 ; 1 Cor. 9 : 1 ; 15: 8)/' i 
He appears never to have recovered his sight 
as before, and to have ever afterwards suffered 
from a painful disease of the eyes. It was prob- 
ably due to this partial blindness that he failed 
to recognize the high priest when he addressed 
him in the council (Acts 23 : 5). It seems to be 
alluded to also in Gal. 4: 13-15, where iPaul says 
the Galatians ** would have plucked out their 
own eyes and given them to him,'' and in Gal. 6: 
11, where he speaks of the ** large letters'' in 
which he had written the epistle. At other times 
he employed an amanuensis. It is probable that 
this dimness of sight was the "thorn in the 
flesh," against which the apostle prayed so fer- 
vently (2 Cor. 12 : 7).2 

4. FeU to the earth. Blinded and amazed. 
The whole company fell with him. Heard a 
▼oice. Clear and distinct to him, but a mysteri- 
oos sound to others (see on ver. 7). St. John, when 
he saw the same glorified Jesus who now spoke to 
Saul, '* fell at his feet as dead " (Rev, 1 : 14-17). 

Saul, SauL In the Hebrew tongue (Acts 20 : 
14). This is curiously confirmed by the fact that 
in all three accounts the name of Saul here is a 
transliteration of the Hebrew way of spelling Saul, 
Saoul^ while in every other case the Greek form 
Saulos is used. Why persecutest thou me ? He 
thought he was persecuting the disciples of a poor 
rabbi, an impostor, a crucified malefactor; and 
instead, he now saw that he was persecuting this 
glorious being, this living and glorified Jesus, 
worthy indeed to be the Messiah. 

5. Who art thou, Lord? T/s c7, K6pi€. '' The 
title is here used in reverent and awestruck re- 
sponse to the question of a speaker, in whose 
voice, accompanied as it was by the supernatural 
light, Saul recognized a divine utterance — it is 
therefore more than a mere word of respect, as 
in 16 : 30 ; 25 : 26 ; it indicates, as St. Chrysostom 



noted, a purpose to follow the voice, whether it 
was that of an angel or of God himself (Felten), 
* Jam parat se ad obediendum, qui prius insanie- 
bat ad persequendum ' (Augustine)." ^ 

Whom thou persecutest, in the person of his 
disciples. So in Matt. 10 : 40 : *^ He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me ; " and in Matt. 25 : 40: '* Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

So in The Vision of Sir Launfal^ the knight 
found tliat the desolate leper he fed was the 
Christ who suddenly 

** stood before him glorified. 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate.'* 

" Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.'* * 

The whole mission and work of Jesus depended 
on the success of his disciples and the gospel 
they represented. He who opposes the King^s 
soldiers opposes the King. 

It is hard for thee. These words and verse 
6 to *^ Arise" are not in the best manuscripts 
here, but were probably inserted in the later man- 
uscripts from Paul's own account of his conver- 
. sion (26 : 14, 15) where they belong, perhaps from 
a marginal note of explanation. 

To kick against the pricks, t. «., goads^ as un- 
ruly oxen sometimes did. The more they kicked 
against them the more they injured themselves, 
without escaping from their work. ** This was a 
common Greek proverb, expressive of the im- 
potent rage which hurts itself instead of its ob- 
ject, and is found in .£schylus, Euripides, and 
Pindar." 6 

Paul was fighting against his own awakened 
conscience ; against the true interpretation of the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah ; against the 
truth about Jesus ; against the influences of the 
Holy Spirit ; against the providence of God ; 
against eternal principles, invincible forces, the 
omnipotence of God himself.^ 

6. Trembling and astonished. For he saw 



1 Bchaff. * 8o Flumptre, Farrar, and others. 

* Knowling. * Lowell. * Rugeoe Btock. 

* Compare the Bcandinavian legend of Thor at the 
home of Odin, trying to lift the Mitgard serpent endr- 
ding the world like gravitation, and to drain Odin*s drink- 



WeU told hi Car- 



ing cup which was really the Ocean, 
lyle^s Hrrors and Hero- Worship, 

See, also, Geometry and Faith^ by Pres. Hill of Harvard, 
where it is shown that ** Things give out and fail, but 
Force* never." 
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7 And ' the men '^? journeyed with him stood speechless, " hearing iS* voice, 
but Mi^^ no man. 

c Cp. Du. 10. T. v Cp. ch. ^. e, with John 12, a). 



hii mm ooudnet and morni chaTucter in that 
liEht. 

Wbftl wilt thon IwTe m* to do 1 TIiu ii the 
ncit itep in the inqninr's progrm. He would see 
dearly what ia reqnimd of him. He wonld make 
hiadeowion, withail the facts before him. AllM. 



it« the clt7 (OamaMoa), and it shall b* 
I, eta. Ha waa not yet prepared for the 
a of his daty. It take* time for tha 
new thoa|3:hta and parposea to become calm and 
clear, tor his ilmbiions to mature. The experi- 
euoe of matore (JhriMtiaiifl can be a great help to 




H&rpaF^i DiedtTRary etf Clatricat IMrralun, by per. 



one inquirii^ tiie way. Suoh waa Eran^liat to 
Dunyan'a Chriatian, 

Note the three alcpa of Faura proKrefla toward 
the light : ID conviction ; CI) deaire to learn tha 
way : 13) help from Chriatian eiperienee. 

T. Bt4>0d ipMChlni, " It ia frivoloua to find 
a contradiction here with Acta 2»i : 14 " (where it 
ia aaid they all fell to the ground), Slaod is uned 
not in oontraat with falling, but with moring on : 
nor doei the ataikdine preclude a previoua falling. 
"We hare only to luppoM that the aight and 
Bound had affected Sanl's oompaniona in a leu 



HHTing a (the) voice. The aonnd of a voice, 
without underatandini: what the voice aaid, aa 
aUted in 2; : il. So we often apeak of not hearing 
a man when we hi-ar the sound of his voice, but 
dii not hear what he anya. Itvndall saya that the 
change in the conntructioii from the accuaative 
fwr^i' in ver. 4 to the genitive in ver. 7 ia " clearly 
intentional and ahould not be ignored," aa eipien- 
ing the diatinctJon between the voice that Saul 
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© : 8, 9. 



8 And Saul arose from the earth ; and when his eyes were opened, ' he saw 
SStK=; and they led him by the hand, and brought fc into Da-mas'ciis. 

9 And he was three day* without sight, and Sf" Sluhei eat nor drink. 



r Cp. ch. 22. 11. 



heard and the mere sound which his companions , 
heard. Here and elsewhere in this account, the 
accusative ^cvv^y denotes **the contents of the 
Toice," while the genitive 0»}^f, of a voice, is 
used when the thought is of IJie sound.^ 

Bat seeing no man. The hystanders saw the 
light (Acts 22 : 9), hut no person, implying that 
Paul did see Jesus as he states in 1 Cor. 15 : 8.''' 

8. When his eyes were opened (the lids un> 
closing) he saw no man. Imperfect tense de- 
noting a continued blindness. No man, fijiBtvtt, 
R. V. has a different reading, ob94ya, nothing, 
** This blindnras was the clearest proof that the 
appearances vouchsafed had been a reality.*' 

9. And he was three days without sight. The 
blindness of Saul was, no doubt, mercifully in- 
tended by Providence to compel him to attend 
without distraction to the great matters which 
had been placed before him. The state of his 
mind may be gathered from the fact that he took 
no food or drink during that interval. 

Charles Mackay has a poem in which Milton, 
blind to the blue sky, ** sees the bowers of para- 
dise;" and Beethoven, **Music*s G^reat High 
Priest,*' deaf to all sound, yet in his soul hears 
** jubilant hymns and lays of love.'' 

** IV> blind old Hilton's rayleas orbs 
A light divine is given. 
And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven." 

** On my bended knee 
I recognise thy purpoee clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone.'* * 

** And when a damp 
Fen round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trmnpet, whence he blew 
Sonl-animating strains — slss, too few." * 

The Great Conflict. Without doubt, these 
ihree days were a season of intense inward con- 
flict, alone and in darkness. It may be compared 
to the temptations of Jesus in the wilderness. 
The seventh chapter of Romans gives us some 
idea of one part of this conflict. 

On the one side was his duty, his allegiance to 



1 See Knowling, in loco. 

s lyman Abbott refers to Gonstantine, who thought he 
saw a croas in the sky ; to Loyola, who saw hosts of good 
and evil set in battle array sgafaist each other. ** Were 
theee real visions? I know no reason why we should 
think they were not.**— £^0 oiuf Lettert cfPaul. 



truth, his call from heaven, his conscience, the 
true, the beautiful, but less worldly and brilliant 
career for his nation and the world. 

On the other side was the necessity of giving 
up his ambitions and hopes ; his family, who 
would doubtless cast him off ; his friends among 
the rulers ; his wealth exchanged for poverty ; his 
honors for sneers, reproaches, and hate ; his com- 
fortable life for danger, toil, and death. Even 
more than these personal matters was the question 
concerning the glorious hopes for his nation, the 
ideals and visions of the prophets, of Jerusalem, 
the capital of the world, of all nations bowing 
down to the Jews and their religion, the Gentiles 
coming to its light, and kings to the brightness of 
its rising (Isa. 60 : 2), and all that magnificent 
picture more radiant with glory than the greatest 
poet ever dreamed. How could this come to pass 
with an obscure teacher for the Messiah, and even 
him crucified ? Then how could he give up the 
Word of God as he understood it, and the religion 
God had given them ? 

On the other hand he had some helps to a deci- 
sion. 

1. ** Versed as he was in the Bible, he could, 
even in his blindness, search the Scriptures, and, 
nnder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was enabled 
dearly to discern the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine in its fulness and truth." ^ 

2. He had seen something of the moral beauties 
of the disciples of Christ, in contrast with the 
character of most of the Jews. A nation of 
Stephens and Johns would be wonderful in its 
spiritual and political life. 

3. His vision of Jesus proved that he was alive. 
He could not believe in a dead Messiah. The 
vision rolled away the stone from the sepulchre, 
and Paul saw an ascended, divine, glorious Mes- 
siah. 

4. During this time probably was brought be- 
fore him the vision of what God would have him 
do, the work for which he was chosen by God, a 
glorious and blessed work (Acts 20 : 1(>-18), and 
perhaps also some of his sufferings for Christ^s 
sake (ver. 16). This was a strong motive for de- 
ciding aright. For any true soul there is no louder 
call to be a Christian than the call to heroism, to 



* Miss E. Lloyd on Milton''* Bliftdneu. 

* Wordsworth. See Dr. Bushnell's Moral Ute* of Dark 
Thing*. 

•Kitto. 
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10 Mw there was a certain disciple at DS-mda'cds, named An-S-nl'ils ; and 
itSlSd^fiii^iiwtSii in a vision, 'An-i-nl'Ss. And lie saitl, "Behold, I am here. 
Lord. 

11 And the Lord laid unto him. Arise, and go '?" tlie street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for SwSJISi Saul, .m»n''of Tiir'aQs: 
for behold, he prayeth'; 

12 And be hath seen "" "^^ a man named An-a-nl'as coining in, ' and EI'jito^' 
SS^ on him, that he might receive his sight' 



voib2a.ia. 



iOw.31.1. iHi.e.8. 



11.31. 39 A £2. 3. 



«iH^ and to raffer for the most glorions came 
tnar p t ot ntad to the lonl of mao. 

10. A ontalB diidple . . . nunvd AaaniM. 
It ia Kooi to hare umie one to rede«m the 
wune. We kxioT pothing farther about him 
tsccpt that "be tm a good mao. haviu^; a 
good report of all the Jews which dwelt " at 
DanuMnii (Acta 22: 12). 

TO him nid Om Lord la » rlaion. " The 

twidold nveladon to *"'"■" aod Saul ccrre 
^londa to the twofold reTelation afterwarda 
made to Peter and Comeliua, The heaitation 
of *"«"■" was overcome, like that of Peter 
hy the dinne comniaad." > 

11. Go fab) Uw atraat, fii^^,. from Ipiu, to 
dram, or ^^ot, tofiouji hence originally, Iht 
$tcing, nuA, or trad, of a body in motion ; then 
a almt or fane in a town, shut in by buildings 
on bodi aides, like the banks of a atrfa n 
throD^whichfiowor rash the crowds. Called 
StntgAt, now called Snltana, or Queen Street 
It ran in a direct line from east to west, and 
waaamileloDB, but ita appearance is stianKely 
ohaoged from that of the maenifioent road 
way whioh BToked the adnumtlon of ancient 
writeia. We nan jnotare to outselTea ita foi^ 
mer aplendar by the remains of colonaadea 
and arches, which can still be traced. It was 
a hundred feet wide, with side pavementa for 
foot paaacDKera, separated by marble colon 
nadea from the eentral roadway, and, half 
wa7 alone the street, the triumphal arch 
He three archways of tbe gates may atiil be 
tnoed (one ia pictured in the accompanying 
snt). We cannot leave Damaaaus without 
ntendoning a relic of the Christianity which 
Paul fint preached there. Otbi an arch in what 
was ouoe the cathedisl where Chiysoatom 
preaohed, but which for centuriea haa been a 
moaqne, the naurpera have neglected to chisel out 
a prophecy, whioh every visitor has read in- 
•eribed In Qreek : " Thy kingdom, O Christ, is 



an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion en- 
dureth throughout all generation*." * 
In tbe home of Jndaa. Nothing- ia known of 




I probably not then a Christian, but 
one to whom Paul had letters. Behold, ha 
prajetil. lie is asking God for light and 
help.' 

12. And hAth leen in a Tision. in answer to 
hia prayer. Tills vi^on and 



•.taax Triatrsm, lo SvadaySriuift Tina, IKI7. 
loapan Oostbe'* dying cry, "Mors light." Si 
s layi oar piayer ilwiild ba ** If or* lors." Fa 



lopOWBt 



letsUed 
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13 B^f" An-a-nl'as answered. Lord, I have heard trom many of this man, ''how 
much evil he ** ^^^Jw*^™ to thy ' saints at Jerusalem : 

14 And here he hath authority from the -'chief priests to bind all ^ that call uJSn 
thy name. 

15 But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way : for * he is a 'chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before ^ the Gentiles' and * kings, and the children of 
Israel : 

16 For ' I will shew him how SSy things he *" must suffer *» for my name's sake. 

17 And ° An-a-nras ^'Seikn^i^' and entered mto the house ; and ^ M%'^ his 
hands on him said. Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, "Si appeared unto thee 
in the way wKcn thou camest, hath sent me, that thou "liayff receive thy sight, 
and 9 be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

e Ten. 1,2. d 1 Tbeas. 3. 13. 2 Theas. 1. 10. e Rom. 16. 25, 26, 31. / ver. 21. g ch. 22. 16. Rom. 10. 
13. 1 Cor. 1. 2. Cp. ch. 7. 50 & 2 Tim. 2. 22. h Cp. ch. 13. 2 & Rom. 1. 1 &Gal. 1. 15 & Eph. 3. 7. t Cp. Rom. 
9. 22, 23 & 2 Tim. 2. 20, 21 (for mg.). j Rom. 1. 5 (Gk.) & 11. 13 & 15. 16. Gal. 1. 16 & 2. 2, 7-9. Eph. 3. 7, 8. 
1 Tim. 2. 7. 2 Tim. 4. 17. il; ch. 26. 22, 23 <& 26. 1, 32. 2 Tim. 4. 16. / ch. 20. 23 & 21. 4, 11. 1 Then. 3. 3. 

m w. 6. Cp. ch. 14. 22 <& 2 Cor. 6. 4, 5 <& 11. 23-28. n See ch. 6. 41. o ch. 22. 12-14. p ver. 12. g See 

ch.2.4. 



with that of Ananias prove that these visions 
were sent hy the Lord himself. 

18. Then AnaaiaB answered. Ananias nat- 
nraliy hesitated to go to the house of the well- 
known opponent of the gospel, and to put himself 
in the power of his guest who had done so much 
harm, and had come to Damascus to do more. It 
was the lamb ^'bearding the lion in his den." 
This hesitation does not prove Ananias to be either 
disobedient or faithless. He only wanted to be 
sore that he understood, for the command was so 
strange. Thy saints. Consecrated to the service 
of God, and therefore morally holy. This is the 
first time the word is applied to Christians. **This 
was a phrase likely to bum itself into Paul's 
memory." He uses it himself in his address 
before Agrippa, **and addresses at least six of 
his epistles to those who were ^ called to be saints,' 
indicating that every Christian, as such, had this 
high calling." ^ 

16. For he is a chosen yessel, o-iccvof Ukoyrjfy 
a vessel of choice, a chosen instrument, selected 
by God for his purpose. As a vessel he was filled 
with God's Spirit, with power and wisdom and 
love. As an instrumeii4 he was the means by 
which the gospel was spread among the Gentiles. 
** It was a polished and capacious vessel that the 
Great King wrenched from the hands of the arch- 
enemy near the gate of Damascus. One of the 
dearest intellects that ever glowed in a human 
frame changed hands that day."^ It was this 
experience that led Paul to feel so deeply the 
divine side of conversion. God chose him be- 
fore he chose God. Unto me. Not only chosen 



by me, but prepared for me and devoted to 
me. 

Gentiles. Paul was especially the apostle to 
the Gentiles. And kings. ''Paul fulfilled this 
when he appeared before Agrippa at Csesarea 
(Acts 20 : l-.'t2), and perhaps the Kniperor Nero 
at Rome (2 Tim. 4 : IG, 17), and when he pleaded 
before the tribunals of the Roman governors ISer- 
gius Paulus, Gallio, Felix, and Festus." ^ 

16. I will shew him how great things he 
must suffer. Notice the peculiarity of the 
motive presented to Saul : not, Serve Christ and 
you shall be happy ; not, Be a Christian, and 
yon will have more of this world ; but, Behold 
what great things you shall do and suffer f(»r 
Christ. This is the motive that touches manly 
souls. Ruskin has well said, "" For love of their 
country or their leader or their duty, men fight 
steadily ; but for massacre and plunder feebly. 
Tour signal * England expects every man to do 
his duty,' they will answer ; your signal of black 
flag and death's head, they will not answer."^ 
Like Xavier, when a similar vision was shown 
him, Panl would cry out, "And yet more, O 
Lord, yet more," more sufferings, and more na- 
tions brought to Christ, more people welcomed 
into the kingdom of God.^ The grandest leader 
in existence is Jesus Christ, leading in the noblest 
cause that ever touched the heart of man, the 
redemption of the whole world from sin, the con- 
quering of every evil, the transformation of earth 
into heaven. 

17. Brother SanL A Christian brother. Sight 
. . . Holy Ghost. He brought two great gifts, — 



1 Knowliug. * Amot. 

* Modem Paintfrt^ vol. v. 



* Schaff. 



» See H. C. Flsh'i Primitive Pi^ty, p. 162; Kip'i Con- 
flietg of Christianity, p. 185. 
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18 And iK3^«J there fell from his eyes as it '■^JST' scales; and -^he received 
ut sight: '""•'■■'"'■ and he "arose' and was baptized; 

19 And '"™ he "^rlJSi'il^SS' '* was strengthened. ■ i^aSt was *"' certain days 
with the disciples which were at Dft-mfts'cOs. 

20 And straightway llfilli^Si.JX'U ^'^■iS.^°SSi. " that he is the Son of God. 

21 aS all that beard SiS were amazed, and said; Js not tliis he "that fij."^ 

riih.22. 13. (cfa.22. IG. (Cp. ler. g. vch. 26. SO. t Cp. nr. 23, <B>en.l3,U. 



■ight and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The re- 
rairinK of sight «ipreaaed the opening ot the eyea 
of hifl mind to the new light from heaven, And 
was to him ■ proof that he h&d received the 
power of the Spirit, the extmordiuary gifta and 
qoaltGcationi needful for hia work. 

1 B, There fell from hia ajes aa it ha< 
■Cftls*. Not actual scales, but something 
bling them. "Some 
■calj Bubitanoe had j 

formed over the e;ea 
probably as the result of 
the dazzling brightness 
which had atruch upon 
them. Compare Tobit 
3: 17; 11: 13."' "He 
experienced the sensa- 
tion ■■ if there had 
fallen somethintt like 
acslea from hia eyes." ' 

BcalH, \tvlSu. Here 
we see traces of Luke's 
■conracy aa a physician 
in the chsracte rixtic men- 
tioD of scale* or iDcma- 
tationa anch as are inci- 
dental U> ophthalmia. 

Waa bapttiad. As a 
ODofinnon of Christ and 
the divine methud of ad- 
mission to the member- 
abip of the disciples. 

19. Wlieii be had r«- tim iiouh is bujit irouni 

ceiTtdmMlt, I.e., "food." FramD 

The three days' faat (ver. 

!)) and the intense inward conflict had obviooaly 
brought about a state of extreme prostration, 
He mw atTen^eiied. both spiritonlly and bod- 
ily. His physical condition was attended to. So 
God fMl Elijah when he was despondinc-. Dne 
cars of the body is sometimes a means of Rmce. 
Certain dayi. A few days. 

SO. StnJKhtwft;. Iniinpdiiiti.-]y. Preaclied, 
Mpuffa; jfoclaimfd, ChriEt Ucsiisl in the %jo»r- 
gOIT"**' ^' BS's '"^ re1ii.^uU8 experience, testi- 
fying to what JesiiB hod done for liim, and tliat 
Jeaoa was the Messiah. The common veraian 
■ayi CArift, that is, the true Messiah, who was 

' Knewllng. 



Jesus. The R. V. says "Jesus," (hat is, that 
Jesus was the true Messiah whotu the Jews hoped 
fat and the prophets had foretold. 
21, All that heard him were unaied, m<r. 



, laid u-aslf, as an army 




IT DT Honsa la '. 
■ qusdniiRlc. contaiulng ■ fountain and tress sod vlnei. 
DsTia' BibI' Diclianary (IKM}. by per. 

vKBsiON. 1, The purpose and trend of his life 
was changed. Henceforth he lived wholly for 
Jesus and fur the salvation of men. The change 
was not in patriotism, or in care fur leligian, or 
in energy, of mental vigor, but in the use to 
which be put all these. He was like a flne en- 
gine with all its jKiwers switched off on anotlier 
track, in another direction. He wsa like a ser- 
vant who cImiiKed masters ; like an emiicmnt who 
took the oath of allegiance to ancitlior country. 

2. He was changed in his relations to Jesns, 
He now accepted bira as the Messiah, tbs Saviour 
of the world. 

>01«C. 
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3. He was changed in the quality of his moral- 
ity. Before, he was sincere, bat sincerely wrong ; 
now he was sincerely right. Before, he was self- 
righteous ; now his morality was inspired by love. 
Before, he was formally legal, pharisaical, nar- 
row, in his virtues ; now his moral character grew 
out of a new heart and a right spirit. 

4. He was changed in his views of religrion and 
of God, and in his understanding of God's Word. 

5. Hence he was changed in his life-work. 
Thus he was indeed a new creation, with new 
life, new character, new motives, new hopes, new 
love, new puri)ose, new work. 

SuDDKN Conversions versus Gradual 
Changes. 1. There are n^any ways in which 
persons become Christians; compare Paul with 
John ; Matthew with most of the other apostles ; 
Lnther and his long struggle, with John Bunyan 
who could not tell the day of his conversion. 
There is no model or form to which all must con- 
form. The City of God has twelve gates, four 
on each side, so that persons can enter from every 
direction. 

2. The one essential question is, not how one 
becomes a Christian, but the fact. If one really 
believes in Christ, gives himself to him to love 
and obey, turns from sin to righteousness, he is a 
Christian in whatever way he reaches that con- 
dition. 

3. In one sense there are seldom, if ever, abso- 
lutely instantaneous conversions, for there are 
always ciroumstances and influences preparing 
the way. On the other hand, there is, probably, 
a definite time when one has actually changed 
his course of life, whether he is conscious of it or 
not. The astronomers give us the exact moment 
when night becomes day, and winter changes to 
spring; but to our observation few can tell 
when the day actually begins, and none the mo- 
ment when spring has arrived. But the day and 
the spring actually come. When a great ship is 
taming around in a large circle, it is impossible 
by sight to determine when it has ceased going 
north, and is moving to the south. But however 
nnooBscionsly to the observer, the change of di- 
rection takes place. 

4. It is often an advantage to have some defi- 
nite expression of the change, some outward sign 
to mark its existence. Thus there was no differ- 
ent movement of snn or stars at the moment when 
the nineteenth century closed, and the twentieth 



began, but many thousands of people marked the 
moment in some way, by prayer, or bugle note, 
or song. 

5. It is well to guard against the error which 
Bishop Williams represents those who believe in 
sudden conversions as holding, "that the work 
of and for St. Paul, in character and life, was all 
done at once, * in the twinkling of an eye,' in his 
conversion.'' No one so believes. Conversion is 
but the beginning of the Christian life and char- 
acter. But the turning may be a sudden change 
of direction, or the movement in a circle so large 
that one does not know the exact time when the 
direction of his course was reversed. 

The Miraculous Changes. The great mira- 
cles of the present day are moral miracles, the 
working of changes like that wrought in Paul. 
These are the unanswerable proofs of Christian- 
ity.i 

PAXIL'S TEABS IM MEDIA TELY FOLLOWING 
HIS GOmrEBSIOK. 

I. Paul's Three Years' Retirement.^ Be- 
tween verses 21 and 23 belong the three years 
spoken of in his Epistle to the Galatians (1 : 
17, 18) : ** Neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me, but I went 
into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. 
Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
see Peter." 

1. Paul preached certain days in Damascus im- 
mediately after his conversion. 

2. Then he went into Arabia, either in the 
desert r^ons near Damascus, or in the r^on 
of Sinai, full of memories of Moses and Elijah. 
Here he remained three years, or, according to 
the Hebrew method of computation, possibly 
one year, and larger or smaller parts of two 
others. 

3. He returned to Damascus and preached 
there again, verse 22 describing this second period 
of preaching (RendaU), or being a general de- 
scription of both periods. 

There was need of no little meditation and 
study before Paul could understand the Scrip- 
tures sufficiently to preach them aright. 

As astronomers now discover stars invisible 
even through the telescope, by placing in it highly 
sensitive photographic paper exposed in perfect 
stillness for a long time, till the image of the 
starry heavens is impressed thereon, so in silence 



1 Bee Lord Lyttleton^s Ohserrations on the Conrertion 
qfSl. Paul, written in the reign of George 11.. by the 
Lord LytUeton of tlutt day, famoni as a historian and 
a poet. Dr. Johnson said of it that it is ** a treatise to 
idiich infidelity has never heen able ta fabricate a spe- 
doas answer. 

s Compare Trumbull's Studies in Oriental Life, **Lea- 
■ons in the WUdenieM." Hugh Miller's My SehooU and 
9choolmattert and Ooethe's Wilhelm Meister give tbe 



story of the preparati<m and training of men for their 
greater work. Almost every Uography of great men 
shows a similar period, longer or shorter, of preparation. 
There is a process of mental crystallisation going on 
in the hours of rest like that of hyacinth bnlba which 
need several weeks of rest in darkness after they are 
plsnted, in order to form roots, or they win not flower 
■troncply. 



0:22,23. 
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ii£!;£S&;^^<rwSiSr<l2ii?rtP»u.7 and ^SS%^ mther for ^ intent, that he 
mi^t bring them bound ^t% the chief priests ? 

22 Bat Saul 'increased the more in stren^h, and 'confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Dft-m^'cilB, proving "that this is ^' Christ. 

23 And **^ib^' many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel ta«cu«i to kill 



lO^ 1.13,33. 



V 8« 1 Urn. 1. 13. 



a Cp. nr. 30. t Cp. tM. 1. 11, 1 



■od alone great trothi of the kingdom of heaven 
were writteD on the prophet's eoul. 

Pram a distaaiw, too, he coald gun the trae 
penpectiTe, and beet nndeietand the condition of 
hie nation, ita hopes, ita aina, and iU dangreni, end 
ooonect ^ with the redemption of the woild.' 
Compare the thirtj yean of Jeana before he en- 
tend npon hii great work ; the jeara of John 
the Baptiet in the vitdemeee : the forty ysaia 
whkh Moeee spent in the desert before he entered 




The increaee in strength o 
abidine elone in the deeert 
God, while the Holy Spirit 
he had received weeenlight- 
eniae hii mind and renew- 
ing bis nature. 

(2) By the inward con- 
flicts of his old opinions and 
feeUoKS with the new, 
wherebj' he worked bis way 
throng-h doubts and preju- 

able nndentandin^ of the 
Ereat troths of the goepel, 
— so only are thay written 
in clear, deep, ineffaceable 



ConfoQnd«d the Jewi, Bunr. td c 

irvrixvtf, from iriw. to- VMtibjtbtCtaouilu 

ffrtW,flndx.VWpo«r™(; J^^ZTp^d-ly " 

bence, (0 jmur togrtiitT. as thit osmI by the uckal 

the. thoashta and feelings, «»™ ,'!™'"- ?^ 

■ J- .■ ■ , L, ' Kets of the lAme ktod 

man indLstinRnishabJe mix- ,„ wun h, Aw^mtna*^ 

to bewildrr. to torffound ) 



noB BdiaV* «Ni DiiHimarf, b 



Vpaa hii great work ; and the lone period of 
Elijah'* yonth before ha inddenly appeared to 
Ki^Ahab. 

n. PaPI. MTUKIIB to r)AMA«T.», AM) Id 

rBitaBCCTBD. SS. 8anl iucreaaad the mora in 
Stmftb. "Thk remark dencrilies hiH slate 
after the la|iea of lome time subeeqaent tu hie 
eonveiBCia. It k made, apparently, not merely 
to indieata hia Chiiatiaa proBresa, but to aneseat 
vky ha pwathiif with each oonvincing power." ' 










(which ii 

phorin Latin). „ 

ProTliig, ffu^iflifljfo.,, 
putting Uiiagi togethrr, as 
doveMiling pieces of wood in jiHncrs' work, or aa 
the different parts of the body are compacted and 
knit toeetber into one complete vhole. Hence, 
metaphorically, of an argnment in which the faota 
and reasons are pnt together for comparison and 
proof, voven into a complete demonstrstioD, 
"Thus," say* Pask. "wa may conceive Saoljfl- 
ting Ih, }woi>hrnei of the Old Teetament icuh Me 
facit of Ihr life of .haul, and so proving him to be 
the Christ." 

28. And ^lar that muiy imja, two or three 
yeara. See ainve ; and Gal. 1 : IM. 

The Jevi took caniual to kill him. " 2 Cor, 
II: '.S explains the imminence of Saul'a danger. 
Cains (Calignia) Ccaar had ttansferred Damaaeoi 
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24 But their ' ^'S b^m™ known ?o' SauL And ^ they watched the gates auo 
day and night that tbly might kill him ; 

25 'bSi hu disciples took him by night, and "" let iliS down through the wall, lowenng 
taim in a basket. 

e oh. 20. 3, 19 & 23. 30. Cp. ch. 23. 12 A; 2S. 3. d 2 Cor. 11. 32. e2 Cor. 11. 33. Cp. Joth. 2. 15 & 1 Sam. 19. 12. 



irova. the province of Syria to the domimons of 
his tributary ally. King Aretas, and his governor 
used his au^ority in support of the Jews/* ^ and 
** was desirous to apprehend '* Paid. 

24. And they watched the gates day and 
night. The governor of the city used his garrison 
soldiers for this purpose (2 Cor. 11 : 32). 

26. Let him down by, 9id, through, the waU, by 
means of a window (2 Cor. 1 1 : 33) . ' ' On the walls 
were houses with windows looking out upon the 
country beyond. In one of these houses lived a 
Christian, and Paul was let down out of the win- 
dow, . . . and so escaped the guards.'* ^ 

In a basket, tnrvpUiy something wound, twisted, 
or folded together; hence, a basket jJaited or 
woven from reedSf a hamper. 

As I stood with a friend, sajrs a recent traveller, 
who resided at Damascus, looking at the place 
referred to, a couple of men came to the top of 
the wall with a broad flat basket full of rubbish, 
which they emptied over the wall. Such a basket, 



said my friend, the people use here for almost 
every sort of thing. If they are digging a well, 
and wish to send a man down into it, they put 
him into such a basket ; and that those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the 
purpose was entirely natural according to the 
present customs of the country. Pilgrims are ad- 
mitted into the monastery at Mount Sinai in a 
similar manner.^ 

III. Paul's First Visit to Jerusalem after 
HIS Conversion. Two or three years after his 
conversion, t. «., in a. d. 39. It lasted two weeks, 
during which time he was the guest of Peter. 
McGiffert well says, '* It is certainly not without 
significance that it was Peter of whom Paul saw 
most during that fortnight in Jerusalem, and that 
it was Peter who of all the disciples of Jerusalem 
known to us showed himself most in sympathy 
with Christian work among the Gentiles." ^ 

It is well to compare two other records of this 
visit with the one in the text. 



Acts 9. 

26 And when Baal was come to Jem- 
islem, be aaaayed to join himself to 
the disdples : but they were all afraid 
of him, and believed not that he was a 
^sdple. 

27 Bat Barnabas took him, and 
broaght him to the apostles, and de- 
dared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascos in the 
name of Jesos. 

28 And he was with them coming in 
and going out at Jerusalem. 

29 And be q>ake boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed agiUnst 
the Orecians : bat they went about to 
day him. 

30 Which when the brethren knew, 
they broaght him down to Cnaarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 



Oal. 1. 

18 Then after three years I went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 

19 But other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord's bro- 
ther. 

20 Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before Ood, I lie 
not. 

21 Afterwards I came into the re- 
gions of Syria and Cilida ; 

22 And was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judea wliich were in 
Christ: 

23 But they had heard only, That 
he which persecuted us in times past 
now preacbeth the faith which once 
he destrojred. 

21 And they glorified God in me. 



Acts 22. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when I 
was come again to Jerusalem, even 
while I prayed in the temple, I was in 
a trance; 

18 And saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem: for they will not 
receive thy testimony concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they know 
that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on 
thee: 

20 And when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consented unto his 
death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart: 
for I wiU send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.^ 



Note (1) the motives for leaving Jerusalem, one 
in chap. 9, the other in chap. 22. But they are in 
perfect harmony. Tlie douhle motive, the out- 



ward and the inward, comes continually into the 
lives of men. 
Note (2) the apparent discrepancy between 



> Kendall. * Ljrman Abbott. 

s Hackett. 

« Apostolic Age, p. 168. 

* Prof. Ramsay thbiks that this account belongs to the 
second histead of the first visit to Jerusalem. (1) Be- 
cause different re^sQos are given for Final's leavin|f Jeru- 



salem ; bat Knowling, following Hackett, shows that there 
may easily have been two reasons, one the inner motive, 
the other the outer impulse. (2) Because Paul does not 
go at once to the Gentiles. But he was preparing for 
his work all the time he was in Cilicia, and the command 
ciMue at the vexy time of l|is conv^rsiQo, 
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26 And -^when ®J? was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the 
disciples : ^ they were all afraid of him, *?,ottluI^nK**^ that he was a disciple. 

27 But » Bar^n^-b^s took him, and * brought film to the apostles, and declared 
unto them 'how he had seen the Lord in the way, and that he had spoken to 

hmi,>and how iSiSli^£^Stt£S'^\^^^^'I^^T in the name of Jesus. 

28 And he was with them ' ^2?{J? in and going out at Jerusalem; 
29^?JiJa^* boldly in the name of the Lord: •'^"•' and he spake and disputed 

against the "• aS/d^mi but they " went about to kSf him. 

30 And* when ** the brethren knew it, they brought him down to Caes-il-re'il, 
and sent him forth '^ to Tar'stls. 



/ch. 22.17-20^:26.20. ^ch.4. 36. A Cp. OaL 1. 18, 19. i vers. 3-6. y vers. 19, 20, 22. il; See cb. 4. 29. 
2 ch. 1. 21. m See oh. 6. 1. n Cp. ch. 22. 18. o See John 21. 23. p Cp. ch. 11. 25 & Oal. 1. 21. 



9 : 28, 29, where Paul is represented as moving 
freely among Christians and disputing with the 
Grecian Jews in Jerusalem ; and Gal. 1 : 22, 23, 
where Paul says that he was unknown hy face to 
the ohurches of Judea, of which the church at 
Jerusalem was one. This leads Weizsacker, Mo- 
Giffert, and others to regard Luke^s account as 
an error. But the presumption is always in favor 
of both reports of reliable men being true. It is 
not iKMsible for two perfectly reliable historians, 
telling the absolute truth from different stand- 
points, to write a brief general history without as 
great apparent discrepancy as here appears be- 
tween Luke and Paul. Paul was only two weeks 
in Jerusalem ; most of his time was spent in retire- 
ment with Peter and James, the other apostles 
being absent so far as the record goes, and the 
leading disciples had been driven from the city 
by persecution ; his discussions were not held 
with Christians, but with Grecian Jews opposed 
to Christianity. Under these circumstances Paul 
must have been unknown by face to the vast 
majority of the church in Jerusalem, and to all 
the churches of Judea beyond the limits of the 
city. 

86. When Saul was come to Jerusalem. 
There had been political changes in Judea since 
the persecution began three years before. A 
change of emperors and of policy had taken 
place, so that Jews were themselves being perse- 
cuted and had little time to persecute the Chris- 
tians. See on ver. 31. This made it more possible 
for Paul to visit the city in safety, so long as he 
kept in retirement, as he did till he began to dis- 
cuss with the Hellenists, and then he was driven 
away. They were all afraid of him. Commu- 
nication with Damascus was difficult, especially 
on account of the hostility wliich had arisen be- 
tween Aretas, ruler of Damascus, and Herod, 
ruler of Judea. PauFs escape had been too hur- 
ried for him to obtain letters of conmiendation. 



He was in Damascus but a short time after his 
conversion, and the Christians in Jerusalem who 
had learned of his conversion had not heard from 
him for two or more years, and could not be sure 
that he had continued in the faith. ** A burnt 
child dreads the fire," and they had too bitter 
memories of his past to risk getting again into 
his power. 

27. But Barnabas, who was a native of Cy- 
prus, and who '* may well have been a fellow stu- 
dent with Paul in the schools of Tarsus." Bar- 
nabas was of such a whole-souled loving nature 
that he would more easily trust Paul's state- 
ments about himself. Brought him to the apos- 
tles Peter and James (Gal. 1 : 18, 19), the repre- 
sentative leaders. The others may have been 
away on preaching tours, as we know Peter and 
John had been. 

28. And he was with them, quietly at the home 
of Peter for fifteen days (Gal. 1 : 18). Coming in 
and going out, visiting old friends and familiar 
placeH. 

29. And he spake boldly. He did not hide 
his change of view, but freely acknowledged that 
he had become a disciple of Jesus. ^ '' The vision 
of Christ in the temple charging him to depart, 
which Paul relates in 22 : 17-21, belong) appjir- 
ently to this time.'' ^ Disputed, (twc^^tci, to 
seek or examine together; hence, to discuss^ dis- 
pute. " The very same word ' disputed ' is here 
used which was employed to describe the con- 
troversies with the protomartyr (G : 9), and it is 
found nowhere else in this book. But it is worth 
notice that the attack is now reversed. The 
Grecians disputed with Stephen, now Saul dis- 
putes with thero.'' ^ But they went about, 
iirfx^^ovy, took in hand (^ir(, upon ; x*^P» '^* 
hand), undertook^ attempted, 

80. They brought him down to Csdsarea, the 
Mediterranean seaport, whence he could sail for 
Tarsus. They accompanied him thus far, and 



>*8ee on 4 : 13, the boldneM of Peter and John. 



> BeodsU. 



■ Cambridge Bible. 
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81 '^So^ « the ^'SffifST^ throughout all JA-cto'a and GSll-lee and SJUmE'rl-a 
haaSiS^SfADg edified ; and, '' walking in the fear of the Lord* and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, ' IS! multiplied. 



q Cp. ch. 8. 1 A; 16. 5. r Cp. Neh. 6. 9. t vers. 35, 42. 



saw him on board the TesBel. **Saiil was prob- 
ably safer at Tarsus than elsewhere, owing to the 
presence of his family there. Eyen at Jerusalem 
his life was afterwiuds saved by the watchful 
care of a relatiye. It offered, for the same reap 
son, an advantageous sphere for his ministry. 
More than three years interrened between the 
flight to Tarsus in 99 and the visit to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas about the beginning of 43, the 
last of which was spent by them in Antioch (11 : 
26). This leaves upwards of two years during 
which Saul made Tarsus his home. He probably 
founded at that time the Cilician churches men- 
tioned in 15 : 41." ^ Paul spent part of the time 
in Syria (Gkd. 1 : 21), referring perhaps to his An- 
tioch experience. Ramsay regards Syria-Cilicia 
as one country of two provinces. 

THE FS00BE8S OF THE CHUSCH, TTNDEB 
FAYOBINQ CISCU1ISTANCB8. ver. 31. 

I. Thb Cause of thb Ckssatiok of thb 
PsBSBcunoK. 81. Then had the ohurchei rest. 
The persecution following the death of Stephen 
had continued two or three years. The probable 
reason for its cessation lay in the troubles the 
Jews were having with their Roman rulers. 

Caius CiBsar Caligula became emperor of Rome 
in A. D. 37. Hb was a strange, self-willed, un- 
godly character. The Roman emperors claimed 
divine honors, and statues and altars were erected 
to them. Caligula not only demanded to be 
worshipped, but raised lus horse to the consulship. 
At Jamnia, in upper Ghdilee, the Sjrrians, in A. d. 
99, erected an altar to the emperor Caligula, and 
the Jews immediately tore it down. Caligula 
was enraged at the affront, and determined to 
erect his statue in the very temple at Jerusalem, 
and issued orders to the governor Petronius to set 
it up there, with the inscription, ** Caius, the 
New Incarnation of Jupiter." This command 
meant the kindling of all the ferocity of a re- 
ligious war. The Jewish officials declared that 
such an outrage could not be carried out except 
over the dead bodies of the citizens. The whole 
population streamed toward Ptolemais, the mod- 
em Acre, where the governor was, covering the 
country far and wide, and raising continually 
such cries and wailing as made the townspeople 
declare they would lose their hearing. Finally, a 
vast throng, arranged in six columns, of old 



women, matrons, maids, old men, men in their 
strength, and boys, gathered before the palace of 
the proconsul, and threw themselves on the earth 
with wild and piteous outcries of despair, when 
he showed himself on the balcony. They declared 
they would die, but never give way. Petronius 
made every effort to have the emperor change the 
edict. But the most he could obtain was a com- 
mand to leave the temple untouched. But many 
altars were raised to the emperor outside of its 
gates ; and news came that all the synagc^nes in 
Alexandria had been turned into temples to 
CsBsar. These things lasted till January, A. d. 41, 
on the twenty-fourth day of which Caligula was 
murdered.^ Under these circumstances the in- 
fant church enjoyed a period of four or five years 
of rest from persecution by the Jews, who were 
fully occupied with their own troubles. It was a 
time of outward peace, of rest from conflict, and 
hence a season of growth, of spiritual develop- 
ment, of Christian activity. 

II. Thb Church edified. Had . . . rest. 
The church at rest is like a person in a heathy 
body, who does not need to spend time in think- 
ing of his health, in seeking remedies, in looking 
after himself, but can devote all lus energies and 
thought to the work he has to do. 

They had the rest of faith, of a firm confidence 
in God, in Christ, in the Bible, in the promises. 
They had the rest of certainty. Amid the various 
conflicts raging around us to-day, it is well to 
look more steadily at the certainties. The essen- 
tial truths of morality, of religion, and of the 
Bible are fixed and settled. They are like an 
island of rock amid mists and waves. The winds 
of conflict scatter the mists, but do not move the 
island. They had the rest of free activity^ the 
easy and natural expression of their inner life.' 

And were edified. This English word (from 
(Bdis^ "a dwelling-house,** ** a temple," t. e., **a 
house for God ; " and facere, " to make ") has 
almost exaotiy the same meaning as the Ghreek 
olKo9ofio6fA§raii being built up. It is a process like 
the building of a house. This is true of the 
church as a whole, and of individual Christians 
(E^h. 2:20-22; 1 Cor. 3: 17; 2 Cor. 6:16). The 
spiritual temple is builded not like Aladdin's 
palace, in an instant, but by a long process. The 
plan is given by God, the foundation is Jesus 
Christ ; there are many parts for many uses ; all 



1 Randall. 

> Coofdeiiiad from Lewln and Oeikie. 



Bee the whole story told at length in Joeephos* Anti» 
quities, 18 : 8, 8, and in hit JeufUh Warty 2 : 10. 
* Bee poem, one verse of whtoh begins, ** lAbor is rest,** 
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32 And it came to pass, ' as Peter ^J!5? throughout all ^^SK*' he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at ** Lj^d'd&. 



< Cp. ch. 8. 2S. If 1 Mmm. 11. 34. 



Tirtoes are its precioiu stones ; there are altars 
of wanhip ; windows to let in lifi^ht ; it should 
be beaatifol within and without; it should be 
fiUod with the Holy Spirit, the home of all 
that is heavenly.^ ** £dified *' may also refer 
to the organization of the church as an institu- 
tion, formulating its truths, and organizing its 
work. 

III. Thb Chubch*8 Dailt LiFB. WAUdngin 
the foar of the Lcnrd. '' Leading a God-fearing 
life, by which the edification exhibited itself in 
the moral conduct." ^* It is the temper of rever- 
ential awe, the scrupulous obedience to the com- 
mandments of (}od, which had been described of 
old as * the beginning ' of wisdom.'* It implies 
care to avoid everything which would grieve him. 
In the comfort of the Holy CHiost, «'(^)cuK^^<rc^ 
from wopoicaX^cv, to ccUl to oneU side^ in order to 
help or comfort (** comforter ** in John 14 : 16, 
etc., is another form of the same word) ; hence 
exhortation^ t. e., aiding by words, or consolation^ 
or advocating^ as a counsellor aids by defending our 
cause against our adversary. "*' Comfort *' means 
strengthening together, the strength that comes 
from the presence, the inspiration, the invigo- 
ration, the courage of another. So ifischylos, in 
describing the battle of Salamis, represents the 
commanders of both fleets as ** comforting'* the 
soldiers by going from vessel to vessel, and rous- 
ing their courage with brave and inspiring words.^ 

It is with persecution as it is with sorrow in our 
lives. Jeremy Taylor describes some lamps in 
the tomb of Terentia as burning brightly in the 
darkness of the tomb, but going out when brought 
forth into the light, as a tjrpe of Christians, whose 
piety bums brightly in the darkness of persecu- 
tion and trouble, but goes out in the light of pros- 
perity. Mr. Rogers, commenting on this, says 
that it by no means follows that all darkness is 
good for the Christian, for " then the bright 
lamps of which Taylor speaks would irradiate 
only a tomb.'' ' 

NoTB that while persecution and trouble de- 
velop certain virtues, there are others which are 
developed better in times ef peace. Disciples 
need both kinds of training. Night is necessary 
as well as day, but all darkness is even more dis- 
astrous than all daytime. 



IV. Thb Chubch Multiplibd. The result of 
this daily life showed itself in their rapid in- 
crease; they were multiplied. There are two 
ways to be multiplied, — in numbers and in qual- 
ity and value. The disciples rapidly increased in 
numbers, and the aggregate of churches was 
greatly enlarged. Then each addition of zeai, of 
knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, of spirituality, 
multiplies the value of each disciple and of the 
church. Every additional gift or virtue or talent 
in a man is not merely so much added to him, but 
is a multiplier, for it increases the value of each 
and every other gift. Add capital to labor, and 
both are multiplied. Add common sense to 
genius, and the man is multiplied many fold. 
Add to these consecration, zeal, grace, and love, 
and you multiply him many fold more. One note 
is a sound ; add a score or two more and you have 
an anthem. One color, no matter how beautiful, 
is monotonous; add other colors and you have 
a cathedral window. 

FETEB OK A USSIOKABT TOUB, vers. 32-43. 

I. Peteb and MsvJkR AT Lydda. 32. As 
Peter passed thronghout all quarters. He 
went everywhere visiting and encouraging and 
teaching the new churches formed by the perse- 
cuted Christians, and keeping them in touch with 
the apostolic church in Jerusalem. The accounts 
which follow may fairly be taken as specimens of 
many such joumejrs of progress, inspection, and 
helpfulness. 

Peter did more for the church at Jerusalem by 
going on these evangelizing tours than by con- 
centrating all energies on Jerusalem alone . Work 
beyond its borders always aids the home church. 
** It is like the dew of heaven. It is twice blessed ; 
it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 
The saints which dwelt at Lydda. All Chris- 
tians were called saints, because that was their 
aim and the characteristic of their lives. Lydda, 
in the rich plain of Sharon in northwest Judea, 
was a city of considerable size, about a day's 
journey from Jerusalem. Here, according to tra- 
dition, was bom St. George, *' the patron saint of 
England," the hero of the mythical story of St. 
George and the Dragon, immortalized in poetry 
and painting.^ ** As the place lay on the route 



* Rnaldn'a Benen Latnpt of Architecture applies in it* 
great principles to ipiritnal building; and the 
transformation of the rough hut of the flBherman into a 
diver temple of exquisite workmanship illustrates the 
possibUltSes ot the final change of our earthly house into 
the hasTenly. Bee Goethe's Tale o/ Tales, finely ex- 
pkined by Csriyle in his Essayt. 



* Bee William Burnett Wright's Master and Many p. 77, 
on comfort ; Aldis Wright's BiUe Word Booky pp. 146, 
147, for examples. 

> On the opposite danger of too much freedom from 
care and sorrow, see the story of "The Best Possible 
World '» in Dr. Twombley's Choir Boy of York Cathedral, 

* Bee Oeo. Adam Smith's Jfistoriecd Geography^ pp. 
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33 And there he found a certain man named ^-ne'Ss, which had kept his 
bed eight years'; 'njr"bl*Si!Uf5S:'"^- 

34 And Peter said unto him, .dE-ne'Ss, ^ Jesus Christ gSSlffi theC: ""^^^^^^ arise, 
and make thy bed. And ?frJSSi'S"2?liJSl2: 

35 And •^ali that dwelt at LJd'dft and 'in%tSPon saw him, and they ^ turned to 
the Lord. 

36 Now there was at * J6p'p& a certain disciple named Tabl-tha, which by 
interpretation is called Ddr'cis : this woman was full of *" good works and 
almsdeeds which she did. 



V Cp. ch. 8. 6. tr Cp. Ten. 31, 42. x 1 Chr. 5. 16 & 27. 29. 8. of 8. 2. 1. loai. 33. 9, al. y ch. 11. 21. 2 Cor. 
3. 16. « 8ee Josh. 19. 46. a 1 Tim. 2. 10. Cp. Rom. 13. 3 A; 2 Cor. 9. 8 A; Bph. 2. 10 & Tit. 8. 1, 8, tU, 



from Azotus to CsBsarea, the planting or at any 
rate the strengthening of its Christianity may be 
referred to Philip the Evangelist, 8 : 40." ^ 

83. He found. As he went about doing good. 
It was not chance, but providence, in connection 
with his own seeking for ways to help others. 
Named .fineai. Very nearly the same as the 
^neas, AiVcfos (with ** ei ** instead of ** e ** in 
the middle syllable), who was the hero of Troy in 
Virgil's poem. Kept his bed eight years. So 
that the cure must have been miraculous. And 
was sick of the palsy. Palsy is a contraction of 
the word *'*' paralysis.** The term is used by the 
ancient physicians in a much wider sense than by 
our modem men of science. It included not only 
what we call paralysis, which is rarely very pain- 
ful, but also catalepsy and tetanus, t. «., cramps 
and lockjaw, both of which were very painful and 
dangerous. 

84. Jesus Christ That is, the Messiah. Peter 
guards against being thought the source of the 
healing. He draws men not to himself, but to 
the Saviour. So the true preacher or teacher al- 
wajrs ** hides behind the cross.'* He draws at- 
tention not to himself, but to his Lord. ICaketh 
thee whole, /arai, hecUeth tJue, a medical term, 
as usual in Luke, instead of the ff(&(«iy, save^ or 
Siao'fi&^cu', to saw thoroughly of Matthew and 
Mark. The translation ** mi^eth thee whole ** is 
a very expressive term for complete health, where 
every part of the body is present and in perfect 
condition. It is the type of a holy soul. Arise 
and make thy bed, <rrp&<rov vtaur^, spread for 
yourself, **The bed {Kpa$fidr^, mentioned in 
yer. 33), even in wealthy houses, is, simply, it 
may be, a mat, or a Persian rug, or sheepskins or 
goatskins sewed together, or a quilted coverlet 
stuffed with wool. The first act on rising is, 
naturally, to roll up the bed, to prevent its being 
trodden on. This simple act of rolling up is here 
called making the bed." ^ He was henceforth to 
do for himself what others had done for him, as 



(t 



the proof that he was cured and could take care 
of himself. Immediately. Showing that the 
cure was miraculous. Peter remembered what 
his Lord had done (Mark 2 : 11, 12). 

85. And all that dwelt at Lydda, etc. Ken- 
dall translates '' All that dwelt at Lydda and in 
the Sharon who had turned to the Lord saw 
him." Both the A. V. and the R. V. ''suggest 
that the whole population of this extensive dis- 
trict had been converted in consequence of the 
effect produced by the restoration of a single 
paralytic ; but the real meaning is that all the 
Christians of the district attested the reality of 
the miracle."^ But most accept the ordinary 
view that there was a general turning of the pop- 
ulation to the Lord. 

Saron. R. V. *'Sharon," Kendall "the Sharon." 

The valley of Sharon, the ideal Sharon of He- 
brew poetry, formed a rich and well-watered 
pasturage, extending along the western base of 
the Carroel range, between the mountains and 
the sandy strip of seashore, as far south as the 
neighborhood of Joppa. Lydda was the principal 
centre of population in the southern portion of 
the valley." ' 

II. Peter and Dorcas, at Joppa. 86. There 
was at Joppa, nine or ten miles northwest of 
Lydda, and 30 miles northwest of Jerusalem, of 
which it is the seaport, and with which it is now 
connected by a railroad. 

Joppa was a flourishing city at this time, and 
the only seaport between £gypt and Mount Car- 
mel that can offer shelter to vessels. The mod- 
em Jaffa has about 8000 inhabitants. "The 
main street leading from the harbor is steep, nar- 
row, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes still 
darker and dirtier leading off among the huddle 
of houses on each side." 

It was a seaport of Solomon. It is the port 
from which Jonah is said to have sailed for Spain. 
" Mythology points to the rock on the soutlieni 
side of the gap as the spot where Andromeda was 



141, 100; and 8chUrer*a Jewish People^ div. 11., vol. i. p. 
160. 
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chuoed when Peimiu slew the se»-moiuter and 
deliTBTed the nuiden-" ^ 

A oartaU diidple wumI T»UUul This in 
Syriac, tliv oonimon lanjtuaKS of tbs regioa, meuu 
tpi^ndor, beaulg. Call*d DorcM |G>zeUe), whioh 
iu the Eut WRB a fsTorite type of beaaty. Dor- 
ctu ia Qnek, tbe Un^na)^ of the cnltared claaa 
■nd of the officiala. The guelle is tbe type of 
timidity, beaaty, and grace. It is " called dorcas 



by the Greeks on aocoiut of its bright, flashing 
eyea." We do not know whether this expreaaea 
her outward appeatnam aa " a lovely and beauti- 
ful woRiaD. full of alertness and grace J or her 
spiritual lofeliness and grace, which all can have, 
and which bringa an attractiveness that no oilt- 
ward grace alone can produce." There is no way 
to be BO AttrBctire. personally, as to Ix' full of g'>od 
works done in the moat graoef ul, that is, heavBHly 







said the Romn 

tiot oxdy in spite of my di 
a of it." So good works cs 



formity, but h 

tnuvfonn even hamel.uii-. ,u^ ..un..^, »> u. ,.l,„ 
' reflection of the rays we forget tbe form of tbe 
jewel. Wu full d( good worki uid Almideads. 
Especially in making coata and garments for 
widows, who in that country wei 



.s(y« 



. Sh. 



she thought of and dre 

those irtilQh ah* did lii 

the habit of ddng. Th 



IS full n 
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Note. 1. Good works for the poor are chai 
teristic of the Christian religion as Christ c. 
manded (Matt. 2.11. 

2. They are proofs of discipleship (Matt. 



:M^<J ; Jaa. 1 : 2T). Not mnoh flow* from the 
stagnant pool of formal religion, bat mnch from 
a fountain of living water in the soul. Good 
trees most faring forth good fruits in (heir sea- 
son. We are God's cbUdren when we do God's 
works.3 

:t. The personal element, the giving of one's 
self with the gift, is a neceasary part of good 
works for the aick and poor. It is aa necessary 
for the giver aa for the receiver. 

4. Daily deeds of peraonal help, dona with the 
highest motives, exalt, ennoble, and transfigure 
the life. 

5. Doing good works for the poor saves >is 
from the dangers and the narrowness of worldli- 
neas. It broadena our thoughts, nplifta our mo- 

t':. This ia tbe way to lay op treaaureain heaven. 



SttOBft' Bit. Die. BMOeci.A.Bmlth, /fijiDT 
pji. IM. 136, «te. 
> Bse htitt Hunt's poem, Abm icn Adhem, 
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87 And it came to pass in those days, that she mi sick, and died : *^ when 
they had washed* her. they laid SSJ in ' an upper chamber. 

88 And *•»«»»* as Lfd'dS. was nigh ^u, JSp'pJL, "^ the disciples, "12^^ that 
Peter was there, "*^ sent 



unto him two men, deakringhim « that be would not delay i.^ i^rx<m a to them, 
two men onto him, intreatini; him. Delay not i^ LUIUG on unto 



OB. 



89 "^ Peter arose and went with them. aS when he was come, they brought 
hun into the ** upper chamber : and all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
shewing the coats and garments which Ddr'c&s made, while she was with 
them. 

40 But Peter 'put them all forth, and -^kneeled down, and prayed; and turn- 
ing *"" to the body, he " said, Tab'I-tha, arise. And she opened her eyes ; and 
when she saw Peter, she sat up. 



»T6r. 39. ch. 1.18^20. 8. 
Mark 5. 41 ft John 11. 48. 



« Nam. 22. 16 (Heb. ft Ok.). drer. 37. e HatL 9. 25. /Beech. 7. GO. ^Cp. 



It developB the heavenly character. It makes 
sweeter music, greater raptures, wider Tisions 
possible.^ 

87. She WM liok, and died. Possibly as a 
martyr to her overexertions in behalf of the 
poor; and she may wear a martyr's crown as 
really as Stephen or Peter. 

** Tbeee, though their nunet aiqiear not on the acroU 
Of mar^rrologisto, laid down their life 
Not iMt a martyrdom in Jeaua* eyes — 
For hia dear brathren*8 aake, watching the oouch 
Of loathaoma dckneas, or ot dow decay, 
Or viritiDg the captive in hia cell. 
Or atmggling with a burden not their own 
Until their weary lif e-stringa wore away — 
Theae, too, are nuutyra, brother." * 

Even the best of people sometimes die early. 
God knows the best time for us to die. An im- 
mortal life beyond, enabling us to unfold our 
powers and carry out the work of our liyes, ren- 
ders it of less account to ourseWes when we die. 
Laid her in an upper chamber. '*In Jerusa- 
lem no corpse lay over night, but outside Jeru- 
salem three dajrs might elapse between death 
and burial, in special cases." 

88. Heard that Peter was there. '' It was too 
late to send for a phjrsician, but not too late to 
send for Peter. A phjrsician after death is an 
absurdity, but not an apostle after death.'' * The 
burial preparations, and the delay in order to reach 
Peter, showed that death had actually taken place. 
That he would not delay, iicniffai, hesitate^ delay 
fiom hesitcUion, It is not said that they expected 
Peter to work a miracle. But they knew that 



Peter had wrought some great miracles in Jesus' 
name, though he had not restored the dead ; and 
they hoped that he might help them in some 
way. He must hasten, as every hour's delay 
tended to decay of the body, and lessened the 
hope of restoration. 

89. Whenhe was come . . . the widowi stood 
by him weeping. The poor widows for whom 
I)orcas had made the coats, xt^^M^ofy close-Jiuing 
undergarments, ** The word was used in clasmcsl 
Greek of men and women, more perhaps like a 
dressing-gown or cassock." ^ Garments, Ifidrta^ 
UmQzfiowing outer robes^ or mantles, which, Zca, 
as many cu, with the thought of abundance and 
multitude, Dorcas made, was accustomed to 
make. Shewing. By pointing to the garments 
they had on (so the Greek). 

40. Peter put them aU forth. This was a 
most natural reminiscence of what Peter had 
seen Jesus do in the case of Jairus' daughter. It 
is interesting to note in this case of Dorcas how 
many things show Peter's vivid memory of what 
Jesus had done in his presence. So Elijah acted. 
This would keep him from interruption; he 
could concentrate his mind on the Lord's will as 
to Tabitha; it would avoid all appearance of 
display. Probably Peter did not know at first 
what the result would be. Kneeled down, and 
prayed, to learn the Lord*8 will, and to receive 
his power. ** Peter had been three times present 
at Uie raising of the dead ; but he does not ven- 
ture, like his master, to speak at once the word 
of power, but kneels down alone with the dead 
in silent prayer, after the manner of Elijah and 



1 Bee the atory of the apostle Thomaa aod the palace 
be boilt for King OondMoma, in Mra. Jameaon^a Sacred 
and Legendary Art^ and many other placea. ** Legend of 
Btradrarg Cathedral," in The Uplands of God. Hood's 
Poems, **Tbe Lady'a Dream.** **The Angela hi the 
\'Wwi.QumsW»Bles$ed be Drudgery. "Beau- 



tiful Handa,** in Dr. J. R. Miller'a Practical Religion, The 
poem, " Wrought into Gold,'* and many other illuatra- 
tiona fai SuggeeHve Ulustraliontf A^. A beautiful poem, 
** Doing Good,** in FoBter*a Cydopedia of Poet. III. 
' s Bickerateth. * Hatthew Henry. 

« See Hastings* Bib, Die,, " Ooata,*' '* Dreaa.'* 
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41 And he gave her ^ hand, and iiSUd her up'; and 
widows, h* presented her alive. 

42 And it bSL, known throughout all Jfip'pS ; 
I-ord. 

ACp. Johnll. U&IS. 11. 



** the saints and 



'and many beheved on the 



Elislu." 1 TftUUlk, uiH. 11 he nwd the An- 
■utUB, tha conuDon laiigiU(c«, tha aiprewon would 
be Tabilta ctmi, differing bnt one latter from the 
Tiililha cumi ot MukS: 41.irliicli he beard the 
MaMur speak in the dck^chamber at Capernaum. 



And ihe Op«IMd btH tiJW, a> one awaking from 
aleep. She akt ap, ijuKa^im, used only bf Luk« 
here and in hia Goepal |7: 15). "In both caaoa of 
a person restored to life and sittjng np. In this 
inlrantitiBt sense it is almost entirely confined to 




TlM opsn spaa Is tbs Uttle 



medical writen, to describe patients ntting up in 
bed. It ocean in Plato. Phado. 60, bnt in the 
middla Toice, and with the words M t^v tXirrir, 
npon the bad, aipressed." ' 

41. Quve her bia huid. to help her up a/}rr she 
was alive. Jeaos took Jairua' danghCer's bond 
btfort she was restored. 

4B. Aad it wm ibecame) knowu . . . and 
IIUUI7 balitYad In tha Lord. The good works 
which the disciples did, on the one band, and the 
power of tba Lord to heal and save, on the other. 



both commended the gospel to the people, and 
made it known everywhere. 

The Restoration of Dorcas. 1. It brought 
into prominence Christian care for the poor. 

2. It called attention to the fact that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, and was still aliTS in heaven, 
and could do the same wondera tbrongh his disci- 
ples as he himself had done when on earth. It 
WAS no dead Saviour, but a living Savionr, whom 
the apostles preached. 

:i. It revealed mare clearly the character of 
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48 And it came to pass, that he SSS? many days in J6p'pa with one • Sf m5n 
a tanner. 

t ch. 10. 6. 



JesuSf reminding the people of his teachings and 
his works of mercy and luve. 

4. It was a lesson on immortality, teaching that 
the soul has an existence separate from the hody ; 
and that eternal life, begun h«re, and continuing 
forever, is the life that should be most earnestly 
sought. 

5. Her life and deeds of charity were an im- 
perishable monument, more enduring than monu- 
ments of bronze or stone. 

6. The natural wonder to know what effect such 
a restoration would have upon a person^s after 
life, Robert Browning has attempted to satisfy in 
his poem. An Epistle ^ supposed to have been writ- 
ten by an Arab physician who was visiting Pales- 
tine while Lazarus was still alive. It describes 
the way Lazarus looked at this life after he had 
returned from his four days* dwelling in heaven ; 
earthly cares and hopes were so small and dim in 
that light. How many cares and worries would 
disappear if viewed through Lazarus* or Dorcas' 
glasses! **0n the other hand, through these 
same wonderful glasses, how important and 
weighty \a any seemingly slight occurrence if it 
pUmts the seed of vice or virtue in any human 
heart."! 

** The num who once has looked 
Behind the veil which aeveni death from Uf e, 
He would not ventare all the world to win 
One single thought against the eternal law.'* 

The event would also be a marked era in Dor- 
cas* experience, and one which all her life would 
give new power to her influence. 

III. Peter and Simon the Tanner. 48. 



Ttunied many days. Peter struck while the iron 
was hot. The harvest was ripe, it was great, tlie 
laborers were few. Joppa was a large city, a 
busy seaport, and hence an excellent centre from 
which to send forth the knowledge of the gospel. 
With one Simon a tanner, whose house was by 
the seaside (Acts 10 : 6). ** An order was issued 
not long ago, by the Sultan, for removing the old 
walls and dismantling the fortifications of Jaffa. 
In cutting a gate through a water battery at an 
angle of the sea wall built by Titus Vespasian, 
and directly in front of the reputed ^ house of 
one Simon a tanner,* they came upon three oval- 
shaped tanners^ vcUs hown out of the natural rock, 
and lined with Roman cement, down very near 
the sea, and similar in every r^pect to those in 
use eighteen centuries ago.*' ^ 

Why Peter dwelt with Simon the tanner we do 
not know. The business was extremely obnoxious 
to the Jews as unclean, because it required con- 
tact with dead animals. A wife could claim a 
divorce, it is said, if the husband was a tanner, 
and had kept the fact secret before marriage.^ 
We can suggest several reasons. 

1. Peter was welcome there. 

2. He went where he was most needed, as Jesus, 
among publicans and sinners. 

3. He showed that Jesus was no respecter of 
persons. 

4. He himself was bursting the bonds of Jewish 
narrowness, and becoming prepared for the fur- 
ther revelation of God*8 will described in the next 
chapter, where he instructed and baptized the 
Gentile Cornelius. 



* See, also, Robert Hardy^i Seven Days^ by Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon; and B. H. Flumptre's Lazarus and other Poenu, 



* H. L. Hastings, D. D., 1890. 

* See Edersheim's JetpUh Social JAJe^ p. 158. 
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CHAPTER 10. 

THE CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS. 



PSTXB 
AKD 
CORMKLinB. 



ChanMster Bketch of Cornelius, 
yen. 1, 2. 

Visioii of Cornelius, at Caasarea, 
▼era. 3-8. 

Vision of Peter, at Joppa, vers. 
^20. 

Peter goes to Ciesarea, vers. 21-23. 

Meeting in the house of Cornelius, 
vers. 24-33. 

The gospel according to Peter, 
vers. 34-43. 

The witness of the Spirit, vers. 
44-46. 

Cornelius and other Romans ad- 
mitted to the church by bap- 
tism, vers. 47, 48. 



TnoB. A. D. 38-40. Not long after our last 
lesion. During the **many days*^ ^vhile Peter 
was preaching at Joppa, after the raising of Dor- 
cas. 

Place. Peter was at Joppa, in the house of 
Simon the tanner. Cornelius was at Caesarea, the 
Roman capital of Judea, about thirty-three miles 
to the north. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

One of the later preparatory steps in the transi- 
tion period from a church of Jews to a universal 
church for all nations and races. During also the 
preparatory period of Paul for his great work. 

The Problem, which divine providence was 
solving, was the reception of the Gentiles into 
the Christian church on the same terms as tiie 
Jews. 

On the Way. Note the methods of the divine 
providence : — 

1 . The natural character of Peter. 

2. His training and broadening. 

3. The spiritual development of ComeHr.s. 

4. The way Cornelius and Peter were brought 
together. 

5. The silent preparation of Paul to carry on 
the work thus begun. 

The Goal is seen : 1. In the conversion of the 
Roman soldier. 

2. In the endorsement by the Holy Spirit. 

3. In the action of the church in our next chap- 
ter. 



Thsbs was 



1 Now"?rT"aj a certain man in Cses-a-re'a, 
the ^ band caUed the I-tai'ian M; 



called 



C6r-ne'll-tls' by name, a centurion of 



j Matt. 27. 27. Mark 15. IG. John 18. 3, 12. 



CHAEACTEB SKETCH OF COBNEUTJS. 

vers. 1, 2. 

1. There was a certain man in Csesarea, at 
this time the virtual capital of Palestine. Cses- 
area was built by Herod the Great as the sea- 
port of Sebaste (Greek for *' Augustus"), which 
he had founded on the ruins of Samaria, and this 
Mediterranean city, with its palaces, temple, 
theatre, and lavish architecture, he named Cies- 
area after CsBsar Augustus. At the time of the 
crusades it was held at different times by Saladin, 
Richard I., and St. Lionis.^ 

Called Cornelius, a member of the ancient and 
distinguished Italian family, the Cornelian gens 
(something like a Highland clan), to which be- 
longed also the famous Roman generals, the 
Seipios and Snlla.^ 



A centurion, iKarovdpxri^^ commander of a hun- 
dred^ the same rank as a captain in our army, 
placed over a company of a hundred soldiers with 
various subordinate officers. In practice, as in 
our companies, the actual number varied from r»0 
to 100 men. Of the band, airtipris. "Ori(nnally 
anything wound or wrapped round ; as a ball, the 
coils of a snake, a knot or curl in wood. Hence, 
a body of men-at-arms. The same idea is in- 
volved in the Latin word manipulus^ which is 
sometimes (as by Josephus) used to translate 
<nrc(pa. Manipulus was originally a bundle or 
hamlful. The ancient Romans adopted a pole 
with a handful of hay or straw twisted about it 
as the standard of a comptiny of soldiers ; hence, 
a certain number or body of soldiers under one 
standard was called manipulus.^'' ^ 



> Geo. A. Smith, in Eneydopmdia Bihliea, 
* Prin. J. W. Dawson's Modem Science in Bible Tjonds 
gives a picture and description of one of the Cornelian 



family found in Pompeii, a cast of whom Is now in the 
Pompeian Museum. 
* Prof. M. R. Vhicent, Word Studies, on Mark 15 : 16. 
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2 A devout 'SSS: and * one that feared Glod with all his hoose, * 
alms to the people, and prayed to God alway. 

* TIT, 22. ch.13. 18, 26. 



ui cwutaricH. Corna- 
HnB was one of the ceDtnrioiu of thu coliDrt. 

Call«d the Italian. " Joaephiu mentiani tliat 
fire of thete cohorta vera lUtioned at CcauMi at 







Tnu Cmmt't OaUie Wat, Iqi pu. of Olna A Co. 



die time of tlie death of Herod Agrippa, oom- 
poMd to a great extent at all event* at Oia iu- 
liatntanta of Coaarea and S«baste, Aiitiq., 19: 9. 
2:20:8,7. There were in the piorinoea Italic <x>- 
horta eompoaed of Tolouteer Roman citiieiw bom 
ID Ital;, and in annet to the HtrictDrae of Sehiirer, 
who oontands that there wai no Italia cohort in 
CiBaana at this timsi Blan, in loco, asks why one 
of the five oohorla mentianad byjonephiu may 
not hare been compoaed of Roman oitizena who 
had made their home at Coearea or Sebute. a 
cohort known bj the name mentioned."' Pro- 
feaaor Ramuy arKnea Btrongl; a^nst thoa« who 
lay there was no Italian band at Cnaarea, and 
confirms his argiiment bj an inaariptjon reeentlj 



Camnntam, one of the great militar; 
statiooa on the Daunbe, a little below Vienna. 
It is the epitaph of a yonng soldier of the Italic 
cohort, sent from Sjrria on a special temporary 
sarrioe. It shows that within a few ycais of tlie 
time we are now studying an Italian cohort bt- 
longed to Syria.* 

S. A davont man, uid one UiAt feared Ood. 
" The words haie a technical sense, and indicate 
that Comelins whs one of ihat Urge close of 
Oentiles who wonhipped the Gud of the Jews, 
and endeavored to conform their Uvea inageneral 
way to hie will, while they did not accept aironni- 
ciaion and thus become pmaelytes." ■ 

With mil hii honae, not only the family, but 
the whole household. 

Omve mnch alma, iMTumairai, the *irtae or 
quality of one who is i\t^fijat, merciful, hence, 
merct/ thowa in giving la the need]/. Onr word alnt 
(ungnlar. not plnrHl), contracted from alsietw, is 
an abridged form of the Oreek word, and dwiiuw- 
ynary is atranaliteratjon. 

The giving of alms was regarded by the an- 
cient Jews SB even more meritoriona than the 
fulfilment of the commandments of the law, be- 
cause it is not exactly prescribed, but left, as to 
the extent and amount at least, to the individ- 
nal.< 

And pniTed to Qod alwaj. He cultivated 
inety toward God as well oe man, and filled the 
fonntun of his spiritoal life from the river that 
flows from the Uirone of Ood. What he prayed 
for with the earnestness of fasting can be seen by 
the seqaet, for tlie answer to the prayer shows 
whattheheartof the prayer was. (1) He wanted 
more and clearer light. (2) He wanted asHnrance 
of forgiveness of sins. (3) He wanted the fnlnem 
and freedom of holy living, which no alms, no 
good deeds alone, can work within os. (i) He 
wanted many doubts and difficnlties salved. 

(5) He wanted to be closer to Qod , with a oon- 
■inonauess of his love and presence and care. 

(6) He wanted to know more about the life to 
come. Cornelius gained these only by overcom- 
ing many and very great obstacles, — his early 
training, his heathen friends and associates, the 
immoralities enconraged by a military life, espe- 
cially at that time, the danger of losing hii promo- 
Idon, the worldliness of hia ennonndinga. The 
>ea oaptun sails for hii port whichever way the 

T, ISM, 1B9T. JosepbiB,^iiM}ii>HM, SO: !, 4. 
• HoGiflsit, ApaHtlie Age, p. 101. 
4 HssUngi- £tt. Die., ut. " AhBaglvli«." 
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3 'He saw in a vision 01)613?*%* were "* about the ninth hour of the day, "an an- 
gel of God coming in Jiuo him, and saying "o** him, Cor-ne'II-Cis. 

4 And ^*^ he, fi«ieX^!2."e"ye.upon him, aS^d^ES^^'rlgtSSi, said. What is it. Lord? And 
he said unto him. Thy prayers and thine ahns are ^'SSS? up ''for a memorial 
before God. 



I ▼«». 17, 19. ff» 8m oh. 3. 1. n See ch. 8. 26. o Bey. 8. 4. Cp. F>. 141. 2 & Dan. 10. 12. p Matt. 26. 13. 
14. 9. Gp. yer. 81 A ToMt 12. 12 A Heb. 6. 10. 



winds Uow or the currents ran. The tme soul 
steers, not drifts. 

A SUMMABT OF COBKBLIUB^ ChABACTBR. We 

know nothinflf of his early training, except that 
he must have heen brought np in heatheniBm, 
with all its cruelties and unsatisfactory worship, 
which left his heart hungry, like the prodigal 
feeding on husks. While Cornelius must have 
had very much to contend with in his early edu- 
cation, his associations and the whole environment 
of his life, yet a man in his position must have 
had abundant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Jewish religion, its one true 
Grod, and the loftiness of its code of morals. 
Cornelius, like the Roman centurion at Caper- 
naum, received the truth, and worshipped God in 
spirit and in truth, but did not become a Jewish 
proselyte, accepting all its ritual and forms of 
worship. He was (1) a devoutly religious man ; 



(2) worshipping the one true God, and in the best 
way he knew, fasting and adopting the Jewish 
hours of prayer. (3) He was openly religious, his 
whole household going with him, and his kinsmen 
and intimate friends feeling his influence (ver. 24). 
(4) He expressed his piety in almsgiving, helping 
his fellow-men. (5) He was honest and upright in 
lus dealings (ver. 22). (6) Doubtless, like the 
most devout Jews, he was looking and k>nging 
for better things, for fuller truth for higher 
life. 

THE VISION OF COSNELIUS, CiBSASSA, 

vers. 3-«. 

We will put the three accounts of Cornelius* 
vision side by side, from the Rev. Ver., with what 
is peculiar to each narrative in italics. They are 
all harmonious, but each one supplements the 
other. 



Acts 10: 3-8. 

He WW in a vision openly, as it were about the ninth 
hour of the day, an angel of Ood coming in unto him, 
and nying to him, Comeliua. And he^ fastening hU 
ejfet vpoH Mm, and being affrighted^ taid. What it t/, 
Lord f And he Mid unto him. Thy prayers and thine 
alma are gone up for a memorial before Ood. And 
now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, who is 
■amamed Peter : he lodgeth with one Simon, a tanner, 
whoae booae is by the seaside. 

And when the angel that spake unto him was departed, 
he called two o/ hit household servants, and a devotU 
mMier of them thai waited on him continually ; and 
having rehearted all things unto them he sent them to 
Joppa. 

8. He saw in a Tiiion eyidently, Spduart, 
gomething seen. Not the same word as is used for 
Peter^s trance, Uffratns, ver. 10, which see. 

Bridemtly, ^aycpwf, clearly, manifestly; 
"plainly meant to exclude any illusion of the 
senses." ^ 

About th« ninth hour. Three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Cornelius was keeping the regular 
Jewish hour of prayer in his house (ver. 30). The 
messenger was sent to him during prayer and in 



Acts 10: 30-33. 

Four days ago until this hour, / 
iro* keeping the ninth hour of prayer 
in my house; and, behold, a man 
stood before me in bright apparel, 
and saith, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of Ood. 
Bend therefore to Joppa, and call 
unto thee Simon, who is sumamed 
Peter ; he lodgeth in the house of 
one Simon a tanner by the seaside. 

Forthwith therefore I sent to 
thee. 



Acts 11 : 13-15. 

And he told us how 
he had seen the angel 
standing in his house, 
and saying. Bend to 
Joppa, and fetch Si- 
mon, whose surname 
is Peter; who shall 
speak unlo thee wordt 
whereby thou shalt be 
saved, thou and all tkg 
house. 



The long-delayed answer 
the best time and man- 



answer to prayer, 
had now come in 
ner. 2 

An angel of Ood coming in to him. The divine 
messenger came in the form of a man, but in 
bright apparel (ver. 30) to show his angelic na- 
ture. This appearance would not only assure 
Cornelius, but would be a strong argument with 
the Jews for receiving the Gentiles. 

4. When he looked on him, iirtvltras, fastening 



> Compare Dr. A. J. Oordon*s dream one Saturday 
night soon after he began his minintry in Boston, a vision 
wUch diaoged the course of his ministry and the char- 



acter of his church. Recorded in How Christ eame to 
Church. 

> Bee the booklet Expectation Corner^ ** Delayed Bit 
ings Office." The best allegory on 
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5 And now send men toJOp'pft, and ™Mcb^SS' Simon, "^^"SSS^ Peter: 

6 Ue lodgeth " with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by the sea side.* " 

7 And when the angel 'Eu' spake unto '^"ffiS"" was departed, he called two 
of his '' household servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited on 
him continually ; 

8 And "^"ilSi^i^^^^ all '*"' things unto them, he sent them to JOp'pft. 

gcb.9.0. rLukelit.l3{mg.]. Rom. U. 4 (m«.)- 1 Pet. I. IS (mi.). 



kit tyti ou him, from nlnt, to ilTttch, just like 
oar word attention, tlrttchtd to. 

H« vu Afndd. Il^uch a messenger coming so 
niKipectedly aud laoking- so intently, is if seeing 
intA his verj soul, wuuld naturally make him 
afraid Imt beliod done something vioag, or lest 
some strange tiling was to take place. 

Are come up for a mamoiiftl, a rtmembraaa 
nffiring. " A uaiuo given to tliat jwrtion of the 
Tegetable oblation which was burnt with frank- 
inoanae apon the altar, the sweet oavor of which 
ascending to heaven waa supposed to coniniCDd 
the person sacrificiiig to the remembrance and 
, favor of God." " The language is suggested by 
the material clood of ineetise and steam of sacri- 
fice." What was to come was not a reward for 
ptkying and giving, but the state of heart which 
vas eipressed in those aets made it possible for 
Cornelius to receive still greater blessiuga. 

Only (o him that hath can more be given. No 
one can see the vision from the mountain tup nnless 
he has climbed the mountain's side. It is the 
faithful scholar in the lower schools who is called 
to come up higher, and can make use of the 
higher. 

6. SendmentO Joppa. The new Messing must 
come throuRh banian instramentHlity. One 
Umon, one of the many Simons in Juppa. desig- 
nated by his other name Peler, The eipressiou 
implies that he vas unknown to Cornelias. 

a. In this veise the address in given. 

House ilbjtbasoa tide. "The sanitary laws 
of the ancients, it is sjiid, reqnired tanners to lire 
out of the city, 'not only because of the dead 
animals which the nature of their business called 
them to nee. but aW because of the disagreeable 
odor and 61th of their premises.' The convenient 
prosecution of their basiness and the removii^ 
the disagreeable refuse, required that they should 
be near the water."' " So in India 



t allowed ni 



tliea words whereby than shalt be aaved, thon 
and thy house." 

7. Two of hli honsehold mttuiU, having 
•ome leading poution, and intimately acquainted 
with Cornelius' character and deairM. 

And a. devout eoldier, not a personal aervant. 




RoiLix BoiDtn. Aqnujns, 
of tbfl legloDuy itandar 
From Ctesv'* QaVie War, by per. of Olmi ti Co. 



inside 



in theii 



of (he( 



8. When ha had declared aJl tbase thing*. 

He confided in them the whole story of his vision 
and the angel's message, so that they could con- 
vey the message correctly and impressively to 
Peter. 



10 : 9, 10. 
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9 KowoB the morrow, as they »^n ou their journey, and drew nigh unto the 
city, • Peter went up ' upon the housetop to pray, about " the sixth liour : 

10 And he became ""^ hungry, and *(£liiSwSii°' but while they made ready, 
he fell into ' a trance; 

1 War nn. 9-32. H* ob. 11. 5-11. ( Cp. 2 KId. 23. 13 A Jar. 19. 13 A 32. !» A Zeph. 1. G. btt 1 Sun. B. 3E. 



TRB TinOH OF FXTEX, lOFFA, vera. 9-20. 

9. 0& th« moiTOW, M Uw7 want {vero Koing) 
OB Uwir jonnay. The dUtsnce beiag over 30 
miles, the; would bave Ui spend one nigbt on the 
way. U they left Cieiiarea the same afternooD 
■a Comelina' Tiraon, they Gould easily leach Joppa 
by DOOQ of the next day. 

Fatar, all oncoaBcioiu of the appronchini; mes- 
Bengers. went up upon tht honietop to pray, 




in cool retireinent at the re^^ar hoar of prayer. 
"Every one aoquointed with the flat roof of 
Eaatern hooBea koowB how well adapted it a for 
prayer and meditation. For Biblical illustra- 
tiona, see Dent. 2'2 : 8 ; 2 Kings Z:t : 12 ; Jer. 1<J : 
13 ; Zeph. 1:5; Luke 6 ; 19." ' HU active work 
waa dune in the early mamine and in evening 
honra, when only he conld rench people. "The 
roof, according to the Oriental manner, was flat 
or but Blightly inclined. It was the jjlace often 
ebo«ea for the performance of religioua duties. 
A wall or balustrade three or four feet bJeh niii^ 
roonds many of the roofa in the East, where a 
penon may sit or kneel without being observed 



Some one has compared the movements of 
Providence to those of pieces on a chessboard, 
which, however moved, in whatever part of 
the board, in whichever direction, tj\ bear 
upon one purpose, however nurecognized that 
purpose may be by those who look on. 

About the sixth liont. Twelve o'clock ; 
nooD. "The second of the Jewish stated 
hours of prayer." 

NOTB how the apostles and devout men of 
old kept stated hours of prayer. The value 
of regular hours of devotion is very great :* 
aa moch so as regular hoars for meals. 
There are dangers of fonnslity in both vases, 
bat the loeWH from the want of regular honn 
and babilaare infinitely greater than thedan- 
gera. The spiritual life flows most easily in 
the regular channels.howevermucb there may 
'be aUo a necessity for prayers at all times to 

this kind of prayer flows more naturally and 
freely from those who have also regular sea- 

10. He becazie vary hungry, for the time 



e for 1 



usual 1 



tat. ai 



how hard his labon had been 
This hunger was his prepsmtion for the vision 
he saw in his trance ; for it woald Impel him to 
partake of the food he saw descending from hea- 
ven, and aid him to appreciate the spiritaol hun- 
ger of th' Gentiles. 

He fell into K trance. Lit.. " a trance fell (or 
camel upon him ; " rmTTao-ii, a tArowlng qf the 
nuiidoato/its normal slair, as "of the man who by 
some sudden emotion is transported, aa it were, out 
of himself, so that in this rapt condition, although 
lie is awake, bis mind is so drawn oS' from all 
siirronnding objects, and wholly fiied on thii^n 
divine, that he sees nothiag but the forms and 

t reowrks In W. D. Oaonstt's 



Btcued be Drudytry^ 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



10 : 11-15. 



11 And hebeSoideuiuie "'heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending, '^^^^^^ 
as it '"^^'^ a great sheet, leViownb^y four comers '^'^XZ''''''' the earth : 

12 Wherem were aU manner of f ourfooted beasts ^' '^aSS^X ^iS'Sft!?^^ 
"**"«•' and fowls of the he^fcn. 

13 And there came a voice to him. Rise, Peter ; kill and eat. 

14 But Peter said. Not so. Lord ; ""for I have never eaten anything that is 
» common iSSi ' unclean. 

15 And *J® voice i^ unto him again the second time, *'What God hath 
cleansed, '*;SLg" not thou common. 

IT See John 1. 51. xEMk. 4. 14. Den. 1. 8. Tobit 1. 10, 11. 2 Mace 7.1. yrer.2B. c Ley. 11. 2^7 & 20. 25. 
Deut. 14. 4-20. a Rom. 14. 2, 14, 20. 1 Tim. 4. 4. Tit. 1. 15. Cp. Matt. 15. 11 & Hark 7. 15, 19 A 1 Cor. 10. 25. 



images Isring within, and thinks that he perceives 
with his bodily eyes and ears realities shown him 
by God.'*^ The trance is the state in which 
Yisions are seen. Here it is in contrast with the 
vision, ipofMy of Cornelius in yer. 3. ** It di£Per8 
from the dream in that it is unconnected with any 
natural sleep ; and from the yision because in the 
latter the person retains his consciousness, and the 
objects shown to him possess a real existence." ^ 

11. And saw heayen opened, to show that 
the yision and its teaching came from God. 

Descending ... as it had been a great sheet 
knit, bound, tied, at the four comers, to the 
eords by which it was let down. The Key. Ver. 
omits knit. ** What the apostle saw was an ex- 
tended sheet, the four comers of which were held 
up, as it were, by cords let down from the four 
extremities of the opened sky. The significance 
of the outstretched sheet, as a figure of the wide 
world, and the four comers as the directions into 
which the gospel was now to be borne forth into 
all the world, has often been dwelt upon." ' But 
this is a mere illustration from the facts, and does 
not belong to the natural interpretation of the 
yision. The easiest way such a sheet could be let 
down would be by the four comers. According to 
Professor Vincent, the corners^ i^)xtuSf beginnings^ 
extremities^ are attached to heaven, and the sug- 
gestion of ropes holding the comers is an unwar- 
ranted use of the word. It is the technical 
expression in medical language for the ends of 
bandages.^ 

12. Wherein were aU manner, all yarieties, 
clean and unclean alike, of fourfooted beasts, 
including wild beasts, which were unclean, for 
though the oldest MSS. omit these words here, 
they belong to the story, being found in 11 : 6. 
And creeping things, reptiles, unclean to the 
Jews, and representing here the lowest and most 
degraded nations. 



**We must conceive of those animals which 
were ceremonially unclean as being more pecu- 
liarly conspicuous in the vision. Stier suggests 
tibat * probably the unclean beasts presented 
themselves first at the edge of the sheet. ^ " ^ 

18. Bise, Peter. From his knees in prayer, or 
his reclining posture. 

Km and eat. This direction, which could not 
have been obeyed literally, shows the trance or 
vision character of the occurrence. 

14. Kot so. Lord. He refused to satisfy his 
hunger by breaking the law of God, which he 
felt was still binding upon him. The refusal 
reminds us of Christ^s refusal to satisfy his hun- 
ger by changing stones into bread ; and also of 
Peter's own blind self-will in opposing Christ's 
plan of redemption through suffering, so far that 
it was said to him, ** Thou savorest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.*' 

I haye neyer eaten anything that is oom- 
mon, unholy, contrary to the Mosaic ritual, com- 
mon to Gentiles and all the rest of the world, 
but forbidden to Jews. Or andean. To eat 
seemed to be almost treason to God and his 
nation. ** No greater shock to a Hebrew could 
be imagined than to be told to assuage his hun- 
ger by eating unclean meats. It is recorded in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (6 : 18 ; 7 : 1) that 
Hebrews submitted to death that they might 
escape such an indignity."^ It was such dis- 
tinctions which separated the Jews from the 
Gentiles, and which were essential to their train- 
ing as the people of God, until there came a bet- 
ter, truer distinction between God's people and 
the world in the faith and character and life of 
Christians. Jesus had given some instruction on 
this subject a dozen years before (Mark 7 : 14-23), 
which no doubt Peter remembered as he thought 
more on this vision. 

16. The Yoice spake . . . What God hath 






^ Thsyer^s Oreek-Engliih Lextoon, 
% I^man Abbott. 
• Cambridge Bible. 
Hobart, in Medioai Language qf St. Zvke^ mjb that 



thai we have a technical medioai i^bran which hardly 
any one except a medioai man would tliink of employ- 
ing. 
•Sdmfl. 



10 : 16, 17. 



THE AC3TS OF THE APOSTLES- 
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16 aSiU was done thrioe : and ikiBigiitway the vessel was received up ^'^ into 
heaven. 

17 Now while Peter wMmSSf^imd in himself what ^Ite vision which he had 
seen !KS? mean, behold, « the men ^^ were sent ^ Cdr-nril-tls. biSSg made 
SUoS for Simon's house, "* stood before the gate. 



b ret. 3. 



.7.8. 



deaasad, that oaU not thou oommon, /i^ Koirov. 
'* The original admits of a more foroihle render- 
iugr« nuUce not common^ as though man by his harsh 
▼erdiot actoally created nnoleanneas where God 
has already bestowed his deansing mercy in 
Christ.*' 1 *' Do not prqfane it by regarding and 
calling it common.** ^ 

16. This waa done thrioo, both to emphasize 
the tmth as of the utmost importance, and to 
assure Peter beyond doubt that the message was 
from God. 

Ths Nxxd of the Vision, i. It was neces- 
sary that there should be a broadening of the 
church from a Jewish to a uniyersal church, in- 
cluding Gentiles as well as Jews. How it could 
be done was to be the burning question of the 
day, and one which threatened to rend the church 
in twain as by an earthquake shock. 

2. Cornelius, a Gentile, was knocking at the 
door. 

3. But the Jews were separated from the Gen- 
tiles by a divine law, which hindered intercourse 
by forbidding to the Jews some articles of food 
in common use among the Gentiles, and forbid- 
ding the Gentiles to enter into the most sacred 
places of the Jewish worship. The Jewish in- 
terpretations were stricter than the law itself. 

4. The Gentiles, as Gentiles, could therefore 
be reoeiyed into the same church with the Jews, 
only by the same divine authority that had or- 
dained the law. 

6. This authority was given (1) through the 
Ticion to Peter; (2) through the Spirit bidding 
him to go to Cornelius; (3) through new and 
laiger views ; and (4) through the endorsement 
by God by the same yisible gift of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Gentile conyerts as he had be- 
stowed upon the first disciples. 

6. The meaning is not that '* all forms of hu- 
manity, though debased in igfnorance and vice,'* 
are dean, but that all of them whom God hath 
cleansed are dean, and are to be received into 
the new kingdom on equal terms with the Jews, 



without their becoming Jews. We should **see 
in every human being a soul for which Christ 
has poured out his cleansing blood,** and do our 
utmost that he may receive the divine deans- 
ing. And when he is deansed, he is our brother, 
be he native or foreigner, black or white, igno- 
rant or educated, from the dums or from a 
palace.' 

17. Now whUa Peter doubted, aiipr^ci, was 
perplexed; from Bid, thrtntgh or thoroughly, and 
kwopt^t to he without a way out, not to know which 
way to twm, '* The radical idea of the compound 
verb seems to be of one who goes through the 
whole list of possible ways, and finds no way 
out.** 3 Hence, to be perplexed thoroughly, 

Bdiold, the men whieh were sent from Ck>me- 
lina had made enquiry, Bupoir^aarrts, from iid, 
through, thoroughly, ipmrcm, to question, to inquire. 
They asked constantly, thoroughly, for Simon*s 
house as they passed through the streets. 

NoTB the insight here given us of the workings 
of Providence, and of God*s providential answers 
to prayer. There is no interference with the laws 
of nature, nor with the free wills of men. But 
God by lus guiding spirit brings the answer. 
While we pray for help, the help is being pro« 
vided and guided. 

«* louli which dt in upper sir, 

Longing for heavenly sight, 
OUmpaes of troth all fleeting fair, 

Bet in unearthly light, — 
la there no knoddng heard below. 
For which yon ahoold ariae and go, 
Leaving this Tiaion, and again 
Bearing ita meaiage unto men? 

** Sordid the world were vidon not. 
But frultlMt were your atay ; 
Bo, having aeen the aight and got 

The meaaage, haste away. 
Though pure and bright the higher air, 
And hot the street, and dull the stair, 
Still, get thee down, for who shall know 
But *t is the Lord who knocks below ? ** « 



> RendaH. * M. B. Vincent 

* Bee Ru8kin*s Modem Painters, vol. v., where he 
ahowa how a cop of black factory mud containa the ele* 
menta wUoh make the sapphire, the opal, the diamond, 
and the snow cryataL 

* Boaan CooUdge, The Vision and the Summons. Long- 
lUIow'a *«Lag«Ml Beautiful," hi hia Tales q/a Wayside 
Inm, fttmisbss aflae Qlnstratlon : 



" Bapt in ailent ecstasy 
Or diTineat self-surrender. 
Saw the vision and the splendor. . . • 
Bhoold he slight hia radiant guest ? 

When the blesaed Vision said, 

* Hadst thou sUyed, I moat have fled.' ** 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



10 : 18-24. 



18 And called and asked wKether Simon, which was sumamed Peter, were 
iSSlfn^g there. 

19 AiS while Peter thought on ''the vision, ''the Spirit said unto him, Behold, 
three men seek thee. 

20 ^X'fSuLT' and get thee down, and 'go with them, 2Sthfi?kSSbu2S; for I have 
sent them. 

21 '^ Peter went down to the men, ^hlchwereaent unto Wm from Comellu.; ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Behold, I am he whom ye seek : what \i the cause wherefore ye are come ? 

22 And they said, C6r-n6'll-iis ^J® centurion, a rigfeJoas man' -^and one that fear- 
eth God, and ^^?e1??e'So^"?b^ aU the nation of the Jews, was warned ''5?U^ by 
a *' holy angel to send for thee into his house, and to * hear words f?om thee. 

23 '^o^M^ them in and lodged {&. And on the morrow iie«2l?»nd went 
ionl with them, 'and certain of the •'brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 

24 And on the morrow *'^' they entered into Cses-a-re'a. And C6r-n6Tl-iiB ""^ 
waiting for them, "StvilSg called together his kinsmen and mb near friends. 



b yer. 3. d See ch. 8. 29. e Cp. ch. 15. 7-9. / See ver. 2. y Bee Mark & 38. 
Cp. ch. 11. 12. j Bee John 21. 23. 



A ch. 11. 14. < Ter. 4ft. 



18. And caUed. ** Having called out some one 
of the servants. " ^ 

19. While Peter thought, ZuvBvtiovfiivov, hav- 
ing thoroughly in mind^ thinking of the matter on all 
sides. 

The Spirit said, thus giving the divine applicar 
tion of the vision. 

80. Oo with them, doubtiiig nothing, having 
DO hesitation or doubt as to the lawf ubiess and 
duty of going. Peter, of all the twelve apoBtles, 
was the one best prepared by his natural charac- 
ter to receive the vision and act upon it. He 
had ** the impulsive and uncalculating spirit,'^ to 
which *' such a request as that of Cornelius would 
appeal most strongly, and he was just the man 
who would accept most unquestioningly the divine 
evidence of his conversion, and be quickest to act 
upon that evidence and receive the new convert 
as a Christian brother.^* ^ He would do what he 
knew to be right without regard to consequences, 
perhaps without seeing them. 

Moreover, Peter was one of the most influential 
of the apostles, and what he did would have 
more weight with the church than the same act 
done by most of the others. 

PETEB, WITH SIX COMPANIONS. GOES TO 
CJESABEA, vers. 21-2:). 

21. Peter went down the outside stiurway to 
the men. What ia the cause ! Peter was still 
entirely ignorant of what he was to do or who 
sent for him. 

82. Of good report. Cornelius must therefore, 
like the Capernaum centurion, have done some- 



thing in connection with the Jews, in worship, or 
charity, or financial aid. 

Warned from Ood by a holy angeL Peter 
now had double reason for going with these Gen- 
tiles. 

23. Called he them in and lodged them. **Iu 
this Christian hospitality to Gentile strangers, 
Peter had taken another step towards under^ 
standing what the will of the Lord was.*' * 

And certain brethren, six of them (11 : 12). 
During the afternoon Peter prepared for his jour- 
ney, doubtless conferring with the Joppa disci- 
ples, and finding six wise ones who would go with 
him as witnesses and advisers for himself, and 
would reinforce his own witness to the gospel at 
Cffisarea, reporting what they had seen and ex- 
perienced of its effects. 

A MEETING IN THE HOUSE OF COBNEUUS, 

vers. 24-33. 

24. And the morrow, after spending one niKht 
on the way, — the fourth day since Cornelius^ 
vision. Entered into CsBsarea, about three 
o'clock,* in the afternoon (ver. 30). 

Cornelius waited for them. Not knowing ex- 
actly when the messengers would arrive, Corne- 
lius had assembled his friends in good season, 
probably to a feast. 

Called together his kinsmen, <rir/7cvc(5, <riy^ 
and y4yos, qff'spring^ or family together^ of the 
same family, blood relations. 

And near friends, kpayKaiov^, originally, neces- 
sary^ connected by strong bonds of nature or friend- 
ship. Here it must mean intimate friends, since 



^ 



1 BlaM. 
> McOiffert. 



* Knowling. 



« On the route. Bee Bderihelm^s Jewith Social Lije, 
p. 27. 
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25 And wbMitiSSo'SlShSfJ&Brtered. COr-ne'lI-fls met him, and * fell down at his 
feet, and ' worshipped SlS: 

26 But Peter iluSid him up, saying, * Stand up ; I myself also am a man. 



teh-u 



hMMLS. 2. 



10 A 12. S. 



blood rdktiDDs ia eiprased b; the previona 
term. Thej wore prob»bly aympathiiers with 
Comalina in churactor and apirit. 

SO. Wm oomfng ia to the hooeo. Ver. 2T 
deaonbes hta Eaing into the loani. 

Comallni . . . fell down at bit tMt. in Oriental 



foahioD. ind voraliipped him, not na a dirine 
being, for he naa a worabipper of like one Qiid, 
and had been tJild in hU vision that Peter was a 
man, but with the deepest feelings of awe and 
Bratitnde, aa an ambaaaador of (Sod. 
86. I mjTMU alio am a man. " Pat«i may 




U Pampall. In i 
Tmrdke. 



b DpODlD^ Upon It. 
Wiom Hirper^i Claoical Dielionitry^ b> 



havs been saiprised at mch a mode of salutation 
from a Roman, whose national haUts were bo 
diffannt ; he had reason to tear that the centu- 
rion had mistaken his character — was eiceed- 
ing the proper limita of Ule reapeot doe from one 
nun to another. He recoiled at the idea of 
the poanbilitj of havinir a homa|;e tendered to 
him which might partake of the reierence that 
belong! onl^ to God. In other words, it is mora 



probable that Peter, in his concern for the divine 
honor, warned the centurion ag^nat au act which 
he apprehended, than that the centurion commit- 
ted an act ao iiiconaiatent with his reliKioiui 
faith. . . . Compare with this coitdnct of Peter 
that of Pan] and Bamabaa at Lystni (H : 14. tg.). 
The Saviour, on the contrary, never repressed 
the diapoaitiun of his disciples to think highly of 
his rank and charactti. Be ni 
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10 : 27^34. 



27 And as he talked with him, he went in, and aSSSui many ***** "^^^ come to- 
gether*: 

28 And he said unto them. Ye youraeiTe. know how that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to " ^jSMSSS^' or come unto one of another nation ; 
*andyS'iIitSS?fcfthoSdISIwed that I should uot Call auy man common or unclean*: 

29 ''^^ToSaSJi'SS^'" without gamsaying, ^^w^r* I was sent for; I ask 
therefore ^ui what intent ye **^ sent for me; 

30 .Vnd C6r-nell.as said, "Four days ago, ' ^!S.m&"o"u"l ™feii.ffi?*' the «mnth 
hour <Jf p«^ in my house'; and, behold, *" a man stood before me in bright 

clothing, 
apparel, 

31 And ffiui, C6r-ne1I-tls, ' thy prayer is heard, and tliine alms are had in re- 
membrance in the sight of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and call uJt?thee. Simon, ^wh^isTJSSTed Peter ; he ** 
ISdSuiin the house of "*' Simon a tanner, by the sea side; who.whenheeometh^BUaii 

•peak onto thee. 

33 'Fort^ith^ therefore I sent to thee ; and thou hast well done that thou art 
come. Now therefore w*?iJS alLhere present mtiSriihtof God, to hear all things 
that haye'been Commanded thee of theliVd. 

34 aIS? Peter opened SS mouth, and said, ' Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no * respecter of persons : 



n Cp. oh. 11. 3 & John 4. 9 & 18. 28 & Oal. 2. 12. o Op. ver. 35. See vera. 14, 15. p rers. 9, 23, 24. 9 See ch. 
3. 1. r Cp. ch. 1. 10. < 8e« Ter. 4. / Cp. ret. 28 & ch. 15. 19 & Deut. 1. 17 & Rom. 3. 29. See Deut. 10. 17. 
u Prov. 21 23. James 2. 1, 9. Cp. Jude 16. 



of the equality of his nature with their own, or 
intimated that the honor paid to him was exces- 
sive." 1 

87. He went in, to the room where the assembly 
was g:athered. We here first learn that there 
were many of them. This fact seems to have 
impi*e8Bed Peter. 

88. Ta know that it is an nnhiwful thing, i0l. 
fiiror, from d, not^ like our ** nn," and rlBrifiif to 
place^ to lay dovm as a law, to establish ; hence, 
contrary to established principles or venerable cus- 
toms, 

A Jaw to keep company, etc. Objection has 
been made to this statement from two directions. 
One is the fact that " we know of instances where 
Jews went without scruple into the houses of Gen- 
tiles. (Compare Josephus, Antiq,^ 20: 2, 3.)" But 
the unlawful thing here refers **to the custom of 
eating together at the same table. This is the 
point specified in chap. 11 : 3 (see Gal. 2 : 12). It 
18 possible that at this moment provisions were 
set forth to view, made ready for the refresh- 
ment of the travellers after their journey. It is 
precisely in this particular that there would be 
the greatest risk of a violation of the law of Moses. 
From this point of view, too, we see the peculiar 
ngnificaooe of St. Peter's vision." > The other is 



that ^' there is no precise and explicit text in the 
Old Testament which forbids such intercourse." 
But there were laws which made such intercourse 
impossible, and there is abundant evidence that 
it was contrary to Jewish customs and interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Snt Ood hath shewed me. It is probable that 
he here related the vision that came to him in his 
trance. 

29. Came I unto you without gainsaying, etc. 
This is a good text for a preacher called to a 
parish, or a teacher asked to take a class. 

30. Cornelius said. Here Cornelius relates 
his experience to Peter, his six friends, and the 
assembled company. Vers. «^32 can best be 
studied in connection with the other accounts 
given t(^?ether under ver. 3. 

83. Thou hast well done, icaxdt, beautifully, '' a 
oourteons and handsome thing in coming," some- 
thing choice, admirable, ^' excellent in its nature, 
and therefore well adapted to its ends." 

THE GOSPEL ACCOBBIKG TO PETEB, 

vers. 34-43. 

I. The Gospel is for All. 84. Of a truth 
I perceiye, fcaroAofiiScCvoftai, from xard, from top 
to bottom, thoroughly, and Kafifidvct, to take hold of; 




> Sobaff. Bee Sdenheiin*s JewUh Social lAJe, pp. 26-28. Bsrtiett*s Apostolic Aye, p. 43. 



10:35-38. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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35 But 'in every nation he that feareth him, and " worketh righteousness, is 

ftcoepCed with 1^:,^ 

36 *The word which ^ sent unto the children of Israel, * preaching goodtidingt 
of "^ peace by Jesus Christ* ('he is Lord of all;L 

37 That ^**£ytog'"'' ye yoamiyM know, which was published throughout all Ju- 
daea, " bSSiSnSg from * Galilee, after the baptism which John preached ; 

38 cHowOgJanolnled j^^^ ^f NazaiCth, how thai God anointed him With the ''Holy Ghost 

and 'with power: who went about doing good, and healing all ^ that were 
oppressed of the devil ; ^ for God was with him. 

t Cp. rer. 28 & ch. 16^ 19 &Deat 1. 17 & Rom. 3. 29. See Deut. 10. 17. v ImL 64. 5. ir ch. la 26. Ps. 107. 20 
A 147. 18, 19. X iMd. 52. 7. Nah. 1. 15. Bph. 2. 17. y See Luke 2. 14. z Rom. 10. 12. Cp. Rey. 17. 14 A 

19. 16. See eh. 2. 36 & Matt. 28. 18. aLuke 24. 47. b Matt 4. 12. Mark 1. 14. e Cp. Matt. 3. 16 & John 1. 
32,33. See eh. 4. 26. d Cp. ch. 1. 2 A 2. 22 & Matt. 12. 28 & Luke 4. 18 & Rom. 1. 4. e Cp. Luke 6. 19. /See 
Matt. 4. 24&Lake 13. 16. g See John 8. 29 & 10. 38. 



henee, to lay hold qf so as to make one's oum, to 
obtain complete poesession of a spiritual truth 
gained by personal experience. 

God ia no roapecter of peraona, wpo<rwito\4t 
irn»5, from irp6a»wop^ the/ace^ the front part qfthe 
human head^ and hence, secondarily, as here, a 
nuukj something hefort the face^ the appearance 
one presents to others through outward circam- 
stances such as wealth, rank, dress, and \afjifidvw, 
to receive^ to accept. Hence, a ** respecter of per- 
sons " is one who receives or treats others^ not ac- 
cording to what they are, but according to their 
outward circumstances, such as wealth or social 
position, nationality, color. (1) All men alike 
need salvation. (2) Crod loves all men and wants 
all to be saved. (3) There is one and the same 
condition of salvation for all. (4) Those who 
honestly and earnestly seek shall certainly find. 

** The central belief of Judaism, as represented 
by Saddncean priests and formalizing Pharisees, 
was that God vhu *' a respecter of persons,* and 
was full of partiality for special favorites. The 
Pharisee would not speak a word in public to * a 
woman.' He drew back the hem of his garment 
if he chanced to pass a Gentile, or a publican, or 
one of * the masses.' This whole sjrstem of nn- 
compassionate arrogance St. Peter sweeps away 
in a single sentence. He now sees for the first 
time the glorious truth which gives us the Uni- 
versal Father.'' . . . 

This ia the voice of the deepest and most spirit- 
ual utterances of Holy Writ. It is the yoioe of 

Moses, Deut. 10 : 12. 

Samuel, 1 Sam. 15 : 22. 

David, and the Psalmists, Ps. 1 : 8. 

Isaiah, 1 : U, 16, 17. 

Jeremiah,?: 22,23. 

Hosea,6: 6. 

Mieah, 6: &■%. 

Oar Lord, Matt. 12 : 7 ; 22: 35-40. 



The Apostles, Rom. 13: 10; 1 Tun. 4: 8; 1 
John 2: 29; 3; 7.^ 

86. Snt in eyery nation, Jew or Gentile. Ha 
that feareth him, and worketh righteonsneaa. 
These two particulars include the observation of 
both tables of the law. Is accepted with him. 
If the things done were good in themselves, they 
were equally good, whoever did them. ** Peter 
shows a belief that there were some men who 
feared CM, and worked righteousness among 
non-Jewish races and nations, who were accepted 
of God.^' ^ God^s only test is what a person really 
is in moral character. All must be saved in the 
same way, on the same conditions, subject to the 
same penalties if they refuse, and open to the same 
blessings if they repent and believe.' 

II. The Gospel came by Jesus Christ. 
86. The word (the message) . . . unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, who first received it, and who had 
been prepared for it by a long training. Preach- 
ing, €bayy€\i(6fi€ifos, evangelizing, preaching the 
good tidings of peace, t. «., salvation. (1) Peace 
with God ; (2) peace from the condemnation of 
conscience ; (3) peace among men, who now be- 
come brothers ; (4) peace in the soul, whose powers 
are now all in harmony under one supreme Lord. 
By JesiiB Christ. The divine Saviour. He ia 
Lord of all. Jew and Gentile. Not a mere 
prophet, but the Lord himself. 

87. That word (tidings, not the same Greek 
that is rendered word in ver. 36) ... ye know. 
This implies that they had already some know- 
ledge of the life and works of Christ. The works 
of Christ were so public and so widespread that 
some knowledge of them must have come to the 
ears of Cornelius. 

III. The Effects of the Gospel were 
Worthy OF THE Son OF God. 38. Ood anointed. 
Set him apart for this special purpose, as kings and 
priests were set apart for their work by anointing 
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39 And * we are witnesses of all things which he did both in the JSiy of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem ; ' whom ai»o they slew, SSSJuSISii on a tree; 

40 Him-' God raised up the * third day, and *^vf* him tobenuE^minifert, 

41 "* Not to all the people, but imto witnesses that were * chosen before of God, 
even to us, ''who did eat and drink \vith him after he rose from the dead. 

42 And " he ^^S^S^ us to preach unto the people, and to testify « that ttads is 
he which Tf* ordained of God to be the Judge *" of quick and dead. 

43 ' To him K? all ' the prophets witness, that " through his name eJe'^SSTiSt 
believeth in him shall receive •* remission of sins. 

44 While Peter yet spake these words, "" the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word. 



h yer. 41. See ch. 2. 32 & Lake 24. 48. i ch. 5. 30. j See ch. 2. 24. i See Luke 9. 22. / ch. 1. 3. 

m Cp. John 14. 21, 22. n ver. 39. o See ch. 1. 4 (mg.). p See ch. 1. 2. g ch. 17. 31 & 24. 25. John 5. 22, 
27. 2 Cor. 5. 10. See Matt. 16. 27. r 2 Tim. 4. 1. 1 Pet. 4. 6. Cp. Rom. 14. 9, 10 A 1 Theat. 4. 15, 17. < ch. 2G. 
22. Rom. 3. 21. Cp. Jer. 31. 34. t ch. 3. 18, 24. Luke 24. 27. u ch. 2. 38 & 4. 12. John 20. 31. 1 John 2. 12. 

vch. 11. 17&13,38&15. 9. Rom. 9. 33 & 10. 11. Oal. 3. 22. ir ch. 5. 31. z ch. IL 15 & 15. 8. 1 Thees. 1. 5. 
Bee ch. 2. 4. 



with oil. Jesus was anointed with the Holy Ghost 
and with power. These were the true anoint- 
ing, and proof that he was sent from God. There 
was no self-seekingr, but only service of others, 
doing good, the most good, and good only. Op- 
pressed, KaTaBvifa<rr€vofi4ifovSf under the power of^ 
Kord^ against, i. «., exerted for harm, ** This word 
forcibly expresses the tyranny with which the 
devil domineers over the wretched victims of 
moral and physical disease." ^ Oppressed of the 
deyiL Demoniacs. Christ^s triumph over this 
form of Satanic agency is singled out as the high- 
est exhibition of his wonder-working power. But 
many forms of evil are in some way oppressions of 
the devil, especially moral evil. 

rV. The Proofs webb Infallible and 
Abundant. 89. We are witnesses. Peter 
spoke what he knew to be true. He had been 
with Jesus and seen all these things. 

40. ffim Ood raised up. Not only were the 
apostles witnesses, but Qod himself bore witness 
by raising Jesus from the dead. The Jews im- 
agined that they had destroyed Jesus by crucify- 
ing, but this only gave God an opportunity to 
prove more conclumvely that Jesus was his mes- 
senger, and his Sou. 

41. Not to all the people. For that would 
have impressed them that he had never been 
really dead, and would have hindered the train- 
ing of the disciples into a fall conception of his 
oontinned life in heaven. Theophylaot well re- 
marks, ** If even the disciples were incredulous, 
and needed touch and talk, what would have 
happened in the case of the many.*' 

Witnesses ehosen before, wpofccxciporon;^- 
901S, from irp6t b^ore, and x<*P<^oi^f '^ stretch 



out the hand for the purpose of giving a vote; 
hence, to appoint , elect, ordain. ** Plato uses 
the word of the election of leaders of cho- 
ruses." a 

42. He oommanded us. Peter now shows 
Cornelius his commission from Christ, "Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.*' And to testify. Bear witness to 
what they had seen and heard and experienced. 
The best part of all true preaching of Christ.is 
simply bearing witness. The preacher proclaims 
the truth, and then witnesses to it from his own 
experience. Judge of quick (living) and dead. 
Christ is now the judge ; his life and character 
are the standard by which every man is to judge 
himself ; he shows what is the ideal of humanity, 
and so, how far we have fallen from it. He is 
also to be the judge at the Last Day. 

V. The Welcome to All. 43. To him give 
all the prophets witness. The prophets as a 
body bore witness to Jesus. From the very be- 
ginning prophets have foretold the Messiah, and 
ceremonials have set forth his mission. Both 
have pictured him before the p^ple. And Jesus 
is the one pictured in every particular. Jesus was 
not isolated. His coming was not a sudden, unin- 
tended movement, but the fruitage and consum- 
mation of a plan unfolding through the ages. 
Bemission of sins. The sending away, release 
as from debt or penalty. This is man*8 first 
need. The debt is too great fur him to pay, the 
burden too heavy to carry, the penalty too great 
to bear. His sins, unf orgiven, keep him from his 
Father and his Father^s home. *' This is God*s 
first message to man, — Forgiveness free and 
ample ; sure and immediate.*' 
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45 •'And they of the circumcision which believed were*SSSSSf' as many as 
came with Peter, • because that on the Gentiles also was poured out " the gift 
of the Holy Ghost 

46 For they heard them ^ speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then an- 
swered Peter, 

47 Can ^'any man forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, which 
have received the Holy Ghost ''as well as we ? 

48 • And he commanded them to be baptized ^ in the name of j^ cSSk. Then 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 



y Ter. 23. Cp. oh. 11. 2. e See ch. 2. 17. a Bee eh. 2. 38. ft See Mark 16. 17. e ch. 8. 36. <i ch. 2. 4 
All. 17 & 15. 8. e Cp. 1 Cor. 1. 14-17. /oh. 2.38. See eh. 8. 12, 16. 



THE WITNESS OF THE HOLT 8FIBIT, 
vers. 44-46. 

• 

44. While P«t«r yet ipake. The speech was 
a completed whole, and it was while Peter was 
atterinn^ the last words without any interval that 
the Holy Spirit came. It is probable that Peter 
would have continued in exhortation had not the 
interruption occurred, but at the wisest time the 
divine witness came. 

The Holy Ohoet f eU on aU them. The Jews 
from Joppa and the Gentiles of CsBsarea. This 
was the testimony of the Holy Spirit that Qod 
treated Jews and Gentiles alike, and that, there- 
fore, the Christians should so treat them. They 
all spoke with tongues, and it is probable that 
there was the same visible manifestation of flam- 
ing tongues as on the day of Pentecost ; for 
Peter in his report to the disciples at Jerusalem 
(Acts 11 : 15) says that the Holy Ghost fell on 
them ** as on us at the beginning.^* This was the 
proof of Peter's saying at the opening of his ad- 
dress (yer. 34). 

This gift had the same symbolic meaning as on 
the day of Pentecost ; the symbol of the tongue, 
the symbol of the flame ; the gospel for all na- 
tions and races ; the unity of the church ; the new 
power from heaven ; the new life. 

46. They heard them ipeak with tongaee. 
In real languages as at Pentecost. There were 
doubtless in the company from that cosmopolitan 
city those from different countries acquainted 
with a great variety of languages. It was not 
merely the jubilant, ecstatic utterances referred 
to in 1 Cor. 14, although these utterances may 
have been in actual languages, as well as in lan- 
guages of the soul, like music, or art, and other 
methods of expression. Each language would 
seem like an ecstatic utterance to all except those 
who were acquainted with that tongue. 

There was the same kind of need of the out- 
ward manifestations of the Spirit at this time that 
there was at Pentecost. 



OO BWELn iS AND OTHEB B0XAN8 AD- 
MITTBD TO THE CHUECH BT BAPTI81C, 

vers. 47, 4«. 

47. Can any man f orUd water for the outward 
ceremony of baptism, since CM had baptized 
them with the Holy Spirit? The question an- 
swered itself. ** As though Peter had said, If no 
one has been able to hinder the Spirit from com- 
ing upon these people, so also no one can restrain 
the water which wills to flow over them at bap- 
tism." 1 

48. Commanded them to he baptised, as the 
public profession of their faith in Jesus. If Philip 
tlie evangelist was then living at CsBsarea (8 : 40 ; 
21 : 8) the baptism may have been entrusted to 
him, and he would be able to confirm Peter^s gos- 
pel, and foster this young Gentile church. 

Practical Suoorstionb. 1. Note how both 
Peter and Cornelius were prepared for the new 
light that flashed upon them, as the plant is long 
preparing for the blossoms of spring, as the in- 
ventor is long preparing for the great invention 
which at leng^th crowns his labors. 

2. The change wrought by Jesus in Cornelius, 
though he was a good, devout man before, was 
very great. He had a new revelation of God^s 
will, he had assurance where before he had long- 
ings and hope. He had new life, new love, a new 
master, a new power. The change was like com- 
ing from moonlight — which is yet real light, and 
reflected from the sun — into the clear light of the 
sun, growing brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day. Goodness in those who have never 
known the gospel is like a flower in some sunny 
nook in winter, — beautiful, but lonely, restrained, 
undeveloped, surrounded by cold winds. The 
gospel brings the cheer of spring and the free 
growth of summer. 

3. That God is no respecter of persons, and 
therefore his church must also be no respecter of 
persons, is a truth that everywhere needs rein- 
forcement. *' No respect of persons ** should be 
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written over the church doors, and in the hearts 
and on the hands of all (Christians, so that f oreig^n- 
ers, the stranger, the Indian, our colored brother, 
the poor, the laborer, shall see it and feel that 
among Christians, as with God, there is no respect 
of persons. 
4. The Holy Spirit has given his testimony and 



endorsement of missions by his marvelloas works 
of conversion. Almost every great miasionary 
denomination of Christians has had one or more 
among its missions where the Holy Spirit has 
wrought wonders of transformation in whole com- 
munities, besides marvellous conversions of indi- 
viduals. 



CHAPTER 11. 

FURTHER PREPARATION FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH TO THE 

GENTILES. AT JERUSALEM. AT ANTIOCH. 



Endorsement 

BY THE 

Chukch at Jerusalem, 
vers. 1-18. 

The Church 

AT 

Antioch, 
vers. 19-30. 



Peter returns to Jerusalem. v 

He is called to account for his action at CsBsarea. > About A. d. 41. 

His defence. .) 

The church accepts his position. 

Founding of the church | . -. oo^m 

Consisting of Gentiles and Jews. | ^- "' **"*"' 

Barnabas, a delegate from Jerusalem. A. D. 42. 

Paul comes from Tarsus. A. D. 42 or 43. 

Antioch sends relief to Jerusalem. A. D. 44-4C. 



1 nSw the apostles and ^ the brethren that were in Jft-dae'S heard that the 
Gentiles Sfw hlS received the word of God. 

2 And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they * that were of the cir- 
cumcision contended with him, 

g rev. 29. Bee John 21. 23. h ch. 10. 45. Oal. 2. 12. Col. 4. 11. Tit. 1. 10. Cp. Rom. 4. 12. 



FETEB CEITICISED FOB HIS COimSE AT 
CJESASEA, yers. 1-3. 

1. The apostles and brethren that were in, 
rather, throughout («car&), Judfisa heard. The 
news of such an event in the cajiital, connected 
with such prominent men as the apostle Peter 
and the Roman centurion, would rapidly spread 
throughout the church, all the more rapidly he- 
cause it was a strange event, contrary to the com- 
mon strongly held beliefs, and such as to awaken 
a great deal of very earnest, if not bitter, dis- 
cussion. 

Had . . . received the word of God, not merely 
heard it, but accepted it, as their religion and life. 

2. When Peter was come up to JeniBalem. 
He came with the six leading Christians of Joppa, 
who had witnessed the scenes at Csesarea (11 : 12). 
We see now Peter^s wisdom in taking witness 
with him when he went to Cornelius. This taking 
of the witnesses with him implies that Peter went 
to Jerusalem at least in part to defend bin course, 
and to correct misapprehensions which were cer- 
tain to arise from exaggerated reports and the 
distortions of prejudice. 



** Rumor ia a pipe 
Blown by turmiaet, jealouaiet, oonjectures ; 
And of 80 easy and to plain a stop 
That the blunt monater with uncounted beads, 
The Btill discordant, wavering Multitude, 
Can play upon it." > 

** Rumor doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the feared." * 

They that were of the drcumcision. Not 
merely Jews, for all present were Jews, but a 
strict, conservative party in the church who were 
** champions of circumcision,^' laying special 
emphasis on the necessity tbat all Christians 
should conform to the entire Jewish law and 
customs as an essential condition of salvation ; 
**a party which played so great a part in the 
drama of subsequent years.*' ' 

Contended with him. The same word is nsed 
of Michael the Archangel contending with the 
devil (Jude 1>). It is difficult to " understand the 
vehemence and intensity of the battle which the 
most enlightened apostles had to wage against the 
Judaic Christians.'' 

Why the Discussion was so Imtensr. All 
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3 Sajring, Thou '* wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst ^ eat with them. 

4 But Peter r«i^ean«<i /a. m«/^om the beginning, ^^ expouuded lii'J.SSJS^ uuto them' 

tnorter, Sayiug, 

5 I * was in the city of Joppa praying : and in a trance I saw a vision, a 
certain vessel dS^Sk, as it ^^^ a great sheet let down from heaven by four 
corners ; and it came even Jmo me : 



X Oal. 2. 12, 14. Cp. oh. 10. 28. j Cp. Luke 15. 2. k For ven. 6-14, aee ch. 10. 9-32. 



the Jewish Christians desired the Gentiles to be- 
come disciples. At first it was the general feel- 
ini; that the only divine way was through the 
Gentiles becoming Jews as well as Christians. 
But gradually there was growing a wider vision 
on the part of some, so that there came to be two 
divisions or parties in the church. The '* cham- 
pions of circumcision ** felt that everything de- 
pended on their position. The Jews were divinely 
set apart from the Gentiles by the distinction of 
unclean and clean in food and social customs. 

All the promises of the Messiah, of the redemp- 
tion of the world, of the enlargement of the king- 
dom of God, were made to the Jews. The forces 
of the Gentiles were to come to them, — ^* the sons 
of the strangers shall build up thy walls ; " ** the 
nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish " (Isa. 60). The Jews were God's 
chosen people, their religion was divine and true. 
To ignore this, to receive men into the kingdom in 
another way than that commanded to proselytes 
by God himself, and practised for ages, was not 
this an insult to God, to religion, to the Bible, to 
all their past history for eighteen hundred years ? 
Says Farrar, ** Those who supported the cause 
of Paul rendered themselves liable to those 
charges, so terrible to a Jew, of laxness, of irre- 
ligion, of apostasy, of unpatriotism, of not being 
believers in revealed truth.'' Peter's action was 
to them contrary to God, destroying the very 
foundations of religion, blotting out the promises, 
blasting their most precious hopes. Nothing but 
a new divine command could reverse the divine 
commands of the past. But Jesus himself, the 
Son of God, the latest revelation from God, was a 
Jew, who kept the Jewish law, preached to the 
Jews, declared that not a jot or tittle of the law 
should fail tiU aU was fulfilled. 

PBTEB'S ASGTTMEin: IN BEFLT. vers. 4-17. 

I. The Question at Issue. This involved 
two points. (1) Ver. .3, Thou wentest in to men 
nncircamoised, and didst eat with them, thus 
breaking over the Jewish laws and customs, and 
breaking down the wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles. 

(2) The other issue was the receiving of Gen- 



tiles into the church without their becoming 
Jews, as we learn from Peter's reply, and the 
subject of the Jewish Christians' rejoicing. 

McGiffert says, *' It is a striking fact that, in 
the address which follows, Peter does not defend 
himself against that charge, but against the 
charge of recognizing a Gentile as a Christian 
disciple, and admitting him to baptism, which is 
an entirely different matter." ^* Luke evidently 
did not recognize the difference between the two 
sleps." ^ That would be a very strange dnlnese 
in an author writing years after the whole mat- 
ter had been discussed and settled. Moreover 
Luke's business was to report the facts ; and the 
fact that Peter answered one complaint by a 
reference to another shows that he, and Luke 
with him, recognized the fact that the two acts 
were so intertwined that the answer to the last 
charge implied of necessity an answer to the first. 
For if Gentiles were acknowledged as disciples 
and admitted to the church without becoming 
proselytes, then Jews must eat with them at least 
in the Lord's Supper. So that Peter, answering 
the charge of admitting Gentiles to the church, 
answered also the charge of eating with Gentiles. 
At the same time it is plain that the emphasis all 
through this discussion was laid upon the recep- 
tion of the Gentiles, while the other question was 
only a necessary inference, which probably the 
disciples at Jerusalem did not recognize or reiilize, 
and which only a practical experience in the 
working out of the principle would bring clearly 
before them. McGiffert is doubtless right in say- 
ing, ** that they admitted that it was lawful for 
a Jewish Christian to break bread with his Gen- 
tile brethren, or in other words, to disregard the 
Jewish law in any particular, must be unequivo- 
cally denied." Herein lies the great difference 
between the vote of the church at this time and 
the decision recorded in chapter 15. 

II. The Argument. 4. Peter rehearsed the 
matter from the beginning. He stated in the 
order of their occurrence the facts that had con- 
vinced him. They had doubtless been more or 
less distorted in transmission. What convinced 
Peter was the best argument for others. Luke, 
also, in giving two accounts of this transaction 
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6 Upon the which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw the 
fourfooted beasts of the earth' and wild beasts' and creeping things' and fowls 

Ol XiilG heaTen. 

7 And I heard aiso a voice saying unto me, ru?; Peter ; Sif and eat. 

8 But I said. Not so. Lord : for nothing common or unclean hath *^ ^^i*^ en- 
tered into my mouth. 

9 But *!;* voice answered theS^'iSuSSoutof heaven* What God hath cleansed, 
'*i2iS" not thou common. 

10 And tliis was done '^'u^*}??*- and all were drawn up again into heaven. 

11 And- behold, ^"'""^feXWh"™" three men '^TSSdlS^^'" the house in^£gSi?S«, 
having been scut ffom CaBS-a-rg'S uuto mc. 

12 And 'the BJifA bade me go with them, rk?n"?SS°^J&i^?'!SS' "these six bre- 
thren also accompanied me ; and we entered into the man's house : 

13 And he "te^ us how he had seen f& angel ^andimf in his house, ^"SSSJjiSSf^ 
onto him, ggj^^ men ^ j^pp^^ ^^^ «uj^or sij^^n, whosc sumamc is Pcter ; 

14 « Who shaU .peiJ^Uo thee words, ^ whereby thou .harit"iii55,te;S5'iS"t5rSJo«. 

15 And as I began to speak, the ^ Holy Ghost fell on them, even * as on us at 
the beginning. 

16 l^^r^^^^ the word of the Lord, how that he said, ^ John indeed bap- 
tized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

17 • ^o''??'^^*^ then " God gave unto them -the like gift as he did ^i^ unto us, wh^we 
•believed on the Lord Jesus Christ; '' wSS* was I, "^ that I could withstand God? 

18 A^dwhen they heard these things, they held their peace, *and glorified God, 
saying, ^ Then fe'the^nuiJg'SlShSff o<3 ' granted -repentance unto life. 



; ch. 15. 9. m ch. 10. 23, 45. n ch. 10. 22. o ch. 10. 2 & 16. 16, 31-34 & 18. 8. John 4. 53. p 6h. 10. 44. 
q ch. 2. 4. r ch. 1. 5. Cp. ch. 19. 2. See Matt 3. 11. « See ch. 10. 47. / See ch. 2. 38. « Eph. 1. 13. See 
ch. 10. 43. V Cp. Rom. 9. 20. w ch. 10. 47. See ch. 5. 39. x ch. 21. 20. y Cp. ch. 13. 47 A Matt. 8. 11. 

See ch. 10. 34, 35. z See ch. 5. 31. a Cp. 2 Cor. 7. 10. 



shows that he attached great significance to the 
event. 

(1) God himself f the Qod of the Jews, directed 
Peter plainly to do what he did. Vers. 5-10. 

(2) He did this, first, by a vivid illastration 
while Peter was in a trance. Ver. 6. I consid- 
ered, KunvSovy, denoting ** observation of exter- 
nal objects issuing in thought or action.*^ ^ 

(3) Qod^s own voice bade him go to Cornelius. 
Ver. 12. Nothixig donbtiiig, firi^^v 9uLKpiv6fji§voy, 
as in 10 : 20, having no hesitation as to duty. 
The R. V. has fxri^^r 9toucpipeana, making no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile.^ 

(4) To confirm the fact that the matter was 
from God, a shining angel was sent to Cornelius, 
bidding him send for Peter. Vers. 13, 14. 

(5) God made disciples of these Gentiles with- 
out their becoming Jews. Ver. 15. 

(6) He sent the Holy Spirit upon these Gentile 
disciples exactly as he had sent the Holy Spirit 
on the Jewish disciples at Pentecost, making no 
distinction. Ver. 15. 



(7) I bring you six good witnesses to confirm 
my statements. 

in. The Conclusion, ver. 17. Who believed 
belongs both to them and to us. ** In each case 
the Holy Spirit was bestowed, and in each case 
as a result of the preceding belief, and not as a 
result of circumcision or of uncircumcision." ^ 

What was I, that I could withstand God! 
** The Greek gives a complex question, IVho was 
If Abie to withstand Godf — t. e.. How was I, 
being such a one as I ain, able to withstand ? '* * 
No human power could resist the onward move- 
ment of God. Peter must either oppose God him- 
self, or yield obedience as he did. This also 
placed the same choice before the church. 

THE CHUBCH ACCEPTS PETEB'S POSITION. 

ver, 18. 

They held their peace. They were silenced 
for a time. There was no answer to Peter^s argu- 
ment from facts, and they ceased from their criti- 
cisms. More than this they glorified Qod, for 
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19 TSytoSSiretbSt were scattered abroad upon the ^JlbSSuon that arose about 
Stg'phgn traveUed as far as P^h«:Si2S. and Cy'prtis, and in'tl.5ch, ^s^iSf the 

TxrrkT*/1 f/\ nr\nA but unto the Jcwi Only. 
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it was a new manifestation of God's glory, his 
gracious love, his goodness and wisdom and power. 
So when Moses saw God's glory, it was his good- 
ness that passed before him, and he proclaimed, 
*^ I . . . will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will shew mercy on whom I will shew 
mercy" (Ex. a3: 18,19). 

Long had God shown mercy to Israel, but now 
the door was thrown wide open to the Gentiles, 
and God also to them had granted repentance 
unto life. So, like the angels in heaven, the 
church on earth ** rejoiced over one sinner that 
repented." Glorified is in the imperfect tense, 
denoting continued and repeated action. It is 
probable that this was not a complete change in 
Jewish Christian thought, but only an isolated 
case, under special influences, and many on second 
thought were unconvinced, for there are traces 
of the old feeling in the subsequent history, and 
a few years later the question was decided in re- 
lation to Paul's missionary work. The action of 
the church was an ^nward movement. The Jews 
could live as Jews, and yet be Christians ; the 
Gentiles could be Christians and remain Gentiles. 
It was a movement toward Unity, Liberty, and 
Peace. 

Practical Suooestions. 1. By this action 
God did not contradict what he had ordained 
before, or show any changeableness in God, but it 
was the natural and necessary result and outcome 
of his previous commands and ordinances. Thus a 
builder commands a scaffold to be put up around 
the house he is building. When the time conies, 
the same builder commands it to be taken away. 
Tlie rules for the education of children are 
changed by the same authority which made 
them, when the children grow up into young 
men and women. 

2. The promises to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled by the very change which they thought 
was destroying them. They could not be fulfilled 
in their way by an outward Jewish kingdom, but 
only by a spiritual kingdom, in which the people 
inherited the promises by faith, through Jesus 
Christ. The acorn must burst its shell, and 
perish as an acorn, or never become an oak. It 
must take on new forms and lise up into the air 
and sunlight. The shell was intended to protect 
the seed till the time came for a further develop- 
ment, and then must be thrown aside. 

** Where the Vanguard camps to-day 
The Bear shall rest to-morrow.^' 



3. The action of Peter was exactly in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down in Matt. 9 : 14- 
17, where Jesus teaches that new wine requires 
new bottles ; and in Matt. 5 : 17, 18, where he 
says he came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

4. In all changes the essential truth and life 
were preserved, a character and a life fitted for 
heaven, through believing in Christ. 

5. These perplexing questions were a part of 
the discipline and training of the church. They 
are so still. They keep the church awake and 
thinking. They keep it out of dulness and dead- 
ness. They train it in the virtues of kindly judg- 
ment and forbearance. Unrest, change, criticism 
of the past, are often a sign of fuller life, of springs 
time, of growth. 

6. There will always be conservative and pro- 
gressive elements in the church, and both are 
needed. Only it is necessary that both sides 
should distinguish between the great underlying 
principles and the manifold forms in which those 
principles are expressed. The one essential thing 
is a devout and holy life, a Christian character, 
pious deeds, and faith in Jesus Christ as our Lord 
and Master. There may be great variations in 
doctrines, in tastes, in amusements, in forms of 
worship, and yet the Christian life flourish. Some 
things are right at one time, but wrong at an- 
other. 

FOUNDING OF THE FISST GENTILE CHUBCH ; 
AT ANTIOCH, vers. 19-21. 

19. Now, fikv ol¥, introducing a general state- 
ment, while the 8c, hut, of ver. 20 marks a particu- 
lar instance.^ 

They which were scattered abroad, lia<nrap4v' 
T€s, from 8tc(, thoroughly^ everywhere, and awtipM, 
to scatter seed, to sow, ** derived from the quick, 
jerky motion of the hand." The thread of the 
narrative returns to the persecution described in 
Acts 8 : 1-4, in order to show a new line of influ- 
ence proceeding from that event. The authori- 
ties tried to blow out the gospel fire kindled by 
the Holy Spirit, but it only made it bum the 
brighter. They lashed the fire, but it only sent 
the sparks over the world. The wrath of man is 
made to praise God, and the Christian sings many 
of his sweetest songs to his enemies' haryM, as the 
psalmist sang the 84th Psalm to the Gittite in- 
strument of music. As far as Fhenice. Phce- 
nicia, the strip of coast between the Mediterranean 
and the mountains of I/cbanon, extending one 
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20 But th^re were some of them. "^^^ men of Cy'priis and Cy-rS'n6, "^i^* when they 
were come to An'tl-6ch, spake unto the "^ cli£'ki*aSb, ^ preaehmg the Lord Jesus. 

21 And • the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great number that be- 
lieved *"^^ turned unto the Lord. . 



e See J<^n 7. 36 & ch. 6. 1 (for mg.)- 
/ch. 9. 36. 
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hundred and twenty miles from a point a little 
below Tyre, northward to Beirut, from which, in 
the autumn of 1895, a railroad was opened to 
Damascus. CyproB, a large island in the Medi- 
terranean, sixty miles from the Palestine coast. 
And Antiooh, the most northern large city on the 
coast ; see below. Preaching the word to . . . 
JewB only. According to the practice and feel- 
ings of the Jewish Christians when they left Jeru- 
salem. The new impulses broadening the church 
had not yet reached them (Acts 1:8). They be- 
gan at Jerusalem, but had not yet begun to prac- 
tise the rest of Christ *s command. 

20. And, rather ''but." Contrasting these 
with those who confined their labors to the Jews 
in ver. 19. Men of CypruB. The island opposite 
Tarsus, which Paul had been making the head- 
quarters of his preaching for several years. And 
Cyrene. On the coast of Africa. These were 
Hellenists, Greek-speaking Jews, who, having 
lived abroad, were not so intensely Jewish as 
those who had always lived in Jerusalem, and 
they had been under the influence of the broad- 
minded Paul. Spake unto the Gredans. The 
best manuscripts have *'EAAi}i'as, Greeks, as in 
R. v., and this is clearly the correct reading. The 
New Testament uses Heilenistce (Grecians) to 
mean those Jews who had been abroad and spoke 
Greek ; but Hellenes (Greeks), for Gentiles who 
did not become Jewish proselytes. The contrast 
and the new departure lie in the fact that before 
this the disciples sought to convert to Jesus only 
the Jews (including the Grecians who were Jews), 
but now they began to preach to the Gentiles as 
such. 

21. The hand (the symbol of power and of 
work) of the Lord, th^ head of the church. Thus 
a great number belieyed. The Lord proved by 
his power in touching their hearts and renewing 
their lives that he wanted these people in his 
church. They were received apparently without 
oontention or opposition, as the logical result of 
their believing and of the divine favor. This re- 
sult was more easy, because the Gentile influences 
were so much stronger than the Jewish. 

The City of Antioch as a Mission Field. 
The City. Antioch was so named by Seleucus 
Nikator, Alexander's greatest general, who built 
the city, 'MM) B. c, in memory of his father Anti- 



ochus. It was situated in western Syria on the 
river Orontes, sixteen miles from its mouth, as 
London is situated on the Thames. It was near 
the northeastern angle of the Mediterranean, and 
about three hundred miles north of Jerusalem. 
It was the capital of Syria at this time, the sea- 
port rival of Damascus on the desert. 

Population. Gibbon estimates its population 
at this time at five hundred thousand, making it 
the third city in the Roman £mpire, only Rome 
and Alexandria being greater. Three centuries 
later Chrysostom, tlie golden-mouthed preacher 
(a native of Antioch), estimated the population 
at two hundred thousand, besides children and 
slaves, and that half the population were Chris- 
tians. 

Trade. It was the centre of an immense trade 
in almost all directions. Its ships sailed to every 
seaport of the Mediterranean. Its roads ran to- 
ward Asia Minor, toward Egypt, and toward the 
empires of the East. '* It was the emporium of 
the commerce of the East, at which caravans from 
Persia and India were continually arriving." 

Wealth. This trade brought in great wealth 
and luxury. Tlie city abounded in beautiful 
buildings. **The principal street traversed the 
entire length of the city from east to west, a dis- 
tance of about four miles, having four parallel 
rows of columns, forming a broad road in the 
middle, open to the sky, and on each side a nar- 
rower covered way or portico. The road in the 
middle was laid with granit-e in the time of An- 
toninus Pius." ^ The orator Libanius, a native 
of Antioch, who lived three hundred years later 
than St. Paul, boasts of its waterworks, baths, 
and fountains, and tells us that the streets of the 
city were lighted at night with public lamps. 

Nationalitie.s. The population was cosmo- 
politan ; Jews, Greeks, Syrians, Romans, and all 
nationalities, races, and languages, freemen and 
slaves, cultured and ignorant, wealthy and 
poverty-stricken, philosophers and debauchees. 
Wherever there was trade, thither the Jews were 
attracted, so that at this centre of trade there 
was naturally a large colony of Jews. 

Morals. ** In such a mixed population, while 
art and literature could gain the praise of Cicero, 
vice as well as luxury made the city infamous 
as well as famous." ^ ' When the Roman satir- 
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tst JuTenal, writiiigr about this period of which 
we treat, woald fain account for the excessive 
diaBolnteneas of morals which then prevailed at 
Rome, his explanation of it was that the man- 
ners of Antiooh had invaded Rome and oormpted 
its ancient purity." ^ Juvenal^s words are, ** The 
Orontes flows into the Tiber," expressing how the 
vices, quacks, debaucheries, panders, dancing 
girls, and all the worthless rabble and dregs of 
dissipation and degradation of Antioch flowed 
into Rome and oormpted even Rome*s corruption. 
Four or five miles from the city were the famous 
pleasure grounds of Daphne, known all over the 
world, where was a temple to Apollo and his 
colossal statue, ** where, under the climate of 
Syria and the wealthy patronage of Rome, all 
that was beautiful in nature and art had created 
a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice."^ 
Daphne had become proverbial for its luxurious 
festivals, unbridled debauchery, and unnatural 
vices. **The temple, and village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, 
which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and proved in the most sultry summers 
A cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
lull, preserved the verdure of the earth and the 
temperature of the air ; the senses were gratified 
with harmonious sounds and aromatic odors ; and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and 
joy, to luxury and love. The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptations of 
this sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming 
the character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved 
the firmness of manly virtue." ^ 

Its Stbatboic Position. As a basis for mis- 
sionary operations : (1) It was within easy, but not 
too easy, reach of Jerusalem ; it could keep in 
toneh with the mother church without being tied 
by its oonservatism. 

(2) It was on the borders of the heathen world. 

(3) It had trade and commerce with all nations. 

(4) There was abundant material on which to 
work. 

(5) The natural tendency of the people was 
ag g r e s si ve and energetic. 

(6) Its population was made up of all races and 
languages, who would be in communication with 
their native lands. 

(7) It was a popular resort for travellers from 
all over the empire. 

Kkasokb why this Church grrw Strong. 
1. It was founded by strong, earnest, tested, de- 
voted, large4iearted, energetic men, — men who 
had endured persecution for their Master's sake. 



who had resisted temptation, who had felt the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Such founders exert a 
mighty and enduring influence upon the commu- 
nity they found. 

2. The church was planted where it was mosf 
needed, and where there were always some who 
were repelled by the open immorality, and felt 
a heart-hunger for better and more satisfying 
things. The community could see the contrast 
between the earthly and the heavenly paradise, 
between the fruits that grow upon the upas tree 
of vice and those that grow upon the tree of life. 
There is apt to be less enthusiasm in a country 
where the gospel has so far gained its end that those 
outside the church have many of the Christian 
virtues and graces, and the shadow is so pervaded 
with light that the contrast with the sunshine is 
small compared with the contrast between mid- 
night and noonday. We see this often in temper- 
ance and other reforms. 

l\. Another reason is found in the strong, ener- 
getic, active, wide-awake character of the inhab- 
itants, as shown in their trade, commerce, beauty 
of the city, and even in their vices. The soil in 
which thorns and weeds grow most luxuriantly is 
the very kind of soil in which fruitful vines and 
trees, when they take the place of these, flourish 
most abundantly. The gr^t strong engine that 
has been drawing great trains on the wrong track 
in the wrong direction can pull just as great trains 
on the right road in the right direction. 

4. The best and strongest Christians often 
spring up and grow amid the worst corruption. 
Their very efforts to conquer the evil, and save 
others from it, strengthen their own character and 
faith. ** It takes live fish to swim up stream." 

Christians here were like the three men in 
Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace, safe from the fire 
because the Son of God was with them. Or like 
the good monk in the legend of Basle, who was 
sent tO'hell ; but no fire could bum him and no 
evil spirit could torment him, because he carried 
heaven with him. 

5. The new development and enlargement was 
made by individuals, and not oflicially by the old 
leaders. It was made as an individual experi- 
ment. It is not at all probable that a vote of the 
church could have been obtained in advance, be- 
cause they could not see clearly the result. But 
when the act was done, and the leaders saw that 

* it was not only right, but the right could and 
would prevail, they favored it. A large part of 
the progress in the Christian church is still made 
in this way, and it is doubtless the best way. I 
know churches where probably the Christian 
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22 ATX'iipo*R comSSS^Xm Came °?i° the ears of the church which was in Jeru- 
salem : and they sent forth Bar'na-Ms' *i^t»»«'^o«idgo ^ fj^j. ^s An'tl-6ch-: 

23 Who, when he wS^oine. and had seen »the grace of God, was glad; and be 
exliorted them all, that with * purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord*: 

24 For he was a good man, and *full of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and 
much people ^ was added unto the Lord. 

g ch. 13. 43 & 14. 26 & 20. 24, 32. Rom. 5. 15. 2 Gor. 6. 1. Eph. 3. 2, 7. Col. 1. 6. Tit. 2. 11. Heb. 12. 15. 1 Pet. 
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Endeavor movement would have been voted down 
if proposed at first to the body, but where that 
movement is probably unanimously commended 
and loved now. 

The largest individual liberty, and the smallest 
official interference, are one of the conditions of 
greatest progress. 

THE JESUSALEM CHUBCH SENDS BABNA- 
BAS AS ITS DELEGATE TO AKTIOCH, vers. 
22-24. 

22. Then tidingB of (the report concerning) 
these things came unto . . . Jerosalem. They 
were doubtless received with joy mingled with 
fears as to what the outcome might be. Some 
would be prepared for the new regime by the con- 
version of Cornelius and Peter^s vision; others 
would see in it impending disaster and the ruin of 
the new religion. The reports would necessarily 
be variant according to the persons through whom 
they came. 

Then the church at Jerusalem did a very wise 
and right thing: they sent forth Barnabas. (1) To 
learn the exact truth about the reports. (2) To 
prevent any abuses or discord from arising be- 
tween the Jewish and (Gentile converts, of which 
the sequel shows the real danger (Acts 15 : 1-25). 
The difficult question of eating together could not 
but arise. (3) To encourage the new disciples in 
everything that was good. (4) To warn them 
against error, if error there was. 

As far as Antioch. Implying that he visited 
other churches on the way. It would have been 
difficult to find a man in all the early church more 
adapted to this mission than was Barnabas. He 
was a man of unblemished character, of great 
wisdom, of ripe enthusiasm, and able to kindle 
enthusiasm. ** An apathetic Christian is an ano^ 
maly as incongruous in conception as a frozen 
sunbeam or a petrified flame." 

On the one hand, the church at home had per- 
fect confidence in him, in his judgment and his 
character. He was a Levite, and therefore would 
be especially bound to the laws and customs of 
the Jews, so as not to compromise them in any 
way. He had been very generous, selling some 
by for the benefit of the poor ; and 




even his name, Barnabas, had been given him by 
the apostles, because he was '*a son of consola- 
tion," with power to comfort and exhort (Acts 4: 
36, 37). He was full of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, he was a native of Cyprus, 
only sixty miles from Antioch, and was familiar 
with the place and the people. He was a friend 
and acquaintance of tho^ who had gone there 
from Jerusalem, some of them also being from 
Cyprus. And as a Grecian Jew, he would natu- 
rally be in sympathy with the new movement, and 
would be welcomed by the Christians of Antioch 
of both parties. 

28. When he came, and had seen the grace of 
Ood, as shown in the converts, their changed 
character, their nimibers, their good deeds. There 
were doubtless many imperfections in these dis- 
ciples, but that which shone brightest and was 
seen first was what the grace of God had wrought 
in them ; as when we look at a black coal or a 
piece of glass in the sunshine, it is the shining 
rays that we see first and most. 

Barnabas saw the evil in Antioch, but his gaze 
was fixed on the grace of God delivering from 
such evil ; just as in a battle for a noble cause, our 
hearts dwell on the heroism and faith and coui^ 
age more than on the bloodshed and pain. 

Was glad. One test of character is what a 
person rejoices in. There is nothing worthier of 
great joy than the conversion of men : (1) joy at 
their deliverance from sin ; (2) at their escape 
from the awful punishment of sin ; (3) joy for 
the great blessings to which they are saved ; (4) 
joy for the good influences they may exert ; (5) 
joy for the new stars in the crown of our Ke- 
deemer. 

Exhorted them all, irap€<r<£Aci. The word is 
the same as that from which the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter^ is named. It means much more 
than exhort or comfort. He strengthened, en- 
couraged, stimulated them by his gift of elo- 
quence. That with purpose of heart. With 
the will and affections, the whole choice of the 
soul. They would cleave unto the Lord. Ken- 
dall translates, ** cleave to their purpose of heart 
in the Lord." The only way to stand firm and 
strong amid the many temptations of life, and to 
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25 ^;»S^P?SSS1~ to * Tar'sds [S^^TolJ Saul : 

26 And when he had found him, he brought him unto An'tl-Qch. And it 
came to pass, that even for a whole year they ^'^}x!i£\tomhir witH the church, 
and taught much people; aualhat the disciples were called ' Christians first in 
Antioch. 



k ch. 9. 30. 
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hold on to the end, is by cleaving to the I^ord, as 
the branch to the vine. 

84. For he wu a good lEan. Not merely 
honest and apright, but generous, kindly, loving, 
conciliating. This was shown in his joy that 
Gtentiles were converted as well as Jews, and 
through others as well as himself. He had the 
beauty of holiness, the graces of religion. FuU 
of the Holy Ohott. He lived in the Spirit, and 
was endowed with power by the Spirit. And of 
fUth. Perfect trust in the Lord, perfect confi- 
dence that Jesus was the Messiah ; perfect devo- 
tion to his cause. He preached what he most 
heartily believed. And mnch people was added 
unto the Lord. Through the labors of such a 
good man All his exhortations had the power of 
A good man behind them. As Bp. Phillips Brooks 
once said, the best part of a sermon is the man 
behind it. 

PAUL CO MBS T O ANTIOCH TO AID THE 
CHTJBCH, vers. 2.5, 2<5. 

85. Then departed Barnabas. (1) The great 
success of Barnabas brought more work than lie 
could do alone, more open doors than he could 
enter, more opportunities than he could use. The 
fields were white to the harvest, and the laborers 
were few. (2) There was need of counsel and 
great wisdom to guide the new church aright, 
especially as there were two elements in the 
church. (3) There was need of another element, 
of instruction and training in doctrine, than Bar- 
nabas' special talents would provide. And Bar- 
nabas was wise enough to R«>e this, and good 
enough to provide for it. To Tarsos, for to seek 
Saul, dyafnr^crai, to seek or hunt up, iipd^ denoting 
repetition. The word suggests that Barnabas had 
some difficulty in finding Paul. 

** Luke in 9 : 30 mentions that Saul was sent 
away to Tarsus ; and he now takes up the thread 
from that point. ... He implies that the reader 
must understand Tarsus to have been SauVs head- 
quarters during the intervening period.'* ^ See, 
also, Paul's own statement in Gal. 1 : 21, 22. 

It was during these years that Paul had the 
visions and revelations spoken of in 2 Cor. 12: 
1-5, which may have prepared him for his great 
work. 2 Corinthians was written a. d. .Vi-fiH, and 
die revelations occurred more than fourteen years 
before, or in 42 or 43. 



26. A whole year t' ey < Hamub.'is and Paul) 
eembled themeelves with the church, awaxOTj- 
I'at 4v rp. Kendall holds that the iy, in, is fatal 
to this n^ndering, and that the phnue means that 
Barnabas and Saul were brought together for a year 
in intimate association, as a providential prepara- 
tion for their joint mission. Hort, Wendt, and 
others give to the phrase the meaning *' were 
hospitably received in the church.*' And taught. 
The young church, just delivered from heathen- 
ism, had especial need of instruction. 

Note the true C'hriKtian spirit in this whole 
movement. Two opposite tendencies of mind 
worked together, because both were needed in the 
training of that young church, as in every church 
to-day. Barnabas was full of heart, of enthu- 
siasm, of appeal to the feelings, of inspiration, of 
help for the poor, of comfort for the afflicted, of 
encouragement for the weak. He, equally with 
Paul, held the truth and loved the truth, but his 
mind worked in a yer>' different manner. Paul 
was logical, though it was logic on fire. He rea- 
soned out everything, he was educated and trained 
in the truth. He was eutluisiastic, but he never 
abandoned himself to his enthusiasm. Each sup- 
plemented the other. More people would be 
reached by each than by either one alone. They 
needed the mutual influence of one upon the other ; 
and they were good enough and great enough to 
recognize each the good qualities in the other. 

The disciples were csdled GhristianB first in 
Antioch. Not by the disciples themselves, for it 
is not used by them of one another during the 
apostolic age, but brethren^ saiuts, disciples^ " of 
the H\iy," elect. The only ease of its use in the 
New Testament is in 1 Peter 4 : 10, where it is 
spoken from the point of view of the persecutor, 
as the name of a criminal paralleled with murderer 
and thief. 

Nor was it given by the Jews, for they would 
not use their Messianic title in such a connection, 
but spoke of the disciples as Nazarenes^ this sect. 
It was doubtless given by the heathen population 
of Antioch, to distinguish the members of this 
new religion from the Jews. There were so many 
Gentile converts in the Christian body that it was 
not sufficiently distinctive to regard them as a 
sect of the Jews. It was necessary to give them 
a separate name since they had become an inde- 
pendent community. ** The keen-witted popula- 
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27 xSw in these days there came down "• prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. 

28 And there stood up one of them named " Ag'a-bfls, and signified ''by the 
SiSft that thei^e should be ^ a great ^^'SSiSS^o^^r^"' all the world : which came, to 
pass in the days of « Clau'dl-tLs. ^^'^' 

m See ch. 13. 1. n ch. 21. 10. o Bee ch. 2. 18 & 8. 29. p Matt 21. 7. g di. 18. 2. 



tion of Antiooh, already famous for their bestowal 
of nicknames '' (Knowliog), first used the name 
*^ as popular slang '* (Ramsay), derived from the 
frequent use of "* Christ" in preaching and con- 
versation. ** It soon came to be used with a 
contemptuous signification, equivalent almost to 
malefactor. Christ was crucified as a criminal. 
Christians found so much to oppose in heathen 
social life that they became unpopular as self- 
constituted censors, and caused divisions in fami- 
lies, so that hatred led to sUnder and charges of 
imaginary crimes." i 

So *' Methodist " and ** Puritan " were names 
first given in ridicule, and then transfigured by 
those who bore them. 

Were caUed (xprifiarlffai) meant originally to 
^anactct business^ and later, to bear a name^ used in 
business transactions, a Jirm name^ as not a few 
of our names originated, such as John the Smith, 
Peter the Cooper, James the Carpenter. The 
special characteristic of the disciples was that 
they belonged to Christ. Dr. Cox suggests that 
the word was applied to Christians as making 
Christianity the daily business of their lives. This 
18 true, but, as Professor Vincent says, it is forced 
as a deduction from this word. 

GhrlBtians, Xpumayo^i, Christ, with the termi- 
nation ianos. This termination was frequent in 
Latin throughout the Empire, ^^but whether 
derived from the Latin or, not, the termination 
became common enough in Greek, and therefore 
there is no necessity to ascribe the name Chris- 
tianos to a Roman origin." ' Later Christianoe 
was modified to Chrestianos (both words being 
pronounced alike). The latter means tistftd^ help- 
ful^ and is found on some inscriptions. One very 
like it, but imperfect, has been found in Pompeii. 
**To the formation of this word each of the 
three leading nations of earth made a contribu- 
tion. The thought is Jewish, denoting *The 
Anointed One ; * the rooty (Christ, is Greek ; the 
termination^ ianoi, is Latin. Thus, in the provi- 
dence of (3od, the same three nations whose differ- 
ing dialects proclaimed above the cross, * Jesus, 
the King of the Jews,' now unite in forming a 
word which for all time shall be applied to those 
who follow Christ." > 



Practical Suooestioms. 1. It is good to 
have many names for Christians, as they had in 
the apostolic church, to keep before our minds 
the high and broad ideal of the (Christian life. 
Christians are also disciples (learners), saints, 
brethren, elect, walking in the Way. 

2. It is the Christian's privilege and duty to 
live up to his names, **that that may not be 
said to us, which Alexander Brave said to a 
soldier of his own name, that was noted for a 
coward, * Either change thy name or mend thy 
manners.' " * 

3. This name was a witness to the preaching 
and teaching of the church. Christ was the 
centre o^ alL He was all and in all. Earnest 
Christianity has always been Christocentric. All 
doctrines, all influences, all history even, circle 
around the cross of Christ, as astronomers used 
to say that all the stars and constellations are 
circling around the star Alcyone in the Pleiades. 

4. Christian was the family name of the dis- 
ciples, that bound them all together in one, while 
they also had their own individual names. 
** Many as the waves, but one as the sea." 

AKnOCH SENDS SELIEF TO JEBUSALEX, 

vers. 27-30. 

27. And in these days, while Barnabas and 
Saul were aiding the church at Antioch. 

Came (down ; it was always down from Jerusa- 
lem) prophets, wpo^rai^ from ^/i/, to speak, and 
Tp6, bffore^forthyfor ; hence, those vtho speak forth, 
announce publidy, a message given them ; or, with 
reference to time, speak beforehand, announcing 
what is future ; or speak for, in behalf of, insteaid 
qf, as interpreters of the divine will, the bringers 
of a divine message. The prophet is aforth-teller 
and also may be AforeUUer. The essential idea 
is that of delivering a message from God, whether 
it be for the present needs or the future. 

From Jerusalem, whether driven by persecu- 
tion, or as travelling evangelists to see and aid 
the cause at Antioch. 

28. Agabns. Nothing is known about him 
beyond what is told here, and a symbolic prophecy 
some years later concerning Paul (21 : 10) at 
CsBsarea. 



1 See 8. 0. Oaylord't excellent article In Hsetinge* Bib. 
Die. Compere Aldbisdes the Juat. 

s Hastings* Bib. Die. This is the answer to those who 
insist that Luke is ioscoarate herei becsose the termini^ 



tion being Latin, the title must liave liad its origin in 
Bome and not in Antioch. 

* Monday Club Sermons. 

« Matthew Henxy. 
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29 ^SS the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined ■■ to send 
relief unto the ' brethren "[11? dwelt in Jfl-dEe'i : 

30 ' Which also they did, SSaSl' it to ■ the elders by the 'SS' of Bar'nS-M3 and 
Saul 



r Cp. eta. M. IT & Bon 
nni. fi. IT. 19. Ttt. 1. 



6. 4 £ 20. IT £ 21. 18. 



nwr» ihoiild b« gr*a,t dMUtb, famine, 
Uironghont aU the TOrld, tKtiriiir oUmiiiirttr, 
lAe wAoU iiiiabited- vmrld, tbe Roman Empire. 
" Tkii (tatement baa been mismtorpreted to im- 
plj thtt harresU failed luid a famine eraned in 
cverr part of the whole world ateiactlT the same 
time." " The famine leenu to me to be eingn- 
larl; well atteated, eoauderiue the •candneas of 
eTidesKe for this period. Suetonioe alludes Ut 
assidua ittnlilata caoidng famine prices under 
CIsndina, while Dion Caraiiu and Tacitus speak 
of two buninea in Rome ; and famine in Rome 
implied dearth in the great com-growine cuan- 
triea of the Medilerranean j Ensebiua mentions 
famine in Qnece, and an inscription perhaps re- 
fen to famine in Asia Minor. Thus widespread 
dearth over the Roman world is fulljr attested 
independently." 

" Dr. Scbilrer (who reiirards Lnke's statement 
■a nnhistorical) seems to require a distiuct state- 
ment that a [amine took place in the same year 
all oTBT Europe, Asia, and Africa. But that is 
too hard on Luke, for he merely says that famine 
oecnrred oyer the whole (civilized) world in tlie 
time of Claudina. Of coum the year Turied in 
different lands." ' 

Which «me to psai in th« days of Claudiua 
CnmiT, not immediately, but some time diiriiiK 
Iiis reign, A. D, 41-M. The famine probably ok- 
onned in Judiea A. D. U-^i, The Syrian queen 
Helena of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was 
then in Jerusalem, imported corn and <i|^ from 
Egypt and Cyprus, which she distributed among 
the people tu save them from starvation.' 

89. lbs dlMdplea. The narrative is now car- 
ried beyond the time of the next chapter to loni- 
plete the story. 

Dalermised to send reli«t. Tlie prophecy of 
the famine was made in order tii t:ive the dis- 
ciples time to collect money and food in advance 
of the need. They believed tlie prophet, and 
proceeded to prepare the relief. This would re- 
qniiesome time, "for it wuuld have sliowncriin- 
inal incapacity to send gold to a starvinK city." 
and they must pnrchaae supplies, ns Sir Richard 
Wallace did in relieving the famine in Paris after 
the liege; and transport was difficult. ^'The 
money was probably collected by weekly cimtri- 

■ Prof. RsmHy, Si. Pa»l, 4*-r.n ; ir..i rhriil bom It, Dion Cisdus, IX. J 




Cuonnn CMtlx. (Bait in 
From Hsrper'i Clairiail DIctlimaTy, by per. 

iiitions, for the conRregation was not rich, and 
win was not plentifni in Syrian dties." ' 
80. Which ftlH they did, af t«r tbe famine had 

Bblns, BeeUrUuMcat BUI. 



i; Joaepbus, AnllfuUlet, SO : 2, E 
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begrun, and after the persecution by Herod, and 
Herod^s death in a. d. 44. Most of the early 
Christians at Jerusalem were probably poor ; and 




Conr ov Claudius. 
From Harper^t Clattical Dictionary^ by per. 

the persecutions would be most likely to drive 
away those best able to support themselves. By 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul. This was 
Paul's second visit to Jerusalem. If this took 





Conr ov Claudius. 

Thought by some to refer to the great famine. Obverse : 
Ti. Claudiui Ceeaar Aug., with a hand holding a pair of 
flcalea with the letters P. N. R. (Pondus Hummi Ro- 
mani). Reverse: Cos. II. ^nsul second time) Pon. 
H. Tr. p. Imp. P. P. 8. C. (= Senatus consulto). Lewln, 
from British Museum. 

place in a. d. 44, as Lig^htfoot, Hort, Rendall, and 
others maintain, at the time of the Herodian 
persecution, Rendall may be right in saying that 



becoming aware of the danger, they "hurried 
away as soon as they had placed their alms in the 
hands of the elders without even seeing the 
twelve." Ramsay, by putting this visit in A. D. 
45 or 46, avoids this difficulty. He, differing 
from most others, regards it as the same visit as 
that described in Gal. 2 : 1-10. MoGiffert regards 
this visit as the same one described in Acts 15 as 
well as in Gal. 2.1 

This distribution, by the hands of the leaders 
in the Gentile church, of the bounty gathered in 
Antioch, would make a most favorable impres- 
sion. It was an expression of gratitude for the 




Pr. 



Coin ov CLAUonm. 
British Museum. Thought to refer to the famine. 



Obverse : Ti. Claudius Caesar Aug., with emblem of a 
bushel. Reverse : Cos. Des. It. (consul designated the 
second time) Pon. M. Tr. P. Imp. 

spiritual favors received. It would bring the 
churches together in brotherly love. It would 
tend to dissipate any prejudices or fears the Jews 
may have entertained. It would show that the 
gospel produced the same fruits among Gentile 
believers as it had produced in the Jerusalem dis- 
ciples. It was a means of grace and spiritual 
growth to the church at Antioch. 



1 Bee Apostolic Age^ on the chronological order in- 
volved in the two views of the date. See Ramsay's St. 
Paul, 4S-G9 ; The Expositor for Feb. and March, 1896 ; 



Hort*s Judaistic Christianity , 61 ; lightfoot on Goid- 
tians, 124, note. 
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CHAPTER 12. 

THE HERODIAN PERSECUTION. JAMES AND PETER. 



. Herod A^ppa. 
JAMS8, 3 Perseoution at Jerusalem. 



! 



^•'•' ^» ^ I Martyrdom of the Apostle James. 



Pbtrr, 
TOTS. 3-17. 



Hkbod, 
vers, ia-23. 

Paul 

and 

Barnabas, 

▼ers. 24, 25. 



Peter thrown into prison. 

The church makes unceasing prayer for him. 

The prayer answered. Peter released by an angel. 

How the answer was received. 

Astonishment at the deliverance. 
Punishment of the prison keepers. 
Death of Herod at Cassarea. 

The Word of God multiplies. 
Mission of Barnabas and Saul. 
They return to Antioch. 
John Mark goes with them. 



A. D. 44. 
March. 

A. D. 44. 
Early in April. 
The Passover was 
April 1-8. 

A. D. 44. 
Last of April. 



Tike, 
A. D. 46. 



1 Now about that time H6r'5(l the king '^'m^ forth Hi hands to amfct certam 
of the church. 



THE MABTTSDOM OF THE APOSTLE JAMES. 

vers. 1, 2. 

1. How abont that time. During the events 
occurring in Antioch. It was the spring of a. d. 
44, on which date authorities agree. Herod, 
Agrippal. 

It is well to keep in mind the four Herods most 
Ultimately connected with the gospel history : — 

1. Herod the Greats the founder of the family, 
was the murderer of the innocents at Bethlehem. 





Com or Hbbud Agrippa. 
From Oijord BilAe^ by per. 

He died the spring after the hirth of Jesus, 
B. c. 4. 

2. Herod Antipas^ his son (b. c. 4-a. d. 39), was 
the Herod who murdered John the Baptist. 

3. Herod Agrippa J., grandson of Ilerod the 
(}reat, was the king who murdered the Apostle 
James (A. D. 37-44). 

4. Herod Agrippa II. ^ before whom Paul de- 



feuded himself. (Acts 26 : 28.) ** I know a vol- 
ume of sermons by a preacher of no small celeb- 
rity, in which the dying terrors of Herod (Agrippa 
I.) when *' eaten of worms,' in the book of Acts, 
are traced to his remorse of conscience for the 
murder of John the Baptist, in the Gospels " (by 
Herod Antipas, his uncle).* " 

Herod the king. " Bom in b. c. 10 and edu- 
cated in his early life in Rome, he rose from a 
rash adventurer to good fortune and high position, 
first through the friendship of Caligula and after- 
wards of Claudius. He united under his own 
sway the entire empire of his grandfather, Herod 
the Great." ^ 

Claudius Caasar began to reign A. d. 41. His 
mother wittily called him ^* the outline of a man 
which had not been filled up." He did not at- 
tempt to force the Jews to worship him, nor to set 
up his statue in the temple. Ilerod Agrippa, a 
Jew in part by descent, a "scapegrace adven- 
turer," '*a fugitive bankrupt," had heli)ed 
Claudius to be accepted as emperor, and saved 
him from a violent death. In return the new em- 
peror showered favors upon Herod and made him 
king. He reigned only about' three years. 

** There was no portion of time for thirty years 
before, or ever afterwards, in which there was a 
king at Jerusalem, a person exercising that 
authority in Judea, or to whom that titie could 



> Leonard W. Bacon, D. D. See The Herods^ by Far- 
rar ; Joaephut, Antiq. 18 : G ; 19 : 8, 9 ; Schlirer'a JewUh 
PeopU in ike Time o/ Christy Ist dir., vol. ii. pp. 150-165. 



The pi^hetic ttory of Herod in connection with the Feaat 
of Tabemaclea (a. d. 41) ia told bf ggwr . p. 179, and 
Schiirer, p. 150. * 
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2 And he killed " James the brother of John *^ with the sword. 

3 And *5ffir he saw that * it pleased the Jews, he proceeded '°'^*'**' to iS^ Peter 

ck 1 CI /A (Then were y the days of anleavened bread.) 
aibU. And those were the days of mileavened bread. 

4 And when he had "^^l^l^ him, he put SlS in ' prison, and delivered iZ to 
four '' quaternions of soldiers to ^S^ him ; intending after tbe^ll^Ter to bring 
him forth to the people. 



V Matt. 4.21 & 20. 23. u* Heb. 11. 37. 
Luke 21. 12. a Cp. John 19. 23. 



X Op. ch. 24. 27 & 26. 9. y ch. 20. 6. Ex. 12. 14, 15 & 23. 15. a; See 



be applied, except the last three yean of Herod^s 
life, within which period the transaction here re- 
corded took place.'* ^ 

The policy of Herod was to curry favor with 
the Jews in every way (ver. 3). He hung in the 
temple as a votive offering the gold chain the 
Emperor Caligula had given him. He lived in 
Jerusalem, and punctually observed the tradi- 
tions of the fathers, and secured the fervent loy- 
alty of the Pharisees. At the feast of tabernacles 
in 41 he took the readers' stand and read the 
whole book of Deuteronomy aloud, ** bursting 
into tears as if quite overcome when he reached 
the words, * Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, who is not thy brother.' " He feared that 
because he had Edomite blood in his veins he 
might incur the hatred his grandfather Herod the 
Great had borne, and took this way to gain the 
political favor of the Jews who cried out, ** Don't 
weep, Agrippa, thou art our brother." 

In pursuance of this policy he ftretched forth 
his hands to vex, jcaicwo-at, to do evil (kokSs) or 
injury to, to oppress, to nuUtreai, Vex is used in 
the old £ngUsh sense of torment, oppress (not in the 
ngnification of petty annoyances which modem 
usage gives to the word). To vex certain of the 
ohurch. Because the Jews were intensely op- 
posed to them, all the more because of their rapid 
growth. 

2. And he kiUed Jamei the brother of John 
with the sword. James was the son of Zebedee. 
He was one of the first disciples of Jesus, and 
with John and Peter was one of the most ad- 
vanced and favored of his followers. These three 
were admitted to the death chamber in Jairus' 
house, to the Mount of Transfiguration, and to 
the nearest place in the Ghirden of Gethsemane. 
He, with John, was ambitious to be nearest Jesus 
in his kingdom, and felt sure that he could drink 
of the same cup of suffering as his Master (Matt. 
20 : 20-24), and his death shows that he stood the 
test. He, with his brother John, was named by 
Jesus ** Boanergres," a son qf thunder, probably 
on account of his fiery, impetuous disposition, and 
perhaps his burning eloquence . It was this promi- 
nence and activity in the cause that probably led 
to select hhn for his first victim. 




A touching tradition concerning his martyrdom 
is given by Eusebius.^ ** The messenger who led 
him to the judgment seat, beholding his witness, 
was moved to confess himself a Christian. Both 
were therefore led away, says he, and on the road 
(to execution) he usked forgiveness from James. 
And he, having considered for a little, said * Peace 
be to thee,' and he kissed him tenderly. And 
thus both were beheaded together." 

THE IMFBI80NMENT OF PETEB, vers. :^ 4. 

8. Because he saw it pleased the Jews, accord- 
ing to his character and policy as stated above. 

He proceeded further to take, to seize, to 
arrest Peter also. Herod Agrippa had the 
reputation of mildness and gentleness ; but such 
a nature would not prevent him from persecuting 
Christians. Some of the greatest persecutors 
haye been mild and gentle men. The man who 
** ordered a fight between fourteen hundred gladi- 
ators, whom he hypocritically declared criminals, 
requiring them to continue the combat till all were 
killed,"^ to please the populace, would not hesi- 
tate to kill an apostle to gain popularity with the 
Jewish leaders. Days of unleavened bread. The 
Passover feast, April 1-8 of the year 44. 

4. And when he had apprehended him, koI 
videas. ** Ko/, and, lays stress on a delay of the 
actual arrest for some time after the order had 
been given." . . . ** Probably Peter had concealed 
himself after the execution of James, but ven- 
tured forth to the feast relying on the saoredness 
of the season, and so gave Herod's officers oppor- 
tunity to arrest him." ^ 

Put him in prison. *'The military prison 
within the fortress of Antonia, which was also 
the residence of King Herod in Jerusalem."^ 
(See pictures of Antonia, at ch. 22 : 24, and in con- 
nection with the temple, at ch. 21 : 28-36.) De- 
livered him to four quaternions of soldiers. A 
quaternion is a band of four soldiers on guard, at 
one time, two within, one on each side of Peter, 
bound one to each of his arms with chains, a third 
posted outside the door, and a fourth in the pas- 
sage leading to the outside gate. The guard was 
relieved every three hours, at each of the watches 
night and day. All this besides prison doors and 



' Flsley, Horn Pauiinm, 



»BceLffitt,,2:9. 



* Josephot, 19 : 9, 5. 



«Rend«U. 
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5 Peter therefore waa kept ia uw priaon : but prayer was made '"'S2SliJ3?'°" of 
* the church onto God for him. 



. a Cor. I. II. 



b.S.18. 



fre&t iion gataa, beltmiriag- to the itrongest goT- tend tbst he ibonld get away agun. Intanding 
emment on eKrtli. £Wape «u humanly impowi- after Eaitw (that U, the PaMovsr) to bring him 
ble. Peter h^ odds eaoapfld fram the pruon of forth, to wntence him lo death befora th« pao< 
iha Sanhedrim (Aota 6 : 19), and thejr did not in- pie. He would not ezecnte bim during the Paa>- 
OTOi featiTal, because that would offend the Jewa 
whom he wished to please. 

?ErZS DBLI YERBD FBOK FRISOH IB AS- 
SWXS TO FKATIB, Ten. S-11. 

S. Peter therefore was kept in priwm for 
some days, bo that there was a posaibility of te- 
leiH. by diTine interterenoe thtnugh a miracle, 
or throngh a change in Herod's purpose. " In 
Ter. B there is a pitched battle. Readit: 'Peter 
therefore was kept in prison : ' there is one side 
of the fight ; after the colon — ' bnt prayer was 
made without ceaung of the chunih unto Ood for 
him.' Now for the shock of arms I WhowinsP 
Prayer always wins." ' But prftjer WM made. 
According to Christ's promise to prayer, with the 
emphasis on anited prayer. They would have 
acted as well as prayed, if there was anything 
they coold do. But " man's eitremity is God's 
opportnnity." Prayer was the only weapon they 
could use. It was Herod with all the power of 
the Roman Empire, on one side, and the feeble 
chnicfa holding on by prayer to the almighty 
power of God, on the other. 

Without ceudug, imrit, strrtchrd out, either 
intimeorinteosity, either conlJnuo/^V, or eanentlif, 
with inttnst strain, as if stretched out on a rack. 
The It. V. uses the corresponding adverb. The 
same term is applied to the prayer of Christ in 
Oethaemane (Luke 'J2 : H). Both meanings are 
inolnded; for intense prayer would naturally be 
contiunoDi, unceasing, the intensity mif«lHng till 
the answer came. 

Of tlw ohnroh. " The members of the church 
were so numerous that they muat have met in 
different oompauiea." The central prnnt of meet- 
ing was the well-known " house of Mary, the 
mother of John, which is called Mark " (ver. ISl. 
As the season of prayer lasted at least through 
the week of the Passover, there may have been a 
Oontinnal gsthering at this place of the sunts, 
while the individuals Oompoiing the meeting were 
changing. Bnt at home, at busineaa, — every- 
where, — prayer was goiiv up from their hearts, 
•a fragianoe exhales from a rose wherever it is 
earned. It was the fervent, effectual prayer of 
righteous men which avuleth much. 

" Could Herod have seen those saints npon tlieir 
hnees, be might havs exclaimed, as did Ethelred, 




rrom Dr. Ds?!*' BMt Dicli 
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6 And when Uerod '^'■tou'i^nw' him forth, the same night Peter was sleep- 
ing between two soldiers, • bound with two chains : and ""SiKSI" before the 
door kept the prison. 

7 And- behold, ""£? angel of the Lord "SSSdCiu™' and a light shined in the 
'SSi?* and -'he smote Peter on the side, and i"^ him, "■'■ sayjng, rIJ up quickly. 
And ' his chains fell off from ui hands. 



the Saxon king, vheo he sav the monks of Ban- 
gor prajriue aeunst bim for tLe «aoo«es of their 
oonntrymeu : ' Tkr]/ have began the fight against 
me. Attack thrin fiiBt,^ " ' 

FOK What they Phatbd. We shall munn- 
dentand their ftuth, and their reoeption of the 
•UBwer. nnlew we note for what they prajed. 
(1) Plunly it was firat for the release of Peter, if 
itwaaUod'svill. They well knew their Master's 
prayer in Gethsemane, "O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cnp [>ii3B from me : nevertheless^ 
not Bs I will, but as thou mill" (Matt, ^i: Vfi). 
<2) In connection »itli a. former iniprisonraent, 
they prayed " that with all boldnesa they may 
speak thy word " (Acts*: 20), so here they prayed 
that Pater might be sustained and strengthened 
■nd comforted. Perhaps the sliodow of his former 
denial of his Lord mode tlieic prayer far him more 
intunse. Bat they knew how unfaltering he had 
been eversinee, more true to Christ than needle 
to the pole. (3) Moat of all. that Christ's king- 
dom might proaper ; and all that came to Peter 
might, in some wise way, aid the cause dearer 
than life to him and to thera. This was a great 
crisis in the history of the church, as we can see 
if we conuder what wouM have been left ont of its 
hintory had Peter died at this time. We know too 
little of what ia beat for onnelvea or the oanse to 
tmut on any partjcolar form of answer without 
the addition, " Thy will, not mine, be dons." 

6. Wbon Herod would hare brought him 

forth, after the close of tie Passover festival 
(ver. 4) . The Mine night The night before his 
trial. "It is always darkest before dawn." Pet^ 
haps the delay was to test and increase the faith 
of the disciples. Peter WM ileepiiiK. In con- 
■dons peace and trast in God, like David, in Ps. 
3 : 6, who, pursued by his son and sorrotmded by 
dangers, still slept in peace. " For so he giveth 
his beloved sleep." With how many psalnii Peter 
may have snng himself to sleep, as Panl and Silas 
did in the prison at Philippi. Wonderfol are the 
■ongs in the night. His peaceful sleep was the 
triumph of faith.' 

"That lovely bird of paradise. Christian con- 
lent, can dt and ung in a cage of afBicUon and 
msnt, or fly at liberty throngh the vast 
s of beaven with almnst equal satisfao- 




From u old Roman 

From BdulTi BWt Diett«iiary, by pa. 
man mode of seonring prisoner* ; eaeh hand being 
bomid to ths hand of a soldier, one on either side 
of him. Compare Panl's caee (Acta 21; 33). The 
kvepen bafoie the dooi outside of the cell. 
"Everything was dune to make his escape Im- 
pcuible. He oonld not move without disturbing 
the slumbers of two soldiets, lying cloas beside 
him," and every avenue of escape was guarded. 

T. And, behold. Peter was not missed by the 
guards till sanrise, —about six o'clock (see ver. 
IS). It was then in the fourth watch, some time 
between three and six o'clock, that the antcel 
preaence entered the prison ehambeia, for Uie 




CkTtuM — Chah-Li 

From Huper*! ClaalcaX DtclimaTy, by psr. 

Tbe link* wan of varhios IncanJow fonu. Tbe low* 

Igon ol the Dlnatntloa li mud* of Unka olosrly en 

twined, Ilka the fold chsju now muofsotured a 
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8 And the angel said unto him. Gird thyself, and * bind on thy sandals. 
And Sdw »: And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and follow 
me. 

9 And he went out, and followed; ^^°*' and be wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel; but thought * he saw a vision. 

10 AS^Sen they were past the first and the second ward, they came unto the 
iron gate that leadeth IS? the city ; ^ which opened to them of \ii own accord : 



A Mark 6. 9. i Pb. 126. 1. j ch. 5. 19 & 16. 26. 



iniMuiir* The (an) angel of the Lord came upon 
him, Mani, ttood over him, with the notion of 
ooming suddenly. *^ I belieye that angels wait 
on OS as tmly as eyer they waited on Abraham, 
or Jacob, or Moses, or Elijah, or Biary, or Jesus 
himself. The medieyal painters were fond of 
filling the baokgronnd of the Infancy with count- 
less angels ; the representation, though literally 
false, was morally true. I belieye that angrels 
are encamping around them that fear the Lord." ^ 



** O, weary ones ; ye may not aee 

Tour helpen in their downward flight ; 
Nor hear the Mmnd of silrer wings 
Blow beating through the hnah of night 1 

** There are who, like the seer of old, 
Can aee the helpers God has aent, 
And how life's rugged mountain aide 
la white with many an angel tent." 

And a light ahined. The natural effluence of 
angelic presence. In the prison, oltHifian, cell, 
or chamber, in the ^vAok^, prison ; the word used 
generally in this account for prison. And he 
■mote Peter on the side, '* to rouse him, an in- 
dication of the sound and quiet sleep which the 
prisoner slept in spite of the fateful morrow (so 
Weiss)." a 

And raised him np, ff7ctpcK, awoke him from 
sleep, not assisted him to rise. In the beautiful 
fancy of Keble, the wearied apostle, sleeping, as 
he thought, his last sleep, and dreaming of the 
glorious witness to his Lord he was to bear when 
the day dawned, would naturally mistake the 
uigel's touch and yoice for the summons to exe- 
cution. At the eternal gates he waits in his bliss- 
ful trance, —• 

** The unexpreeaire notes to hear 

Of angel song and angel motion, 
Ridng and falling on his ear 

Like warea in Joy*B unbounded ocean. 
Hia dream waa changed — the tjnrant's roioe 

Calla to that last of glorioua deeds; 
But aa he rises to rejoioe. 

Not Herod, but an angel leads." * 



His chains feU off, that bound him to the 
sleeping soldiers. 

8. Gird thyself. ''Bind thy tunic with thy 
girdle." The Orientals, when they go to rest. 




A Fbttbr or HANDcrrr with Chaih. From one pre- 
served in the Church of S. Pietro in Yinculis (St. Peter 
in Chains) at Rome. They claim that it is the identical 
chain witn which he waa bound. 



do not change their dr^s as we do, but loosen 
the long, flowing tunic undergarment, by re- 
moying the girdle. But when they rise they 
fasten it again, so as not to impede the moye- 
ments. 

Bind on thy sandals, a-ajf^dkia, " wooden soles, 
the shoes of the poor as distinguished from those 
of the more wealthy." "Peter still obseryed 
his Master's rule" (Mark G: 9). Caat thy gar- 
ment, Iftdrtoyf his outer cloak, or mantle laid aside 
with his suidals. He would need these articles, 
and the action showed him that the appearance 
was a reality and not a dream. 

9. And wist Imp.of the Old English trts,'' to 
know ; " from the same root as wise. 

10. First and the second ward. Guard, sen- 
tinels, or guard-rooms, where a guard would be. 
*' The first ward might be the place outside the 
cell where the other soldiers of the quaternion 



1 Oeo. Dana Boardman, D. D. Whittier^a Poemt, 
The Angel of St. Mark,** girea a beautiful story of 
angalie deliyeraaoe. 



•• 



* KnowUng. 

B ChriHian Tsar, '• St Peter*a Day.'* 
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12 : 11-13. 



and they went out, and passed on through one street ; and ^nE^htllnly the angel 
departed from him. 

11 And when Peter * was come to himself, he said. Now I know of a ^if; 
that ' the Lord hath sent fonh his angel' and "• ***^ delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and {roS all the expectation of the people of the Jews. 

12 And when he had considered the thing ^ he came to the house of Mary the 
mother of " John* whose surname was Mark ; where many were gathered to- 
gether .«iwe«. ^praymg. 

13 And wb^% knocked at the door of the gate, ''a ^^SS^ came to ^^fS^ named 
Rho'da. 



k Cp. Lake 15. 17. / Ffe. 34. 7 & 91. 11. Dan. 8. 28 & 6. S2. m Ffe. 83. 18, 19. 2 Cor. 1. 10. n rer. 25. 

oh. 13. 5, 13 & 15. 37, 39. CoL 4. 10. 2 Tim. 4. 11. Philem. 24. 1 Pet. 6. 13. o yer. 6. p John 18. 16, 17. 



were on grnard, and the second ward might refer 
to some other part of the prison or fortress An- 
tenia where sentinels were stationed." ^ There 
must have been yarious gates and rooms for them 
to paM through. The guards were probably sleep- 
ing. The iron gate. Heavy, looked, and barred. 
** Perhaps a suggestion of what is meant by the 
* iron gate * may be found in the great door by 
which you enter the fortress of Acre from the. 
shore. The entrance is strongly guarded, and the 
door of thick wood is coyered by heavy plates of 
iron, attached by stout bolts which pass through 
the wood, and are riveted on the other side. The 
doorposts and lintels are similarly armed with 
iron.** ' Peter could not have opened it. ' Lead- 
eth unto the city. This '' may have formed the 
termination of a court or avenue which connected 
the prison with the town.'*^ The angel de- 
parted. Having done his work. Peter oould 
now find his own way. 

" The Mraph** whig 
Outspread in parting flight. With mowy trsoe 
Awhile it hovered, then like radiant star 
From its orbit looaed, went aoaring up, 
High o*er the arch of night. Then Peter knew." < 

11. Was come to himself, yfy6fityos iv Uvr^^ 
had become present in himself, had awakened from 
his semi-dazed condition, and had his senses all 
about him, so that he realized as a fact all that 
had taken place. Now I know. Hitherto he did 
not know what the Lord^s plans for him were, 
whether to die as a martyr, or go on and preach 
the gospel. Now he understood. 

12. When he had considered, <rvvMv, to see to- 
gether, to take in the whole situation at a glance. 
He saw all the elements of the case, and in view 
of them all decided what course to take. *^ I do 
not think that any of the commentators have suf- 



ficiently emphasized the force of <n^, together, as 
indicating his comprehensive perception of all the 
elements of the case." ^ 

Came to the house of ICary. Because it was 
probably here that the disciples were frequently 
gathered for their meetings. Mother of John, 
whose surname, *^ super name,*^ the name over 
and above his family name, was Mark. John 
is his Hebrew name, and Mark (Marcus) his 
Latin name. He was a cousin of Barnabas (so 
** nephew ** should read in Col. 4: 10), the author 
of the Gospel according to Mark, and the com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas in their first mis- 
sionary journey. 

13. Peter knocked at the door of the gate, 
rot; irvXiwyor, of the gateway, the passage leading 
from the street to the inner court. The word 
also applies to a city gateway with its elabo- 
rate set of buildings. The door at which Peter 
knocked was the outer door of this gateway- 
passage, or porch, always kept fastened. Just 
inside was a small room, like a porter*s lodge 
such as is frequent in European cities, for the 
maid whose duty it was to open the door. The 
description, according to Tristram, shows that it 
was a house of the better class.* 

A damsel . . . Shoda, the name means Bose. 
It was a very old custom ^^ to name the daughters 
of the house after the most beautiful objects in 
nature, as Esther = Star, Hadassah ^ Myrtle, 
Dorcas = Antelope, Margarita = Pearl, Lulu = 
Pearl, Susannah = lily, Deborah = Bee, Tamar 
= Palm Tree." 

The word iratZltrmi, damsel, ** was used of a 
young female slave, as well as of a young girl or 
maiden generally. The narrative implies that 
she was more than a mere menial, if a servant at 
all. Her prompt recognition of Peter's voice 



> Knowling. 

* William Swing in 5. 8. Times. The description of 
the gate of an Kaetera city in Van Lennep'a Bible Lands 
^Itoffohable ■tmoture of this enter prison gate. 
* I^rdia Bigouzney. 




* M. R. Vincent. Bee use of the word by Xenophon, 
Anabasis, 1 : 619 ; and by Plato, Laws, 904. 

* A curioos aoeoont of Eastern customs, req>eetia|( 
knocking at the door, is given by Professor Porter in his 
notes to Kitto, Iktiiy Bible Illustrations. 



12 : 14-16. 
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14 And when she knew Peter's voice, she opened not the gate ' for*' 
ran in, and told ^, Peter stood before the gate. 

15 And they said unto her. Thou art mad. But abe nilmkniij affirmed that it 
was even so. '^iKSSiK' "■ It is his angel. 

16 But Peter continued knocldng: and when they had opened, '""u^"*"* saw 
him, mS were "SSSSS?' 



« Lob 34. 41. Cp. 0^1.40. % 

■nd her JDjf dI haste, ai well as the rooord of her 
Damei indicate tliat ahe was one of the disciples 
gsthered for prayer." ' 

Cum to hMAen, vrmsfinu. "This is the 
tegular Oraek term for amweiing' a knock at a 




the A. V. 

^fore upeniDg, how- 
who was there."' 
b of Rhoda has made 



erer, she inquired, aa luual, 
" The loTely outline aketcl 
her immortal. This rose ( 
'smells sweet and blowon 
" Ood, who leave* in r;Mivi 
ooDqnerots. treasuren up th. 
)u* church in all BffeH," ' 

14. 'Whm sha knew Petei'i voles. 



the duBt."'« 
Dog of mLehty 
I poor girl for 



1 hilT 



afrei. 
e often heard i 



Peter 

sitor at this house, 
the meetings held 



r Itut. IS. ID. Bee Heb. 1. 14. 

there. She opeaed not tlia gt,t» torgUduew. 

" She was ao Bager to make the otheni aasembled 
there that night partakers of the great jo; she 
felt in knowing that Peter was alire and free. 
Chat she ran back and fuif at to open the door 
when she heard his well-known lored roice."' 
Dr. Porter ssjs that this ha« often happened to 
himself on hia retam home from a jonme;. 

IS. Bud unto bar. Thou art mad, a coUoiinial 
expreseion, just as we often aay, " Yon must be 
crazy to think ao." BntshB Oonstailtl; Afflrmad, 
SHffx''pii''">! llTongly attfrted {taxil, itrengli) 
tirougli (iid) all conlradicliBn and oppoiilion. It 
is hit ugel. His saardian angel, aaauming his 
form and Toice, a common Jewish belief. " This 
belief in guardian angela wan common to the 
Greeks and Romans, Every scholar will recall 
the famous instance of Socrates,"' Compare 
Matt. 18 : 10 ; Heb. 1 : H. The Midrash Ra*6oA 
on Ecelus. 4 : 4, says that " six hundred thousand 
of the angels of the presence came down on 
the giring of the 



bore a crown M crowi 






a fort 



elite," 

16. Ihej were astoBiahed, i(i<iTiiirar. Lit., 
driven out r>f ihtir mind or lenta, amaxtd, (u- 
loanded, beyond conception of the. possibility of 
such a fact. This does not indicate, as so many 
commentators have inferred, that these prayiiv 
disciples " bad small expectation of an answer," 
It is nof "a striking instance of how slow of heart 
te believe are even the most devont." It is not 
"an example of weaknesBof futh." On the con- 
trarj-, where could we Gnd the true prayer of faith 
if not in this week of unceasing prayer by the 
whole ohorch, continned all night, and spoken of 
as the haman cause of the release. Tluv «trt 
ailoniditd, not at the FACT of an antirer, but at the 
■TKANOB WAY in wliich it came. They had no 
way of knowing hoiB God would answer their 
prayeni, nor what was really best. They knew 
that the best men had died martyrs. And if God 
should release Peter, they probahlj had some 
plan of their own as to how God would do it. per- 
haps through working on the mind of Herod. 
They could not plan an angel visit from God.^ 

' Camiridffi salt. 

■ Gomparfl tlie beantlfal poem " Btrlve, yet I do not 
proolM," [a SutftMn lUuttraHmi m Adi, 260. 
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12 : 17. 



17 But he, 'beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their peace, declared 
unto them how the Lord had brought liim forth out of the prison. And he said, 
^ tST^ these things unto * James, and to " the brethren. And he departed, and 
went *ti** another place. 



s ch. 13. 16 & 19. 33 & 21. 40. t ch. 15. 13 & 21. 18. Cp. Oal. 1. 19 & 2. 9, 12. u Bee John 21. 23. 



17. He, beckoning nnto them with the hand, 
Korao'tlffckS . . . x^'P^ shaking down with the hand^ 
waving it up and down as a signal. ^* It was a 
familiar gesture of St. Paul.'' In the confusion 
and tumult of their joy, they could not hear his 
story, unless they quieted into silence. Go shew 
these things nnto James. The brother of our 
Lord (Gal. 1 : 19), and leading disciple in the 
ehurch at Jerusalem. He must have been very 
dose to Peter. He departed, out of the house, 
and possibly out of the city. Mary's house was 
too well known for him to remain there, if he 
would escape from Herod (Matt. 10: %^). He 
oould not count on deliverance if he refused to 
use the means. But he lived many years after 
Herod was dead. 

Practical Suooestions. 1. Prayer is a real 
power. Gk)d can give, to those who pray, bless- 
ings which it would not be wise to give to the 
prayerless. Thus *^ I never was deeply interested 
in any object, I never prayed sincerely and ear- 
nestly for anything, but it came^ at some time, no 
matter at how distant a day ; somehow, in some 
shape, probably the last I should have devised, it 
oame." ^ 

2. Qod has many angels of many kinds to do 
his will. We see the sicknesses and accidents 
and death that come to good people, and some- 
times ask where are Good's answers to prayer? 
Where are his guardian angels ? 

" Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies, 
With wingM sandals shod. 
The angels come and go, the 
Messengers of Ood." 

3. We, with our narrow vision, cannot tell what 
is the best answer to our prayers, whether long 
life, or an early heavenly crown ; whether victory, 
or defeat that brings larger victory ; whether 
bodily relief, or spiritual gifts ; whether the bit- 
ter cup removed, or, as in Christ's case, drained 
to the dregs, bringing salvation to the world ; 
whether Paul's thorn be removed, or grace given 
to bear it ; whether the answer comes in this life, 
or the next. 

4. Contrast James and Peter. Questions 
will arise why James was allowed to die, while an 
angel was sent to deliver Peter. We can only say, 
as Jesus once said to Peter, ^*What I do thou 



knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter," 
and his other words, *^ Even so. Father ; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight." '* James' work Was 
done on earth to be taken up in heaven. How 
different to the eye of sense the dealings of God 
with some of his servants from his dealings with 
others. Those he gloriously delivers; bat shall 
we, therefore, conclude that those God delivered, 
and these he did not deliver? Should we not 
rather say those were delivered openly, and in the 
face of the world — these as really delivered; 
however, their deliverance did not as manifestly 
appear." 

5. Contrast James and Stephen. The only 
notice of James in the Acts is the simple notice 
of his name at the ten days' prayer-meeting be- 
fore Pentecost (Acts 1 : 13), and the story of his 
death in one short verse (Acts 12 : 2) ; while 
Stephen, the deacon, has a chapter and a half, 
sixty-eight verses. The reason seems to lie in 
their position in reference to the development of 
the church. One was a single stone in the foun- 
dation of the church, the other was a seed out of 
which grew a new order of things, having to do 
with the conversion of Saul, the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the missionary work throughout the 
world. 

6. Contrast James and John. These two 
brothers, sons of Zebedee, served God and aided 
his cause in very different ways ; the one brother 
dying early, the other living to become the oldest 
of the apostles, ninety to one hundred years old. 
But the youthful martyr was a success, as well 
as the aged saint. It is the work done, not the 
length of life, that makes success. Some men 
can serve God best by proving the reality of faith 
and love, the supremacy of principle, the power 
of Christ to sustain in affliction and death. It 
does not make so much difference on which side 
of the stream of death we do our work. The 
crown of success may be in heaven. That crown 
can be seen in Rev. 2 : 7, 17 ; 3 : 6, 12, 21 ; 7 : 
13-17. 

7. Contrast James and Herod. Both died 
the same month, the fisherman apostle and the 
king who, with an annual income of $2,000,000, 
died in debt. One closing a life of usefulness, the 
other a life most of which he oould wish were 
blotted out of the book of remembrance. One 
obtained an earthly crown, the other a heavenly. 



1 Adoniram Judsoo. See Longfellow's Sandalphon. Trench's Poems^ *' The Suppliant." 



12 : 18-21. 
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18 Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, 
what was become of Peter. 

19 And when H6r'6d had sought for him, and found him not, he examined 
the JS2S? and •'commanded that {{ley should be put to death. And he went 
down from J<l-d«'a to Caes-a-re'a, and l^'iiS^L 

20 -\^ow bT* was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sl'dSn : ffi they 
came with one accord to him, and, •^ having made Bias'ttis the king's chamber- 
lain their friend, tuey SiJ^ for i>eace; because ' their country was "*fSd fr^Si**^ the 
kmg's Ztm^j: 

21 And upon a set day H6r'6d' arrayed nimseif in royal apparel, and sat "JS^SS* 
•^ throne, and made an oration unto them. 



r Op, ch. 16. 27 & 27. 42, «7 2 Bfacc. 4. 45 (Gk.). Matt. 28. 14 (Gk.). C p. 2 Mace. 10. 20. * Cp. 1 Kin. 5. 9 & 
Em 3.7 Si Esek. 27. 17. y See Matt. 27. 19 (for mg.). 



THE DEATH OF HEEOD. vers. 18-23. 

18. As soon ai it was day, and the Holdiera 
could see that their prisoner was gone, there was 
no small stir, rdpaxos^ commotion^ agitation of the 
sea in a storm. 

19. He examined, hroKpivas^ implying a thor- 
ough (&yd(, up, from bottom to top) judicial exami- 
nation. 

Commaiided that they should be put to death, 
iirax^ya^ Ht., to he led away^ i, e., to execution. 
So nearly all conmientators. But Rendail says 
that the word does not mean capital punishment, 
unless ** to death ^' is expressed. They were led 
away to any sort of custody, with a view to trial 
or punishment. *^ Capital punishment was, ac- 
cording to Roman usage, the almost inevitable 
penalty for allowing a prisoner to escape. 8o at 
Philippi, the gaoler, when he thought the prison- 
ers had escaped, was on the point of anticipating 
the sentence by suicide (chap. \i\ : 28)." i 

And he went down from Judaa, hun oustomary 
randence,^ to Csesarea, the imperiiil capital of the 
province. We are not told why he went, but it 
may have been either the trouble with Tyre and 
Sidon (ver. 20) ; or the magnificent festival given 
in honor of Claudius' safety, probably from his 
journey to Britain, " to signalize the pretended 
triumphs of the poor mock emperor there." ' 

20. Herod was highly displeased, evfiofiaxStv, 
fighting with angry heat^ carrying on war with 
great anger and exasperation. Here it is used 
figuratively, not of open war, but of a violent, 
passionate quarrel. 

Blastns. From his name we may infer that he 
was Roman or Greek. 

King's chamberlain, rhv ^ir\ rod Koiroivos, the 
one over his bedchambtr. " He had the charge of 
his master's sleeping apartment, and, to some ex- 



tent, of his person ; was charged with the duty 
of introducing visitors to him ; usually remained 
for this puri)ose in an anteroom during the hours 
when the king received guests ; was often a per- 
son of high rank, and always maintained a pecu- 
liarly confidential relation to the king or chief 
person whom he served."* 

Desired peace; because their country was 
nourished, received their food supplies, from the 
king's country. Tyre and Sidon were commer- 
cial cities, and drew their supplies from the rich 
ajjricultural districts of Galilee. The quarrel 
though not an open warfare, yet by tariffs and 
various restrictions on trade, and official interfer- 
ence, could bring almost a famine on these cities. 

21. And upon a set day, the day appointed 
for the great festival in honor of the emperor. 

Arrayed in royal apparel. A vast multitude 
assembled to see the festival and games, and be* 
fore these, the king, in all the pride of high state, 
appeared on the second day in a robe *' made 
wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly won- 
derful, and came into the theatre early in the 
morning; at which time the silver of his gar- 
ment, being illuminated by the fresh reflection oi 
the sun's rays upon it, shone out after a surpris- 
ing manner, and was so resplendent as to spread 
a terror over those that looked intently upon 
him." 6 

Sat upon his throne. The royal seat in the 
amphitheatre *^from which the king saw the 
games and made his harangues to the people." 

Made an oration, dZrifiriySpn^ from 8^/uos, thi 
people,, and iLyoptiatf to harangue the popular as* 
sembly in the market place [iiyopd). 

TTnto them, the deputation from Tyre and 
Sidon, but in the hearing of the people, with thein 
in view, and in the manner of a demagogrue. 



1 Plinnptre. 

* JoMphns, Antiquities, 19 : 7, 3. 



B See Farrar'a St. Paul, 1 : 315; Josephiu, Antiq., 19. 
8,2. 
* Lyman Abbott. ■ Josephus, Antiquities, 19 : 8. 
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12 : 22-25. 



22 And the people *"SoaSd °*' saying^ ^'ti£* voice of a god, and not of a man. 

23 And immediately "If * angel of the Lord smote him, because " he gave not 
God the glory : and ^ he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. 

24 But ^ the word of God grew and multiplied. 

25 And ''Bar'na-bSs and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when they had ful- 
filled 2a?SffiSiSSftJ^^ with them * John whose surname was Mark. 



zG^2 Bam. 24. 16 <& 2 Kin. 19. 35. See ch. 8. 26. 
11. 29,30. eSeerer. 12. 



a Pb. 116. 1. 6 Cp. 2 Maoc 9. 9. c See ch. 6. 7. d cb. 



88. And fhe people gave a shout, eaying, It is 
the voice of a god. Josephus says one from one 
place, another from another, his flatterers, always 
at hand beside a king, raised the cry, echoing a 
reminiscence of the days of Caligula when he at- 
tempted to set up his own image in the temple, 
** Deign to be gracious to us, thou divine one ! 
hitherto we have honored thee as a man ; hence- 
forth we own thee more than mortal t '* 

83. And immediately the (an) angel of the 
Lord. Not in any visible form. The disease 
may have been the messenger, as the wind and fire 
are said by the Psalmist to be God's angels. The 
intention is to represent the sudden disease as in 
some way coming from God as a public punish- 
ment for his blasphemy. He being a Jew knew 
better than the heathen emperors that the flattery 
was a lie. 

He was eaten of worms. *•*• A severe pain also 
arose in his stomach, and began in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, 
and said, * I, whom you call a god, am commanded 
presently to depart this life ; while Providence 
thus reproves the lying words you just now said 
to me ; and I, who was by you called immortal, 
am immediately to be hurried away by death.' . . . 
When he said this his pain became violent, and 
he was carried into the palace." ^ Josephus does 
not say he was eaten of worms, nor does he say 
anjrthing contrary to it. Compare the death of 
Antipohus Epiphanes, in 2 Maccabees 9 : ** The 
Lord Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him 
with an incurable and invisible plague, for as 
soon as he had spoken these words a pain of the 
bowels that was remediless came upon him and 
sore torments of the inner parts.** Then after a 
verse or two describing the pride of Antioohus we 
read, **So that the worms rose up out of the 
body of this wicked man, and while he lived in 
sorrow and pain, his flesh fell away, and the 
filthiness of his smell was noisome to all his 
army." 



Herodotus relates a similar death of Phere- 
tima, the cruel queen of Cyrene : ^^ On her return 
to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Baroa, she was overtaken 
by a most horrid death. Her body swarmed 

with worms, which ate her flesh while she was 
8tillaUve."2 

And gave up the ghost, i^^lt¥, breathed out 
his spirit. This was the final result of the plague, 
though according to Josephus he lived five days 
in great agony before he died. During these days 
** vast numbers of Jews in sackcloth and ashes 
lay prostrate, shrieking, and imploring the Holy 
One to spare the king's life." 

A Summary of the Period, ver. 24. The 
result of all the labors, the miracles, the preach- 
ing, visions, persecutions, since the summary of 
9 : 31, a period of about six years, is summarized 
in this verse. 

The word of God, the message he had sent by 
Jesus, promulgated through the apostles. Grew, 
increased as a seed or young tree. It reached 
many more people. It was better understood. 
It had wider applications. 

And multiplied, referring especially to the 
great increase in the number of believers ; on the 
principle of Ten Times One is Ten ; or as plants 
multiply from the seeds they bear, each seed be- 
ooming a plant bearing many more seeds ; or like 
the leaven in the parable. 

Return of Barnabas and Saul, ver. 25. 
This verse is really the introduction to the next 
chapter. It carries us a year or two later in the 
story, to A. D. 46 or 47. Betnmed from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, whence they had been sent out. 

Fulfilled their ministry. The bringing to 
Jerusalem of supplies on account of the famine. 
T6ok with them John . . . Mark. The young 
man whose mother^s house was such a centre of 
gospel work. He was inspired by such intense 
devotion, filled with the missionary spirit, and 
desired to enter upon the active work of the gospel. 



1 JoMphos, Aniiguiiiet^ 19 : 8. 



sHwodotiu,4: 206. 
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CHAPTER 13. 

PAUL'S FIRST GREAT MISSIONARY JOURNEY. CYPRUS AND ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA. 



AirriocH. ( Character of the church. 

The Fibbt Fqbbion Mimiomabt Chubch, < Call of Panl and Bamahas. 

yen. 1-3. ' Set apart for missionary work. 



Ctfrus. 
FoBEioM M18S10NABT Field, 
Ten.4r-12. 



Antiooh of PumiA. 
uon in Aaia Minor, 
yers. 13-^2. 



' Preaching in the Hynaf>:ogue8 
throughout the island. 

Elymas the sorcerer. 

Sergius Paulus, the governor, 
becomes a Christian. 



A. I). 47. 
Spring. 



A. D. 47. 
Spring and Summer. 



The missionaries enter Asia Minor. 

John Mark returns home. 

The synagogue service. 

Paulas address. 

Jews oppose. 

Gentiles receive the gospel. 

Evangelizing the region. 

Missionaries driven away by persecution. 



A. D. 47. 



as 



INow there were '?t'];SttiXIl."ffe^"rr?i^^^^^^^^ -^prophets ancK teachers; 

' Bar'na-bas, and gSS?eTn that was called M'gCr, and * Lft'yl-as of Cy-re'ne, and 
M&n'a-6n ''*^"^^fS£?.brStg?r'o? ^"^^ 'Ilgi-'Od the te'trarch, and Saul. 



/ch. 11. 27 & 15. 32 & 19. 6 & 21. 9, 10. 
21(7). <SeeLake3. 1. 



Rom. 12. C, 7. See 1 Cor. 12. 28, 29. (7 ch. 11. 22-26. h Rom. 10. 



The First Book of the Acts has heen com- 
pleted. It extended over ahout sixteen years of 
time, over Palestine and Syria in extent, and over 
the origin and early development of the church 
in history. 

The Second Book now hegins, and is a history 
of foreign minions, chiefly under Panl. Hence- 
forth we spend most of our time travellini; with 
him orer a large part of the Roman Empire, with 
ooeadonal visits at home. 

The New Centre. Everything at first radi- 
ated from Jerusalem, some of the rays reaching 
to Damasens, to Antiooh, Samaria, Joppa, Tarsus, 
Cyrene in Africa, Ethiopia. One of these rays 
reaching to Antioch kindled, as it were, a new 
sun, from which light radiated over Asia Minor 
and Europe. 

THX 1II88I0VABT CHUSCH AND SOME OF 
ITS MEMBEBS. vers. 1, 2. 

1. How there were ... at Antioch. On 
Antioch and the beginning of the church there, 
see on chapter 1 1 . 

Certain prophets, irpo^^rat. See on 11 : 27. 
The prophet is one who speaks for God, the in- 
terpreter of God, one who brings a message from 
God, inspired by Qod, The forthtelling may be 
to annoonoe f atnre events, or to declare truth and 



duty. These were men of insight and foresight, 
with niindH especially susceptible to divine in- 
fluences. Teachers. Instnictors in truth and 
dnty ; those who Ktudied Goil's Word and his 
providence and the nature of men, and inatrncted 
the church. The difference is sonietliing like 
that between preachers and teachers, evangelists 
and more permanent pastors, poet^ and logicians. 
There has been a discussion whether some of 
these five were pr()j)hets and others teachers, or 
whether all hiid both qualifications. It is most 
probable that nil ])artook of both powers, but 
that the emphasis of some, according to their 
natural tendencies, was more on the prophetic 
work, and of others on the teaching element. 
Barnabas. Mentioned, as is Saul, without re- 
mark because he has just been named in the nar- 
rative. Simeon. Another spelling of Simon luid 
"Synieon," R. V. Called Niger, i. «., black. 
The name had no more to do with his race or 
color than now you can tell the color or race of 
Mr. Black, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. White from his 
name. Simon Black was a us<»ful, worthy saint, 
a power in Antim'h, but imknown to history. 
Lucius (not Luke, Greek Lfirox, but a differ- 
ent name) of Cyrene, a province of northern 
Africa. lie may be the same person as is de- 
scribed by Panl as his kinsman (liom.^^^^ ' 



1T2 THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 13:2. 

2 amTm they ministered to the LorO, and fasted, ' the Holy Ghost said, * Sepa- 
rate me Bar'D&-bfts and Saul ' for the work whereuiito I have called them. 

jCp. eh. 20. at. See Eh. 8. OT. i Rom. 1. 1. Gil. 1. 10. / Sm Eh. 0. 16. 



and one of the men of Cyrene mentioned in AuU 
1 1 : ID, 20, AS CHrryiDe the eoap«l to Antjoch. 
Note how useful peisoug may be who are on- 
kpown tt> hiHtur]'. So Pbillips Brouka saya that 
the laiger part of the world's work U done b; 



persoiui of the one or the two talents, the Tost 
multitude uf good people unknown tohistory.i 

lUnaen. The Bame aa Menahem, one of the 
kin(^ of lemel. Which ha4 been brongtat up 
iritii. One word in the Greek, the ffjrrpo^oi, 




rither the romraile or the foitfr-brnthfr of Eerod 
Uw tetnreh (Antipnx). " There are two vU^na lu 
to the import nt airTp<Kt>ot. One is that it meanx 
eon raJr,— literally, one hrtmghl up, educated, with 
MKither. It was very common tor persona of rank 
to associate other eliildren with tlieir own. for the 
purpime of shnrine their smnsements uid stndiea. 
and by their example serving to eieite them to 
greater emnlstion. Josephns, Plutarch, Poly bins, 
and flthen speak of this anrient practice. The 
more approved opinion is that it means aJlnrta- 
IMU, nonrished at the same breast, foiter-brother. 
The mother of Hanaen. u^ordinR lo this view, «M 
Herod's nnrae. In either case the relation is 



comiianion of nneh a wicked, unscmpnloui, do- 
buuthed man as this Herod Antipas who mui^ 
dered John the Baptist. Manaen most have been 
B man of stronu charHCter and devoted piety ; 
and have been an old man at this time, as Herod 
Anlipas beRan to roiRn B. c. 4, fifty years hefurc. 
It is worthy of remark how two men, brouifht 
op in the same family, under the same influence*. 
lived such different lives and reached such dif- 
ferent ends as Mnnaen and Herod. Compare 
Abet and Cain. No stUToandinea are so bad. but 
a child may Rtnw into a saint from amidst them ; 
and none so Rood, but a cbild may became bod in 
spite of them. 



Eewi 



n of I 



isiderable i 



from out of the worst influences, as the 
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3 Ttel when they had fasted and '" prayed and laid {fiSJ hands on them, " they 
sent ttoS away. 

m See ch. 6. 6. n ch. 14. 26. 



** From the Mune cradle BidOf 
From the same mother** knee, 
One to long darkneu and the frosen tldoi 
One to the peaceful sea." 

And SaoL Mentioned last as the latest comer, 
perhaps the yonngest, and as Luke was writing 
probahly what Paul himself told him, he would 
natnndly place himself last. 

2. Ai they ministered to the Lord, Xttrovp- 
yovrrttw. Derived from the unused word Ktiros 
(Aa^f, the people) J public, beloruftng to the state; 
and Ip7«, to work. Hence, serving the state at 
one^a own expense, and thence, the free service of 
God, as in worship, teaching, griving, or any other 
way. Our. word "liturgy" is derived from it. 
** Here the context seems to point to some un- 
nsoal pnhlic religious service.' '1 Ramsay trans- 
lates, ** As these were leading a life of religious 
duties and fasts.** They were giving themselves 
up to special meetings for religious services, seek- 
ing the higher life and a fuller knowledge of 
duty. And fasted. Fasting would seem to have 
its basis in, first, a grief over sin so deep and 
intense that all desire for food is taken away ; 
or such a strong desire for holiness, for the pro- 
gress of God's work, for the removal of all that 
hinders it, that we forget to eat. Therefore it 
implies that we are doing that which fasting 
expresses. It is saying, I desire this good gift 
of Gbd more than food, more than bodily plea- 
sore, more than all else besides. So putting away 
every sin at any cost, taking up hardest duties, 
confession of sin to our neighbors, doing all we 
can for the love of Christ, are expressions of the 
same principle which underlies fasting. The 
second basis of fasting is in the aid to devotion 
furnished by a body unburdened with food, so as 
to leave the mind and heart in their most active 
and free condition. Exactly the same principle 
is employed by all our college athletes in prepara- 
tion for a great contest. They go without, they 
fast from, many good things which they freely 
use at other times. 

PAXFL AND BABNABAS SET APABT AS MIS- 
SIONABIES. vers. 2, 3. 

The Holy Ghost said. In answer to their 
prayers, and to their spirit of service. It is not 
stated by what means the Holy Spirit voiced his 
will, whetlier through prophets or through a gen- 
eral simultaneous impulse pervading the church. 
We must be careful not to limit the ways in 



which the Holy Ghost speaks to us. Impressions 
on the feelings are not the only language of the 
Spirit. He speaks to us by conscience, by reason, 
by providence, by his word, and by inspiration, 
speaking unmistakably within our souls, and 
within the church as a whole. Separate me, 
I. c, set apart for this special work. For the 
work whereunto I have caUed them. Paul was 
called definitely at the time of his conversion, 
Barnabas perhaps in a more general way, by 
fitness, by providence, by an inward call, by 
spiritual longing. 

The reformer has one ear opened toward God 
and he heara by that alone and goes forward. 
The politician has only one ear open, and that to 
man, and he marches to that anthem alone. The 
statesman has one ear open to Qod, and the other 
to man, and when he hears the same anthem in 
both ears he goes forward. Paul and Barnabas 
heard the anthem of the call of God and the 
anthem of the needs of man, and both sang the 
same marching song.'^ 

Finding our Mission. Qod has called each 
of us to some special work in his kingdom. It is 
of the first importance that we find out what that 
work is, and enter upon our Father's business. 
We can find out in the same way that Paul and 
Barnabas did : (1) The Holy Spirit will teach us. 
The promise is as true to us as to them. (2) We 
shall find out the will of the Spirit by prayer and 
fasting; that is, by intensely earnest seekii^, 
with a complete yielding to God, to do with us as 
he will. (3) The knowledge of our work will 
come gradually to us, as we prove our fitness, and 
are led on in the duties and work that come to 
us day by day.* 

3. And, rather, *'then." In response to the 
command of the Holy Spirit. When they (the 
church) had fasted and prayed, indicating a 
special meeting held for the purpose. And laid 
their hands on them. By representatives of 
the church ; thus recognizing their commission as 
from the church, guided by the Holy Spirit ; ex- 
pressing the fact that the prayers, the sympar 
thies, and the authority of the church were com- 
municated to them. The church thus accepted 
them as their missionaries, and pledged them- 
selves to sustain them by their sympathy, their 
prayers, and whatever aid they might need. 
This was especially necessary because there were 
still many Jews who did not favor the evangeliza- 
tion of the Gentiles as Gentiles, and looked upon 



'Knowling. 

* Goodensed from a paragraph in Prof. Gortis'a Lecture 
on Abraham Lincoln. 



s See BuahnelVs Sermons^ '' Every Man's Life a Plan of 
Ood/' and The Loom of Life, United See. Christian En- 
deavor. 
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4 So they, being sent forth " by the Holy Ghost, 'Jri:"d^»'S'I! Sg-leu'^l-a ; and 
from thence they sailed to ^^fprQa. 

5 And when they were at SM'fi-nils, they p^JJSJiSed the word of God ^ in thf 
synagogues of the Jews; and ttieybad also 'John .SlhSifrMSSSu. 

G And when they had gone through the whoil'iJund unto P5'ph68, they found a 
certain 'sorcerer, 'a false prophet, a Jew, whose name SllSK^™'; 



rke.3. 



1, 19 A 19. 8. Gp. nt. H 



Peter's vision and tUe nceptioD of Comeliiu Bi a 
penooal and extraurdinary cose. Bat nov this 
gTeat nuBidoD was authorized by the ehiinth, act- 
ing DiMlei' the direct iuUuence of ths Holy Spirit.l 

Pkactical Svaoxsiiona. 1. One of the fiiat 
priTJlrfCea and datiea of a attong chureh is to be a 
centre of mianiunaiy influence. We are told to 

" MMJun OUT WTltlngi by Be^od'a ■taff, 
IThich teubu thU allbai l«a Talus tbau ball." 

The chnrchea ahonld leam tliia lesson liy heart. 
The churah that aenda many of ita best men and 
women to evajigeliza others, and sapports them, 
becomes strunKer and idots nseful by the ^ft. 
All other things tot^ether whiah the Antiocb 
church did acoomptisbed leas for the Lord's work 
than did tLe sending: of their ohoioeat men on 

2. Ths Holy Spiiit gniim the church now aa 
truly KB it did then. Many of the present do- 
*alopments of Christian actiyity hare been aa 
really inspired by the Holy Spirit as was the 
sending of Pan! and Barnabas on their mission. 

THEIX WOBE IK CYTKUB; ELTXA8 THS 
80BCESEB ; SEBOnrS FAQLUS THE GOT- 
EEHOB. vers. J-13. 
4. Bant fortb b; tbe Holj Ghoat, as related 

above. Lake keeps before oar minds the fact 




B (Lewin). Obrerm Bml c 

Willi laarMwreatll. II(tDi) Claodhia Ghv ADg(DatD(). 
JEcHTK.' cnpiw (of tlMCypTJici), m (nDder) Kapi- 
no* (ComMiu) ilpoiAn (Pmdui), AiAnran* (Pro- 



to go by penecntion ; now they went sponta- 
neoDsly under the influence of the Spirit. De- 
parted (went down from the higher land to the 
aea) unto Saleuoik. The seaport of Antioch. ni- 
tetn miles away, down the river Orontes. S*U»d 
to Cypms. A voyage of eighty to one tiniidi«d 
miles. There are several probable reasons why 
thej went first to Cypras; (1) Cyprus was the 
natEve island of Barnabas, who would gain a 
freer opening fur his work through «*i"""*"'"if 
and friends ; (2) it was on the way to Aaia Hinn 
and the regions beyond ; (3) Pan], a native of 
Cilicia, spent ten yeaia of his Chriatian life than, 
only a short distance from Cypma ; (4} soina of 
the diaciplcs driven from Jemaalexn by pvMeu- 
tion had preached the gospel in Cypma (Aati II : 
1!>l, and some of these had been to Antioali and 
knew Paul and Barnabas; (S) the inhalntaBta 
were generally Greeks, but Duuij Jaws had ist- 
tled there, attracted by the rich and pnNlnotive 
copper mines. 

S, At Saluxiis, on the eastern extnmity of 
the island, Che nearest port to Antioah. Tbaj 
preached the woid of God. God'* iiimisijii of 
luve and salvatian through Jesns the Christ. la 
the synago^ea. As was their invariable custom 
to dii at lint. For the Jews were most ea«ly 
reached, sioce they believed tbe Bible and ei- 
pect«d tbe Messiah. And the; had also loha. 
John Mark, author of the Qoapel according to 
Mark, cousin of Baruabaa, and aon of Mary 
of Jerusalem (Acta 12: 12, 25). To their min- 
ieter. For their awistant or attendant. He 
probably was anxious to go, and could in many 
ways be of eioellent service, while at the same 
time he was in training for further usefulness. 
If Paul was not very strong physically, and 
if his eyeslicht troubled him, as ia generally 
thought. John Mark woald tie especially need- 
ful. Those who do so much must have others 
do tor tbem all that is possible. 

6. Qoua through the isls. The " whide is- 
land." Cyprus ia about 150 miles long and 60 
wide, Oone thronKh, Sif\9irTts iiii. through, 
Ihnroughly) , represents the apost lea as not merely 
travelling from one end to tbe other, but going 
over it thoroughly, everywhere, aa one must do 
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8 with - the "^^SST"'" Se/fel-fis Paulfis, a m 

aum Bar'ii^b&a and Saul, and tSS^ to hear the word of GkKL 

u Tan. S, 12. sb. IB. 13 A IB. 38. 



for tlw ptupoM of oTHigeliuBg it. " The vord 
* vhole ' ^ R. V. text) ii piobablr intcndsd to 
brinK' oat cleBrlj that tlie; made a oomplete torn 
of the Jawuii oDnunimities in the iBlaad, preach- 
ing in each BTnagogae." ' Unto FftplUM, nov 
BaSo, at the weetem end of the UUnd. A Mr- 




■eemedtobe, marrelloiu." " No Ibrict line ooold 
be drawn between wiienoe and magic, between 
the eeanh for the philosopher's stone, or the 
elixir of Hfe, and the inveatiKation of the pnip«r- 
tiea of argon, or the laws of biology." ' 
A taiat proplut. One who falael; pretend«d 
to inflnanee the f otme, and to fore- 
tell aa from «ome higher beings the 
fntnie at which he otndd only 
■hrewdly gneas. He was an im- 
postor, false in character and aims, 
misleading men, teaching false doc- 
trines, false morality for the saka 
of his own pro&t. A Jew. Laka 
nsas " the triple beat, Magian, falsa 
prophet, Jew." l Bar-jana. Sea 
of Jeana or Joebna. 

7. WUeh wu irith the depn^. 

As one of his train whiafa always ao- 
oomponied a Roman goTcmor ; a 
friend and associate. "This poo- 
tion was an honorable one, giati^- 
ing at once to ambition, to vanity, 
and to worse passions." " Reports 
of the stnuige arts practised eidted 
almost fanatically the imagination 
both of the populaoa and the aris- 
tocracy of Rome, Syrian fortune: 
tellers crowded the capital and ap- 
peared in all the hannts of business 



minda » 



The 



lu^yI>r, moBician, wizard (wiai 
•otK, the name given to the wise men fro 
East (Matt. 2: 1, T, 16), "The MaRian 
•anted in hia single personality both the n 
fortune-teller and the modem man of acii 
" It ia certain that the prieats of some E 
religions possessed very conaiderable knov 
of the powers and procenea of nature ; ani 
thsy were able to do thii^i that either wi 

■ fnt. lUmiay, Si. Paul. 



I not saperior to thwi 
Marius relied on a Jew- 
ish prophetess for regulating th* 
progress of his campaigns. Pom- 
pey, Crassns, and Ctesar sought ia- 
formation from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal points out to us the Em- 
peror Tiberins ' sitting on the rock 
of Capri with hia flock of Chaldnans 
around him.'"' "Haglcians of all 
kinds found a wetaome in nnez- 
pected quartera in Roman society, 
even at the hands of otherwise dia- 
oeming and clesi^ighted personages, as the pages 
of Roman writeiB from Horace to Lncian testify." 
" It ia quite poasible that Serfrin" Psulna may 
have been keenly interested in the powers, or as- 
sumed powera, of the Magian, and in gaining a 
knowledge of the strange religions whioh dom- 
inated the East." * 

Like moat noble souls he hungered for better 
things, forthe assurances of immortal life, fortme 
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8 But fil'y-mas the 'sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation) " withstood 
them, seeking to turn 525? "^ the prISSLui from the faith. 

9 'ffij? Saul, ^t^^^H'cia^I^^ 'fiUed with the Holy Ghost, t^Li his eyes on 
him, 

10 And said, O full of all ""Ji*ili^ and all ™i5fK'y\'t(foa".tu^ of the devil, &S enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to *" pervert ''the right ways of the 
Lord? 

s ch. 8. 9, 11. V Cp. Ex. 7. 11 & 2 Tim. 3. 8. w yen. 7, 12. z ch. 4. 8. y Gp. ch. 18. 14. ' 2 Bee Matt. 13. 38. 
a Mic. 3. 9. b Hot. 14. 9. 2 Pet. 2. 15. Cp. ch. 18. 25, 26. 



religion, for rest and peace of soul. Even the 
wisest men without Christ were but 

*' Infanta crying in the night ; 
Infanta crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry." 

In the darkness of that age of general unbelief 
as to the future, when eyen "' Cato and Csesar con- 
fessed to the senate that the belief in a future 
existence was fabulous/* a thoughtful mind would 
catch at everything tliat gave hope of eternal life, 
at least so far as to investigate. 

" That, atung by straitueas of our life, made strait 
On purpose to nuJce prized the life at large, — 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death. 
We burst there as the worm iuto the fly. 
Who, while a worm still, wauts his wings." > 

Deputy. Greek, *^ proconsul,*' that is, the gov- 
ernor of a province under the senate at Kome. 
This was formerly regarded as a mistake, because 
Strabo, the historian, says that Cyprus was an 
imperial province, under the emperor, and there- 
fore the governor would be called a "' proprsetor,** 
not a proconsul. But it was discovered that 
Augustus (B. c. 22) transferred Cyprus to the 
senate, and Luke uses the right word —proconsul. 
This is confirmed by a Greek inscription at Soloi 
in the north of Cyprus, found by General Cesnola, 
and dated ^* in the proconsulship of Paulus.*' A 
prudent man. R. V., **a man of understand- 
ing,'' of practical ability, of good common sense 
and judgment. There must have been something 
in E3ymas, or such a man would not have made 
him a companion. 

Even now "The Society for Psychical Re- 
search," including som^ of the most learned pro- 
fessors in English and American universities, is 
investigating similar phenomena. Called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul. This shows his sound mind. 
He would search wherever there was hope of more 
light. ^* Hearing that there were just now two 
travelling teachers in Cyprus, and taking them to 
be of the class that went about giving demonstra- 
tions in rhetoric and moral philosophy, and some- 



times ended by settling down as professors in the 
great universities, he invited or * commanded ' 
their presence at his court." ^ Professor Wilkin- 
son, in his Epic qf Saul, regards Sergius Paulns 
as one of the companions of tSaul on his way to 
Damascus discussing religious questions, in which 
case the two met here in Cyprus as old acquaint- 
ances. 

8. ButElymai. Not necessarily a proper name. 
It is simply Aramaic for Magian, magician, sor- 
cerer. Withstood them. Opposed them, because 
he saw that his influence and power and the emol- 
uments of his place were gone if Sergius Paulus 
accepted the gospel. ** In the East it is always 
believed that the governor's friend may influence 
his judgment ; and every suppliant, every litigant, 
every criminal, tries to propitiate or to bribe 
the friend." ^ So that such a man could gain 
great wealth and power from his relations to the 
governor. Turn . . . from the faith, from be- 
lieving the gospel. The action of Eljrmas shows 
that Paul had made no little impression on the 
governor. 

9. Saul (Who also is called Paul). This con- 
nects the two names with the same man. In the 
story of his life among the Jews he is called by 
his Jewish name Saul. Now that he is beginning 
his labors among the Roman Gentiles, his Roman 
name is used from this time on.^ ** The dropping 
of the Jewish, and the adoption of a Roman name 
was in harmony with the great truth he was pro- 
mulgating, that henceforward the partition be- 
tween Jew and Gentile was broken down." ^ It 
marked the great crisis in his Christian life and 
work. Set bis eyes, Arf^fcras, from Tc£yw, to 
stretchy and i, intensive, to fix the epfs intently upon. 
Our word " attention " is a close ally. 

10. Full of all subtilty. Deceit, guile, under^ 
handedness. And all mischief, ^(fZiovpyias, from 
f<f.9tost eatn/, with facility, and ipyta, to work ; hence, 
ease in doing^ facility, and in a bad sense spoken 
of a man who does evil easily, adroitly, naturally ; 
hence, unscrupidousnessy recklessness. *' This word 
denotes the recklessness with which Elymas pmv 



1 Browning. 

s Prof. John Maasie in Haatinga* Bib. Die. 

* Bamaay, St, Paul. See the whole of chapter 4. 



* S«>o St. Paul, p. 83, and W<u Christ bom in BethU" 
hem t p. 54. 
B Lewin. 
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11 And now, behold, * the hand of the Lord {J upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun *'for a season. And immediately there iell on him a 
mist and a darkness ; and he went about seeking ' some to lead him by the 
hand. 

12 Then the p^S&i. when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished 
at ^^ the 2S^ of the Lord. 

e eh. 11. 21. Bz.9. 8. 1 S«m. 5. 6, 7, 11. Pa. 32. 4. Gp. Heb. 10. 31 & 1 Pet. 5. 6. d Luke 4. 13 (& mg. for mg.). 
e Cp. ch. 9. 8 A 22. 11. / Cp. ver. 49 & ch. 15. 35. 



■ned his selfish objects, regardless of the mischief 
which he wrought thereby,*'^ another example 
of Fadlu descensus Avtrni, ChUd of the devil. 
And like his father. He had been adopted by 
Satan by his own choice ; an immense fall from 
his child name Bar-jesus, son of Jesus. *^ Paul 
was not flinging bitter words at random, or yield- 
ing to passioUf but was laying the black heart 
bare to the man's own eyes, that seeing himself 
as God saw him might startle him into peni- 
tence." « 

]>eTil» 9tetfi6\ov, slanderer^ false accuser, and 
therefore the enemy of aU TighteoiunieBB, and 
therefore opposed to Jesus, who is the sun of 
righteousness, whose kingdom is one of righteous- 
ness and pledged against eyery form of evil, while 
eyery form of evil could flourish under the false 
religion Elymas represented. Pervert the right 
ways, tMtUu, straight, level, so plain and direct 
that men cannot miss the way. These Elymas 
would pervert, Zia(npi^u¥, distort, turn aside, 
from their purpose into the crooked and per- 
verted ways of his own errors. Of the Lord. Re- 
ferring not to penrerting men, but Gkxl's ways 
with men to save them, — his truths. Thus he 
slandered God and true religion by misrepresent- 
ing them, and putting them to a bad use. Per- 
verted truths are the most dangerous of errors. 
** The corruption of the best is the worst." 

11. The hand of the Lord, not of Paul. Paul 
announced the fact, but did not produce it. 
Hand is the instrument by which a work is per^ 
formed. And thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the son. This phrase indicates total blindness. 
** In the case of partial blindness, the eye cannot 
discern objects, but lb able to recognize the light ; 
when the sun cannot be discerned, the blindness 
is absolute." ^ 

For a leaaon, &xpi Kaipov, until the time, '' until 
the duly appointed season should arrive at which 
God would see fit to restore his sight." ^ So in 
Luke 4: 13. Qod punishes only so much as is 
necessary. The blindness was doubtless like that 
of St. Paul himself, to give him an opportunity 
to come into spiritual light. He could think, but 
he could do no harm while he was blind. It was 
a mercy to Elymas as it had been to Paul. An- 



other object was to produce an effect upon others. 
*^ The blindness of Elymas opened the eyes of the 
proconsul." * This was the most natural and 
appropriate punishment, that he who blinded 
men*s souls should himself become blind in 
body, as he was becoming blind in mind and 
heart. 

A mist, dimness of vision, increasing till it be- 
came a darkness, total blindness. Expressing 
the gradual progi-ess of the loss of sight in a way 
characteristic of the physician. 

^' The first miracle which Paul performed was 
the infliction of a judgment ; and that judgment 
the same which befell himself when an^sted on 
his way to Damascus," ^ and for the same pur- 
pose. AMiether it produced a similar result we 
do not know. 

12. Then the deputy, when he eaw what was 
done, believed. The miracle was not his only 
reason fur believing. The apostles had been teach- 
ing and preaching, and this miracle completed 
the evidence and turned the scale. Believed. 
Became a disciple of Christ. His reason and his 
conscience were convinced, his fears aroused, his 
hopes excited, and now he jrields his will. He 
finds that all good, all argument, power, righteous- 
ness, truth, high motives, salvation, his con- 
science, his reason, his welfare, — all are on the 
side of Christ. He therefore trusts himself wholly 
to Jesus and becomes a disciple. The victory was 
won. Being astoniehed, itnrKri(r<r6fityos, from 
iK, out of, and irK^ffa'mj to strike ; hence, struck out 
of their senses, as by a sudden shock ; astounded, 
at the doctrine (the teaching) of the Lord, both 
at the manner of teaching, thus confirmed by 
miracle, and at what was taught about the Ixird. 
The new truths from heaven, the new views of 
the love of God, the promises aud blessings of the 
gospel, forgiveness of sin, new life, the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, were a new and marvellous 
revelation to the governor, and far more astonish- 
ing than the miracle. 

Practical Suoorstionb. 1. The missionary, 
and every one who attempts to do good, must ex- 
pect opposition, false charges, and every hindrance 
which the Bad interposes when the Qood. in- 
terferes with its gains. ^'Like a ship which 
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13 Now '^^®" Paul and his company l2?£fi from Pa'phOs, ^anJ came to Pfir'ga in 
P&m-phyri-&: and ^John dSpSSSf from them and returned* to Jerusalem. 



g rer. 6. 



h ch. 12. 12. 



plunges into the storm as soon as it clears the 
pier-head, the missionaries felt the first dash of 
the spray and hlast of the wind as soon as they 
began their work.*^ ^ 

2. £lymas was ^^ like a candle lighted from the 
pit. A nature furnished richly to the very brim, 
a man of knowledge, of art, of skill, of thought, 
with the yery graces of the body perfect, and yet 
profane, impure, worldly, scattering scepticism of 
all good and truth about him wherever he may 
go, — his is no unlighted candle, but lighted at the 
yellow flames that bum out of the dreadful brim- 
stone of the pit.'' ' 

3. Leading Othkbs Astray. 

" For aadder sight than eye dm know, 
Than proud bark lost, or aeaman'a woe, 
Or battle flre, or tempest cloud, 
Orpreybird*t shriek, or ocean shroud, 
The shipwreck of a soul.** 

But there is one thing sadder than this, — the 
shipwrecking of the souls of others, the climbing 
to our own gains oyer the ruined souls and bodies 
of our fellow men. 

4. ** We are apt to say. What a pity that Elymas 
was on the spot to interfere with the good work. 
As Christ said, when Lazarus died, ' I am glad 
for your sakes that I was not tliere,* so he might 
say in the case of Sergius Paulus, * I am glad for 
his sake that Elymas was there with his sor- 
oeries.' For the efforts of the sorcerer to turn 
him away were overruled as the means of bring- 
ing him near. If there had not been a fierce wind 
blowing against this hte^ it would not have been 
able to rise:' * 

5. The punishment of sin is often of the nature 
of the sin; blindness comes to the spiritually 
blind. The punishment is mingled with mercy ; 
it is to lead them to repentance, to make them 
realize their blindness, and seek some one to guide 
them to the Light of the world. 

6. God makes of us the best that is possible ; 
if we will not help others to be good, by our ex- 
ample, he will compel us to help them by being a 
warning. 

FBOX CTFB1T8, THROUOH PESGA, TO 
AHnOCH OF PI8IDIA, vers. 13, 14. 

18. Now when FftuL Paul now takes the lead, 
as by nature he was fitted to do. Henceforward 
in Uie history, with two significant exceptions 



(14 : 12 ; 15 : 12, 25), his name is placed before 
that of Barnabas.^ 

And his company, including Barnabas, John 
Mark, and perhaps others. Loosed, iumx^drrfs. 
The verb literally means to lead up, as to the open 
sea. It is the classical and technical term for 
setting satV, putting out to sea, Ramsay, Cony beare, 
and Flumptre agree, for different reasons, that 
the season of the year was summer, probably in 
July. Conybeare places it in May. 

Came to Perga, the seaport of Pamphylia. 
Some things are noticeable and interesting about 
this brief visit to Perga, for apparently the com- 
pany did not remain long. No preaching there 
is recorded. It was the unhealthy season in the 
lowlands, and the missionaries left soon, either 
because most of the inhabitants had gone for 
health to the highlands (Conybeare), or Paul was 
taken sick and was compelled to leave (Ramsay). 

The Sickly Season. Paul's Inpikmity and 
THE Thorn in the Flesh. Malarial fever is 
endemic on the low-lying plains, and the natural 
sanitarium is the mountunous region beyond. 
Professor Ramsay proves that at this time the 
Roman province of Galatia included Antioch, 
Iconium, and Lystra, and that, therefore, the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written to these cities 
among others, and that his statement that 
^^ through infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you at first'* (Gal. 4 : 13, 14) belongs 
to Uiis period ; and he thinks that ** the thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan sent to buffet 
him" (2 Cor. 12: 7), was a severe attack of 
malarial fever, a return of his old malady. ** In 
some constitutions malarial fever tends to recur 
in very distressing and prostrating paroxysms, 
whenever one's energies are taxed for a great 
effort." A strong corroboration is found in the 
phrase, ^* A stuke in tlie flesh," which Paul uses 
of his malady. That is the peculiar headache 
which accompanies the paroxysms. *' Within my 
experience several i>er8ons, innocent of Pauline 
theorizing, have described it as * like a red-hot 
bar thrust through the forehead.'" "Every 
one who has travelled in Pamphylia knows how 
relaxing and enervating the climate is. In these 
low-lying plains the land is so moist as to be ex- 
traordinarily fertile and most dangerous to stran- 
gers. Confined (on the north) by the vast ridges 
of Taurus, 5000 to {KKX) feet high, the atmo- 
sphere is like the steam of a kettle, hot, moist. 
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I PhiUlps Bnwks, Semwm, "Hie Osadle ef His 
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14 But ^^•^ they, p.ui2?thJSu«h from Pgr'ga, "*"^ came to Antioch {>? Pl-sId'I-a-; 
and they • went into the synagogue on ^ the sabbath day, and sat down. 

i See rer. 5. j y^n. 42, 44. ch. 16. 13 & 17. 2 & 18. 4. 



and swept by no strong winds." We suppose, 
then, that Paal caught fever on reaching Perga. 
*"" It was precisely after fatigue and hardship, 
trayelling on foot through Cyprus, amid great 
azcitement and mental strain, that one was 
peculiarly liable to be affected by the sudden 
plunge into the enerrating atmosphere of Pam- 
phylia." ^ ** The treatment for such an illness 
would be prescribed by universal consent as either 
the sea or the high lands of the interior." '^ 

And John (Mark) departing from them, re- 
turned to Jemialem, his home. No reason is 
assigned ; but it was plainly one not satisfactory 
to Paul (Acts 15 : 37, 38). It is a slander on a 
good young man to merely say that he was home- 
sick, ^* and wanted to go and see his mother " in 
Jerusalem. There have been a number of reasons 
suggested, as that he was dissatisfied with the fact 
that Paul superseded his cousin Barnabas as 
leader ; that he dreaded the perils that lay before 
them in the wild and dangerous country infested 
with bandits, through which they must pass ; 
that Paulas preaching and action in eating with 
the Gentiles troubled the conscience of one who 
had been strictly brought up in Jerusalem ; that 
he was anxious about his mother. All these had 
doubtless more or less influence, but the most 
natural reason, on Professor Ramsay's theory of 
Paul's sickness, I have not seen mentioned, — 
that John Mark, too, was attacked with the de- 
pressing malarial fever, and felt unable to go 
through the rough experiences that lay before 
them, while at the same time this sickness em- 
phasized all the other reasons. Paul went on 
with his work in spite of his sickness, and he 
thought that the more delicate young man should 
do the same. 

The effects of his return were more than Mark 
anticipated. He was the occasion of a separa- 
tion between Paul and Barnabas. It took long 
years for him to regain what he lost. But he was 
restored. *^ A soldier who has wavered in one 
battle may live to obtain a glorious victory." 
And Mark did gain the victory. He was ready 
to go on the second missionary journey. He did 
go with Barnabas to Cyprus. He regained, by 



' Charles Resde in Never too Late to Mmd describee a 
dergyman engaged in warfare agaiiut the barbarity of 
prison diacipline, upon whom every acene of cruelty pro* 
dnoed a distreaaing physical effect, sickness, trembling, 
hyaterical tears, and prostration of spirit, yet all this did 
not prevent him from facing his duty. See St. Paulj 95. 

> 8t. Paul, chap. 5, sec. 1, 2. 

s Church In the Roman Empire^ chap. 2. See, also, 
Conybeare and Bowaon, 1 : 162-108, " There Is an interest- 



his noble and courageous conduct, the good opin- 
ion of Paul, to whom he became a comfort and a 
profit (Col. 4 : 10 ; 2 Tim. 4 : 11). There is com- 
fort and hope for us in this for ourselves and for 
others. Some one has said, ^^ He that makes no 
mistakes seldom makes anything else.** But a 
wiser still has said, ** It is not the making of 
mistakes that makes a mMi, but it is the wise use 
of mistakes that enables a man to be made.'* 
The diamond is polished with its own dust. 

Put *^ failures** in place of ^* vices** in Long- 
fellow's Ladder of St, Augustine. 

** St. Augustine I well hast thou said 
That of our failures we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame." 

14. From Perga they came to Antioch in 
Piflidia, a journey of about 100 miles. Antioch 
is situated in the central table-lands 3(j00 feet 
above the sea. To this journey, without doubt, 
belong many of the perils and dangers described 
by Paul in 2 Cor. 11 : 2,Vi7. "Piaidia was a 
barbarian country, almost destitute of Greek cul- 
ture, and barely subjugated by Roman arms.*' 
The roads were bad and overrun with bandits. 
*' The roads all over the Roman Empire were apt to 
be unsafe, for the arrangements for insuring public 
safety were exceedingly defective.** Conybeare 
and Howson describe the dangers of the region, 
and Ramsay adds several inscriptions found in 
this region which refer to these dangers.* 

Antioch was the chief city of Pisidia in southern 
Galatia.^ Greek was understood by many, but 
among the common people each tribe had also its 
own language. It was "' on the great imperial 
highroad which traversed Asia Minor from east 
to west, north of Mount Taurus, at this time, and 
connected Syria and the East by way of Ephesus 
with Greece and Rome.** ^ 

Went into the synagogue on the Babbath 
day. This was their custom for religious wor- 
ship, and as the means of reaching the Jews to 
whom they always preached first. Here, as dis- 
tinguished strangers from the more cultivated 
regions, they were asked by the leaders to speak 



ing story of St John and the bandits in Busebias' Ec^$i- 
astical HUtory, III. 23. The incidents there told took 
place in Asia Minor.** 

* Professor Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
pp. 8-13, 44, G4, 91, 111, shows that Antioch and the places 
named in the next chapter belonged to Oalatia, and to 
the churches in these pliMes and others the Epistle to tllV 
Oalatians was wriltN). 
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15 And after *the readijig of the 'law and the prophets "the rulera of the 
Bynagogue sent unto them, saying, '"'"uttlh^,"™"' if ye have any "word of 
exliortatiou for the people, s^y on. 

16 a"^ Paul stood up, and ° beckonmg with ttw hand said, Men of Israel, and 
fye that fear God, ""l^^kJH!"' 

17 The "God of tliis people "'Israel 'chose our fathers, and 'exalted the people 
' when they *'"*»"j;iSi'"" m the land of Egypt, and " with a high arm ''Gf* he 
them funh out of it. 



to the people, u was the cngtom, after the Scrip- 
tare leBBona uf the da]' had been nsd.^ 

And Mt down, with the andience. It U not 
■aid that what now took place waa on the fint 




MeniU CdI. Ctet. AntLDCli. 

MeuU of Chfi Golonjr Cmart* AotlocbU. 

Sahbath of their appearance at Antiooh. It was 
an event that took place on a Sabbath, probablj' 
after Paul and Bamnbaa had been there unne 
time, Tbe rnmorv about the new and remark- 
able doctrine of theie teachera miut have spread 
throngb tie comninnity and attracted a large 
andience. 
rAITI'B AODSSSS m THE STNAOOaTTE, von. 

15. After the reeding of the Uv end the 
proplietl. Selectiona from which were naed for 
the first nod second leuona. 

The nleri of the ijm^gm, wboae business 
it was to arrange tba serviccB, Mnt unto them 
while they were sittinR with the conRregation. 

16. Iben ?Hl etood up. " Paul instantly ao- 



(»pt«d the inTitatian. Usually a Jewish prvacher 
Bat down during the deliTery of his sennoti, as is 
freely doee by Roman Catholics Bbroad ; but 
Paul, inetead of ^oing to the pulpit, leami merely 
to have risen in lua place, and with npliftad arm 
and beckoning finger, he Ipoke to the expect- 
ant throng." ' And beckoning with hie hand, 
aarao'dirai, made a grtturt wi'ti hii hand, as in 
12: IT, the commoD oratonoal gtetarg inTiting 

Said. Compare Peter's sermon on the day of 

Pentecost I A eta 3: 14-36); Stephen's aeimon be- 
fore the Sanhedrim (Ada 7) ; Paul's addreas on 
the cBBtle stain at Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 40-22 : 21), 
andbefora Agrippa(Acts»i:l-3»). The address 
giTen is doubtless a condenaatjon of Pant's full 

Sviubct; Jebdh is thi Pboiobed Mkbsiar 

ABODurtiT: 1. In your past history see the 
plans of Ood nnfolding for bis kingdom. 
Vera. IV 31. 

2. The kingdom was established in the house 

of David. Ver. 22. 

3. The promise of the everlasting kingdom was 

to the house of David. Ver. 23. 

4. Jesus,a descendant of David, is tbepromisod 

Saviour and Messiah. Vera, 23-26. 
ObjeCtIOH Answgbrd : Bnt Jesus died, slain 

by the rulers at Jeruaalem. Vers. 27-29. 
Tes. bnt God raised him from tbe dead, and 

he is a living Saviour. Vers. 30-37. 
Apf ucArioK : Ilere in the forgiveuesa of uos, 

the way of salvation. Vera. 3R-40. 
Believe on liim ur you must perisb. Ver. 41. 
Hen of larael, his brother Jews, end je Uwt 
feer Ood, the technical term for proselytes. 

IT-Sl. (1) Israel became a nation because Qod 
ohose them. 
(2) And ezKlted, ^t,an. he lifted on high, by 
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18 And for about the time of *" forty years •^suffered he their manners in the 
wilderness. 

19 And ' when he had destroyed "'seven nations in the land of ^oJSSS?' ' he 

divided fVi^iv 1q«/1 to them by lot. 
gave them bilcil lollU. for an inhentance, 

on Andafterthatahegavetiii^o/Afm Jndgeii about the space of four hundred and flftT years, iiv«4-:i 6 CX-n-k'ri i^\ 
^v forabontfoorhandredandflfty years: and after these things he itaTerAemJadges lUlUi oaui U-ei 

the prophet. 

21 And afterward they *aJkSn?)r a king: and ^God gave unto them Saul the 
• son of liife, a man of the tribe of B6n'ja-mln, ^It the space of forty years. 

22 And ^ when he had removed him, ^he raised up ^^^^^^ David to be their 
kuig ; to whom also he "KJe'^witncSSf' and said, * I have found David the US of 
J6s's6, 'a man after "*^n7" l^eart, ^ ^v?i? shall 'So*" all my will. 



23 Of ^ this man's seed hath God, 'according to '**' promise, brouSSt unto Israel 
"" a Saviour, Jesus ; 

V See ch. 7. 36. ir Cp. Dent 9. 5-24. z See ch. 7. 45. y Deut. 7. 1. a Joab. 14. 1, 2 & 19. 51. Ps. 78. 
65 & 13G. 21, 22. a Judg. 2. 16 & 3. 9. ft See oh. 3. 24. e 1 Sam. 8. 5. (f 1 Sara. 10. 1. ^ISam. 9. 1,2. 
/I Sam. 15. 23, 26, 28 & 16. 1. Cp. Hoa. 13. 11. g 1 Bam. 16. 13. 2 Sam. 2. 4 & 5. 3. A Cited from Ps. 89. 2U. 
t' ch. 7. 46. Cited from 1 Bam. 13. 14. j ver. 36. A; See Matt. 1. 1. / Ps. 132. 11. Cp. vers. 32, 33. m See 
Lake 2. 11. 



increasing their nombers, by delivering them from 
the Egyptians through wonderful miracles of in- 
tervention in their behalf, by lifting them from 
a miserable state of bondage, into a nation of free 
people. 

(3) He suffered their mannen (ver. 18), irpo- 
vo^dfyi}<reK, from rp^iros, manner^ way of doing 
things, manner ofl\fe, and if>op4» (a frequentative 
of ^^pctf, to h^xr) denoting not the simple and 
transient act of bearing, but a continuous or habit- 
ual bearing ; hence, the Gk«ek word fur the four 
English words, means. He endured^ he bore with 
continually s the character and actions of the Israel- 
ites for forty years, as a father bears with a way- 
ward son, using every loving means to reclaim 
bim and fit him for a noble life. 

Another reading, irpo^o^6p7iff€Vt from rpo^^s, 
a nurse^ expresses a slightly different meaning, 
to bear like a nurse or mother with tender care; 
corresponding with Deut. 1 : 31, ** The Lord thy 
Qod bare thee, as a man doth bear his son.*' 

(4) He gave them the Promised Land. 19. 
Destroyed eeven nations. Dent. 7:1; Joeh. 
3 : 10 ; 24 : 11, give their names. He destroyed 
on account of their sins, and in order that a bet- 
ter people might have the land best adapted to 
train them into the kingdom of God. Divided 
... to them by lot, icar€ie\7ipop6fjttifff¥. ^* The 
A. V. gives the literal rendering. The R. V. 
ffave them their land for an inheritance^ is correct, 
so far as the meaning inheritance is concerned (see 
on 1 Pet. 1 : 4), but does not give the sense of dis- 
tribution which is contained in the word.** ^ 

(5) He gave them a free government. 

20. About the space of four hnndred and 



fifty years. The best attested reading connects 
these words with the preceding verse. *'Ue 
divided their land to them by lot ** ** for an in- 
heritance,** within 450 years. *'The dative of 
time, frtaij years, signifying the period within 
which an event is accomplished.** The inherit- 
ance ""was already assured to the fathers as 
God*s chosen (7 : 5) and the four hundred years 
of the people*s sojourn in a strange land (Acts 
7 : G ; Gen. 15 : 13), forty years in the wildemens, 
and some ten years for the actual conquest of tli > 
land made up the four hundred and fifty years 
(so Weiss, Felten ; see Wendt, i« loco).^^ ^ If 
the reading of the A. V. is retained, it is prob- 
able that Paul followed the popular chronoloe:>' 
adopted by Joseph us (Antiq.^ 8 : 3, 1 ; 10: 8, 5), 
which simply adds up the sum of the years of the 
Judges without allowing that any of them were 
contemporary. But this makes a difficulty with 
the 480 years of 1 Kings 6:1, unless we give a 
wide latitude to the "' about." 

(G) He changed the government at their desire 
to a kingdom. 

Note. How all this history shows God*s care 
for his people, his desire for their good, his for- 
bearing love, his various ways of training them to 
be his people. The past was an assurance to 
Paul*s audience that God was still acting toward 
Israel on the same principles. 

88. The kingdom was established in the house 
of David. 

88. The Messiah, the Deliverer, was to come 
from the descendants and heirs of David, ac- 
cording to his promise. *'The Messianic pro- 
mises generally, or more specifically 2 Sam. 7 : 
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24 When "John had first preached before his ''coming^ the baptism of re- 
pentance to all the people of Israel. 

26 And as John w^KSimfing his course, « he said, ^SSlV^ ye that I am? I am 
not he. But behold, there cometh one after me, ^u>T shoes of whJ^ feet I am 
not worthy to oiSSSie. 

26 *'~gSrttaSf'*"' children of the stock of Abraham, and "^^SSST among you 
'' iSfffSSr God, to 'S? is • the word of ' this salvation sent* forth. 

27 For they that dwell fi Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they * knew 
him not, nor ^*' the**' voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath, ***^' 
tbeybaT. «{„ifiu^ ^^^ In condemning him. 

28 And ' though they found no cause of death in him, ^ yet iSSS? they of Pilate 
that he should be slain. 

29 And when ' they had fulfilled all thing, that ^ written of him, « they took 
JiS down from * the tree, and laid JlS in a ''IS^' 

30 But * God raised him from the dead : 

31 And ^'he was sben for many days of them * ^fii? came up with him -^ from 
Gari-lee to Jerusalem, ''who are now *his witnesses unto the people. 

32 And we ^^IS^'"" you jSSd tidings' *^^^of***' the * promise ^»»*«»»~ made unto 
the fathers, 

33 How that ' God hath fulfilled the same unto V^^ children, m that he ^^ 
raised up Jesus ; **^*°' as aiJS ulS written in the second psalm, * Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee. 



• eh. 1.22. Mmtt. 3. 1. o 1 Then. 1. 9 A 2. 1 (for mg.). p ch. 19. 4. Mark 1. 4. Luke 3. 3. Cp. ch. 2. 38 ft 
Matt. 3. 11. 9 John 1. 20, 27. Cp. MaU. 3. 11 & Mark \. 7 & Lake 3. 16. r rer. 16. m oh. 10. 36. Cp. 
Kph. 1. 13. < Cp. ch. 5. 20. See ch. 4. 12. u Cp. 2 Cor. 3. 14, 15. See ch. 3. 17. v rer. 16. Cp. ch. 15. 21. 
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12 ; Ps. 132 : 1 1 ; Isa. 1 1 : 1, \0 ; Jer. 23 : 5, G ; Zech. 
3:8." A SaTiour, Jesui. Jesus was the direct 
deaoendant of David in two lines, as g^yen in the 
genealofnes of Matthew and Luke. 

84. 85. Paul here shows that the promised fore- 
ronner had oome and prepared the way for Jesus 
as the Messiah, and borne witness to him. 

86. 87. To yon is tlie word of this salva- 
tion Mnt, in sharp contrast with the Jews of 
Jerusalem, who crucified Jesus (Kendall). '' The 
gospel is sent to you because the Jews in Jeru- 
salem have rejected it " (Gloadr). But Knowling 
is nearer right when he ref^ards the For of ver. 27 
as confirming the statement that salvation had 
been sent to the people of Antioch because the 
Jews at Jerusalem had unconsciously fulfilled the 
Scriptures in condemning^ Jesus, and presented 
another proof that he was the Messiah. 

89. When they had fulfilled all that was 



written of him, as in Isaiah 63. The crucifixion 
of Jesus, so far from showing that Jesus was not 
the Messiah, was an essential part of the proof 
that he was the Messiah, and an essential element 
of his mission of salvation. 

80. Bnt Qod raised him from the dead. An 
answer to the objection that a crucified man could 
not be the Messiah and Saviour. For he is alive. 
He triumphed over death. He is the ever-living 
Saviour.^ 

81. And he was seen. The proofs of the resur- 
rection of Jesus were complete and snie. Who 
are now his witnesses, are still bearing the same 
witness, ^*a living message in the same city in 
which Jesus had been crucified." 

82. We declare nnto yon glad tidings that 
the promised Messiah yon have so long been hop- 
ing and waiting for has oome. 

88. Ck>d hath fnliUled, iKwrrkifmiu, hath ftd- 



( &» the anonymotu poem ** Sdwin and Paulinas/* concerning the conversion of Northombriai in SuggetHve IUum- 
traNotu on Aets, p. 286. 
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34 And as concerning that he raised him up from the dead, ' SSw "* no more to 
return to corruption, he luitJ^^ken on this wise, I will give you the "hoiyand sure 
RS?»';- of David. 

35 "^^i^iS^' he saith also in another i[)«a/m, « Thou Sff{' not ^^JH!:^ Holy One to 
see corruption. 

36 For David, after he had '®iJ®** his own generation PeervSJthS^ouniei of God, 
«fell on sleep, and *" was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption : 

37 But he' whom ' God raised ^%^' saw no corruption. 

38 Be it known unto you therefore, *"*°*"**' brethren, that 'through this man 
is p?S32!a1ii unto you « '^^'USSSrSS^ of sins : 

/ Rom. 6. 9. Cp. Heb. 9. 25-28. m vert. 35-37. n Cited from laai. 55. 3. o cb. 2. 27. Cited from Pa. 10. 
10. p rex. 22. ch. 20. 27. q2 Bam. 7. 12. 1 Kin. 2. 10. Cp. ch. 2. 29. r Judg. 2. 10. m ver. 30. / Luke 
24. 47. 1 John 2. 12. u ch. 5. 31. 



Jilled to the utmost (^k) entirely^ out and out. 
Hath raised up Jesui. omit again. Raised up 
Jesus as the Messiah (compare ^{ : 22 ; 7 : 37 ; Deut. 
18 : 15) in the sense in which we say that God 
raised up a leader in some emergency. Thus is 
fulfilled the prophecy in the second psalm. Or 
if we refer the phrase to the resurrection of Jesus, 
as many do, it denotes that the resurrection of 
Jesus was the divine attestation that he was the 
Son of Qod. 

84. And as concerning that he raised him 
np from the dead. Since this was the essential 
element in the proof that Jesus was the Messiah, 
Paul reinforces his argument by further Scrip- 
ture proof. This was important because (1) The 
Scriptures would have failed if Jesus had not 
risen. (2) A dead person could not be the ever- 
lasting Saviour and King of men. (3) The victory 
over death, the greatest of enemies, was the proof 
and first-fruits of his power. (4) Living in 
heaven, and yet ever with his disciples, he could 
carry on his work of subduing the world, and 
reierning as King. 

Ko more to retnm to corruption, 9ia<p$opdyy 
destruction, death. ^' The A. V. renders this cor- 
ruption, implying thereby the gradual decay of 
the flesh in the grave, consequent upon death; 
but the Greek equivalent to this is <f>eopd^f not 
8ta^0op^, which expresses the actual crisis of 
destruction by death, and not a gradual process 
of subsequent oorruption. The expression return 
to corruption is obviously inapplicable in tlie case 
of Christ, for it would imply that his flesh had 
been already subject to oorruption, which was not 
true." 1 

He said (Isa. 65 : 3), the sure mercies of Da- 
vid. This is the translation of the Hebrew. But 
the Septuagint reads r& ^mi . . . r& vto-ri, the 
holy things, blessings, meioies, pionused to David, 
which are sure, reliable, certain to come. One of 



these was a promise that God would raise up a 
succeasor of his house, the throne of whose king- 
dom God would establish forever (2 Sam. 7 : 13, 
10). Tliis promise was fulfilled in Jesus of the 
house of David by his being raised from the dead, 
whereby he lives and reigns forever as the Mes- 
siah king. 

85. In another psalm. Ps. 16 : 10. See on 
2 : 27-32. 

86. For David . . . saw corruption. There- 
fore the Holy One referred to in ver. 35 could not 
mean him, but his descendant and heir, Jesus, 
whom (ver. 37) Qod raised again, so that he saw 
no corruption. 

88. Paul now applies to his audience the great 
truth he has proved by the scriptures, and by the 
testimony of reliable witnesses. Through this 
man, Jesus, the Messiah. Is preached, heralded, 
proclaimed, the forgiveness, i/p9<ns, the putting 
or sending away^ of sins, as if they had not been 
committed, the remission of penalty^ forgiveness. 

Forgiveness is (1) the removal of the penalty, 
the punishment of sins, though not immediately 
all the consequences of sin. (2) Forgiveness is the 
washing away of sin, the blotting out of the debt ; 
it is the acquittal of the charge. The sin will be 
remembered no more. The past life will be seen 
in the radiance of God^s love, which will make us 
forget the sin in admiration of God's goodness, 
and mercy, and love, in the salvation of such as 
we are. (3) Forgiveness, remission, is the cleans- 
ing of the heart from its sinful nature, from the 
love of sin, the tendency to sin. (4) Forgiveness 
is restoration to the family of God, to his favor, 
to the enjoyment of his love, to being children 
and heirs of God. 

The first great need of each human being is the 
forgiveness of sins. A religion that cannot assnre 
ns of God's forgiveness is a vain religion. This 
is so because unforgiven sin shuts us away from 
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39 And by him "ereSone that SSlievlt^fSi justified from all things, from ""which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. 

40 Beware therefore, lest that come upon JSS; which is spoken ^^ in the pro- 
phets; 

41 Behold, *ye despisers, and wonder, and ''perish ; 
For I work a work in your days, 

A work which ye shall in no wise beUeve, ^^^^S^Si"^" 
declare it imto you. 

r Rom. 3.28. See ch. 10. 43. tr Rom. 2. 13 «& 3. 20 & 8. 3. Gal. 2. 16 «& 3. 11. Eph. 2. 9. 2 Tim. 1. 9. Tit. 3. 
5. Cp. Heb. 7. 19. x Cited from Hab. 1. C. Cp. laai. 29. 14. y James 4. 14 (for mg.). 



God and heaven. We could not look in God ^8 
face, or endure his presence, or the presence of 
the holy, with our sins unforgiven, and the sinful 
nature nnremoved. 

89. All that believe, the forgiveness ofiFered 
to all is effective only to those who accept of it 
by faith, for faith b the act of receiving forgive- 
ness, it is the means of implanting a new and holy 
life, and thus makes it safe for God to forgive, 
bacause otherwise forgiveness would increase the 
sin instead of taking it away. 

Are JQBtified, SiKaiovrai, (1) rendered righteous 
or such as he ought to &€, (2) declared or pronounced 
to he righteous^ acquitted^ absolved. 

From which ye could not be justified by the 
law. We cannot doubt that here Paul is speak- 
ing from his own experience.^ With all hi.s efforts 
to gam righteousness and forgiveness by a most 
punctilious keeping of the law, he failed till he 
found what he needed in Christ. 

There is nothing in the law alone that can make 
men holy. From the very beginning there was 
something of another redemptive force joined 
with it. Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics^ 
says, without any thought of confirniing I*aiirs 
opinion, *^ Education alone never makes a man 
better. Creeds pasted on the inemor}-, good prin- 
ciples learned by rote, lessons in right and wrong, 
will not eradicate vicions propensities. . . . All 
history, both of the race and the individual, goes 
to prove that in a majority of cases precepts do 
not act at all. . . . But if in place of making a 
child understand that this thing is right and the 
other wrong, you make it feel that they are so, if 
yon make virtue lovtd and vice loathed, if you 
produce a state of mind to which proper behavior 
is natural, spontaneous^ instinctive, you do some 
good.*' Now this is exactly what the gospel does 
when it gives the new heart and fills the soul with 
the love of God. Law and penalty are not re- 
formatory. They are necessary as the prepara- 
tion for and condition of reformation, as ploughing 



the ground will not produce a crop, but yet is 
necessary if we would reap a harvest. 

McGiffert thinks that Paul's address is not 
accurately reproduced here, especially in vers. 
'.iH and ^^l), which seem to him un-Pauline, and not 
in agreement with Galatians 3, from which we 
can learn what Paul actually preached.^ But 
*' St. Paul's teaching is essentially the same in the 
synagogue at Antioch as when he ia writing to his 
Galatian converts." *' There is no contradiction 
between the teaching given us in St. Luke's ac- 
count of the address in Pisidian Antioch and St. 
Paul's account of his teaching to his converts in 
his letter ; " ^ " the coincidences between the two 
are so striking as to make eiich the best commen- 
tarj' on the other." * 

40. Beware therefore. It would seem as if 
Paul s;iw signs of inipiitience and restlessnass in 
his audience at his new teachings. The hostility 
must have manifested itself in some form. *' The 
' bewares ' of the Bible are most important ; for 
they are divine ' red lights,' hung out to warn 
men of dangers ahead." ^ Spokeu of iu the pro- 
phets, the Book of the Prophets. The words are 
found in Hab. 1 : 5, Septuagint translation. 

41. Ye despisers of God's warnings through 
his prophets. The individuals made the nations. 

** When natioiiA are to perish for their sins, 
In human hearts the leprosy begins.*' ^ 

For I work. The present tense, because the 
causes were already at work which brought their 
destruction ; and because the result was as cer- 
tain as if it were actually taking place. 

The Jews could look back upon their own his- 
tory and realize the full force of the warning. 
Moses had warned the people of the evils that 
would come upon them if they turned away from 
God (l)eut. 28). Josiah found the book of the 
law, and realized that these evils were fast com- 
ing. All the last years of the kingdom of Judah 
were a rapid hastening on the downward path to 



^ Bee Brigga* Messiah of the Apostles, p. 76. 

* Apostciie Age, pp. 186, 187. 

* Knowllng. 



4 Ramsay. See Expositor, Dec, 18U8 ; and Lightfoot 
on Oalatians. 
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42 And w>^nUM.jew.w««|one^^toMhegna«og^^ besought that thesc wopds 
might be 'ISSte?* to them the next sabbath. 

43 Now when the ^'^gJlSl^^Kok!?^"" up, many of the Jews and « or^hS^SSut 
" proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas : who, speakmg to them, "^^SSSi^ 
them * to contmue m ^'the grace of God. 

44 And the next sabbath ***y«^»"« almost the whole city wM^atbered together to 
hear the word of God. 

45 But *'when *the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with-^jSJJiy 
and '^^JtSaiSSi^thT things which were spoken by Paul, ^o"^'^"*'""* and ^SlltgSSSi^- 

t Yer. 6a ch. 17. 4, 17. Cp. ch. 16. 14. a ch. 2. 10 A 6. 6. Matt 23. 15. b Cp. Jade 21. e Jade 4. See ch. 
11.23. dCp. oh.19. 9. e Cp. 1 TheM. 2. 16. /See oh. 6. 17. p ch. 18. 6&26. 11. 1 Tim. 1. 20. 2 Pet 2. 
12 (for mg.). Cp. Jamee 2.1 & Jude 10 (for mg.). 



destruction. Prophet after prophet stood in their 
way, and urged and entreated and warned. But 
at last the desolation of Jerusalem, and captivity 
after captivity, came with unspeakable horrors, 
too terrible for belief. They would not believe, 
but it came. To the Jews in PauFs day it came 
again, and for the same reasons and in spite of 
all warnings, in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 70, a quarter of a century later, as well as in 
their own personal loss in everlasting punishment. 
Though a man declare it unto yon, iKliriyyi- 
roi, from ^it, out and out^ entirely^ ur\folding^ as a 
roll, 8u(, throughout^ and riy4ofiaiy to lead or carry 
out, as a story or narration. Hence, to recount in 
full, in every part, to show it entirely. 

TUBNING TO THE GEKTILES, vers. 42-49. 

42. And when the Jews were gone out of the 
■piagogne. The better reading is that of the 
R. V. and oldest M2SS., — while the apostles were 
going out, before the congregation was dismissed 
(ver. 43), they, some Jews and the Gentile prose- 
lytes, besought them. They were so interested in 
Uie gospel, especially the Gentile portion of them, 
for it gave them unex]>ected blessings and privi- 
leges, that they wished to hear more. Paul and 
Barnabas " went out before the meeting was 
ended, perhaps because they were strangers.^' ^ 

The next eabbatli, fitra^h. The Sabbath be- 
tween. Hence some regard the phrase as meaning 
during the intervening week, between the Sab- 
baths. But the translation, ^* the next Sabbath," 
is adopted by most critics, since the actual meet- 
ing was on the next Sabbath, and the phrase has 
that meaning sometimes in later Greek. 

48. Now when the congregation was broken 
np. Dismissed, after Paul and Barnabas had 
left. Many of the Jews and religious (devout, 
worshipping) proselytes, wpocriXiSTw, '* Origi- 
nally one who arrives at a place, a stranger; thence, 
one who comes over to another faith." ^ Fol- 
lowed. Came to the apostles, not waiting till the 



following Sabbath. Who, referring to the apos- 
tles. (But Kendall makes it refer to those who 
received the word, persuading the apostles to con- 
tinue to'preach the same gracious truths.) Per- 
suaded. Induced them by persuasion. To con- 
tinue in. Implying that they had received the 
gospel, and come already into the grace of God, 
X<{piTi, from the same root as x^^P*^* '^ rejoice, and 
hence, primarily, that which gives joy and delight, 
then the loving, kindly favor of Qod which is 
expressed toward men and which produces in 
them the grraoes, which are the source of true joy, 
which are delightful to the possessor and pleasing 
to the beholder. This grace shone around the new 
converts, and was noticed by the heathen around. 
It brought to them a new vision of God's grace. 
It was no longer confined to the Jews and those 
who were willing to become Jews, but the gates 
to the city of God were seen to be on every side, 
and flung wide open with a welcome to every 
race, every nation, every condition of men, to all 
who would receive it by repentance and faith. It 
was the dawn of a new day to them. 

44. During the week the knowledge of the gos- 
pel would be spread everywhere. The apostles 
would be engaged in conversation with all who 
came to them, so that on the next sabbath day 
eame almost the whole city, not merely Jews 
and proselsrtes, but the heathen, to hear the 
word of God. ^' It is clear that the Jewish syna- 
gogue could not have held such a crowd, and 
we are led, accordingly, to the conclusion, either 
that they thronged round portals and windows, 
while the apostles spoke within, or that the crowd 
gathered in some open space or piazza in which 
the synagogue was situated, and were addressed 
from its entrance.*' ' 

Crowds are not success, nor a proof of success, 
but they may be a means of success. Tou must 
have people to hear you if you would reach their 
souls. And each individual is stronger and more 
deeply influenced because of the people around 
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46 "5^ Paul and Bar'na-bas spSJ^urbSdiy, and said, It was necessary that the 
word of God should * first *^^£b*^" sicken to you; ^"'s^'i^"* ye At it from you, 
and judge: yourselves ^ unworthy of TtSSa^ life, lo, we * turn to the Gentiles. 



A Ten. 5, 14. See ch. 8. 26w 
28. See ch. 9. 15. 
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him. By the spiritiial influence of thousands 
of eager, earnest listeners, **he is surcharged 
with a new and abiding energy." 

45. When the Jews saw the multitudee. 
Tliey wanted the Geqtilesto be iftaved by becom- 
ing Jews, and they labored for this end, hoping 
thns to bring in the kingdom of Qod. But 
the popidarity of the new teaching of these 
strsngen was shown by the multitudes who came 
to hear. And they were fiUed with envy, (^Kou, 
from (4m, to boil with heat. Our word "' zeal '' is 
almost a transliteration of the Greek. It means 
boiling over with excitement, intense fervor (boiling) 
of spirit. Here it is used in the bad sense, boil- 
ing oyer with fierceness of indignation, with 
riyalry, jealousy. The jealousy was bad, but it 
was not wholly base and selfish . It was mistaken, 
but connected with their religion and their high- 
est hopes. 

The Reason for the Jealousy. It arose (1) 
from the popularity of the two strangers, seeming 
interlopers, throwing the Jews into the back- 
ground. (2) From the teaching which seemed to 
overthrow their own teaching and make their 
work and their office useless and obsolete. 
** Whoso breaketh a hedge (t. e., the hedge of the 
law) a serpent shall bite him '' (Eeclus. 10 : 8). 
(3) From the difference between their own inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and that of the apos- 
tles. They felt that the very foundations of re- 
ligion were giving way under them, because their 
interpretations were giving way. Because the 
little moss island they had built was settling 
down they thought the whole continent of truth 
was sinking. They thought the ceiling was fall- 
ing, because the cobwebs were swept away. Like 
the disciples, in the storm, on the >Sea of Galilee, 
they were afraid at the approach of Jesus who 
could save them. (4) From the fact that the 
(Gentiles were to be admitted to the same high 
privileges as themselves. See the parable of the 
laborers. Matt. 20 : 11-15. 

Spake against . . . contradicting, implying 
not argument, which would have been propter, but 
assertion and denunciation. And blaspheming. 
They used abusive language, calling har<l names, 
and saying false things al>ont the apostles. They 
donbtless spoke of them as heretics, as renegade 
Jews, as destroyers of true religion, as keepers of 
evil company, ^* or they spoke blasphemously of 
Jesus, whom they preached.'^ ^ 



Note. (1) It is very noticeable that a large 
part of the sarcasms and epigrams a<;ainst other 
people find their point in a perversion of the truth, 
and their venom is the poison of a liar. (2) No 
weapon acts in the end more like a boomerang, 
injuring the one that throws it, than this of slan- 
der and abuse. (3) This is doubly true on the 
part of any who use this weapon to defend the 
church or Christianity, for it is so utterly con- 
trary to the spirit of Christ. It is holding, the 
blade in the hand, and smiting the enemy with 
the handle. The very use of it is an unanswer- 
able argument against the user. Even Michael, 
the archangel, would not use such language 
i^rainst Satan himself (Jude 1:9). 

46. Paul and Barnabas waxed (grew) bold, 
ira^ltri<Ticurd/xfyoi, from irav, all, and ^<ris, speech, 
hence, speaking with cheerful courage, with the 
boldness of perfect confidence. The oppositibn 
had just the contrary effect from that which the 
Jews expected. It made the apostles take a more 
decided stand in favor of receiving the Gentiles. 
It was a costly step, and required great courage. 
(1) '* Few acts are more courageous than the un- 
flinching announcement of a most distasteful 
intention to an infuriated audience.^* ^ (2) It 
made bitter enemies of those who could persecute 
them, and do them all manner of evil. (3) It 
separated them from their friends and co-religion- 
bts, and joined them to Gentiles just out of their 
heathenism. (4) It shut them out from a part of 
their work, from the synagogues, and those who 
should aid them. It was necessazy that the 
word of Ood should first have been spoken to 
you. Because : (1) It was God's purpose and 
command (Rom. 1 : 10 ; Luke 24: 47; Acts 3: 
26) ; it was God^s command, because (2; the Jews 
were most prepared to receive the truth, by their 
long training under God ; (3) the proof of the Mes- 
siah and the understanding of his work would 
grow best upon the Jewish Scriptures; (4) they 
were the easiest channel by which the Gentiles 
could be reached ; (5) this order to the Jews first, 
and then to the Gentiles, did not depend upon the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews, but would have 
been the more efficacious through the believing of 
the Jews (Rom. 11 : 12). 

But seeing ye put, rather "thrust,*' imply- 
ing violent rejection, it from yon. We have 
done our duty to you, but we cannot stop preach- 
ing the gospel because you judge yourselYes, 
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47 For 'so hath the Lord commanded us, aaymg^ 

I •" have set thee "*£o? a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for "salvation unto the nttermmSpait 
of the earth. 

48 And ^M^ the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and ^ glorified the word 
of "uifr** and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was gprSSdlb^ throughout all the re- 
gion. 
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pronounce a verdict againat yourselves by your 
actions, that yon are unworthy of everlasting 
life. Yon can lose the blessings of the gospel, 
but you cannot stop its progress and its reception 
by others. God opens the door to eternal life, 
and you shut it against yourselves, showing that 
you have not the heavenly spirit. 80 if a parent 
offers his child an education, and he refuses it, or 
one has an opportunity to do good, and he rejects 
it, in each case the one who refuses pronounces 
sentence against himself. But he does not pre- 
sent others from being educated, nor shut up 
colleges and schools. 

Lo, we turn to the Gentiles, and they shall 
enter the kingdom which the Jews refused. So 
Christ himself said, ** Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be oast 
out ''(Matt. 8: 11, 12). 

47. For 80 hath the Lord commanded us. By 
showing them that Isa. 49: G and similar pro- 
mises were to be so applied. I have set thee to be 
a light of the Gentiles. See Acts 1:8; Luke 
2 : 32. This was the mission of the Jews, " the 
servant of Jehovah, '' to be carried out through 
Jesus their Messiah, as the representative ** ser- 
vant of Jehovah." The religion of the Jews was 
never intended for themselves alone, but for all 
the world. By refusing to give it to the world, 
they lost it themselves. So it is still both with 
individuals and with churches. SalYation unto 
the ends of the earth. The gospel is not narrow, 
but world-wide. And this is one of the great 
proofs that it is divine. Other religrions are for 
a race or nation or state of civilization. This is 
for all. And if our missionaries had done nothing 
more than prove that the gospel is adapted to all 
nations and stages of civilization, by what it has 
actually done among them, the expense of men 
and means would have been repaid a thousand 
fold. 

48. The Gentiles . . . were glad. The good 
news to them was very great. Glorified by word 



and by deed. As many as were ordained, 
rcra7/LicVoi, arranged^ assigned a place^ as in an 
army, either by God (but even then not necessarily 
meaning an arbitrary act, but expressing the di- 
vine side of our life plan), or by themselves. The 
passive, as frequently in Josephus, has the force of 
the middle voice, so that the meaning is '* as many 
as arrayed themselves or marshalled themselves 
on the side of eternal life,*^ believed in Jesus, 
accepting him as their Messiah, Saviour, and King. 
'* Teb-tTciy denotes the assignment of a definite 
post and specific duties, particularly military 
duties ; and could only be applied figuratively to 
the sphere of Ood's providence which embraces 
our outward station, rank, and duties. *H(ray 
rtrayfi4yoi really has the reflexive force of the 
middle voice in thb passage, as is frequently 
found the case with the so-called perfect passive : 
like (ra^cuf iavrohs in 1 Cor. 16 : 15, it describes a 
portion of the congregation as setting themselves 
unto life eternal ; for the context exhibits the 
worshippers as marshalling themselves into two 
opposing parties, one accepting, the other repudi- 
ating, the gift of eternal life through the grace 
of God in Christ.*' ^ God's plans were not de- 
feated because the Jews rejected the gospel. 

49. The word . . . was published. The op- 
position, as well as the joyous converts, made the 
gospel known far and wide. Compare the parable 
of the leaven. The opposition stirred the mass 
in which the active leaven was placed, and made 
it spread the faster. 

All the region. Professor Ramsay regards this 
as indicating a distinct and recognized circle of ter- 
ritories, called a Region, of which Antioch was 
the administrative centre, and that the evangeli- 
zation of the region was aided by the coming 
there of officials and traders and attendants at 
the games from the outl^nng cities. ^ This state- 
ment implies that the apostles remained a consid- 
erable time in Antioch, probably several months 
(Kendall) before the Jewish hostility culminated 
in the expulsion of the missionaries from the 
city. 



> T»^«wl^l1 
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50 But «the Jews ^S^^S the devout '^ wom?nof honoui-able "JJE and the chief 
men of the city, and • stir'SfSpa persecution against Paul and Bar'na-bfts, and 
« "3S"* them out of their bS5?A. 

51 But they * shook off the dust of their feet against them, and came unto 
I-o6'nI-tim. 

52 And the disciples were filled *'with joy, and *" with the Holy Ghost. 

9 Cp. oh. 14. 2, 19& 17. 6, 13 & 18. 12 & 20. 3, 19 & 21. 27. r ch. 17. 12. «2 Tim. 3. 11. 1 1 Theak 2. 16. 
• Matt. 10. 14. Mark 6. 11. Lake 9. 5. Cp. ch. 18. 6. v Op. 1 Theis. 1. 6. Bee Matt. 5. 12 & John 16. 22. 

w Bee eh. 2. 4. 



PAUL AND BASKABA8 KXPET.T.KT) FBOM 

AKTIOCH, vera. 50-52. 
60. The Jews stirred up (urged on) the devout 
(the earnestly religious) and honourable women, 

€^0X4^*^*^* ''^™ *^> *'^^^^ Crocx/, and trxyifjui^/orin^ 
Mhape^Jigvre ; hence, firat, of elegant Jigure^ grace- 
/tf/, then of good standing^ honorable^ it\fiuentialy 
wealthjf. They were of good social position and 
rank, perhiqjs wives of the chief men. The 
women were more intensely religious than the 
men, and were used as a means of nndng on the 
men who might otherwise be indifferent. Jose- 
phus says that nearly all the married women in 
Damasons were attached to the Jewish religion.^ 

" The honors and influence which belonged to 
women in the cities of Asia Minor form one of the 
most remarkable features in the history of the 
ooontry . . . . The best authenticated cases of Mut- 
terrecht (Mother-rule) belong to Asia Minor. Un- 
der the Roman Empire we find women magis- 
trates, presidents at games, and loaded with 
honon/* ** The influence attributed to women in 
Antioeh would have been impossible in Athens.'^ ^ 

Qood persons, on account of their very love for 
the good, may, if mistaken, do a great deal of 
harm. All their devotion and zeal become a 
power to do wrong. Thus many good men have 
persecuted those better than themselves. How 
difficult it is to attain to ** that finest and most 
Christlike flower of the spirit of toleration, 
namely, the tolerance of intolerance.'' Expelled 
th«m out of their coaste. '' bordera.'' '' The 
persecution was probably a tumultuous outbreak, 
and the apostles, for the sake of peace, retired 



from the place.'' The Codex Beza adds that 
they roused ^' great affliction," as well as perse- 
cution. 

61. Shook of f the dust of their feet. So Christ 
had commanded them to do as a testimony (Matt. 
10: 14), not in anger, but to show them that they 
did not leave them willingly to go to ruin, but the 
blame must rest upon themselves. Came unto 
Iconium. A large city in Lycaonia, sixty miles 
to the southeast of Antioeh in Pisidia. 

52. And the disdples. Both the apostles who 
went and the Cliristians in Antioeh who remained. 
Were filled with joy. '* The tense is that which 
expresses the continuance of the state." ^ *'It 
might have been expected that they would leave 
gloom and despondency among their discouraged 
converts; but it was not so. They left behind 
them the joy of a new hope, the inspiration of a 
new faith, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of those who had learned of the hea- 
venly promise."^ And with the Holy OhoBt. And 
this was the source of their Joy^ their strength, 
and their firmness. * ^ Qre&t is the power of Chris- 
tian joy. A religion of gloom, of asceticism, of 
self-accusation, may be sincere and solid, but it 
wants the abounding strength, the rich consola- 
tion, the glorious attractiveness of a religion of 
joy J especially if it be the joy of thoee filled with 
the Holy Ghost,'' ^ "To burn always with this 
gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is suc- 
cess in life." ^ The opposite state of mind was 
in the persecutora. Persecution, jealousy, slander, 
awaken no joy, no peace, no courage. They pro- 
ceed from a bad spirit, and kindle painful feelings. 



1 BeUa Judaiea, 2 : 20, 2. 

* Ramiay, Church in the Roman Empire, 67, 68 ; ^. 
PmU, 102, 262. Conybeare and HowioDt 144. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTABY. 

CHAPTER 14. 
THE FIKST MISSIONAKY JOURNEY. 

ICONIUH, LrSTRA, DERBE. AND RETURN. 



MuiT ooDverta. 
Opporidou. 
A divided 



r A lame man iest< 
1 Apostles treated 
{ Attempt to offer 

Paul's speech. 
I Paul stoned almost 



Debbe, oen. 20, 21. 

{Reiisitii^ die GaUtian oharohea. A, D. IB. 

Retnm to Antiwh of Syria. 
Report of tha miauonaries to the home ehnrcli. 

1 A.\D it came to pass in I-c6'nI-flm, that ' they "■™l™i' together into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and so spake, tliatia great multitude both of *'^ Jews and 
•"" of "" (rreeks believed. 



PAUL AHB BAENABAB AT ICONtUX. 

M paas in Iconinm to^hicb 




Cod or Ioohdii. 
rrom PellcTin. nbrrrH: H«ado()I«>D,irithUulaf«id: - 

Nant Cbut ADg<>*M> 
EtwK : Papp»^ »«»'■ queen, with the legmd ; - 



of aboDt 79 miles to the soatheaat. Host of the 
way they travelled along the RoTal Road, the 
great Roman military Toad that eonneoted Anti- 



och, the military centre, with the ganisan eity, 
Lystra, bat befuni they came U> Lyitra thay 
turned off lo the left.' 

Iconinm (modem Konis) Uked to oonnact itaalf 
vith Greek legend, and " derived lis name fmm 
the image, tlxiy (ikon), of Mednaa, bronght there 
hy Peraeus, or from the clay images of men made 
by Prometheus there after the Flood to replace 
the drowned people," It vaa a commertnal city 
utnatvd among loxuriant orchards at the w«atem 
edge of the vast plaina of Aaia Uinor. It ia now 
connected with the Boaphoma by a railroad.' 
Iconinm was an outlying district of the Region of 
Antioch. It belonged to Lycaonia for adminia- 
trative purposes (so Cicero, Strabo, Pliny), bnt the 
Iconians still counted themaelvea aa Phrygians. 
(See cm ver. 6.) > 

Tub Legend or Pavi. and Thekla. In con- 
nection with St. Paul's residence at Iconinm, 
there eiista a story of the convernon of a maiden 
named Thekla. The apocryphal "Acta of Panl 
and Thekla " represents the form into which the 
legend had grown in the fourth century. Hie 
story may at first have bad aome ba«s of truth, 
and, though moat of it is mere legend, it gives i:s 
a vivid piotnrs of the times. Thekla belonged 

p.tl,st«. a BssUsgi' £iA. Xfc, 
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14 : 2, 3. 



2 But •'the jew8°ffiwJrefdSXdient sthred up the somsof the Gentiles, and made {fcUi 
minds ^y^Y affected against " the brethren. 

3 Long time therefore tueJuSS^^Le speakmg boldly in Hhe Lord, which ESS 
*tfft!!i«^ unto Hhe word of his grace, *"2ilSiSJ^ signs and wonders to be done 
by their hands. 



y See ch. 13. 60. z cb. 19. 9. John 3. 36. Rom. 15. 31. a See John 21. 23. 
Mark 16. 20. e ch. 20. 32. d ch. 4. 29, 30. 



6 ch. 16. 8. Heb. 2. 4. Cp. 



to one of the noblest families in Iconium. Wliile 
sitting at a window in her mother^s house, she 
overheard Paul preaching in a neighboring honse 
where he was staying. She was deeply affected 
and became a Christian. Her betrothed loyer 
Thamyris accused Paul of being a magician, and 
using his power to persuade women from mar- 
riage. Paul was thrust into prison, scourged, 
and then expelled from Iconium. Thekla bribed 
the jailer, yisited Paul in prison, and was in- 
structed by him in the Christian faith. She was 
found there by her mother and lover, and was 
condemned to be burned to death in the theatre. 
She was put upon the pyre, but the flames re- 
fused to bum her, like the three men in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace. Then a storm came on and 
quenched the fire and killed many of the specta- 
tors. Later she was condemned to be thrown to 
the wild beasts, but a lioness crouched at her 
feet, and defended her from a lion and a bear, 
dying in Thekla*s defence. ** After many troubles 
she joined St. Paul in his missionary travels, and 
ultimately made her home in the neighborhood 
of Seleucia, where she led the life of a nun till 
her death, which took place when she was 90 
years old." 1 

They went both together, /card rh ahrh Here 
Blass, Ramsay, Rendnll, render this phrase in 
the same trap or manner. They went into the 
synagogue at Iconinm, just as they had done 
at Antioch. Others take it as meaning that at 
Iconium they worked together in the same syna- 
gogue, perhaps because there was only one. while 
at other times they spoke and taught in different 
places. 

So spake, that a great multitnde . . . be- 
lieved. *' They so spake, so plainly, so convin- 
cingly, with such an evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, and with such power ; so warmly, 
so affectionately, and with such a manifest con- 
cern for the souls of men ; they spake so from 
the heart, so earnestly and seriously, so boldly 
and courageously, that they who heard them 
could not but say God was with them of a truth. 
Yet the success was not to be attributed to the 



manner of their preaching, but to the Spirit of 
God, who made use of th«w means.*' ^ 

Both . . . Jews and . . . Greeks. The Greeks 
were the devout persons, worshippers of the true 
God who had been attracted to the religion of the 
Jews. 

8. But the nnbelieying Jews, i,w§i$iaarr€t, 
those who would not allow themselves to he per- 
suaded^ who reused heliff and obedience. They 
would not believe because they would not obey ; 
and they would not obey because they refused to 
believe. *'*' The word is stronger than * unbeliey- 
ing : ' it expresses unbelief breaking forth into 
rebellion, and so exactly describes the character 
of these Jews who were persecuting Paul and 
Barnabas."^ **The word denotes disobedience 
to the Spirit who spake in the apostles.*' * 

Made their minds evil affected, 4icdK»trap, 
from it€uc6s, evil, injurious, harn\ful ; hence, they 
treated badly, did injury to; usually of bodily 
maltreatment, but here it refers to ^* abusing 
their minds, ill treating them by deceiving,'* exas- 
perating them, embittering their feelings against 
the brethren. This is worse than bodily in- 
jury. 

8. Long time, probably several months, there- 
fore. Wendt and others think that this verse 
should be placed before verse 2, which makes 
the whole narrative read more easily. At the 
same time this change takes away the statement 
of a deep principle of Christian progress expressed 
by the *^ therefore." Because there were great 
numbers of disciples, and because their neighbors 
the Gentiles were embittered and exasperated 
against these young converts, therefore the 
apostles continued a long time, probably longer 
than they otherwise would have done, in order 
that they might aid them by speaking boldly in, 
M, upon or for, the Lord, denoting the subject 
matter of their discourses. They spoke upon the 
subject of Jesus.^ ^' The Lord was the ground 
and support of their preaching. Calvin notes 
that the words may mean that they spoke boldly 
in the cause of the Lord, or that relying on his 
grace they took courage, but that both meanings 



1 On Iconium and the legend of Paul and Thekla con- 
nected therewith, see Conybeare and Howson, chap. G, 
and Mrs. Jameaon*a Sacred and Legendary Art,U. 556. 
It is given hi fullin the Act* of Paul and Thekla in Ante- 



Nicene Fathers, vol. viii. pp. 487-492 ; and a critical estl- 
mate in Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire. 

« Matthew Henry. » Cambridge Bible, 

« Kendall. ' So BendsU. 
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4 But the multitude of the city ' was divided ; and ^part held with the Jews, 
and part with the apostles. 

5 And when there was ^S^SStinSSSt both of the Gentiles' and '^•^ of the Jews 
with their rulers, ^ to en^'ftSinXmSy. and to * stone them, 

erpu^v^. were ware of i7, anA < -fl^wl -ii-nf^ Lys'tra and Dcr'be. cities of Lyc-a-o'nl-a, n^A unto xu^ 
iney became aware of ■It, aUCl nca UUtO thecitletof Lyo*-o^iil-a,> Lyt'CraandDer'be, and the 

region *^* ^^"^^ round about : 

7 And there they preached the gospel. 

8 And a^y^?{Sa^^S??itT^^?Jal^SiS^ unpotent in his feet, "^ a * cripple from his 
mother's womb, who never had walked; 



e Cp. ch. 23. 7. / Cp. ch. 17. 4, 6 A 19. 9 A 28. 24. ^1 Theai. 2. 2. Cp. 2 Cor. 12. 10. A Cp. ver. 19. « See 
Matt. 10. 23. ^211111. 3. 11. A;ch. 3.2. 



really mn into each other." ^ '* The Atlantic 
mariner, any day, would rather have a storm 
than a fog."^ For the same reason the Lord 
gave testimony unto, hore witness to, the word 
of his grace, the word that had its ori^n in his 
grace, his loving favor, by means of signs and 
wonders, an unusual number of which were done 
here through the apostles. 

4. Bnt the multitude, the mass of the Gentile 
population, was divided. *^ The very things 
which produced strong conviction in some 
awakened bitter antagonism in others. The 
earnest man always stimulates others to earnest- 
ness, either of agreement or of enmity." ^ The 
apostles, '^ not in its technical sense, but only as 
missionaries." 

0. And when, &s 8^, but when^ marking a con- 
trast. In verse 2 the Jews were instilling bitter 
feelings of hostility in the minds of the Gentiles ; 
now these feelings had resulted in a combination 
of the Jews and Gentiles working in concert to 
mob the apostles. 

There was an assault made, dp/xii, from a root 
meaning to flow rapidly ; hence, a rush of emo- 
tion^ a violent impulse^ an eager desire^ to use 
them despitefuUy, with outrage and insults. No 
assault was actually made, but one was planned, 
and they were eager to carry it out. 

Their rulers, that is, the nders of the Jews. 
*^The magistrates of the city could not have par- 
ticipated in an act of mob-violence, and the plot to 
stone the apostles seems to point to Jewish instiga- 
tion for enforcing the punishment of blasphemy." ^ 

To stone them. '' Do they cast us out of the 
city ? They cannot cast us out of that city which 
is in the heavens. Till they can do this, they are 
pelting us with drops of water, or striking us with 
the wind." ^ 

PAUL AKD BABNABA8 AT LYSTSA, vers. G-20. 

6. They were ware, aware, of it, wniSyrfs 
taking in the whole^ o^y, situation (see on 12 : 12). 



They . . . fled, in obedience to the Lord^s 
command (Matt. 10 : 23) ; for thus the gospel 
leaven would be working in secret, while they 
themselves, instead of striving against unfavorable 
circumstances, or being cut ofiF from work alto- 
gether, would carry the gospel light farther into 
the darkness. 

Unto Lystra, 18 miles south-southwest of 
Iconium, and after some time to Derhe, 20 miles 
further on; and unto the region that lietli 
round about. A region, according to liamsay, 
consisted of the two cities, and a stretch of citi- 
less territory organized on the native pre-Gk«ek 
village system.^ Lystra was the chief city of 
another region, that of Lycaonia, interpreted tra- 
ditionally as W(4f-land (the local legend derived 
it from Lycaou, who had been transformed into 
a wolf), representing but too faithfully the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. It was about eighteen 
miles south-southwest of Iconium, a Roman 
colony, and used the Latin langui^^ officially.^ 
It was in a wilder and less civilized region than 
even that of Iconium and Antioch. The range 
of the Taurus cut it off from the more cultivated 
country of Cilicia and Pisidia. It is described 
as a dreary plain, bare of trees, destitute of fresh 
water, and with several salt lakes. 8o Ovid 
{Met. VIII. 621) speaks of it, as the result of per- 
sonal observation : — 

'* Where men once dwelt a manhy lake b aeen. 
And coots and bitterns haunt the waters green." 

There were few Jews here, as no mention is made 
of a synagogue. Here the missionaries preached 
the gospel, and Timothy was one of the converts. 
8. And there sat a certain man in some com- 
pany Paul was addressing. *' We must suppose 
that Paul gathered groups of the Lystrans about 
him, and addressed them in places of public re- 
sort, as a modem missionary might address the 
natives of a Hindu village." On one of these 



1 Knowling. > William M. Taylor, P. P. * Gregory Kasianzen. « 8t. Fault 



* Bible Dictionary. 
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14:9-11. 
that he 



ft The Bame heard Paul .^i^-. who, i^^'S^^^'^n him, and 
had faith to "be m^wiSoie. 

10 Said with a loud voice. Stand upright on thy feet And he ■ leaped up and 
walked. 

11 And when the m?uiiniiM saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their 'o^ 
saying in the speech of LjFc-a-5'n!E-&, "The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men. 



m Sea Huk 10. OS (A B«. f< 



n ell. S. 8. iMl. 31 



o dL B. 10 ft 38. e. 




DMtlj liatonin^ to hm duoonr^e. He wab Hated 
OD the giound, for ha had na inflrmity in his feet, 
mud had nereT walked fmn the hoar of his birth. 
He WM " no meodiouit pretender, but one «ho>e 

1 BendilL 

I Bee ChHTdi U Sotmrn Emptn, E8. 



history fiom infancy waa well known," uya 
Ramsay, who, from the Bezau Text, thinka he 
was a pagiui who had pieyiaiuly been attiKCted 

9. The Mm* kaard Paul, wai liitening to. was 
an hahitnal hearer. BtadfMtl; iMholdiug him, 
lntvi<rai,/atleninghi$tiK' upon him. Fereaifing 
thkt he hkd f Aith to b« heilAd. The lame man 
had faith in Christ an a tSavioar, and aa one ahle 
and willing to do for him everything that wae 
wise and beet, thoogh he may not have eipect«d 
to be healed. He had soch faith that it wonld 
do hii sonl good to have hie hody healed. Hia 
whole natnre wonld be bronght nearer to Jesus. 
The CDie wonld endorse Paul's meseaEe aa from 
God, express the healing and helpfol nature of 
Christisnitf, and oall attention to the Koepel. 

10. Said with a load Toica, to attract the lame 
man's attention as well as that of the audience ; 
and by the Toice, expressing in its tones " heart, 
blood, fire, music, life." he inspired coura<^ and 
faith in the man. Stand npright on th; feet. 
To say this publicly required great faith in Paul. 
To do it required strong faith in the lame man. 

And he leaped and walked. A pubUe proof 

that the core was instutaneous and complete. 
" He spranj; up with a bound (aonst), and then 
oontinHsd to walk (imperfect) with restored 
Tigor."! 

11. nia peopl«, (x^oi, the crowd, the common 
city mob. In moments of excitement their na- 
tdye toDgne would rise more nator&Ily to their 
lipe, and they would give expression to their old 
enperatitiona beliefs,* lifted np their Toice* 
(shouted, with a sudden outburst) lajing in the 
■peecb of Ijcaonia. What that Uneuage was is 
nnknovn.' The npostles probably preached in 
Greek, thongh Paul of Tarsus may not have been 
wholly ignorantof theLycBoniandioleet.' Canon 
Tiislmm says, "They had partly understood 
Panl when he addressed them in Greek, as a 
gatherini; of Welshmen might nnderstand Eng- 
lish, but they expressed their own excitement in 
their native dialect." This fact is mentioned to 
explain why Paul and Barnabas made no protest. 

nie goda are oome down to n> in the Ilkeneea 

■ On tfaa LycaoBlui Inguice, see Condei in FalaUma 
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12 And they called Bar'na-bas, " Ju'pl-t6r ; and Paul, ^ff^SSS^'* because he 
was the chief speaker. 

13 iSf the priest of Ja'pl-t6r' whJI?/mp/« was before *tS' city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, * and would have done sacrifice with the mSffiiet. 

p Cp. oh. 19. 36 ft 28. 11 (Ok.). q Cp. Dui. 2. 4& 



of men. ** The knowled^ of the story of Baucis 
and Philemon, aooordinfir to whieh Japiter and 
Mercurj yisited in haman form the neighboring 
district, woald render such words quite natural." ^ 
The statue of Jupiter stood before the gate of 
Lystra, and £wald suggests that the legend of 
the appearance of the gods, somewhat as related 
below, was recited year by year at the great festi- 
val in this temple; ^^and thus the credulous 
people readily supposed the gods they worshipped, 
and who they fancied loved their land with a 
peculiar love, had visited once more the scenes of 
their former wandering." The idea of the gods 
coming down and appearing in the form of men 
was made familiar by the frequent stories in their 
mythology. ** They spake, acted, loved, cheated, 
like men." Homer, for example, is full of such 
incidents. Thus, when Ulysses lands npon his 
native shore, Pallas meets him 

" in the shape 
Of s young shepherd delicately formed, 
As are the aona of king*. A numtle lay 
Upon her shoulder in rich folds ; her feet 
Shone in their sandals ; in her hands she bore 
A Javelin.*' > 

** Madman! what if he 
Came down from heaven and were a god I The gods 
Pat on the form of strangers from afar, 
And walk oar towns in many different shapes. 
To mark the good and evil deeds of men.** * 

The Story of the Visit of Jupiter and 
Mercury to Lycaonia. These two divinities 
were walking through this wild region, for 
Lycaonia was a part of the ancient Phrygia. 
Nearly all the people refused to entertain the 
Htrangers, but ill-treated and ridiculed them. 
Finally, they came to the hut of the peaflants, 
Baucis and Philemon, who gave them the best 
reception and welcome in their power. 

" Here Jove with Hermes came ; but in disguise 
Of mortal men concealed their deities ; 
One laid aside his thunder, one his rod ; 
And many toilsome steps together trod ; 
For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. 
Not one of all the thousand but was locked ; 
Atlsst a hospitable house they found, 
A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 



Was thatched, with reeds and straw together boand ; 

There Bands and Philemon lived. 

From lofty roofs the gods repulsed before, 

Now stooping, entered through the little door. 

The man (their hearty welccmie first expressed) 

A common settle drew for either guest." 

The churlish neighbors were subsequently pun- 
ished by a terrible flood which overwhelmed the 
surrounding country, while the hospitable, kindly 
couple were amazed to see their little hut trans- 
formed into a glorious temple, where they were 
appointed to be the chief ministers of worship. 

** Their little shed, scarce large enough for two, 

Beems from the ground increased, in height and bulk to 

grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies ; 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rise ; 
The pavement polished marble they behold. 
The gates with sculptors graced, the qdrea and tiles of 

gold.** * 

Note. The thought of God coming down to 
man expresses a longing and a hope of human 
nature. ** Like distorted and obscure reflections 
in muddy water, they give a blurred image of the 
great truth," says Maclaren. We need a God 
who is an ever-present help in time of need, and 
can sympathize with our human feelings. This 
has been realized and expressed to us in Jesus 
Christ, the son of GK>d, who has come, not like 
Jupiter in the legends to act like sinful men, but 
to raise up men into the character and love of Crod. 

12. They called Barnabas, Jupiter. Probably 
because he was the older, more dignified and im- 
posing man. And Paul, Meronrius, becaoBe he 
was the chief speaker. ''Mercury^' (Greek, 
Hermes) was the messenger and spokesman of the 
gods, and the god of eloquence. ** The compari- 
son could not have been because of the apostle^s 
insignificant appearance (although the fact that he 
was the younger of the two men may be taken into 
account), since Hermes is always represented as of 
a graceful, well-formed figure.*' ^ Perhaps a hint 
as to Paul's appearance. Paul writes to the Gala- 
tians (4: 14), (which name probably included this 
region), ** Ye received me as an angel of God.*' 

18. Jupiter. That is, the statue, or the temple 



> Knowling. * Odyssey, XIII. 221-225. 

* 04yuey, ZVU. 485, etc. 

« Grid, JieUMmorphoses, Bk. Yin., Dryden's Transla- 
tion. The story is oharmfaigly related by Hawthorne in 
his Tmglewoo d Talet, 



^ Knowling. *' On the traditional accounts of PauPs 
personal appearances, see Wendt (1888), in loco, Blass, 
Renan,*and Plumptre, Acts (Rxcursus, pp. 191, 192).** 
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14;14, ir.. 



14 "ulft* when the apostles, Bar'nA-biLs and Paul, heard oYii. 'they rent their 
^Ikm*. aud ,pn^ |"nb among the n,Sii'&, erying out 

15 And saying, Sira, ' why do ye these things ? ' We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and ""tSlaS"'" you gmxi tiding., that 'ye should turn from ■■ these 
nffiilu^ ■" unto the living God, ' "^^ made the heaven' and luc eartlr and the seii, 
and aU *'^'*' that Kl^'S?^ 



uch. IB, 19 & 28. It 



■ bm nut. le. le. 



I ch. 17. 24. Qta. i 



r. 14. 33. Cp. 1 Cor. M. 1. 



oonttuning the Btatue, Thioh, whcH« temple, ' 
iMtore, outside of the aitjr gst«. " The ib 
of Zeus (Jujnter) Hood beside the approach te 
city vithoot the walls. Claee adjoining it tb 
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Uercury boldi hte 



■iaun. The; were eTidently ahsent when the 
uicrifice b^an : the crj of the people, which was 
reail; iht godt eame dotcn, oot the godi are ciiine 
down, seems to imply the disappeanuice of Ihv 
heBTenij visitors. Had they been pn- 
sent, they mnst have discovered before- 
hand the natnre of the proceedines even 
from (fettnrea, eto. Kor can we ■nniiie 
that the Lycaonian hioguaee alone was 
used throuelioiit. lummg tlint the BpOBtlp? 
address the people in Greek 1 ortlmt Saul 
of Tarsns was wbully ignoiaut of that di- 
alect." 1 

Brought OEsn Ifor sacrifice) ksd gu- 
lajldi, with which animals led to sacrifice 
were adorned. The; were "in exultant 
baste " to honor the fcods. Unto Um 
KAtOt. Ptobably of the city ; bat dome 
think, of the temple (Ramsay) ; otheia, 
of the hooie where the apostles were lodi^ 
iiV (Gambridee Bible). Would hAT* 
dona MCliflM. I'o honor the apoatlea, 
"and to turn the religions revival to their 

14. 13m apoitlM . . . baud. They 
were in the house, or more probably about 
their missionary work in the city. Bent 
their eloUiet. As a visible expression of 
th«r sorrow and disapprobation. Bui in* 
ilatnifiiiaar, to tbe crowd. But the Iwt- 
ter reading is, "sprang forth," ^{ir^Bii- 
0-01', hastened away from their house, or 
the place where they were speahinK. and 
Koing out of the city to the place of sacri- 
fice, mingled with the crowd gathered 



fore were the double gates leading into the dty ; 
it wae to these apparently that the prieat brought 
the oien for saarifioe, the people pouring out 
through tbe gAie». Paul and Barnabas bad with- 
drawn to their lo^ng probably after their 
address to tbe people, while the restored cripple, 
pring about the city, had evoked papular enthn- 



16. Bin. Artpft, men, addresnng the 
priest of Jupiter (ver. IX), and the leaden with 
him. It is not certwn what their jnolives were. 
" The accepted text implies that the aposllea had 
been eiangelizing for soma time previonily, and 
the text of Codfx litia asserts that they had al- 
ready produced much effect on tbe people. Tbe 
prieeta, however, showed no jealoosy. They were 



> KnowUng, "Oo the t 
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16 Who in iii«BmS«iSS?iow by ' BufEered all ihc nations to ' walk in their own ways. 

17 iSd^rt***" he "left not himself without wituesa, in that he ^ did good, and 
'gave "^ ^™ heaven' niiu and ' fruitful seasons, Ming ^ hearts with 
'food and -''gladness. 
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uilllni; and ready to patroniie the apoatle*^ to 
<n a tbem pUce and Imnar, and to nae ^e revival 
of nslieiaiM ieeliae for thvir owd purpose*." ' 

lleB of llki pauioiu with jou. Of tha aame 
natare, with hamao bod;, Kabjeot to death, on 
yoar leTel, not in the rank of godi. Bat we 
prMCh onto rou {tiayytXiCiiurot], proclaim 
good tidinfi, the pwpel. while we are preachinic 
Jeaoi who brought the good news of tbe liTing 
Ood, the Ood who ia the sonrce of aU life, both 
natnial and apiritnal. He ia no Jupiter, no idol, 
bnt the nuker of heavui, uid Mith, uid Ui* 



vtepping-Btonea to higher thingB." ^ iSee notefl on 
oh. IT.) Therefore, tun tiom thaia TUiiti«a, 
which onnnot help or aave you { which are uot 
worthy of ycmr wonhip. 
16. Who in tlmei part inltered, permitted. 




From Harper'i Claiiical IXrliimary, b; per. 
■ML Pan) " neTer forgets that the God of Na- 
tnre and the God of Kedemption are one." 

Note "the tact of 8t. Paul at Lystra and at 
Athtma, laying the fonndntion of hia teaching aa 
H wise maater-buiUer in the tmtha of natural re- 
ligion, and leading hie aadienee from them aa 




For wise reawinB he permitted men to we what 
they contd and woold do. and to become prepared 
to receive newer light. This ia apparently in 
anawer to the abjection, Why did not God send 
the gospel before ? 

IT. ITeTertheleu. The tme God waa not like 
Jnpiter, tolerating with indifference the moral 
condition of men, but during all thia time at- 
tracted men by hia graciouaneaa toward them. 
The beautiful aitnation of the town, while near 
waa a waterleaa and treeleae plain, intenaified the 
appreciation of Qod's RooduHw. TliAt goodnesa 
was Btill attracting them to Bee his larger good- 
noBs in the gospel of Jesas. which was bnt the 
culmination of the goodnesa he had shown to tbem 
all their livea. 

OaTe na rain from hMven, which in the East 
was regarded as a special mark of divine faTor. 
"God's goodness and power in this gift are aa- 
■Brted as against the impotence of the goda of the 
heathen, aae especially jer. 14: 22, and oonipar* 
1 Kings 18: I and 1 Sam. 12 ; IT. where thiaiame 
phrase ia nsed of Ood." ' 

Fining otir haarta with food. Compare Luke 
21 : 'M, where tha heart is spoken of as filled with 



r, Chareh aflht Bamn Emplr; 143, 144. 
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14 : 18-21. 



18 And with these sayings scarce restrained they the ^^SSlmSdlJSo^SS?**"* sac- 



rifice unto them. 



19^SSt there came ^^'KirtwiLV''''' from Antioch and I-co'nl-tlm! ^dSi^ per- 
suaded the "^SSl&tS&^SS?* * stoned Paul, and toS^wm out of the city, supposmg 
that he *^^?ir dead. 

20 ^^bS?"' as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and eStSSd into 
the city : and on the SS^^ he ^TrSSh with Bar'na-bis to DgrO^g. 

21 And when they had preached the gospel to that city, and ' had ^SSSS* many* 
diKipiM, they returned ***^ to Lys'tra, and tS I-co'nI-iim, and t© Antioch, 



y Bee ch. 13. 45, 60. A2Cor. 11. 25. Cp. ver. 6 ft 2 Urn. 3. 11. Bee ch. 7. 58. < Matt 28. 19. 



surfeiting, Mrith the dulness and baseness that 
oome from habitoal over-indulgence in food. So 
here the heart is said to be filled with food, be- 
eanse of the strength, vitality, courage, and good 
oheer, which sufficient proper food imparts. And 
gladness, thankfulness and joy, not merely ma- 
terial good cheer. 

Some have thought from their rhythmical flow 
that the words ^* And gave,*' etc., are a fragment 
of a familiar song from a Greek poet, and others, 
with less reason (for Paul was not there to hear 
it), that they were part of a hymn song in the 
sacrificial procession and which Paul quoted with 
the assurance that the blessing came from the one 
living GUxl.^ 

18. Scarce restrained they. It was contrary 
to their gospel to preach themselves. Their busi- 
ness was to lead men to Christ and to God. They 
put away from themselves the temptation to honor 
which belonged to their Master. 

19. There came thither certain Jews from 
Antioch. More than one hundred miles by road. 
This shows how intense was the opposition to the 
gospel as preached by Paul. The opposition 
aroused against a man is sometimes a proof of his 
power. Men do not stone dead trees for their 
fruit, or arm themselves against weak cowards, 
or grow excited over rose-water opponents. 

Who persuaded the people, with help from 
the unbelieving Jews in Lyatra. ** Or possibly, as 
McGiffert suggests, it may have been easy to in- 
cite the populace against Paul and Barnabas, be- 
cause of the Apostles' rejection of the divine hon- 
ors offered to them. But probably the persuasion 
implies that they influenced the multitudes to 
regard the miracle, the reality of which they could 
not dispute, as the work not of beneficent gods 
but of evil demons.*' * 

Haying stoned Panl. This was by a mob. 
What a crowd of memories this must have brought 
to Paul when he remembered Stephen ten or eleven 
years beforeu Compare 2 Cor. 11: 25; Gal. 6: 
17. Supposing he had been dead. The oppo- 



nents of truth often think it dead, when it is only 
stunned, and will be restored and live longer than 
its opponents. 

CoMPABE the change in the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Malta toward Paul some years later. So 
it was with Christ ; one day, ** Hallelujahs,** and 
within a week, ^* Crucify him." So in Brown- 
ing's poem. The Patriot^ with whom at first 

** It wM roees, roeet sH the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my pMith like mad : 

The house roofs seemed to heave and sway. 
The church spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago this very day.** 

But in one year all was changed for neglect, 
and chains and stoning, and a possible scaf- 
fold. 

20. As the disciples stood round about him, 
to give what aid human help could bestow, and 
to care for his body if he were really dead. 
Among them doubtless was the youthful Timothy 
who belonged to this region. 

PAUL AND BABNABA8 IN DEBBE, 

vers. 20, 21. 

The next day he departed with Barnabas, 
who escaped the stoning probably because he was 
not with Paul at the time the mob attacked 
him. 

To Derbe. The site is not certainly known. 
Till lately many have placed it about 20 miles 
southeast of Lystra ; but Professor Sterrett has 
made it probable that it was in the neighborhood 
of Zosta or Losta, which Professor Ramsay*s map 
makes 35 miles from Lystra. It was the frontier 
city of the Roman province, and the limit of 
Paul's first missionary journey. 

21. Preached the gospeL The participle de- 
notes continuous preaching. How long they re- 
mained is uncertain, but they pursued their mis- 
sionary work there with considerable success. 
Had taught many, /icUhirc^o-oi^cs, made many 
diteipUs. 



r*s5l.Patt/, 12,134. Feltenoo^cfa. 
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22 -^Confirming the souls of the disciples, "'*'' exhorting them * to continue 'in 
the faith, and that •"JSo"SS?>S2^Sffio*S?^?St enter into the kingdom of God. 



/ ch. 15. 32, 41. Cp. ch. 18. 23 & 1 ThesB. 3. 2, 13. ib ch. 13. 43. GoL 1. 23. /See eh. 6. 7. m John 15. 20 
& 16. 33. 1 TheM. 3. 3. 2 Tim. 3. 12. Gp. ch. 9. 16 & Mark 10. 30 & Luke 22. 28, 29 & Rom. 8. 17 A PhiL 1. 29 & 
2 Thev. 1. 5 ft 2 Tim. 2. 12 ft 1 Pet. 5. 10 ft Rev. 1. 9. 



THE BBTUBN JOXJBNEY TO ANTIOCH OF 
STEIA, vera. 21-2(5. 

HayinsT reached the limits of the Roman Em- 
pire, it may not haye been safe to go farther, and 
it is probable that they could not do effeotiye 
missionary work beyond Derbe, because *^it is 
highly improbable that the apostles oould speak 
to the rustic population, who were, it is practi- 
cally certain, ignorant of Greek till a far later 
date." 1 

They ratnmed again, retracing their steps, and 
visiting all the places where they had made disci- 
ples, ezoept in the island of Cyprus. It has been 
questioned how they were able to do this after 
having been so recently expelled. (1) The magis- 
trates under Roman law could turn men out of the 
city, but they could not permanently exile them. 
(2) In Lystra they had been the victims of ille- 
gal oonduot, so extreme that the apostles had a 
strong case against the magistrates. *^ A Roman 
citizen, violently assaulted by the populace, had 
a very strong case.'* (3) It ia probable **that 
new mi^fistrates had been appointed in all three 
towns." ^ (4) The excitement had subsided in the 
places where he had been persecuted, for weeks 
and months had passed since then. (5) Paul seems 
to have devoted himself to the churches rather 
than to evangelizing the heathen . *' ^ Precautions of 
secrecy they doubtless took, and cheerfully faced 
the deg^rading necessity of guarded movemeuts, 
and of entering cities, perhaps in disguise, per- 
haps only at late nightfall and early dawn. The 
Christians had early to learn those secret trysts 
and midnight gatherings and private watchwords 
by which alone they could elude the fury of their 
enemies. But the apostles accomplished their 
purpose. They made their way back in safety." ^ 
(6) Another reason for their returning this way is 
that if their work in Derbe had kept them till 
toward the end of November, as Ramsay thinks, 
there was no other way open for them to return 
to the home church, for after that time the passes 
over Taurus are apt to be blocked by snow.^ (7) 
The work that needed to be done in the places 
from which they had been driven was so great 
and important that it was worth running great 
risks to accomplish it. 

28. Ck>nfiniLing the souls, iwiaTTiplCotnts, to 



establish more^ to render more Jirm^ as a tender 
shoot is confirmed into hard wood which can 
endure frosts and hard usage. Ezhortiiig them, 
iropoicaAoi/Krcs, strengthened^ cort\forted them by his 
words. That we miiat. The use of the first per- 
son plural may be interpreted in two ways. (1) 
It may be a rhetorical device often employed by 
Greek and other writers to give life to the nar- 
rative, as if in the very words of the speaker. 
Or (2) it may ** sug^gest the presence of the au- 
thor himself on the scene," though *' not with the 
same certainty as in the later chapters." ** There 
is further ground for the presumption that he 
was converted during this mission-journey, for 
he reappears on the occasion of Paul's next visit 
to these parts as a Christian of some stand- 
ing. Some vivid touches in the previous nar- 
rative suggest that the author had a share in the 
conflict of opinions at the Pisidian Antioch."^ 
Through much tribulatioii, iroWwy 0A(ifrc»v, 
many tribulations. The domiuant idea of 0A/i//is, 
tribulation^ is that of pressure^ hence, straits, dis- 
tress. There was a provision of the old English 
law by which those who wilfully refused to plead 
in the courts had heavy weights placed on their 
breasts, and so were pressed to death unless they 
yielded.^ One case only of the infliction of the 
peine forte et dure occurred in this country in its 
early history, in the case of Giles Corey. ^* He 
would be thrown upon his back and weights of 
stone or iron would be piled upon him. There he 
would be kept sometimes for days, the weights 
gradually increasing, until the sufferer had con- 
sented to plead or had been pressed to death." ^ 
This is a vivid picture of the pressure which per- 
secution placed upon the souls of the disciples to 
compel Uiem to deny Christ. Tribulation, both 
the English and the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek (except that 0\i^is does not convey the 
idea of separationj as tribulatio does), is derived 
from the Latin tribulum, which was the thresh- 
ing instrument or roller whereby the Roman 
husbandman separated the com from the husks ; 
and tribulatio in its primary significance was the 
act of this separation. But sorrow, distress, and 
adversity, being the appointed means for the sep- 
arating in men of their chaff from their wheat, 
of whatever in them was light, and trivial, and 



> Bsmiay, Church in the Roman Empire, 69, 70. See, 
slBO, Mo6iffert*s Apostolic Age, 190, 191. 
* Fftrrar. 
s Church Ui the Roman Empire, p. 69. 



« Rendall, tn Uteo. See his Introduction, p. 10. 
■ Bee Trench on the Synonyms of the New Testth 
ment. 
9 Allen** New Enffiwnd Tragedies in Pro«c^^ V4X. 
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14 : 23-26. 



23 And when they had " apjSSlSdfor them ° elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, ^' they commended them to the Lord, on whom they had 
beheved. 

24 And *"*' they *^ passed '^tSSSSr Pl-sId'I-a, SfJ came to Pam-phyi'I-a. 

25 And when they had ^i^iiSS^ the word in P6r'ga, they went down ^T At-tall-a ; 

26 And thence they sailed to in'tl-5ch, «from whence they had been "^ '^SStt'ST* 
to the grace of God for the work which they had fulfilled. 



n Cp. Tit. 1. 5. Bee ch. 11. 30. p ch. 20. 32. q ch. 13. 3. r ch. 15. 40. 



poor, from the solid and the true, were therefore 
called tribulations^ threshings, 1. 1^., of the inner 
spiritual man, without which there could be no 
fitting; him for the heavenly gamer. Often num- 
berless small annoyances are greater tribulations 
than heavy sorrows. A whole army has been de- 
feated by wasps.^ 

The apostles warned the disciples not to be sur- 
prised or disappointed when tribulations came (as 
Pliable was when he set out with Christian for 
the heavenly city, and fell into the Slough of 
Despond), but to recognize them as a part of 
God^s means by which they should enter more 
fuUy into the spirit of the kingdom of heaven, 
and bring many others into the fold. This very 
difficulty in the way was a motive to earnest souls. 
Men do not enlist in the army of patriotism for 
the pleasures of dress parade, but because there 
is hard work to be done and dangers to be en- 
countered for a noble purpose. This very fact is 
an inducement to all heroic souls. No true Chris- 
tian asks for the place of greatest ease, and most 
leisure, and least work, but for the largest and 
best work possible for him, no matter what it costs. 

88. And when they had ordained for them, 
X^tpoTOirfiaayrts. Ori};inally the verb means to 
vote by stretching out the hand^ to elect by a jMjmlar 
vote; then to appoint by vote^ and later, with the 
loss of the notion of extending the hand, to electa 
appoint, Ramsay thinks that *'the votes and 
voice of the congregation were considered ; and 
the term is obviously used in that way by Paul 
in 2 Cot, 8: 1."^ We have in modem times fre- 
quent examples, both in ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal affairs, of this appointing by the authorities, 
in connection with popular voting. *' It may be 
fully admitted that the church was not without 
some share in the election of the elders, and it 
must not be foi^otten that, in the case of the 
Seven, the church had elected and the apostles 
had ordained (Acts (>: .')). In Clem. Rom., Ofr. 
xliv., whilst the apostles took care to secure that 
after their death distinguished men should ap- 
point presbyters and deacons, yet the latter were 



elected with the consent of the whole church, and 
they were exixwed, as it were, to the judgment 
of the church (see on this voice of the church, 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 89, and Gore, 
Church and the Ministry, p. 100 ff.)." 8 

Elders, irptafiuTtpouSi originally, men of age and 
dignity; here, leaders usually selected from elderly 
men, men who presided over the assemblies^ and 
managed the affairs of the church. The name 
and duties were borrowed from Jewish institu- 
tions. *^ Those who are called elders, in si>eak- 
ing of Jewish comumnities, are called bishops, iu 
speaking of Gentile communities. Hence the 
latter term prevails in Paulas epistles.^* * 

Prayed with fasting. See on 13 : 2, 3. 

They commended them, wapfSftrro, to set beside, 
hence, to ])ut into another^s charge and keeping. 
In classical Greek it is used of entrusting money 
or property into another ^s keeping and care. 

24. Passed thronghout, 8icA0<$yrcs, u^rU through 
thoroughly (8icl), visiting the different places for 
their missionary work, not merely travelling from 
one end to the other. 

26. Preached the word in Perg^ This was 
the first city of Asia Minor to which they came. 
But for reasons given under 13 : 13, they did not 
stop there to preach the gospel, but hastened 
to the uplands. Now, at a different season of 
the year, they remained awhile and preached to 
them, with what success is unrecorded. Went 
down into Attalia. About 10 miles southwest 
of Perga, on the coast of Pamphylia, at the mouth 
of the river Catarrhactes. They went to this 
Mediterranean port most likely to find a sailing 
vessel to take them to Antioch. Attalia was 
famous in the story of the Crusades, under the 
name of Sataleia, as the port whence King Louis 
of France, aft«r his disjistrous march through 
Anatolia, embarked with his knights and nobles 
for Antioch, leaving the plebeian crowd of in- 
fantry to perish at the foot of the Pamphylian 
hills, A. D. 1148. It is now called Adalia, and is 
a harbor much frequented.^ 

26. To Antioch in Syria, whence they had 



> On the OM of ** we " in this verse, see Bendall, in 
loeo ; and his Introduction, p. 10. 
« St. Paul, 122. > KnowUng. 



* Vincent, Word Studies. 
pendix, p. 355. 
■ Bchaff. 
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27 And wlien they were come, and had gathered the church together, • they 
rehearsed all twng» that God had done with them, and 'how tbat he had " opened 
*? • door of faith unto the Gentiles. 

28 And '^"^ they uSlSj'no BStie time with the disciples. 



9 ch. 15. 4. Cp. ch. 15. 3, 12 & 21. 19. 
r Cp. Hoc 2. 15. 



t Cp. cb. 11. 18. 



tt 1 Cor. 16. 9. 2 Cor. 2. 12. Col. 4. 8. Ber. 3. 8. 



been recommended, iropodcSo^yoi, given into the 
hands qf another, committed to the care and keep- 
ing. They had probably been absent two or three 
years. 

BEPOBT OF THE MISSIONASIES TO THE 
HOME CHTJECH. vera. 27, 28. 

27. Had gathered the cfanrch together, for all 
had some part and interest in the work, and 
probably had heard nothing from the mission- 
aries, at least since they entered Asia Minor. 

Beheareed, iarfiyy€i\ay, carried back the tidings, 
'^nsed here as in i&chylus, Xen., Polyb., of 
messengers reporting what they had seen or 
heard (Grimm).'' AU that God had done. 
They took no honor to themselves. The work 
was Qod's. None but God could do such a work. 
The progress of the gospel is a proof that it is 
divine. That a few men, without rank, wealth, 
learning, armies, or any of the worldly powers, 
should conquer the Roman Empire, should revo- 
lutionize the world, should not destroy the evil 
alone, but build up the greatest nations, the high- 
est civilization, the purest morals, the noblest 
culture the world has ever seen, is the marvel 
of marvels, and is a proof that it is the Lord's 
doings. 

"^th them, firr* ain&y, on their behalf, on their 
side as an ally. Opened the door of faith nnto 
the Gentiles, t. e., had made faith the ground of 
admission to his kingdom. It was now no longer 
through circumcision that men should enter in 
and be known as God*s people, but the gospel 
privileges were offered to every one that believed. 

28. They abode long time. It is uncertain 
how long, but at least a year (Ramsay) and prob- 
ably longer. There was abundant work to be 
d(»ne in Antioch, both in the church and among 
the heathen, and Paul and Barnabas would be 
better able to do it than ever before, on account 
of their experiences in Asia Minor. Moreover 
they themselves would gain strengrth by contact 
with the growing home church. 

Note I. One of the best thiugs in a long mis- 
sionary life is the not infrequent return to the 
churches that sent out the missionaries, both for 
their own sake and that of the churches. 



Note II. The missionary work broadened the 
horizon of the whole church. Max Miiller says 
that only missionary religions are living religions. 
All others are dying. 

Note III. The progrress of the church was 
rapidly increasing. A little more than half a 
century later Pliny in Asia Minor wrote his 
famous letter to the £mperor Trajan, declaring 
that Christianity was professed by many of all 
ages and ranks and of both sexes ; that the heathen 
temples were almost deserted, and the victims for 
sacrifices could find very few purchasers, and that 
this had been going on for a long time.^ 

In 2 Cor. 2 : 14, 15, " Paul says, * Thanks be 
unto God, which always ieadeth us in triumph in 
Christ . . . for we are a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God in them that are being saved, and in them 
that are perishing.' The metaphor was gathered 
from the scene of a Roman triumph, one of the 
most notable events in the old world, where some 
great general, a Caesar or Marius, returning from 
distant scenes of triumph, ascended the Capi- 
toline Hill, amid the plaudits of the assembled 
citizens and the fragrance of sweet odors. Before 
his chariot were paraded captive kings and 
princes ; after it came long lines of prisoners, laden 
with the spoils of war." ^ 

Farrar compares the triumphant progress of 
Christianity, in the midst of deadly opposition, to 
the magnificent description in the Agamemnon of 
i£schylus, of the fire-signals by which the Greek 
hero made known to his queen at Argos the cap- 
ture of Troy. ** The poet tells us how the courier 
flame flashed from mountain to mountain, leap- 
ing over the plains and seas " till it reached bis 
home at Mycenie. So the beacon-lights of Chris- 
tianity flashed from Antioch to Cyprus, to Antioch 
of Pisidia, to Iconium, to Lystra, t<> Derbe, and 
later to Philippi, to Corinth, Athens, and im- 
perial Rome.^ 

*' While timid sailora reef and tack, 
And hug the sheltering lee, 
The boats that bring a wide world back. 
Put bravely out to sea.'* * 

Note IV. One reason for this rapid progress, 
as given by Knowling, lay in the decline of the 



* Orr, Some Neglected Factor* In the Study of the Early 
JProgreu of Christianiti/, pp. 48, 49, etc. (1899). On the 
rapid qiread of Christianity in Asia Minor see, also, Ram- 
say, Cittes and Bishoprics of Phryyia, i. pp. 87, 94, 95, 



1.35-137, and Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 1C1, 
397. 

« F. B. Meyer, in St. Paul. 

« Messages t^ftke Books. « Robert OQbert Welsh. 
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old natnre religion under the influenoe of the 
growth of Roman organization and educational 
influences ; and the consequent preparation of 
mind for receiving new ideas. ** St. Paul came 



preaching a gospel of home life, of Christian 
purity; and wherever higher social ideas had 
already penetrated he found converts disposed to 
follow his teachings as ^ a more excellent way.* ** ^ 



> A^ qfihe AjH>9tles, addittonal note, p. 316. 



CHAPTER 15. 

THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM CONCERNING THE RECEPTION OP THE GENTILES. 



Ths D188EN810K AT Antiogh, 
yen. 1, 2. 



Thb Confsbbngb at Jerusalem, 
vers. 2-21. 



The Decision, vers. 22-29. 



RsoEpnoK AT Antioch, 
yen. 30-35. 



PLANinira a New Caiipaion. 



' Two sources of knowledge of the facts. A. D. 50. 

Critics come from Jerusalem. 
The question at issue. 
The discussion. 
The question ref ened to the church at Jerusalem. 

' The delegation from Antioch. 
Reception at Jerusalem. 
The question stated by both parties. 

iby Peter, 
by Paul and Barnabas, 
by James the brother of our Lord. 



{The decision. 
Appointment of del^fates to Antioch. 
The letter. 



' The meeting of the church. 
The letter read. 
Meetings of fellowship. 
Return of most of the delegates. 

Proposal to revisit the Galatian churches. 
Disagreement between Paul and Barnabas. 
Mission of Barnabas and Mark. 
Mission of Paul and Silas. 



1 And "'certain men^"*'^ came down from Judaea and taught * the brethren, 
VayiSi^" Except ye be •^ circumcised • after the SSl^' of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. 

w Ter. 21. X vers. 8, 22, 28, 36, 40. Bee John 21. 23. y ver. 6. (hi. S. 2. Cp. 1 Cor. 7. 18 St Qtl. 2. 11, 14. 
s oh. 6. 14. Lev. 12. 3. 



THE THBEATE KED D IVISION IN THB 
ANTIOCH CHUBCH, vers. 1, 2. 

Thk Two Sources of Oub Ekowlkdob of 
THIS Event. We have two accounts of the con- 
ference described in this chapter : one by Luke 
(Acts 15 : 1-35), and the other by Paul himself in 
his Epistle to the Galatian churches (Gkl. 2 : 
1-10). Some critics find a difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the two accounts, but the opinion is almost 



unanimous among conservatiye and radical critics 
alike, that the two accounts describe the same 
eTcnt. **The discrepancy is only apparent, and 
disappears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text." 
** I recognize in the language of Paul a lively 
incture from the interior of the same council 
whose external history is recorded in Acts 15.'' ^ 

There are some conflicting views. Professor 
Ramsay identifies Gal. 2 : 1-10 with Acts 11 : 30 ; 



1 Reodall. ** On the whole qinettioa ms Wandt** 1899 
edition, p. 266 ff., ud E^qt^tUor^ 1886(FehniMy, Msreh, 
April, July) for its fnll dJawisrion by Dr. Ssnli^ ud 



Pftrfeaor Bamaay.** Alao Knowling, additional note to 
eh. Ifi, and appendix to Randall on Aci*. 
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2 ^'jSf?SS?~ Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and « ^SStSSSS with 
them/rA«e55?i55«UpSSted that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem unto "" the apostles and elders about this question. 

a rer. 7. b Gp. Oal. 2. 1, 2. e Ten. 4, G, 22, 23. ch. 16. 4. See ch. 5. 12 & 11. 30. 



12 : 25 ; Paulas second visit to Jenisaleni, instead 
of Acts 15. See his St, Paul, ch. vii. This view 
is not generally received with favor. McGiffert 
thinks that the record in Acts 11 : 30 ; 12 : 25, 
and that in Acts 15, are two independent accounts 
of the same visit of Paul to Jerusalem, namely, 
the one described in Qnl. 2 : 1-10 ; and that Luke 
by some misunderstanding supposed them to re- 
fer to two separate events. See his Apostolic Age, 
171 , for a presentation of his views.^ 

1. And certain men which came down from 
Judasa. Perhaps those sent by James (Gal. 2: 12). 
^^ The Jews of Jerusalem were far more ri^d and 
narrow (than the Christians at Autioch) ; and 
when some of them came down on a mission to 
Antioch . . . they were shocked by the state of 
things they found there.'* ''^ Paul calls them in 
Gal. 2 : 4, ^* false brethren unawares brought in, 
who came in privately to spy out our liberty." 

Taught. Imp. were teaching, with continuous 
efforts. Except ye he circumcised after the 
manner of Moses. It was admitted by all parties 
that Grentiles could be saved, but these Jews taught 
that the Gentiles must enter the kingdom of 
salvation not only through Jesus, but also through 
the gate of the Mosaic Law. Paul and the Gen- 
tiles denied this, and contended that the gate of 
faith led directly into the kingdom. 

2. Had no smaU dissension, ardtrtmy lit., a 
standing; then a standing against establLshed 
order or opinions ; and hence an insurrection, a 
strife, one party holding to the established cus- 
toms, and the other opposing them. 

And disputation, (rv(iir^(rfaf, a seeking or 
examining together, a mutual questioning and dis- 
cussion. 

THE QUESTION BEFESSED TO THE CHUECH 
AT JEBUSALEM, vers. 2-5. 

They, the brethren, determined, fra^ay, ar- 
ranged, appointed. In Gal. 2 : 2, it is said that 
Paul went up to Jerusalem on this occasion, ** by 
revelation." But the two statementii are in perfect 
harmony, as in the case described in 13 : 3, 4, 
where in one verse it is said that the church sent 
forth Paul and Barnabas on their mission, and in 
the next verse that they were sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit. Such twofold moving influences 
are common in daily life and in history. It is 



easy to see how the Holy Spirit influenced the 
brethren to settle their differences by referring the 
question to the Jerusalem church, and to appoint 
Paul and Barnabas to represent their side of the 
question, while certain other of them included 
some who would represent the other side. Among 
these leading men was Titus (Gal. 2 : 1), a Gentile 
Christian, who would be a specimen of the con- 
verts among the Gentiles. He was of Greek 
origin, perliaps a native of Antioch, was after- 
wards a companion of Paul in his missionary 
journeys, and to him was written one of PauPs 
epistles. He must have been a man of consider- 
able power. 

Should go up to Jerusalem. Not being able 
to settle the question among themselves, they 
wisely determined to send a strong delegation to 
the mother church, three hundred miles away. 
This was both wise and generous. The church in 
Jerusalem was the most conservative body, under 
the strongest Jewish influences, honored and re- 
spected by all ; and its decision would carry great 
weight with the Jews all over the empire. At 
the same time they were older Christians ; the 
apostles centred there who had personally known 
Jesus and heard his teachings; and they had 
lived under the power of the Holy Spirit. Wise 
advice could therefore be expected there. Confi- 
dence in the righteousness of their cause was 
shown by the willingness of Paul and the Gentile 
Christians to go there for a decision of the vexed 
question. 

Practical Suggestions. 1. Honest differ^ 
ences of opinion on important questions are sure 
to arise among good men, and in the best churches, 
when each party feels sure that it is right, and that 
its view is of vital importance to the kingdom of 
God. Seldom in the churches has there arisen a 
more important and more surpassingly difficult 
question than that which arose in the early 
church and which we are now studying. This 
fact, and the fact that it was settled, and the way 
in which it was settled, are full of encouragement 
and instruction for us.' 

2. Notice the gradual preparation through a 
series of years for the final settlement. It was 
not a lightning flash from a clear sky, nor a snd- 
den earthquake shock. Almost all changes of 
opinion come about in this gradual way, and not 



> Bee Weisattcker, Apostolic Agr, Bk. II. chap. 3, " Paul 
and the Primitive Church," for views which make Actii 
and Oalatiana give contradictory accounts of this event. 

> Bamssy, St. PatU, 15C 



* Compare the Fable of the Knights and the Shield, 
golden on one side and silver on the other. Also in Btil- 
wer's Pilgrims 0/ the Ehine, the apologue called '*The 
Tour of the Virtues." 
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8 They^S?refor«, ''bciiig bi'ought on their way by the chui-ch, ^^^^ passed through 
bothiMiS-lSeia and 8a-ma'rl-a, * declaring the conversion of tlie Gentiles: and 
•^they caused great joy unto all '^ the brethren. 

4 And * when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the church 
and "^ » the apostles and the elders, and ' they reuSS^ all things that God had 
done with them. 

5 But there rose up certain of the ^ sect of the Phar'I-see§ ^? believed, 
8aymg,*'^,Vi™ needful 'to circumcise them, and to ^?i^e"tiiem"* to keep the 
law of Moses. 

d ch. 21. 6. Rom. 15. 24. 1 Cor. 16. 6, 11. 2 Cor. 1. 16. Tit. 3. 13. 3 John 6. Cp. ch. 17. 15. e See ch. 14. 27. 
/ch. 11. 18. g ver. 1. A Cp. ch. 21. 17. i Ter. 2. J See ch. 24. 5. it Ter. 1. / Gal. 5. 3. 



by sudden revolutioiiB which would bring disas- 
ter. The slow settling or rising of continents, 
still going on almost imperceptibly, produces far 
greater effects than the most destructive earth- 
quakes. 

3. Free discussion in a loving, Christian spirit, 
and examination of the facts, a tracing of divine 
providence, an enlight-ened study of the Bible, 
with minds open to the Holy Spirit of truth, will 
lead to peace, to clearer views of truth, to broader 
vision, to sweeter and more perfect harmony. 
Christian discussion is a sign of life. 

To refuse discussion is like sitting on the safety 
Talve of a steam boiler. It will result in explosion 
and destruction. Powder burned loose on the 
lock in the open air makes a great blaze and 
smoke, but does little harm. That powder con- 
fined in a rock produces an earthquake. What- 
ever church or nation attempts to prevent free 
thought and free discussion is living on a vol- 
cano. 

4. Heresies and false doctrines occasion the true 
doctrine to be more carefully discussed, to cast 
off imperfections, and to stand out clearer and 
brighter than ever. This has been the result of 
the great doctrinal conflicts in the church. 

**01d religious factions are volcanoes burned 
out. On the lava and ashes and squalid scoriw of 
old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheer- 
ing vine, and the sustaining com.'' ^ 

^* So far, indeed, as they retain the bitterness, 
the fire and brimstone of personal rancor and 
malignity, they are, and they will be to the end 
of time, the most barren and profitless of all the 
works of man. But if this can be eliminated or 
corrected, it is undeniable, not only that truths of 
various kinds take root and spring up in the soil 
thus formed, but that there is a fruitful and 
useful result produced by the contemplation of 
the transitory character of the volcanic eruptions 
which once seemed to shake the world.'' ^ 

5. Note the kindly spirit in which the discus- 



sion was carried on. Distinguish between peace- 
makers and cumproniisers. 

8. Being brought on their way by the churclL 
That is, attended by some of the members of 
the Antioeh congregation, as a mark of respect. 
Through Phenice and Samaria. It was a jour- 
ney of about three hundred miles southward along 
the coast of tlie Mediterranean, through Tyre and 
Sidon, cities of Phoinicia, where, as well as in 
Samaria, it is probable that Philip had preached 
the gospel. 

Declaring, iK^iriyo^fifyoi, from r,y4ofiai, to liad^ 
8i(£, thoroughly ^ thruuijh the story, ** weighing and 
comparmg facts," and ^fc out of ^ ''^ unfoiiiing them^ 
as soraethii^ tied together or rolled up." ' They 
told the whole story with all its details. They 
caused great joy. At the news of the extensive 
spread of the gospel ; at the new liberty accorded 
to them ; at the new impulse in every direction 
brought by such men. 

4. They were received, iLirfZ^xBriaWy received 
" with a cordial welcome, which they were not 
altogether sure of receiving." * 

Of the church. ' " The whole church is regarded 
as concerned in the matter ; as present at the 
public discussion in ver. 12, and as concurring in 
the decision, ver. 22 (conip. ver. W) ; the de- 
cree is is.s!ied by the apostles and elders, ver. 23." *» 

They declared, itrfiyytiKav, rehearsed. Tlie 
verb means to report, to briny back tidings^ " used 
of messengers reporting what they had seen or 
heard.'* This was apparently in an informal 
popular meeting. 

All things. They gave an account of their 
missionary work, and the wonderful ingatherings 
of Gentiles into the church, and the marvellous 
change made in the character and lives of these 
converted heathen. That God had done with 
ihem. They gave all the glory to God, where it 
belonged. 

6. But there rose up, in the assembly, to pro- 
test against what Paul had done and said. They 



1 Edmmid Borke. 

* Dean Arthur P. Stanley. 



» See Thayer's Oreek-EnglUh T^z. of N. T. 
« M. R. Vincent. 6 Knowling. 
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were impelled to correct the errors of the mie- 
sionaries. Apparently they demanded that Titus 
should he circumcised and become a Jewish prose- 
lyte (Gal. 2 : 3). 

Of the MCt, alp4<r€ecs. Our word "" heresy ** is a 
transcript of the Greek, from alp4ofiai^ to choose. 
Hence, a chosen opinion^ one dilfereut from the 
common opinion, a sect or school. 

Saying, bringing forward their views, as others 
of the same sect had done in Autioch ; and per- 
haps through some of the delegates from that 
city. 

In the interval between the first reception 
of the deputation and the public conference de- 
scribed in ver. (>, and onward, without doubt 
occurred the private interview described in Gal. 2 : 
2, 9, between Paul and Barnabas, and *' the more 
influential members of the Christian community, 
and especially with James, Peter, and John, the 
great apostles and * pillars ^ of the church.^ ^ 

*^ And I went up by revelation, and communi- 
cated unto them that gospel wliich I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately," or (as tlie 
words may equally well mean) especially ^*to 
them which were of i*eputatiou, lest by any means 
I should run, or had run, in vain." It was both 
natural and wise that a few of the leaders should 
talk over the question freely and quietly by them- 
selves. They would thus be more likely to come 
to an agreement, and could best guide the church 
as a whole, when the more intense Jews took the 
floor. 

Thb Condition of Affairs. Tlie church 
had been in existence for about twenty years. 

It had extended over Palestine, Phienicia, Da- 
mascus, Antioch, Cyprus, and !South Galatia in 
Asia Minor. 

Its numbers had become quite large, and their 
influence was a positive force. 

It included Jews, proselytes, Grecianized Jews, 
and Gentiles. 

The Threatenf.d Division. The disciples 
naturally and gradually tended to form into two 
classes. 

1. The Christian Jews of all kinds, and the 
Gentile proselytes who had l)ecome Jews, accept- 
ing their ritual and laws and hopes. 

2. The Gentile Christians, who accepted Jesus 
as their Saviour, but refused to submit to the 
peculiar rites of Jewish life. 

These two classes were separated by a great 
social and religious barrier built up from the Jew- 
ish training and expectations and promises, and 
from their law and ritual, intensified by their 
own interpretations, which prevented them from 
intimate association witli the Gentiles. There 
was real danger of a permanent separation into 
two great parties, with a constant wai'fare be- 
tween them. 



it 



Communion with those whom every Jew had 
long regarded as unclean must have given serious 
offence to many pious Christians from the b<^in- 
niug. The truth is, the momentous consequences 
of the new departure were slow in manifest- 
ing themselves. For some years the mass of 
the church still belonged to the circumcision; 
and the Gentile Christians formed too insignifi- 
cant a minority to excite religious jealousy, or 
threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jew- 
ish brethren. The success of Paul's preaching 
first opened raen^s eyes to the magnificent future 
of the Gentile church. Then for the first time 
devout Gentiles pressed into the church in num- 
bers that threatened to swamp the Jewish sec- 
tion; and the alarming prospect of a Gentile 
church, raised by baptism to the same privileges 
in the sight of God, but free from the obligations 
of the law, roused Jewish Christians to urge the 
value, if not the necessity, of circumcision, as the 
seal of the baptismal covenant. The church was 
on the brink of a formidable schism ; for the 
mother church of Antioch under the leadership 
of Paul and Barnabas adopted the cause of Gen- 
tile liberty, while the enormous preponderance of 
the circumcision in the church of Jerusalem made 
it a stronghold of the Judaizing party.** ^ 

The Question at Issue. The burning ques- 
tion was WHETHER THE GeNTILESMUST BECOME 

Jewish proselytes, and submit to the Jew- 
ish CEREMONIAL LAW IN ORDER TO BE SAVED. 

1 . This did not involve that the Jews should 
give up their peculiar ceremonies, and cease to 
be Jews in order to be Christians. 

2. It did involve the relation of the Grentile to 
the Jewish Christians, in their social life, and 
unity in partaking of the Lord*s Supper. 

.'{. It involved the relation of the Gentile Chris- 
tians to the heathen people aroimd them, and 
what they could present to them as the condi- 
tions of salvation. 

4. It involved the true doctrine of salvation; 
what it is to be saved, and how to be saved. 

T). It involved the unity of the church, and 
whether Christianity should be merely a Jewish 
sect, or a world-wide religion. 

6. It involved the true interpretation of the 
promises of God to the Jews, of the prophecies of 
the Messiah, and the triumph of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The Jewish Answer and Argumrnt. The 
Jewish Christians insisted that the Gentile Chris- 
tians must become Jevrish proselytes in order to 
be saved and belong to the kingdom of God. 

1 . Because the Jews were the chosen people of 
God, their religion was given them by God him- 
self, and they were the divinely instituted kin^ 
dora of God. 

2. Jesus himself, the Son of Crod, the latest 
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6 And "• the * apostles and the elders were^ffiered together '**' to consider of this 
matter. 

7 And when there had been much "q^SlJjfe, Peter rose up, and said unto 
them, ^*°Breth5ln^'*"' ye know how that a good while ago God made choice 
among y?u/ that t^^rmoShlhelSSlS should hear ^ the word of the « gospel, and 
believe. 



m Cp. Ten. 12, 25. 
20.24. 



i ver. 2. n ver. 2. o ch. 10. 20. p Cp. Eph. 1. 13 A Col. 1. 5 & 1 Thett. 1. 5. q ch. 



revelation from God, was a Jew, who kept the 
Jewish hiw, preached to the Jews, declared that 
not a jot or tittle of the law should fail till all was 
fulfilled. 

3. All the promises of the Messiah, of the re- 
demption of the world, of the enlargement of the 
kingdom of God, were made to the Jews. The 
forces of the (rentiles were to come to them ; 
"The sons of the strangers shall hnild np thy 
walls ; ** " The nation and the kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish " (Isa. GO). 

4. Again, there was a great social and religions 
barrier between Jews and Gentiles, which made 
it exceedingly difficult for them to live and work 
together as brethren in the same churches. The 
Gentiles must become Jews, or the Jews must 
break the divine commands. " The nearest par- 
allel we can find to this barrier between the Jews 
and Gentiles is the institution of caste among the 
ancient populations of India.** 

5. Thus while the Gentiles could easily become 
Jews, and the Jewish Christians desired the Gen- 
tiles to be saved, yet the Antioch plan seemed to 
take away the foundations of their religion, of 
the Bible, of the kingdom of God, of the hope of 
the world. It was lazness, apostasy, unpatriot- 
ism, irreligion, an insult to their past history and 
to God. 

The Gentile Answer and Argument. Paul 
and the Gentile church stood on the negative ; 
the Gentiles do not need to become Jews in order 
to be saved and belong to the kingdom of God. 

1. The one condition the gospel laid down was 
faith in Jesus, producing a new heart and a new 
Ufe. 

2. Ceremonies and ritual may be helpful, and 
any one is at liberty to use them, but to make 
them essential to salvation, and require them of 
all disciples, was to subvert the central principle 
and power of the gospel. 

3. It was to take away ** the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God." The Jews had perfect liberty 
of action, and could, like Paul and the other 
apostles, keep the whole Jewish law. But the 
entiles, too, had liberty, and no one had a right 
to force any form or rite as essential to salvation. 

4. The nnneoessary burden of the Jewi 



t AbboU. 



(wiskjimL wai 



was a hindrance to the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. 

THE CONFEBENGE AT JEBUSALEM, 

vers. 6-21. 

6. The apostles and elden came together, 
after the private conference referred to in PauVs 
account in Gal. 2 : 2, of whom he says : ^* They 
who seemed to be somewhat added nothing to 
me " (G^. 2 : 6), that is, they were unable to bring 
to him any new suggestions or reasons, which he 
had not thought of before. **The conference 
consisted not only of these, but as the language 
of ver. 12, * cUl the multitude^'' implies, the laity of 
the church generally were present ; and the lan- 
guage of yer. 22, *then pleased it the apoetles 
and elders, wiOi the whole church^^ implies that 
they participated in the final action ; while the 
language of ver. 19 seems to imply that James, 
as president of the council, formally announced 
the decision." ^ ** The council was probably of 
a much more representative character than has 
been usually supposed. The church of Antioch, 
in the persons of Paul and Barnabas, represented 
the thoughts and feelings of far distant Gentile 
churches. The church of Jerusalem, again, re- 
presented the thoughts and feelings, not merely of 
the Palestine Jews, but of the Jews scattered over 
the whole known world. The Hebrew Christians 
of Jerusalem and of the Holy Land were only a 
portion of that community of believers which 
made up the Jerusalem church. . . . Such an 
assembly only could have put out authoritatively 
decrees at once so practical and conciliatory, and 
at the same time acceptable to all except those 
bigoted and fanatical Jews who wished to exclude 
every Gentile soul from all religious privileges in 
this life, and from all share of blessedness in the 
life to come." 2 

Peter's Contribution to the Discussion. 
7. And when there had been xnuoh disputing, 
ffv^TiT-fiattos, the same word as disputation in 
verse 2, which see. Discussion ^ debcUing^ better 
express the idea. There was a general, earnest, 
vigorous discussion, the case of Titus being a con- 
crete example of the underlying principle. This 
waa the wise way. Then when every one had 
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8 And God, "^ which knoweth the hS^ ' bare them witness, ' giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as SSdid unto us ; 

9 And heSde-no ^ffiSSSSi between us and them, "a^gSSf their hearts •'by- 
faith. 

10 Now therefore why * tempt ye €k)d, "umt^ihoaid put a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples, which ' neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

n 13,^4- a-^A KaIiava 4-Viof tbrooKb the grmoe of the Lord Jesus Christ we tliAll be MTOd^eren ^a 

JbUt "we Deueve mat wesliAUTbe8ftTedUiroiish«UiegraoeoftheLordJesiis,»iiillkeiiuuuier AS 

they. 

12 '^jSSa all the multitude kept silence*; and t^^bS^SSi^ Barnabas and Paul 
'^ reb^iSSSg what °riSSr and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. 



rch. 1.24. «eh. 14. 3. / ch. 10. 44, 47 & 11. 16, 17. Cp. ver. 28 ft ChO. 8. 2. « oh. It 12. Bom. 3. 22-24. 
Eph. 3. 6. Op. ch. 10. 28, 34. v Ps. 51. 10. Cp. ch. 26. 18 ft 2 Cor. 7. 1 ft 1 Pot. l.«22. lo See oh. 10. 43. x Ps. 
10. 14. Issi. 7. 12. Cp. ch. 5. 9 ft 1 Cor. 10. 9 ft Heb. 3. 9, a/. yOtl. 6. 1. Cp. Tor. 28. s Cp. ICstt. 11. 28 ft 
23. 4 ft Luko 11. 46. a Cp. ch. 16. 31. b Eph. 2. 6, 8. 2 Tim. 1. 9. Tit. 2. 11 ft 3. 7. Cp. Bom. 3. 24 ft 1 Thess. 
6. 9. e Bom. 6. 15. d yer. 4. See ch. 14. 27. 



expressed his mind, the leaders Bummed up the 
ailgiiments, and their speeches alone are reported. 
Pet«r roM up. He naturally took the lead. He 
had personal preeminence and influence, as one 
of those most intimately acquainted with Jesus. 

And said unto them. Peter's arg^ument was 
founded on facts and experience, and was un- 
answerable. 

First. He was directed by Qod himself 
through voice and yision and symbol to receive 
the Gentiles, as in the case of Cornelius. 

A good while ago. About ten years. 

Second. God endorsed the reception of the 
Gentiles by giving: them the Holy Spirit. 

8. Ood, which knoweth the hearts, 6 Kap- 
iioyv^hmiSf The Heart-Knower ; and therefore 
there can be no mistake in his witnessing that 
the Gentiles had new hearts as really as the 
Jews. 

Oiling them the Holy Ghost. The highest 
and most distinctive gift he ever bestowed upon 
the disciples of Jesus ; showing no difference be- 
tween believing Gentiles and believing Jews. 

Third. Faith produced precisely the same 
moral effects in both, fitting both alike for the 
kingdom of heaven. If the Gentiles actually 
were in the kingdom, who had a right to drive 
them out from the church, its earthly form ? 

9. No difference. No distinction. 
Purifying their hearts by faith in Jesus. 

This was the object and aim of faith. 

Fourth. The Jews have no right to put on 
the Gentiles a yoke which God has not put on 
them, and from which they themselves wish to 
be relieved. 

10. Why tempt ye God. That is, '* distrust 
Qod or test his power presumptuously.*' A case 



is described in Ex. 17 : 1-7. It is to demand that 
God should fulfil his promises to those to whom 
they are not made, and in cironmstances in which 
they do not apply, or else appear to have dis- 
honored his Word. In the present case it was 
putting God to the proof whether he had not ad- 
mitted persons to the church who ought not to 
be in the fold. 

To put a yoke. Not tempting God to put, but 
by yourselves putting.^ 

Neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. 
The yoke was the keeping of the rites and cere- 
monies of the Jewish law, with all the additions 
and interpretations and rules with which the 
Pharisees had encumbered them, and all this as a 
means of salvation. The burdens were unbear- 
able in themselves, but still more when the keep- 
ing of them perfectly was the essential condition 
of being saved. 

The Conclusion is that (^entiles and Jews are 
saved in the same way through Jesus Christ. 

11. Through the grace, iiik tjjs x^^'f'os, the 
free grace of Qod expressed by his sendmg Jesus, 
and the free grace of Jesus in coming, teaching, 
dying to save us. We, Jews, even as they, the 
(^entiles. Salvation for all is the gift* of God's 
love, and comes to none through ceremonial 
observances. This verse gives the last recorded 
words of Peter in the Acts. 

Paul and Barnabas contributb an Argu- 
ment FROM their MiSSIONART EXPERIENCE. 

12. Then all the mnltitode kept silence. The 
address of Peter had quieted the prevailing discus- 
sions and the buzz of conversation, and a silence 
fell on all the assembly ; so that they gave perfect 
attention to Barnabas and Paul while declaring, 
i^nyovnivw^ relating in fuU, unfolding the com- 



i On this use of the infinitive, see Burton's New Tett, Moodi and TeiuM, p. 151. 
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16 : 13-16. 



13 And after they had held their peace, ' James answered, saying, ^'*'°5reuIlSI**^ 
hearken unto me : 

H^'lJyS'eoS hath ?e*SS5^ how ^flSt'ooS"* did visit the Gentiles, to take out of 
them 'f a people for his name. 

15 And to this agree the words of the prophets ; as it is written, 

16 * After tbeJS/*thing« I will return. 

And I will build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen; ^^^^'^ 
And I will build again the ruins thereof, 
And I will set it up : 



« Bee ch. 12. 17. /2 Pet 1. 1 (mg.). Cp. rer. 7. g Cp. ch. 18. 10 & Dent. 7. 6 & laai. 43. 21 & Rom. 9. 2^26. 
A Cited from Amos 9. 11, 12. Cp. Jer. 12. 15. 

looked upon or qfter^ looked upon in order to 
help. 

A people for his name, a people who should be 
called by his name, and therefore should belong 
to him as his own people. Or for his name may 
be an expression for *^for himself." But the 
meaning is the same. 

16. And to thiB fact rehearsed by Peter, agree 
the words of the prophets, one of whom is 
cited as an example. 

As it is written in Amos 9 : 11, 12. Taken 
with some variations from the Greek Septnagint 
version. 

*'What an unspent vitality there was in the 
seed-thought of God, buried in Amos centuries 
before, that it should spring up in the Spirit- 
wanned mind of James at this crisis." * 

16. After this, /icr^ raOro, qfter these things, 
after the predicted chastisement of Israel, by the 
destruction of the temple, and captivity of the 
nation. In Amos the expression both in Hebrew 
and Greek is '" in that day," the day of return 
from captivity which was completed in Messianic 
times.* 

And wiU build again the tabernacle of David, 
the kingdom and nation which bad been destroyed 
like a hut or temporary structure of boughs (such 
as were used at the feast of tabernacles), scat- 
tered by a whirlwind. 

I wiU buUd again. Begun in the Return, and 
to be completed in Christ.® 

Set it np as a new and perfect building, like 



plete narrative. Miracles, arifitUt, signs, and 
wonders, r^para, marvels, something so strange as 
to cause it to be observed, and attended to carefuUy, 
from rripdu, to attend to, to keep, to watch. 

Among the Gentiles, just as Jesus had wrought 
among the Jews, and also the Gentilee. The 
argument here, as in Peter*s address, was that 
God himself, the God who had given the law to 
the Jews, had endorsed their position with the 
greatest emphasis. To oppose it was to fight 
against God. Barnabas and Paul made no appli- 
cation, as they were practically on trial, but 
simply testified to the facts. 

James, the Lokd^s Brother, makes the 
Concluding Argument. 18. After they, Paul 
and Barnabas, had held their peace, ceased 
speaking. 

James, the broUier of our Lord (Gal. 1 : 19).^ 
He is called in ecclesiastical history the Bishop of 
Jerusalem.* 

Answered, saying.' James* speech is divided 
into two parts. 

First. The Jewish prophets endorsed the 
position of Peter and Paul. 

14. Simeon. The old Hebrew form of Simon, 
used here naturally by James, who was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. The same form is found in 
2 Pet. 1 : 1, in the original. This was Peter^s 
original name, while Peter was the name given 
him by Christ. 

Qod . . . did visit. James plainly sees the 
hand of Qod in Peter's course. Visit, hrtaKr^oro, 



1 See HMtings' Bib. Die., *' James*' (3), and ** Bre- 
thren of oar Lord." 
s Bee Bueebins* Eedesiaslieal History, 2 : 23. 
* GomfNure Homer*a deacription of Patrodus : — 

** And ■traight Fstrocliu rose, 
The genial comrade, who amid the atrife 
Of kinga, and war of angry utterance. 
Held even halanoe to hia outraged f rienda 
Heart true, yet ever atrove with kindly words 
To hnah the Jarring diaoord, urging peace." 

« Biahop H. W. Warren. 



• Bee Brigga* Mextiamc Prophfcy, 163; and Eder- 
Bheim*8 Jems the Me»nnh, ii. 73 K 

" When Aaayria waa deatroyed, it waa cut down like a 
fir tree, from the atump of wliich no new ahoot ariaea. 
When Judah waa deatroyed it waa like an oak tree, of 
which only the atump waa left, but from the oak, as from 
the cheatnut treea in the lawn by my study windows, 
there come new shoota which may grow larger than tlie 
original treea. This new ahoot was Israel after the exile, 
which waa attain cut down ; but from it grew the King- 
dom of Christ far larger, more powerful, more glorioua 
than the original Kingdom, from which it was an offahoot, 
by a new graft through Jeaua Christ. 



16 : 17-20. 
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17 That the residue of men •' ^)^ seek after the Lord, 
And all the Gentiles, ^ upon whom my name is called, 
Saith the Lord, who 1S2!iu/ these things' 

18 *^'*^''" ^*^^lS?o5S ^' ***• '*'**'*'" from the beginning of the world. 

19 Wherefore ' my jiSSSnSt is, that we trouble not them which from among the 
Gentiles -""{SS*^ to God; 

20 But that we write unto them, " that they abstain from the *" pollutions of 
idols, and {KS ** fornication, and teiSSfL « strangled, and {fSS ^ blood. 

i Gp. ch. 17. 27. J ImO. 43. 7. Jer. 14. 9. Dan. 9. 19. James 2. 7 (mg.). k Cp. laai. 46. 21. / Cp. ver. 28. 
m See ch. 14. 15. n ch. 21. 25. o Cp. Ter. 29 & Esek. 4. 13, 14 & Dan. 1. 8 & Mai. 1. 7, 12 & Tobit 1. 10, 11. 

p Wtod. 14. 26, 27. 1 Cor. 10. 7, 8. Rer. 2. 14, 20. Bee 1 Cor. 6. 18. q See Ley. 3. 17. 



the rude fishennan^s hut in Goethe^a Tale of 
TaUsy transformed into a silver temple of exqui- 
site workmanship.^ ** St. James saw the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy in the King^dom of Christ 
erected on the day of Pentecost.'* 

17. One great object of the restoration was that 
the residae of men, all those outside of the Jew- 
ish nation, might seek after the Lord. 

And aU the GentUes, upon whom my name 
is caUed, as, for instance, in baptism. The hea- 
then who remain heathen are not part of the re- 
stored kingdom, but all who believe in Him, 
worship Him, belong to Him, are welcomed into 
its membership and privileges. The Dispersion 
among the Gentiles was a preparation for this 
ingathering. 

Saith the Lord, who doeth aU these things. 
He not only foretold them, but is actually bring- 
ing them to pass. 

18. Known onto Gkxl, etc. ''This clause is 
not adopted from Amos, but added by the 
speaker. Tlie prophet had declared these things 
to be the Lord's doing, the apostle adds that they 
were also known unto him from the beginning^ t. e., 
foreknown and preordained, intimating thereby 
that it was Ckxl^s eternal purpose thus to bring 
the Gentiles eventually into his kingdom through 
the agency of his chosen people." ^ The R. V. 
connects this verse with the previous one, — 
'' Saith the Lord who maketh all these things 
known from the beginning of the world,*' by the 
prophecies foretelling them. The K. V. margin 
reads, ** Who doeth these things which were 
known,** with essentially the meaning given by 
Rendall above. 

Second. St. James shows what he regards as 
the best practical settlement of the question. 

19. Wherefore my sentence is, ^7^ icpiViv, / 
decide^ I am of opinion^ in view of all that has 
been said. He, as president of the Council, sums 
up the discussion, proposing a practical solution 
of the difficulty. 

That we trouble not them by trying to compel 



them to become Jews as well as Christians. '' It 
may be possible to press the irofM^, ' not to trouble 
farihtr,'' t. e., by anything more than he is about 
to mention, or in their conversion to God.** ^ 

20. But that we write nnto them, ^iri^rctXai, 
to semi to, as a letter. The corresponding noon is 
iiri<rro\'fi, of which our ** Epistle *' is a tranaliterar 
tion. 

That they abstain ftom. The four prohibitions 
which follow naturally fall into two groups. 

First Group. 1. From pollutions of idols. 

2. From fornication. 

These are sins in themselves, and those to which 
Christians in contact with the Gentiles would be 
especially exposed. In the decree actually sent 
(ver. 29) instead of pollutions, iLKKrynfidrotyj con- 
taminations^ pollutions (akin to ixivtm, to besmear), 
the word used is ci8»Ao0<rra»v, things sacrificed to 
idols, the flesh of animals offered to idols, and then 
eaten at feasts in honor of the idols, or sold in the 
market for others to eat. It would appear as if this 
expression was put into the decree instead of the 
word James used, in deference to the feelings of 
the stricter Jews that there was great danger in 
eating things offered to idols from the great temp- 
tation it would bring of becoming polluted thereby, 
even though it might not be a sin in itself. 

The two prohibitions in this group *^ directly 
attacked the idolatrous feasts and licentious plea- 
sures by which votaries were attracted to inanv 
heathen temples. They differed from the Chris- 
tian law of undeauness which Paul developed a 
few years later out of his Master*s teaching ; for 
while he condemned fornication as essentially un- 
clean, he pronounced meats to be utterly indif- 
ferent, save so far as any conscience was affected 
by the act of eating. But for the present he ac- 
cepted these rules as a proper sacrifice to the con- 
science of Jewish brethren and the peace of the 
church.** ^ But the pollution of idols was forbid- 
den by an eternal principle, to Jews and Gentiles 
alike. 

The eating of meats offered to idols meant far 



1 See Carlyle's Estayt for the best Interpretation. 



s Bendall. 



* KnowUng. 
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16 : 21, 22. 



21 For Moses from%^iSSS»oto\<i hath in every city them that preach him, *■ being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath. ^^' 

22 Then ut^^gSijdto the ' apostles and the elders, with the whole church, to 
"^"iSSST" men out of their ®^ company, and aend them to Antioch with Paul and 
Bar'na-bas ; namely, Ju'dSs ■"SSST* ' b^'SSiSS; and « Sl'ias, chief men among ' the 
brethren : 

r ch. 13. 15. 2 Cor. 3. 14, 15. Gp. oh. 13. 27. s rer. 2. t Gp. ch. 1. 23. tt See 1 Pet. 6. 12. r ver. 1. 



more than merely eating at home meat sold in 
the markets that had been a part of the sacrifices 
to idols. ^* The inspired framers of these primi- 
tive decrees well knew that *' an idol was nothing 
in the world, and that there was none other God 
bnt one ; * but they knew, too, that the idol- 
worship of the first century of our era, the age 
in which they lived, poisoned the whole life of 
society in Greece, in Italy, in the East.'' Licen- 
tiousness '* was associated with much of the cur- 
rent idol- worship of the day,'' which *' glorified 
sexual vice with the halo of a sacred sanction." ^ 
Lecky, in his History of European Morals^ says 
that courtesans were the priestesses of the temple 
of Venus, and that many leading cities were made 
famous for the schools of vice which grew up under 
the shadow of the temples.^ ^* St. Paul (in 1 Cor. 
6 : 15 and 1 Thess. 4 : 3) shows us the terrible risks 
to which Christian morality was exposed, risks 
enhanced by the fact that the heathen view of 
impurity was so lax throughout the Roman Em- 
pire." * " Not even Socrates, the best of aU 
heathen teachers, forbade it." '^ The heart of the 
Roman Empire under the Caesars was a pen of 
stagnant waters." *' It was Rome at the epoch 
of her most gorgeous gluttonies and her most 
gilded rottenness."^ On the other hand, the 
Levitical law was very strict. 

The Second Gbotjp. 1. From things stran- 

gldd. 
8. From blood. 

Blood was forbidden to the Jews by the Leviti- 
cal law (Lev. 3: 17 ; 17 : 10-14), because blood was 
the life, the sacred symbol of sacrifice, and of 
purification from sin. '"' Without the shedding of 
blood there was no remission " (Heb. 9 : 22). The 
blood of the sacrificed animal was the symbol 
pointing to the blood of Jesus shed on the cross 
for the remission of sin. But among the Gentiles 
it was, in various forms, a delicacy ; they were 
** accustomed to drink blood mingled with wine 
at their sacrifices. ' ' ^ Therefore, in churches com- 
posed of both Jews and Gentiles, social and bro- 
therly intercourse would be impossible unless the 
latter abstained from it also. 



Things strangled. "The flesh of such ani- 
mals as were killed in snarra, and whose blood 
was not poured forth, was forbidden to the Israel- 
ites," ^ for the same reasons that blood was for- 
bidden. 

Note 1. This conference teaches that salva- 
tion is not dependent on forms of any kind, but 
on a living faith in Jesus that produces a new life. 

2. The Jewish Christians jrield everything pos- 
sible for the sake of the unity of the church, and 
take away every possible barrier between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians as to mutual intercourse. 

3. The Gentiles are also to deny themselves, and 
in courtesy to give up something in view of the 
position and legal customs of the Jews. The re- 
strictions in the second group, and some of those 
that in practical life were connected with meat 
offered to idols, were temi)orary, and intended to 
meet the necessities of Christian intercourse at the 
time, in avoiding temptation, and in making so- 
cial and Christian life possible between Jews and 
Gkntiles. 

4. Bnt the principle of courtesy, of denying self 
for the good of others, of yielding the unessential 
to the weakness or even prejudices of others, — 
this is eternal. 

5. Finally, the Gentiles were requested to re- 
member the poor at Jerusalem (Gal. 2 : 10), as 
they had already done. Thus they would prove 
their kindly feeling and the nnity of love. 

21. For Moses of old time, 4k y^y^&v iipxaivv, 
from ancient generations^ referring back to the 
days of the Dispersion of the Jews by captivity. 

Hath in every city them that preach hinu 
The bearing of this fact upon the decision of the 
question seems to be that the things forbidden 
were constantly brought before the Jews from 
sabbath to sabbath as divine commands, so that 
they could not conscientiously have the needful 
social and church fellowship with the Gentiles, 
unless these would be willing to yield to the re- 
quest of the decree. Or " the Gentile proselytes 
could 1( ng ago in the synagogues have been ac- 
quainted week by week with the spirit and enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law, and they would thus be 



1 Schaff. 

* Ckmybeare and HowBon, chap. 4. HoTmoe*a SoHrex^ 
1 : 2, 31 ; Terence's Adeiphi, 1 : 2, 21 ; Cicero's Pro 
CtBiiOf 20, 



' Knowling. 

* Farrar. 

<> Compare Homer's Odyuey^ XVIII. 44, etc. 

« Gloag. 
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23 And they wrote %'«r by them, •'^^^'tw manner; .r^^ie apostles and 1»^iS?r^ bre- 
thren '««''«»*«*^ unto "^ the brethren which are of the Gentiles in An'tl-5ch and 

Syrl-a and Cl-irgia; -greeting: 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard* that * certain which went out from us " have 

troubled you with words, SUbvertmg your souls'; ~^^' rem«,rbeclrcamci«d,andkeeplhe 

'*''* to whom we gave no "'*^* commandment; 

25 It seemed good unto us, ^^^JSlSJS''** one ' accord, to 'Sgo2?lf? men and .end 
tiiem unto you with our "beloved Bar^na-bSs and Paul, 

26 *Men that have ''hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore ** Ju'das and SlISs, who themiSwilSiISsiiaii tell JSS the 
same things by word of mouth. 

28 For it seemed good ' to the Holy Ghost, and ^ to us, ^ to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary things ; 

* ▼«. 2. IT ch. 23. 26. Jaroea 1. 1. Cp. 2 John 10, 11. z rer. 1. Cp. CM. 2. 4 & 6. 12 & Tit. 1. 10. y OftL 
1. 7 A; 5. 10. « See ch. 1. 14. a Cp. 2 Pet. 3. 15. b ch. 9. 23-25 A 14. 19. Cp. 2 Maoc. 14. 38. c Cp. ch. 
20. 24 & 21. 13 & 2 Cor. 4. 11 & 1 John 3. 16. d vera. 22, 32. e Cp. ver. 8 <& ch. 5. 32 & John 16. 13 & 1 Cor. 7. 40. 
/ Cp. Ter. 19. g Cp. ver. 10 & Rev. 2. 24. 



more easily inolined to take upon themselves the 
few elementary precepts laid down in the decree 
of the Jerusalem church, so as to avoid any seri- 
ous cause of ofiFence to their Jewish-Christian 
brethren.'^ i 

THB BBCISIOH, AND LETTEB TO ANTIOCH, 

vers. 22-29. 

82. The decision was unanimous in accordance 
with the recommendation of James. With the 
whole chnroh, not merely the leaders. 

To send choten men, to choose and then send 
men out of their own company. 

They sent a delegation and a letter. The letter 
stated clearly their decision ; the delegation gave 
dignity and force to the letter, and confirmed the 
reports of Paul and Barnabas, so that there could 
be no possible feeling that the report was colored 
by their previous opinions. Judas tumamed (or 
called) Banabas, son of Sabas or Sabbas. In 
Acts 1 : 23 a Joseph Barsabas is named as the 
alternate with Matthias am a candidate for the 
apostleship in place of Judas. This Judas Bar- 
sabas may have been bis brother, and hence one 
who had personally known Jesus. Silas, probably 
a shortened form of Silvanus. He became PauVs 
companion in his next missionary journey (ver. 40). 
He is referred to in Acts 16: 19, 25, 29 ; 17 : 4, 
10, 14 ; 18 : 5 ; 2 Cor. 1 : 19 ; 1 Thess. 1:1; 
2 Thess. 1 : 1 ; 1 Pet. 5 : 12. 

28. Send greeting, x^^P*^^^ rejoice^ hail, wel- 
come, the usual Greek salutation. Joy be with 
you. Compare our good-by (good = God, by = be 
with you) and farewell. Of all the epistles that 
of James alone begins with this word xa/pctr; 



suggesting that James himself made the draft 
of this letter. 

24. Certain which went out from us, and 
therefore for whom we seem to be in a measure 
responsible, and whose teachings we would now 
correct. Subverting, iufa<rKtvd(oyr€s, from &i^ 
up, and (TKtvoSj a xUensil ; to pack up utensils or 
baggage in order to move to another place ; hence, 
a general overturning, dismantling, as a house, 
or plundering a town or field. A very expressive 
metaphor for the general upsetting and unsettling 
of the disciples' minds and consciences. 

To whom we gave no such commandment. 
They went on their own responsibility, and did 
not represent the church. 

25. Being assembled with one accord, y^vo* 
fjLtvoit 6fioBvfxai6y, having become qfone mind, hav- 
iny come to one accord. 

Our beloved Barnabas and Paul. Thus show- 
ing to the Antioch church in what high esteem 
the Jerusalem church held these men. There 
may have been need of this commendation on ac- 
count of a Judaizing element in that church who 
would naturally disparage Paul and Barnabas. 

26. Men that have hazarded their lives. 
They rec<^ized the courage and heroism of the 
two missionaries, and perhaps all the more on 
account of John Mark's report of the dangers on 
account of which he had returned. This fact in 
their lives proved their sincerity and worthiness. 

27. We have sent, etc. Judas and Silas would 
tell the whole story of the conference, and would 
speak with the authority of the church they re- 
presented. 

28. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, who. 



1 Knowling. 
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16 : 29-34. 



29 * That ye abstain * from vSu^t^tinLi to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication: from which if ye keep yourselves, ^t shall ?» 
well* with you. ' Fare ye well. 

30 So they, when they were dismissed, ^^^^ came down to Antioch; and ^^''""^^y 
di?i?iK gathered the multitude together, they delivered the epistle; 

31 ASd'^ when they had read' n. they rejoiced for the consolation. 

32 And Ju'das and Silas, * being rteffi^l5liaii*p?o';^h;S the brethren 
with many words, and "* confirmed theiS*. 

33 And after they had lSStionie7i,Se'KS?e, they were diU,\S^ "in peace from tlic 

brethren unto tUoie that hacf wnt them forth. 
34 SotwlU«««li«,ltpl»«d811«to.b.delhe«*UI. 



A See Ter. 20. 
k See ch. 13. 1. 



<ch. 21. 25. 1 Oor. 8. 1, 4, 7, 10 A; 10. 19. Rev. 2. 14, 20. j ch. 23. 30 (mg.). 2Hacc.ll. 21. 
I Ter. 1. m See ch. 14. 22. n Oen. 26. 29. Heb. 11. 31. Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 11. 



by what he had done for the Gentiles by apostles 
who were filled with the Holy ISpirit, showed as 
plainly as actions could speak what the divine 
will was. The decision was not merely man^s 
opinion, but was inspired by God. And to US 
who accepted the result thus inspired, and were 
heartily convinced that it was right. Wliat could 
convince them ought to convince and satisfy the 
church everywhere. These necessary things, 
not necessarily as conditions of salvation, but 
necessary for right conduct toward the heathen, 
and necessary for the unity and mutual inter- 
oourse of Jews and Gentiles. 

29. That ye abstain from. Here follow the 
four restrictions named in the speech of James.^ 

Ye shaU do weU, it will be well for you and for 
the whole church. 

Fare ye weU, Kf^taaee. Be strong, Prosper, 
Farewell, the usual formula in closing a letter.^ 

BEGEFnOH OF THE DELEGATES AKD THE 
BECBEE AT ANTIOCH, vers. ;K)-»r>. 

80. When they were dismissed. '' Probably 
there was a formal and solemn dismissal on the 
part of the church, as when Paul and Barnabas 
were sent forth on their missionary journey (Acts 
13:3)."« 

They deliyered the epistle, iw49wKav. The 
word denote.H to give over into the hands of another, 
to sttrrender a trust, 

81. Whic^, better And, 8^, corresponding with 
"80,'V*»'o2»''Of ver. 30.* 



They rejoiced for the consolation, wapaxx-fiafi, 
the abstract noun corresponding to vapaicAi^ros, 
the Con{forter of John 14 ; from wapd, to the sidt of, 
and icaXcw. to call, or summon, for comfort or help, 
as an advocate, counsellor, comforter, like the 
influential friends at Home who stood beside one 
accused before the courts, and used their rank, 
wealth, character, and power in aiding, strength- 
ening, and encouraging the prisoner. It is not the 
taking away altogether of sorrow, but transform- 
ing and transfiguring it, and compelling it to be- 
stow blessings otherwise impossible. It is not so 
much soothing as strengthening, inspiring, invig- 
orating. It is the imparting of courage and fresh 
life. 

** A shivering man may be wrapped in blan- 
kets, brought to the fire, and so warmed for a time. 
That is our conception of * comforting.* His 
yital forces may be stimulated and increased till 
they drive away the chill and conquer the cold. 
That is the New Testament idea of ^ com- 
forting.* "« 

82. Ezhortei, wapfKdKtaav, the verb corre- 
sponding to ira/'oicA^o'ct, consolation. They brought 
the consolation by means of their words. 
, 88. They were let go, dismissed ; the same 
verb as is used in ver. 30 to express their depar- 
ture from Jerusalem. 

In peace ; satisfied that they had brought peace 
and harmony to the church at Antioch. 

84. This verse is omitt-ed from the best ^I^fS. 
aa marginal comment by some one to explain how 



*■ ** In neceawriU onitM ; 
In dubiia libertu ; 
In omulbuB csritas.^* 

** In eflsentials unity ; 
In non-««entUIs liberty ; 
In all things clutrity." 

s *' WeiuSoker and McOiffert maintain that the decree 
was formulated after Paulas departure, when James had 
reconsidered the matter, and had determined tliat aome 



restriction should be put upon the complete Gentile 
liberty which had been previously granted. Ikit this 
view can only be maint«ine<l by the sacrifice of IG : 4, 
where Paul is distinctly said to liave given the decrees to 
the churches to keep." — Knowliug. 

s Oloag. 

* Bee Rendairs note on t^iv oZy, Appendix, p. llV). 

s See Aldis Wright's Bibte Word Book, pp. 144i, 147, for 
examples of this use ; also Wm. Burnet Wright's Master 
and Man, oo ^* Comfort.** 
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36 But Paul • *^ and Barnabas "^^SSSl^ in Antioch, teaching and preaching the 
woi"d of the Lord, with many others also. 

36 And 5S?2SSi'i1S Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us ,gSJ?SSw and visit ?iS 'bre- 
thren ^in every city ^iSSSa we **^MK^ the word of the Lord, and see how 
they fJSs. 

37 And Barnabas ,JI2^3Sd to take with them « John SJSf^'S^rcJKd Mark. 

38 But Paul thought not good to take V™ with them' mm ** who wiBSSSSlr from 
them from Pftm-phyri-ft, and went not with them to the work. 

o oil. 13. 1. /tot. 1. j9 oil. 13. 4, 13, 14, 61 A 14. 6, 24, 26. 9 See ch. 12. 12. r ch. 13. 13. 



Paol could take Silas with him on hia next mia- 
aionary journey. 

Or it may be, as JElamsay augrgests, that the 
officials of the church at Antioch simply informed 
Judas and Silas that their duties were concluded 
and they were free to return home, but Silas did 
not avail himself of the permission. The fact 
that the Bezan reviser found ver. 34 in the text, 
and added to it the comment " and Judas went 
alone," constitutes a distinct proof of its genuine- 
ness.^ On the other hand, from the fact that at 
first in Paul's second missionary journey the sin- 
gular ** he *' is used, and the plural *^ they " not 
till 16: 4, after Paul had reached Asia Minor, it 
is argued that Silas went back to Jerusalem, and 
then went by sea to Asia Minor and met Paul 
there, just as Barnabas probably had to send to 
Jerusalem for Mark, who had gone there some 
time before, 13 : 13.^ 

86. Paul . . . continued in Antiooh. The 
phrase is very indefinite, and may have included 
days (ver. 3()), weeks, or months. We would 
naturally expect that Paul would have hastened 
to continue his missionary work. ** The Epistle 
to the Galatians fully explains this delay. The 
centre of interest was transferred from Jerusa- 
lem to Antioch, which Peter visited after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas. Here some Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem, who still retained preju- 
dices against full communion with Gentile Chris- 
tians, attempted indirectly to undermine the 
recent settlement, and succeeded in gaining some 
countenance from Peter and Barnabas, against 
which Paul found it necessary to protest openly.*' * 

Note. ** The struggle for Gentile freedom 
waged by St. Paul is typical of the battle for 
freedom of conscience, for freedom of knowledge. 



for human rights, and of every other battle 
against tyranny and wrong which the world has 
ever seen.'* * Few errors do as much harm as 
tyranny. Liberty is as rigidly to be demanded 
for conservatism as for newer and more radical 
views. Some temporary evils arise from it, but 
a thousand worse ones from attempting to sup- 
press it.^ 

FLANKING FOB A NEW MISSIONABT 
CAICFAIGN, vers. 3<>-41. 

The Proposal. 86. Let ns go again and 
▼iait our brethren. It was at least a year since 
they had seen the churches they had founded. 
Paul would visit his spiritual children to see how 
they were growing in grace. He would look at 
the tender vines in the vineyard he had planted, 
to see what further care was required. These 
churches, so far separated from others, having 
received but a small portion of the truths of the 
gospel, exposed to temptations, to errors, and to 
dangers, had no small need of apostolic care and 
training. Barnabas was quite ready to go. 

87. And Barnabas determined, 4$ov\f6<raTo, 
wished, planned, took council with himself. ^* De- 
termined ** is too positive a word. To take with 
them John . . . Kark. Mark was the kinsman 
of Barnabas, and wished to go. He may have 
been sorry that he left the missionary company 
three or four years before, especially when at 
Jerusalem he heard the glowing accounts of their 
success, and was fired with new missionary zeal. 

88. But Fanl thought not good, etc. But 
Paul was unwilling to risk taking with them as 
a helper one who had left them in the lurch in 
the midst of their first journey. If at that time 
he was sick with the malarial fever, the loss of 



» St. Paul, 176. 

* 80 Knowling. See RendalL 
a RendaU. 

* Prof. Stokei in Expositor's Bible. 

B The freedom given to men by Chriit is iUnstrsted by 
the drama of Wiltittm Tell, where Tell U repreaented as 
overtsken in the mountains by a f turions storm, and lay- 
ingt — 



" I thought of other lands whoae atorms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine and Just 
Have wished me there : the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish : and I have raised my head, 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind^ 
* Blow on ! thU U the land of liberty 1' ** 

80 the Christian dwells in the land of liberty, and he 
can say to every impulse and desire of his renewed heart, 
.» ««» ■ —III II land of liberty." 
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16 : 39. 



39 And "^*^'?8?S?ii'?Sr"'^ sharp ISLSJSfK' that they '^SSS?' asunder one from the 
other; and ^ * Barnabas took Mark* with him, and sailed away unto Cy'priis ; 



t Cp. ch. 17. 16 (Ok.). t Cp. Col. 4. 10. 



one on whom he had depended may have touched 
his feelings too deeply for him to risk it again ; 
and left the impression that Mark would not 
make a good missionary on such dangerous jour- 
neys as he would have to make. 

89. And the contention was so sharp. ' ' There 
came to be a sharp contention,^' irapo^v<rfi6Sf 
from wapo^^yWf to make sharp^ hence, irritation, 
exasperation, excitement, sometimes anger ; in Acts 
17 : 1(), righteous provocation. That they departed 
asunder, as the only wise solution of the diffi- 
culty. ^' The altercation which determined Paul 
and Barnabas to follow each of them his own in- 
dependent course, though it turned on the con- 
duct of Mark, was not purely personal. While 
Mark had formerly preferred the ties of Jerusa- 
lem to the claims of the mission to the Gentiles, 
Barnabas had recently been tempted by Jerusa- 
lem influences to put a slight on Gentile Chris- 
tians. The hearts of both were evidently turning 
back to Jerusalem, while Paul was looking forth 
to the great Gentile world as his future harvest. 
They did well, therefore, to sever their connection. 
It enabled each to choose the sphere of labor he 
most coveted. There is no trace of permanent 
estrangement.'* ^ It has been exaggerated into a 
** quarrel bitter and angry." There was certainly 
a sharp, excited manifestation of feeling, but 
there is no sign of anger, nor of bitter words. It 
was not a case ** where neither put in practice 
the exquisite and humble Christian lesson of put- 
ting up with less than his due.'* They did not 
"part in anger.'' Nor is it true ** neither would 
3rield to the other ; therefore both were wrong." 
On the contrary, they seem to have separated as 
friends. Says Conybeare, *' It is very likely that 
they made a deliberate and amicable arrange- 
ment to divide the region of their first mission 
between them." Paul mentions Barnabas with 
honor in his writings (1 Cor. 9: <> ; Gal. 2: 1, 9).' 
**In his two imprisonments St. Paul mentions 
Mark in terms of high approval (Col. 4 : 10, 11 ; 
Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. 4: 11). In the first imprison- 



ment St. Paul significantly reconmiends him to 
the Coloesians as being the cousin of Barnabas, 
one of his own fellow laborers unto the kingdom 
of God, one amongst the few who had been a 
wapriyopia, a comfort unto him. In such words 
as these St. Paul breaks the silence of the yean* 
during which we hear nothing of the relations 
between him and Mark, although the same notice 
in Colossians seems to indicate an earlier recon- 
ciliation than the date of the letter, since the 
churches of the Lycus valley had already been 
instructed to receive Mark if he passed that 



way 



"8 



Practical Suookstions. 1 . Paul and Barna- 
bas were among the choicest saints the earth has 
ever known. But they were of very different 
natures, just as a flower, a fruit, a gold coin, a 
watch, a steam-engine, are all good, but in en- 
tirely different ways. Two parts of a tune, each 
one perfect of its kind, will make wonderful har- 
mony if set to the same key, but the same per- 
fect parts bring only discord if set to different 
keys. I can conceive of two angels as working 
best in different spheres. This is the legitimate 
way in which different denominations arise, — one 
wishes to shout in meeting, another to be quiet ; 
one loves to worship with a liturgy, another with 
words bom of the occasion. All are right ; but 
they must act separately in order to be in perfect 
harmony. It is only when they separate with 
wrong feelings, or oppose one another, and refuse 
to unite where union is possible, that there is sin.^ 

2. At the same time the narrative implies some 
degree of imperfection. But would to God that 
no friends, no Christians, had worse imperfec- 
tions. Such a difference of opinion and separa- 
tion would scarcely be noticed at all in any ordi- 
nary person. It shows that they were human, of 
*^like passions as we are," with the same diffi- 
culties, the same temptations of temper, the same 
liability to differences of opinion. It shows, too. 
that God can do very great work for the salva- 
tion of men with imperfect instruments. Indeed, 



1 Randall. 

s Bee Expotitor, August, 1897, " St. Mark hi the N. T.," 
by Dr. Swete, p. 86. 

s Knowling. 

« Dr. Holmes in his Autocrat of the Bre^ik/ast-Tabie 
makes it plain that there are at least six penonalities 
distinctly to be reoognised as taking part in a dialogue 
between John and Thomas : 



Iliree Johns. 



1. The real John, known only to hii 
Maker. 

2. John*s ideal John, never the real 
one, and often very unlike him. 

3. Thomas's ideal John, never the real 
John, nor John's John, but often 

[ very unlike either. 

II. Thereat Tliomas. 
2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 
3. John's ideal Thomas. 
It is not strange tliat they should misunderstand each 
Other, and not always agree. 



16 : 40, 41. 
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40 ^S» Paul chose Silas, and ^SffSth, "being l^i^SS!^ by ^ the brethren ""^^ 
the •* grace of tii^ i&rd. 

41 And he went through Syria and CI-11'9^^, * confirming the churches. 



«ch. 14. 26. vrer.l. ir ver. 11. Cp. ch. 11. 23. See Rom. 10. 20. zver. 32. ch. 16. 5. 



all the progress of the world has been made in 
this way, not by the imperfections, hot in spite of 
them.^ 

3. It is well that the faults as well as the yirtaes 
of God^s saints are recorded.^ 

4. Both suffered on account of the division. 
Paul had to part ^^from the man to whom he 
probably owed more than to any other human 
being; and Barnabas was separated from the 
grandest spirit of the age.^* ^' They never met 
again.*' * 

5. (3od overruled this event to the furtherance 
of the gospel. There were two streams of mis- 
sionary influence instead of one, and all the per- 
sons concerned did good work for the cause. It 
has been said that Barnabas was proved to be in 
the right by the sequel, for Mark regained the 
confidence of Paul, and became a highly useful 
roan. Barnabas certainly had the deep insight of 
a loving, enthusiastic spirit ; but it seems almost 
certain that Paul's refusal was the sharp disci- 
pline by which Mark's full manhood was brought 
out. 

Bamahas took Kark and sailod unto Gy- 
pmt. Here ^^he could be sure of influence, 
since by family he belonged to the Jews settled 
there (4 : 36)." Barnabas is not mentioned again 
in the Acts. ** Mark was stirred up to greater 
diligence by Paul, and the kindness of Barnabas 
made him cling to him all the more devotedly." ^ 
The results of their work are not recorded in the 
Acts, but are recorded in the great Book of Life, 
to be made known at some future day. 

40. And Paul chose SUas, not in the place of 
Bfark, but of Barnabas. 

^* The same antecedents that made Silas a wel- 
come representative at Autioch of the Jerusalem 
church recommended him to Paul as a companion 
in his new mission. While he stood high in the 



confidence of his own church, his selection proves 
his cordial sympathy with Paul and Barnabas on 
the qnestion of Gentile liberty. He was more- 
over like Paul a Roman citizen, and therefore 
more in sympathy with a Grasco-Roman popida- 
tion than most Jews, and better able to enter into 
Paul*s enthusiastic desire to win the Roman world 
to Christ." 6 

Secommended by the brethren, showing their 
utmost confidence in him. 

41. And he went. The singular numher, im- 
plying that while Paul had chosen him, Silas was 
not at Antioch at the time, but met Paul in Asia 
Minor (IG : 4, where the plural begins to be used). 
Paul therefore started alone from Antioch, by 
land along the road leading north, and then turn- 
ing west to Tarsus in Cilicia. Here he struck the 
great Roman road through the Cilician gates, the 
pass through the Taurus mountains to Derbe and 
Lystra, and afterwards to Iconium and Antioch 
of Pisidia, in the opposite order from that of his 
first visit to these places. At Lystra Paul was 
joined not only by Silas but by Timothy, and at 
Troas by Luke (16 : 10, where ''we" is first 
used). 

Through S]rria, in order to reach Cilicia by 
land. Here he was at his old home, where he 
had spent some time after his conversion (9 : 30 ; 
11: 25; Gal. 1 : 21-23). 

Confirming the churches, ^vtim^p/^wy, from 
iwi^ denoting increase^ addition, more of a thing, 
and aTi^pi(a, to make fir m^ to strengthen; hence, to 
make more strong and firm, to establish on a firmer 
foundation, by his instructions and personal ex- 
perience. The mention of churches in Cilicia, 
although nothing had been previously said of 
their founding, is a oonfirmat<ory coincidence of 
Gal. 1 : 21 and Acts 1 1 : 25, where it is said that 
Paul had been in Cilicia since his conversion. 



* Mrs. Oatty, in her Parables from Nature, "Imper- 
fect Instruments,'* gives a beautiful illustration of Ood*s 
use, and our use, of imperfect instruments in doing his 
work. 

s Max MUUer, in his vl uiobiography, quotes Prof. Jow- 
ett as saying : ** Friends always think it necessary (except 
Boswell, that great genius) to tell lies about their de- 
ceased friend ; they leave out all his faults, lest the public 
should exaggerate them. But we want to know his faults, 
— that is probably the most interesting part of him." 
Then he adds : *' Surely every man has his faults, and his 
little and often ridiculous weaknesses, and these weak- 
nesses belong quite as much to a man's character as his 
strength ; nay, with the suppression of the former, the 



latter would often become almost unintelligible." He 
compares such fitnltless biographies to photographs or pic- 
tures with every characteristic wrinkle rubbed out. 

s Stalker. See Jacox* Secular Annotations, vol. it. 
p. 152. 

Thackeray's Virginians, where George Warrington lets 
fall a choice cup, and in his fever dreams afterwards ex- 
claims, *' Broken, broken ; never, never can be mended." 

Coleridge has a poem of two friends in youth who 
" parted ne'er to meet again : " — 

*' They stood aloof, the soars remaining ; 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder.** 



* Knowling. 
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16:1. 



CnAPTER 16. 

THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

ASIA MINOR AND EASTERN EUROPK 



Asia Minor. 

llevisitiDg the churches, 
vers. 1-8. 



Derbe. f Timothy joins Paul. 

Lystra. Silas joins Paul. 

Iconium. Jerusalem resolutions i:iven to the churches. 

Antioch. ( Rapid growth. 

Region of Galatia. 

Phrygia. Guidance by the Spirit. 

Troas. Vision of Paul. 



A. I). TK'. 
Spring. 



Europe. 

Founding of the first church, 

at Philippi, vers. 9-15. 



Philippi, 
vers. 16-40. 



r The call to Macedonia. 
Entering Europe. 
Philippi. 

Prayer meeting by the river. 
Conversion of Lydia. 

The pythoness. 
Saved by Paul. 

Imprisonment of Paul and Silas. 
Singing hymns in prison. 
The midnight deliverance. 
Conversion of the jailor. 
Release of Paul and Silas. 



A. D. 50, 51. 



1 Axifbe came £So to D6r'be and to L^s'tra : and, behold, a certain disciple was 
there, named y '^'^^^^Sy]'' the ' son of a ^"^^ ^^°^°' ^^^*» ™ * Jewess' ^SU believed ; 
but his father US a Greek; 



y ch. 17. 14 & 18. 6 & 19. 22 & 20. 4. Rom. IG. 21. 1 Cor. 4. 17. Phil. 2. 19. 
1.1. 1 Tim. 1. 2, 18. 2 Tim. 1.2. Heb. 13. 23, a/. 2 2 Tim. 1. 6 & 3. 15. 



Col. 1.1. 1 Then. 3. 2. 2 TheM. 



SEYISITING THE CHUBCHES OF ASIA MI- 
NOB, vers. 1-H. 

1. Then came he, Kariivniafif. ''This word 
always in the Acts denotes arrival either at some 
definite stage, or at the final groal of a journey.^^ ^ 
To Berbe and Lystra, in the natural order as he 
oame by land from Antioch throug^h Cilicia. The 
two are g^uped together as belonging to one 
Region of the Roman government. The repeti- 
tion of the ** to»" €«s, before Lystra in the Greek 
of our version, indicates that Lystra alone is re- 
ferred to in the story of Timothy, who belonged 
in that city. 

Timotheut, Tifi60tos, honored of God. He was 
probably converted during PauFs first missionary 
journey, for Paul calls him his** own son in the 
faith " (1 Tim. 1 : 2). 

The son of a certain woman, ... a Jewess. 
Her name was Eunice, Eitvifoi, and his grand- 
mother was Lois (2 Tim. 1 : 5), who having be- 
oome believers carefully trained Timothy in the 
Scriptures. 



But his father was a Greek, probably not even 
a proselyte, or Timothy would have been circum- 
cised as a child ; for such a duty according to Jew- 
ish law rested primarily upon the father.^ And yet 
he may have been a religious man like Cornelius, 
or the Capernaum centurion. Such mixed mar- 
riages were not uncommon at the time among the 
Dispersed Jews, although they were forbidden by 
the law (Ezra 10: 2). ** Grotius asserts that 
whilst the law strictly prohibited Jews marrying 
Gentile women, it did not forbid a Jewess to 
marry a Gentile ; and he appeals to the case of 
Esther. But Josephus, on the other hand, in 
mentioning the marri^?e of Drusilla to Felix, ex- 
pressly says that Drusilla married Felix in con- 
tempt of the law (Antiq., 20 : 7, 2). According to 
the notions of the strict Jews, the children of such 
mixed marriages were regarded as illegitimate 
(Ewald).*' B The tradition is that his father was 
dead at this time, from the curious addition of 
*^ widow** in Acts 1(): 1, in one manuscript (com- 
pare 1 Tim. 5 : 4, 5). Blass infers the same from 



'BendalL 



> See Edenhelm, Jevish Social Life^jn^US, 



Oloag. 
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2 Tte nme was Well reported of by the ** brethren that were at L^s'tra and I-co'- 
nl-CUn. 

3 Him would Paul have to go forth with him ; and he *took and circum- 
cised him because of the Jews "tiiV* were in those ''^!?u?' for they JinKw that his 
father was a Greek. 

4 And as they went ©n their way through the cities, they delivered them the 
*" decrees for to keep, whJJhhIifbeeii ordained of the ' apostles and elders ^^ 
were at Jerusalem. 

5 '^g2<KSchS w?«lffelS'^^^^^ in the ^ faith, and increased in number * daily. 

a Bee John 21. 23. b Op. OaL 2. 3. e ch. 17. 7. d ch. 15. 28, 29. e See ch. 16. 2. /Cp. ch. 9. 31. 
g Bee ch. G. 7. h ch. 2. 47. 



the use of the past tense in yer. 3, ** was (had 
been) a Qreek.*^ 

2. Which was weU reported of, ifiaprvpfiro, 
borne witness to^ by the brethren that were at 
LjTBtra and Iconium. Lystra is nearer to Ico- 
ni im than to Derbe. The comroereial and social 
relations between the two cities were very close. 
The fact that Timothy was well reported of in 
these cities shows that he must have been active 
in Christian work, and thus prepared for the 
lar^r work now offered to him. 

8. Him would Paul haye to go forth with 
him. The generalship and wisdom of Paul are 
shown by his selection of his assistants and co- 
workers. Circumcised him because of the Jews. 
The special interest in this fact is its connection 
with the decree just brought to the churches 
from Jerusalemf and Paulas own well-known opin- 
ions. 

1. This was not contrary to these, for the de- 
cree was for Grentiles and not for Jews. The 
Jews had liberty to remain Jews, and the Gen- 
tiles liberty not to become Jews. 

2. It was in accord with PauFs well-known 
opinions, for it was not done as a condition of 
salvation, and hence was a matter of indifference. 
**" Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circnmcision, but faith which worketh by love '* 
(Gal. 5 : 6). The case of Titus (Gal. 2 ; 3), whom 
Paul refused to circumcise, came under an en- 
tirely different principle. For Titus was a Greek, 
a (Gentile, and his conforming to the Jewish cere- 
monial was demanded as an essential condition 
of salvation, on the express ground that Gentiles 
must become Jews in order to be Christians. 
Paul repelled this in defence of his vital principle. 
It was contrary to the decision of the council. 

3. In the case of Timothy no principle was in- 
volved. It was simply a question of effectual 
labor among the Jews. Paul never required them 
to give np their Jewish ceremonials in order to be 
Christians (Gal. 5:6). It would have been as 
bigoted and unreasonable to forbid circumcision 



as a national rite, for the sake of the work, as it 
would have been to insist on it as a condition of 
salvation. Paul simply carried out his words, 
** To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews ** (1 Cor. 9: 20). Paul was some- 
times misunderstood as to his course in this mat- 
ter, but his action was eminently wise, concilia- 
tory, and Christian, — an example to be followed 
by all Christians. For Timothy, being the son of 
a Jewess, was regarded as a Jew. If he remained 
uncircumcised, he would be regarded as a rene- 
gade Jew, and an object of abhorrence to the 
Jews, and as such would be shut out from influ- 
encing them ; and Paul, as his companion and de- 
fender, would also be greatly hindered in his work. 
(See Rom. 1 : 16 ; 3: 1 ; 1 Cor. 9: 20.) i 

4. They delivered them the decrees, ra i&Y- 
fiara, opinions^ precepts ^ the four rules described 
in the last chapter. **St. Paul might well feel 
himself bound to deliver the decree to the churches 
evangelized by him before the conference in Jerusa- 
lem. Weiss, therefore, is probably right in point- 
ing out that as no mention is again made of any 
similar proceeding, the action was confined to 
the Pauline churches which had been previously 
founded, churches which were, as it were, daugh- 
ter churches of Antioch.'^ ^ In the churches later 
formed he could easily state the true principles 
involved, without a formal presentation of '* de- 
crees *' that were not sent to them. The change 
from " he " of ver. 1 to ** they " in ver. 4 indi- 
cates that here Silas joined Paul. 

5. And so. Two results followed the promul- 
gation of religious freedom to the Gentiles, and 
the renewed presence of Paul among the churches. 

(1) Were the churches established in the 
faith, iartpfovyroy strengthened^ confirmed. Their 
inner life was strengthened for every good word 
and work. 

(2) And increased in number. The religion 
of Jesus became more attractive than ever be- 
fore, with its freedom from Jewish ceremonials 
and claims, and great numbers rejoiced in ** the 



> For some difflcolties in regard to thii cms, lee McGiffert, Aposiolie Age^ 233, 234. 
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6 Now wben f i.-u-_ luul gone throoffhoat fyVtr^^tr^t H an A the reglonof /^j< l5^i.Yj< »nd were 
And 'tney went t&oiufh the region of rnTy^l-Sk ana " bra-la tUt, having been 

forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 'i'^** the word in Asia'; 

7 AnVwhen they weie come overiSainsi M^s'ia, they assayed to go into Bl-thynl-ftj 
£Si the -^Spirit of jenw suffered them not*; 

8 And ^^ passing by M^s'ia, they * came down to Troas. 



< ch. 18. 23. Gp. GftL 4. 13. J Bom. 8. 9. Gal. 4. 6. PhiL 1. 19. 1 Pet. 1. Ik Cp. ver. 6 A ch. 8. 29. k eh. 
aO. 6, G. 2 Cor. 2. 12. 2 Tim. 4. 13. 



g^lorions liberty of the sons of Gkxi," and entered 
into it through faith. 

6. Fhrygia and the region of Gmlatia. The 
better reading is that of the K. V., '* the Region 
of Phrygia and Galatia/' that is, the Phrygo- 
Ghdatic country, *' ethnically Phrygian, and politi- 
cally Galatian,'' that part of the Phrygian race 
which belonged to the Galatian province.^ Ga- 
latia is Graulatia, the country of the Ganls or 
Kelts. 

Paul completes his work in this region by visit- 
ing all the churches there which were formed 
around Antioch and Iconium as centres. 

And were forbidden, KMKvBtvrts, hindered ^ 
prevented^ forbidden^ that is, hindered by a com- 
mand. It is not said in what way they were for- 
bidden, whether by inward monitions, by vision 
or other divine communication, or by some pro- 
vidence as a political disturbance. Very possibly 
the command came in more ways than one, each 
oonfirming the other. Compare Acts 8 : 2() ; 10: 
19; 13: 2; 22: 17-21. In verses 6-9 are re- 
counted ^^ the successive steps by which the Spirit 
overruled the will of the apostles in order to 
shape the destined course for them.** 

*^ Four events determined this course : first, 
the completion of the visitation tour ; secondly, 
the prohibition to preach in Asia, which in the 
Acts means Asiatic Greece, the western zone of 
the province Asia, its eastern zone being desig- 
nated Phrygia ; thirdly, the prohibition to preach 
in Bithynia; fourthly, the vision at Troas. 
These are here presented in combination, and an 
examination of the circumstances enables the 
reader to see in them one continuous chain of 
divine appointment.*' ^ 

It is quite probable that it was their plan to go 
to Rome, and b^in their work in Europe at the 
centre of the empire ; for Paul says in his let- 
ter to the Romans (15 : 22, 23), written in a. d. 
58, only six years later, that he had ** been much 
hindered from coming to yon,*' while he had had 
** a great desire these many years to come unto 
yon.** Rome was not then in a condition for 



Paul to begin his work there, for the Jews were 
expelled from Rome very soon after this (early in 
A. D. 52), and Paul, being a Jew, could not have 
remained there. Moreover, God had a much 
better way, as well as more fitting time, for Paul 
to go to Rome. To preach the word in Asia. 
They had now come within the province of Asia, 
the western province of Asia Minor, which in- 
cluded Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the cities 
Ephesus, Smyrna, and Sardis, and the others of 
the seven churches of Asia,* but they were for- 
bidden to preach there. 

7. *' They therefore kept to the north across 
Asian Phrygia with the intention of entering the 
adjoining province of Bithynia ; but when they 
were come to (opposite) Mysia, where the road 
branched off to the left, ' skirting the southern 
borders of M3rsia, till near the coast it struck 
into the coast road to Troas ; * and assayed 
(were attempting) to go out of Asia into Bithyn- 
ia, the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.** - 

8. And they passing by Mysia. '' Neglecting 
Mysia, that is, passing through it without preach- 
ing.'* They passed along Mysia, skirting it on 
the southern portion. *^ The words cannot mean 
* passing by without entering.* *' ** Troas could 
not be reached without crossing Mysia.'* ^ Came 
down to Troas. A seaport in the same district 
as Honier^s Troy, but farther south. On a later 
occasion Paul left his cloak, books, and parch- 
ments there (2 Tim. 4 : 13). 

At Troas Luke joined the party, as we learn 
from the change in ver. 10 to the first person 
plural. This *' throws valuable light on a critical 
period of his life. For he not only met the apos- 
tolic party at Troas, but joined them as an 
important partner in their work, accepting the 
summons to Macedonia as a personal call, and 
embracing the mission as his own. He accom- 
panied them to Philippi, took part in preaching 
there, and abode in the city after the enforced 
departure of Paul and Silas, to complete the work 
of the mission. He had pn>bably been converted 
during Paul*8 previous visit to Asia Minor.** * 



> So Rsmtty, KnowUng, and others. See Rsmny'a 

HiMorieal Oeograpky €ff Asia Minor, which shows the 

rosd systems at vsiloas periods, and we see that a great 

Bomaa road followed the very route which St. Paul took. 

FimUmhu(Jttfmdmi,4SI)uA Gibbon, in the second chap- 



ter of his History^ describe the postal system and routes 
of the Roman Empire. 

* BendalL See his Appendix on the ProTinces of Asia 
Minor. 

• See Hastings* Bib, Die. « BendaU. 
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h. 20. 6-8. 13-16 & 21 



TEI HACEDOKIAH CALL. yen. S 
S. And k Tldon, Ipo/u, that irhich ii 
tigkt diriattff fp-aaUd in an eci 



9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There '^ a man of Ma^-fi- 
<lo'nI-&' .unSil^ltai^tainK Mm, .nd saylng. Come over into Ala^-e-do'nl-a, and help us. 

10 And *bEi he had seen the vision, SSSiKSr we "^Z^n^ to go fonn 'into 
.Mft<!-fi-dO'nI-a, ""JSTJISIim"* that ""u!3'* had called us for to preach the gospel 
unto them. 

.1-1SA2T. l-at. 10. Cp. Col. 4. 14. 

preaaioD nf the Turks. Christianity, ttiuut'b in a 
poor condition, eiista to thiadny.'' " Pn^ed bin. 

" Km eching him.'' Com* over into HacedoolA, 
uid liBlp US. " Tbe forni uf tlie vigiuQ t» strik- 
iag. It does nut come in tha iibnp« uf a com- 
mand from Chriat, but in that of ft petition from 

10. Immadlfttel; wa andvaTonrel {songht 
meara) to SO' Paul'm answer ti> the call was 
earnest and instant. AuQTedl; g&tiieiiiig, 
aviifiiffi(ayrf!, bringing, or pulling loyether, us for 
tuin{uirison ; hence, exaaiimng as evidence, iV 
frrriag, concluding from the vuriuus and pecsilt- 
«n( intimationi by Providence, (he Holy .jpirit, 
and visions, and the finding of a new helper in 
Luke tbe good phywcian. 

With ver. 10 we beein the fintof the four " we 
■ections " denoting lliat the writer voa present 
and recorded the facta from personal knowledge. 
" They ore evidently notM of travel written by 




tmiy. by par. 






donlsby 

From Bd»<ra BiU, 

Lake never nses Srxp, the word for 
Compare Joel -.1 : -JX ; Acta ^ : IT : Luke 
1: 22, Zocharioa; Acta l(i : 10. Peter; Ads 
10: 3, Comeliiia; Acta IH : II; T2: IT; 27: 2^ : 
2 Cor. 12: 2-10, Paul. There itool a 
HAoadonik, recoeniifd as fruni Mocedoni 
hia dreas (Blass), or by his words " cinue 
over iniA Macedonia." ICamsay, as 
Renan, thinks it was a vieiun of Luke 
whom Paul had previoualy knovn, 
and whom in his riaion he reeopiizcd 
as his old phyaioion and acquaintance 
who had some conneclian with Phi- 
lippi, and whom Paul hud mpt b>^For« 
■ocnewheTe in lii^ Iravels.^ Macfdoaia 
lay to tho north of Greece. Thessalo- 
nioft was its capital. " It had nnroer- 
ooa flourishing cities, of which Phi- 
lip|H, Thessalonica, AmpbipolJs, Apol- 
Ionia, and Bsrea are mentioned in the 
Acts. It now cnnstilutes a part of 
Turkey ; and notwithstandinf- the op- 
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mipodim bJt book. Thus |HU«fretpm«nt adllfioiilt 
drni. for whtch see Apololie Age. pp. 230-2X1, 138- 
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16 : 11, 12. 

'; and 



1 1 8«IS?iSf 'K^™ from Troas, - we ""Sld^'"" a straight course to 1 
the ttSmioVuig to N6-ftp'0-lIa ; 

12 And from thence to - Phl-LIp'pI, which is "*;'"" city ""^ "^ of Ma\;-6-du'- 
nI-&, iiwflnto(ii»diM£t.>A»n<n " colony: and we were in [iSf city ulfl^i^ certtiin 
days. 

mch.21.1. nPliiLl.l. l'TbtM.2.2. s Cp. ver. 21. 



very difficnlC questjon t 
whole heathen world ca 
kuow where to bee'in.' 



lere csme to Paul m 
lecide. " He felt the 
IB hiin. bat he did not 
"AUEoropi. lay before 



hini, but AaU lay behind hua nnaTangeliied." 
"Shonhl he go forward, or ahanld he turn back 
mod make another experiment." '' It mtgifat well 
■eem to him a atep of doubtful eipedieDcy, to 
leare the better known landi and peoplts. and 
plunge into new and unfamiliBr scenes." ' 

3. Idg-ht 'a thrown by this incident npon the 
way God calk na to our work for him, and (n>i<le> 
na in our decioiona an to duty. (1) A ^reat need 
of somelhuiK to be done. (2J Fitness and power 
to do that work. (It) The guiding hand of Prori- 
denoe, hedging onr way from other thingH. (4) 
The Toioe of the Holy Spirit, impreauug our 
minda and guiding our judgmenu. 

4. The figure of the Macedonian "embodies 
the UDOODBcioaa cry of weary humanity, knowing 
oartainly that it sorely needa help, hnt, alas t not 
knowing where ii the help it needs. Neglected 
nlnaafi and peoples ory, with strong emphasis on 
the last word, ' Come and help us.' Men's needs 
■re a legitimate argument with which to stir the 
church's zeal, though they are not the hight 



adverse winds and calms the Toyage from Phihppl 
to Troas takes five days (Acts m : (i)." S 

Puiupn. IS. Thence to Fhllippi. About 
ten miles from Jfeapolis, on the river (langites. 
The city woa named after Philip of Macedon. 




The t 



e helpfc 



<sof 



crowning Aunislut. Legfnd : Col(oiiiik 
FlUUiK^). iFrom ths [Irilbh MuMum. 

its bnilder. About a mite to the north of Piiilipin 
in the mounlaiiis were the famous goM mines 
which yielded him the enormoos snm of 1000 
talents (8aO,(X»,000) a year. 

On the plain west of the city near the river was 
fought one of the most memorable and decisive 



■11 men is to carry the gospel t< 

B. " In the light of eternity we shall see that 
what we desired would have been fatal to as, and 
that what we would have avoided was essential 
to our well-being." ' The uneipeoted meeting of 
Luke the physician at Truas, giring Paul phywcal 
aid, a helper, and a writer concerning his misuoQ- 
ary labors, may have prolonged Paid's life for hia 
work, as it certainly helped to make hia work 
and influence immortal. 

voiuntTsa of tee fisst chcsce nr 

EUBOFE, vers. 11-13. 
11. Buaothmeift was an island in the .^Igeau, 
on the Thracian ooast, about sixty miles in an 
air-line from Troas, the higheat pointy except Mt. 
Athos, in this part of the Mf^eaix, and a familiar 
landmark to sailors. The next day to ITeapolis. 
" New city," the same word as " Naples." It 
«aa the aeaport of Philippi, about seventy-live 
milea from Samothracia in an air-line.* " With 

• UoGUIeit. ■ Hula 




Th> TsmamiTm, who ptloed tha victory at PhUlpiJ i 
OeUiiiH, Antmy. Lephlus. 
From 0. W. Kiun'i Antique Qtmi. 
battles in history, between Augustus Cffisar (then 
Octaviual and Antony, of the Roman Triumvi' 
rate, on the one aide, and Brntna and Caasiua. on 
the other, n. c. Q'J ; almost exactly h century be- 



16 : 13, 14. 
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13 And on ''the sabbath day we went forth"wrthluVtiIJKate 'by a river side, where 
wemS^SSitS^wM^^^lS^iVrtiyeti and we ''sat down, and spake unto the women 

wrU 1 oV» retorted thither. 
W iiiUU were come together. 

14 And a certain woman named Lyd'I-a, a seller of purple, of the city of Thy- 
i-tl'ra, oStiit ' worshipped God, heard (U; ' whose " heart the Lord opened, \*?' 
**5?i'£JSr^ unto the thuigs which were spoken Kj Paul. 



p Beech. 13. 14. 
K 2 Mftcc. 1. 4. 



q Cp. Ezra 8. 15, 21 & Ps. 137. 1. 



r Matt. 5. 1. 



s ch. 18. 7. 



/ See Luke 24. 45. 



fore Paul oame to win a greater victory there 
than Cussarf and found a more enduring erapire 
than that of Rome.^ 

Which Ib the chief city, rather, the^r^t city 
they came to, of that part, district or province, 
of Jfacedonia. Tht^salonica was the capital, hut 
farther away in the interior. 

And a Roman colony. To the victory of 
AugrnstuB, Philippi owed the honor of heing a 
Roman colony, not in the ordinary sense of a 
modem colony, hut one " settled with freedmen 
and soldiers, and organized as to government, 
laws, and social customs on the model of imperial 
Rome.'* '* It was a miniature likeness of the 
great Roman people.'* *' They were governed by 
their own senate and magistrates."'^ "It was 
governed by two Roman magistrates (duumviri) 
referred to in ver. 20." ' 

The Epistle to the Philippians was writ- 
ten to the church, now founded in this city, by 
Paul when in prison at Rome (a. d. (VJ), about ten 
years after this his first visit to them. 

18. We went out of the dty gates. Probably 
there was no 83magogue in the city. Where 
prayer was wont (accustomed) to be made. 
R. v., " Where we supposed there was a place 
of prayer." " Where there was, according to 
custom, a place of prayer." * " That the river 
side should be chosen as the place of resort was 
very natural for the purpose of the Levitical 
washings." ' It is much more probable that they 
went there as a pleasant place of retirement. 
** The word wpoatvxh^ a plttce for j»rai/er, is well 
known as the designation of a slight and tem- 
porary structure, commonly circular, frequently 
open to the sky, erected for the purposes of 
Jewish worship," especially where there were 
not enough Jews for a regular synagogue. "A 
modem parallel, until quite recently, was the 
Protestant place of worship at Rome, which was 



compelled to be outside the city, beyond the Porta 
delPopoIo."« 

And epake unto the women which resorted 
thither. "It is noticeable that in the three 
Macedonian towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
women are especially mentioned as influenced by 
the apostles' labors, and, an in the case of Lydia, 
the women of Philippi occupied a position of con- 
siderable freedom and social influence. See this 
picture fully borne out by the Macedonian in- 
scriptions, whicti assign to women a higher social 
I>osition in Macedonia than was the case, for in- 
stance, in Athens,'- ^ where it was impossible for a 
woman of respectable position and family to have 
any opportimity of hearing Paul.'^ 

14. Named Lydia, or a Lydian. Lydia was a 
comniun name among the Greeks and Romans. 
A eeUer of purple. '' Either of the coloring 
matter, or, more likely, the fabric already dyed. 
The purple color, so esteemed in ttie ancient 
world, included many tints." '^ *' She was a seller 
at Philippi of the purple-dyed garments of Thya- 
tira." "Lydia was evidently a person of some 
means, as capital would be required for the trade 
in so costly a material. That large fortunes were 
often made by dyers, we learn from an old epi- 
gram in the Greek anthology, which may be 
translated : — 

" ' Our dyer was poor, but by dint of hlfi art 

He has dipped all his rags, and made himself smart.* " ' 

'* Lydia was thus in a position to help Paul in 
the eypensos connected with his trial." Of the 
city of Thyatira. The <ity of Thyatira, on the 
confines of Lydia and Mysia, and one of the seven 
churches of Asia addressed in the AiH)calypse, 
was celebrated in very early days for its purple 
dyes and purple fabrics. 

** And as by Lydian or by Carian maid, 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid.'* *® 



* Compare Shakespeare's Julius C(psar, Act IV., Scene 
3, and Act V., Brutus' vision of Cnr'Mir's ghost ; the bat- 
tle of Philippi and the death of Brtitus. 

' Hastings* Bible Dictionary, Mommsen*s Rome. 
s BendalL 

* Wendt, 



B Knowling. See Juvenal's Satires^ JH. 2; Joaephus, 
Antiquitifs, 14 : 10, 23. 
» Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 
T See Ramsay, St. raul, 227, 282. 
• Sohaff. 

» Greek Antholoffy, xi. 423. 
10 See Homer's jiiad, IV. 141. 
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16 : 15, IC. 



15 And when she was baptized, and "^her household, she besought K^ saying. 
If ye have judged me to he faithful to tlie Lord, come into my house, and 
abide there. And slie ■" constrained ua. 

16 And it eanie to pass, aa we wcregoim to 'tbei>u«of prayer, ihu a certain *^i 
sim^MMwiib ^ ,, ypjfjt Qf 1 divination met ua, ■ which brought her masters mudi 
gain by soothsaying; 



wO«n. 



rLnksia 



" Among: t^e ancient insoriplions found st llijit- 
tirs are several relating to the i^ild of the 
Ajen." ' WUeh wonhipptd God. Who wai 
truly religions, pethapa a Jevish pmselyte. She 
vu thus prepued for farther %ht. " To him 
thMhUhihallbe giren." Heard D*. Imp., de- 
uotiuR continucnu hearing. Whoia bMkTt Ul* 
lord opened, by reiuoiing- prejudices, enli^ten- 
ing her mind, making lier receptive of the tmtb 
(Me Matt. 11: aS; Lnke24: M; 1 Cor. 3 : G, 7). 
" Probably the opening via a proceaa that had 
been going on for a long time. From day to day 
her heart longed more for Ood ; from day to day 




Com or TiTtTTRA, 
The Unh|jlu» of Lydla. 
ObtfTit ! Upa iFvyicATTOC 



her prayer rose more eagerly to the throne." ' 
Prom day to day she tried to do the Lord's will. 
She used the means of grace. Her experience 
deepened, and many thini^ came to her with new 
power and meaning. H«t heart waa opened to 
the truth as flowers til the gentle influences of the 

IS. And vhen ah* was haptiied. Aa soon as 
■he beUeved, she made a pnblic profearion of her 
faith in the appointed way, — by baptism. There 
b not much depth to the faith and love which 
do not deaire openly to confess the Lord and 
Saviour in theway of his own appointment. And 
h«r bonMllold. " Whether we are lo understand 
by tluB term her children, her alaves, or the work- 
people engaged in the mannal employment con- 



nected with her trade, or all these colleetiTelj, 
cannot easily be decided." * '' We do not know 
whether ahehad children, or eTen was married."* 

II ye havo jndged me to be faithful Then 
prove it, and ruward rae by coming Into my 
houia, makii« it yonr home. She coiutrainad 
na, raptfiiiiraro, " conlrarii to [irapi) their ap- 
parent intention," ahe used (moral)/ori7e Oiitfgi), 
the word nsed by Jesua when he aaid the kingdom 
of heaven is lQi:en by violence, aa it were, carried 
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FAI7L AHI THB PTTEOITESS. vers. 16-IH. 

16. A certain damsel poiMeted with a iplrit 
of dlTination, rytC^ nue^ra. a Fiithon tphii. 
or, in another readiuB, ipiril o/a Pj/lkon. " Pj- 
thon, in the Greek mytholog;, waa the serpent 
which guarded I>eli>hi, the famoua oracle on 
Ht. Paranwus. According to the legend aa re- 
lated in the Homeric hymn, Apollo deaoendeil 
from Olympna in order to aelect a site tor his 
•hrine and oracle. Having fixed upon a aiwt on 
the aouthem side of Mt. Paniassns. he found it 
guarded by a vast and lerrifie serpent, which he 
slew with an arrow and suffered its body to rtil 
(Pvthein) in the sun. Hence the name of the ser- 
pent Pvfhon (rotting), Pylho. the nanje of the 
place, and Psithian applied to Apollo. The name 
I'jfihon was subsequently nsed to denote a pro- 
phetic demon, and was also used of lootksai^Ti 
who practised ventriloipdim, or speaking from the 
belly. The heathen inhabitants of Philippi re- 
gardud the woman as iiLB)iit«d by Apollo, and 
Luke . . . uses the term Pylhon-tpiril, present- 
ing pheiHimena identical with the convulsive 
movements and wild cries of the Pythian priest«as 
at Delphi."' 

Professor Ramsay regards the damsel as a ven- 
triloquist, and this art was no doubt one of the 
ways in which she manifested her freniy or pos- 
sessicin by a spirit. She was "a sibyl (Doric 
irw-floXAn = B«S Sow*.*, thr will rif God). The 

• Pliiniptre. On the women of PiaUppi, ise UghtlHH'a 
Commeular„ m Phnipphiu. 

■ Bee Uhlhom's Charily in Ihf Early CAanl, pp. SI , 
SSd. 'iLS. Tlaoant. Ward SUidiet. 
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17 The same foi'owSJlJter Paul and us "** * cried* out, saying. These men are ^ 
"^ servants of *' the wS? lifih God, which p,SSJim unto y?i ' the way of salvation. 

ft See James 2. 19. c D»a. 3. 26. <f Bee lUrk 6. 7. e Cp. oh. 9. 2 & Matt. 7. 14. 



sibyls Vere nsnally reicarded as maidens dwelling 
iu lonely caves, or by inspiring springs throwing 
up vapors like those ascending from the chasm 
and cave at Delphi, which was disco vered by its 
throwing some wandering goats into convulsions. 
They were possessed with a spirit of divination, 
and gave forth prophetic utterances while under 
the influence of enthusiastic frenzy." ^ The fame 
of Delphi became so widespread that foreign 
princes and nations eagerly sought responses from 
the saered tripod, and loaded the altar with rich 
and costly ofiferings. The Philippians regarded 
the damsel as a priestess of the Delphic Apollo, 
and her masters interpreted her hysterical cries, 
** as the priests at Delphi did those of the Pythia, 
as inspired.'^ This was the current pagan esti* 
mate of her case. Virgins description of the 
Cumnan Sibyl De!ph'5be, in the j^neid, written 
B. C. 30-20, furnishes a good idea of this slave 
girPs apoearance when the afflatus came upon 
her. Even when the sibyl comes in view of the 
awful doors she begins to go through the terrible 
struggle which, according to all legends, invari- 
ably accompanied this form of prophecy. 

*' Her visage pales its hue, 
Her locks dishevelled fly, 
Her breath comes thick, her wild heart glows ; 
Dilating as the madness grows. 
Her form looks larger to the eye. 
Unearthly peals her deep-tooed cry. 
As breathing nearer and more near 
The god comes rushing on his seer." * 



** Her color changed, her face was not the same ; 
Her hair stood up, convulsive rage possessed 
Her tremUing limbs, and heaved her laboring 

breast: . . . 
Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her souL 
Swiftly she turned, and foaming as she spoke. 

At length her fury fell : her foaming ceased. 
And, ebbing in her soul, the god decreased." * 

This case is quite different in its manifestations 
from the deraou-posseasiun described in the Gos- 
pels. There are in our own day similar strange 
phenomena, connected with hypnotism, clairvoy- 



ance, and allied subjects. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says ** she was a mixture of fraud, clairvoyance, 
insanity, and devil.** The fraud, however, was 
doubtless chiefly in her owners, who pretended to 
interpret her ravings. 

^* It is worthy of note that a heathen medical 
author, Hippocrates, points out the distinctions 
between epilepsy and possession.*' * He says that 
some symptoms of epilepsy were popularly at- 
tributed to Apollo. 

Brought her masters much gain by sooth- 
saying, fuarrtvoftftriif from fidms, a tetr^ akin to 
ftairoftai^ to rave ; hence, delivering an orade^ prae- 
t ice of divination . Our word ' * soothsayer * * is liter- 
ally one who says the sooth (truth), tells future facts, 
but is used of one who pretends to speak with pro- 
phetic powers. ** Her masters traded on her sup- 
posed inspiration, and made the girl give answers 
to those who sought for oracular guidance in the 
perplexities of their lives,** ^ or who came to have 
their fortunes told, or to get help in finding things 
that were lost. The slave girl procured them much 
employment by her hysterical cries, which they 
interpreted, probably very much according to the 
desires of their patrons. Even at Delphi the 
Pythian priestess could be bribed, as history pre- 
sents us witJi several instances of such impos- 
ture.^ At Philippi, as at Delphi, the gains would 
be great. The wealth of the oracle at Delphi was 
so great that armies were sent to capture it, and 
the Phocians plundered the temple of $11,000,000 
of silver and gold.* ^^ The value of this poor slave 
was so great that she was the property of a joint 
stock company, as beyond the means of a private 
person ; for such instances of possession were very 
rare.** 7 

17. The same followed Paul, tctn'tueoXovBouffa, 
was following continuously (/caret), and cried, imp., 
kept crying. These men are the serrants of 
the most high God. Ramsay thinks she had no 
special motive in uttering these words, but '^ with 
her sensitive nature she became at once alive to 
the moral influence which the intense faith by 
which the strangers were possessed gave them, 
and she must-say what she felt without any idea 
of the result therefrom.** ^ But the expression 



» Harper's Classical Dictionary, " SibyUie " and " Del- 
phi." 

* jEncid, Bk. VI. Translation in Ancient Classics /or 
English Headers. 

3 jEnrid, Bk. YI. Dry den's translation. 

* Canon Tristram. Dr. Nevins in his Demon Posses- 
sion and Allied Themes (1896) gives some very interesting 
testimony from his 40 years* obeenration in China. He 
relates the case of a female slave posMMed ql a spiriti 



who was highly prised by her master as a means of giUn. 
Others spoke in two, three, four, and even six separate 
voices speaking in character, or displayed knowledge 
which the normal person did not possess. 

s Plumptre. 

• Harper's Classical DietUmary. See Herodctns,6: 
62,90; 6: 66. 
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16 : 18-20. 



18 And this .iSmSffor many days. But Paul, being 6or?t?SSbled, turned and said 
to the spiiit, I ^^'^'EJSSe** thee ^ in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. 
And u * came out tStw?? hour. 

19 iiSt ' when her masters saw that the hope of their ^n* was gone, they ^2fl'' 
hold on Paul and Silas, and -^ d™g^\h2in into the marketplace bUPiSe the rulers, 

20 And when they had brought them ,^to the magistrates, tlSrSS'd, These men, be- 
ing Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 



/ Gp. Mark 1. 26, 34. p Bee Mark 9. 38. A Op. Matt. 17. 18. i ver. 16. Gp. ofa. 19. 25, 26. j ch. 17. (^S 
A 21. 30. James 2. 6. Gp. ch. 8. 3 & 18. 12 & Matt. 10. 18. 



■hew unto ns the way of salyation points to 
the divided consciousness wbich we sometimes 
find in the gospel accounts of demoniacs, so that 
in her saner moments the girl cries out of her own 
misery with a longing for deliverance from her 
bodily and spiritual bondage, and feels herself 
as one of those who are looking for some way 
of salvation. See Mark 3 : 11, 12 ; Lnke 4 : 34, 
35. 

18. But Paul, being giieyed, itawoyriOtUj 
worked up (Hid), troubled^ pained^ combining the 
ideas of grief, pain, and indignation. 

The cause of the grieved indignation of Paul 
was complex. He pitied the sad condition of the 
■lave girl ; he was indignant that men should so 
nusose her for their own gain ; and he felt that 
there was danger that her words might compro- 
mise the gospel, as if its power and blessings were 
connected in some way with evil spirits, divina- 
tion, and sinful gains. Said to the spirit, as dis- 
tinct from his victim. So the Master forbade 
the evil spirits to speak in his favor. 

I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ, 
not in his own name, but the name of him who 
had all power over evil spirits, to oome out of 
her, 4^(K6taf awh^ to come out, and depart from 
her. '* Its repeated use in the third Gospel to de- 
note the cure of demoniacs proves that the author 
recognized the independent existence of the evil 
spirit after he had come out, and the danger of 
his returning to haunt his victim, unless bidden 
also to departy^ 

And he came out the same hour. '' Here the 
history ends, as far as the damsel was concerned ; 
but we can hardly think that she was left to drift 
back into ignorance and unbelief. Would not 
such a one find shelter and comfort at the hands 
of the women who ' labored ' with the apostle ? 
(Phil. 4 : 2.) May we not think of her gratitude 
as showing itself in the gifts that were sent to the 
apostle, upon whom she had unwillingly brought 
so much suffering ? (Phil. 4 : 15.)'' > 



FATJL AND SILAS BEATEN AND DC- 
PBISONED, vers. 1!>-J4. 

19. The hope of their gains was gone. With 
the departure of the spirit went all the value of 
the slave to them. Money was lost, but a soul 
was saved. * 

Farrar quotes ""the interesting fact that the 
priest of Obo, in the Society Isles, found him- 
self unable to reproduce his former convulsive 
ecstasies of supposed inspiration after his con- 
version to Christianity." Dr. Neyius found it the 
same in China.^ ** Everywhere money the cause 
of evils : O that heathen cruelty ! they wished the 
girl to be still a demoniac, that they might make 
money by her ! " ** 

They caught hold of Paul and Silas, angry at 
their loss. * ^ The most sensitive part of * civilized ' 
man is his pocket." " The love of money is the 
root of all evil." And drew, cTAjcvtray, dragged 
with violence, into the marketplace, the pubUo 
square where trials were held. 

Unto the rulers, JSLpxorrat^ ^' the ordinary Greek 
term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city." 

20. Brought them to the magistrates, trrpo- 
Tryois, civic commanders^ prcetors. The two terms 
for rulers are regarded as referring to the same 
persons, by Blaas, Weiss, and others. Knowling 
suggests that the words may refer to different 
stages in the case. The apostles were *' violently 
dragged " before " the rulers," who happened 
to be in the marketplace, and then they were 
more gently *' brought " before the chief magis- 
trates, and the accusation assumed a political 
form. 

These men, being Jews. ''If the decree of 
Claudius expelling the Jews from Rome had been 
enacted it would easily have inflamed the minds 
of the people and the magistrates at Philippi 
against the Jews." ^ 

""The real cause was not a religious, but n 
social and mercenary one," but the appeal to 



1 Kendall. 

* Pluroptre. See the poem Beautiful Snow. 
' Demon PottestioH and Allied Themes. 

* Clir/Katom, Jlomilies, 30 : 5. 



B Knowling. On the bad odor in which the Jews were 
held, aee Cicero, Pro FhccOy xxriii. ; Juvenal^ xiv. 9G- 
106. Alao Sanday and Headlam, Bomans, p. 19, etc. 



16 : 21-24. 
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21 And dittSiix customs whicsh ftu not lawful for us to receive. °*5i**' to ob- 
serve, ' being Romans. 

22 And the multitude rose up together against them : and the magistrates 
rent "*" their gann?nto^o?tiiem, and commanded to "» beat {fcm with rods. 

23 And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast i\im into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely : 

24 Who, having received such a charge, ^^'^ them into the inner " prison, and 
made their feet fast in the " stocks. 



k Cp. Eath. 3. 8. / Cp. ver. 12. 
27^33. U. Jer. 20. 2, 3 & 29. 26. 



m 2 Cor. 6. 6 «& 11. 23-25. 1 Theas. 2. 2. 



n See Luke 21. 12. 



Job 13. 



the mien, to be effectiye, must be based upon 
the prejadices of the people. Do exceedingly 
trouble our city, 4KTapda<Tou<riy, from ^k, inten- 
siye, utterly^ entirely^ and rapdcffa, to agitate as 
the sea, to throw inlo confusion or anarchy as an 
army or fleet, to trouble^ disturb. 

21. Gnitome . . . not lawful for ub to receive, 
. . . being Sonuuis. *' Rome tolerated all reli- 
grions, Judaism among the rest, but toleration did 
not extend to proselytizing. Attempts to convert 
a Roman was criminal, and conviction involved 
severe punishment. So, under the broad banner 
of the Turk, there is room for men of all reli- 
gions. So long as they confine their religious 
activities to their own communities, they are 
unmolested ; the moment an effort is made to 
convert a Moslem, bitterest passions are aroused. 
The apostate and those who have led him away 
are together held worthy of death. The Phi- 
lippian magistrates were excited against the 
missionaries by the accusation that they had 
attacked the religion of Rome. Even ho to-day, 
private revenge is often sought through ground- 
less accusations against the enemy of having 
attacked Islam. This charge never fail^ to se- 
cure fanatical attention, and woe betide the poor 
unprotected Jew or Christian against whom it 
it brought I '* ^ ^* How often in the ages of our 
fathers was it given in charge to the magis- 
trates, to prohibit the performance of any for- 
eign religious rites ; to banish strolling sacrificers 
and soothsayers from the forum, the circus, 
and the city ; to search for, and bum, books of 
^vination; and to abolish every mode of sacri- 
fietog that was not conformable to the Roman 
praotioe."^ 

88. The multitude rose up together. An 
excited mob.' The magistrates, without investi- 
gation or trial, rent off their clothes, the clothes 
of Paul and Silas. It was done not by their 
hands, but by their command. The sentence was, 
aeoording to custom, *' Summovfte^ Uctores^ despo- 



liate^ verberate^^^ " Go, lictors, tear off their gar- 
ments, scourge them.*' Commanded to beat 
them, l>afiil(€iyy from pdfitoi, a rod ; to beat with 
rods. The custom with the Romans was to inflict 
blows with rods upon the naked body."* The ma- 
gistrates feared the mob, and as these men were 
only a couple of foreign Jews, with no friends of 
account, they yielded to the pressure, and ^* to 
show how zealous they and the mob were for 
Roman law, they * drove a coach-and-six clean 
through it.' " This was one of the three times 
Paul was beaten with rods (2 Cor. 11 : 2.')), and is 
referred to by Paul in his letter to the Thessa- 
louians, as having been "" shamefully treated at 
Philippi'Ml Thess. 2: 2). 

Why did they not escape by means of their 
Roman citizenship, as they did the next morn- 
ing ? Probably the clamor of the mob gave them 
no opportunity to be heard, and if they pro- 
tested, their protests would be disregarded by the 
excited people. *' The incident in 22 : 25, which 
jhows us how the apostle barely escaped a similar 
punishment amidst the tumult and shouts of the 
mob in Jerusalem, and the instances quoted by 
Cicero, In Verrem^ v. 62, of a prisoner remorse- 
lessly scourged, while he cried 'inter dolorem 
crepitumque plagamm ' Civis Bomanus sum^ en- 
ables us to see how easily Paul and Silas (who 
probably enjoyed the Roman citizenship, chap. 
lt>, ver. 37) might have pi'otested and yet have 
suffered." ^ Again, "the colonists were Italians 
and spoke Latin. St. Paul spoke Hebrew and 
Greek, and though he may have known Latin, 
too, his Latin may not have l>een understood by 
these rough Roman soldiers."^ 

84. Thrust them into the inner prison. ''The 
prison was probably like those in our Turkish 
cities. There is the outer and airier compart- 
ment, where people are herded together to await 
trial, or in punishment of trivial offences. Then 
there is the 'inner prison,^ gloomy, oppressive, 
filthy, in which great or dangerous criminals are 



1 Bev. Wllliaro Rwinfr, Sunday School Timet. 

> Ury, Book XXXIX. ch. 16. 

S Oiamamrm the story of Savonarola at Florence. 



« Uvy, 2 : ft. 
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25 iiui"£tJ!iVt '' midnight Paul and SUaa w^^Syuw &Qd uS^ai 
the prifioneiB «ueii«nuicta them'; 

pjoba.10. PL 42. B A n. e A 119. Bs. 



a onto God,' and 



Mmfined in ahaiui oi otherwi«." ' "The RomMn 
Mate piiaon «u commool; BttBched to the gOT- 
erDment baildingB, and conaiited of two parta. 
The fint wsa the vtaibtde, or ouliBard pruon, 
approached fniia the pmtoriiiiii . and aiirroaiuled 
by cells opening into it. The prisonen who were 
" ' 'n these oell* bad the benefit of the ur 




•ltd Kght wbiob the hall admitted. From the 
TWtibale there was a passagQ into the interior 
prigon. called Bobar or Lignum, from the beams 
of wood which were the ioetraments of confine- 
ment, or from the character of ita floor. It had 
DO window or ontlet except this door, which, 
when oloeed. Hbealntelr shut out light and air. 
This apartment wai the place into which Paol 
and Silu were caat at Philippi. The ntter dork- 
new, the heat, nud the atench of this miserable 
place, in which the iomates were confined day 
and nifcht, is often dwelt upon by the martyrs and 
their biogmphers." ' Thsir feet fast in the 
■took*. " An instrument of torture as well as 
of confinement, cnnNSting of a heavy piece of 
wood with holes, into which the feet were placed 
in snch a manner that the; were stretched widely 
apart so as to cause the sufferer forest pain. Fre- 
quently the Htocks had five holes," for BpreadinK 
the feet ut different distances apart.* " Potter, 
in his Boman Antiguiliet, tells D> that not nnfre- 



quently they dislocated the joints." < Ose of the 
" stocks," like the one referred to hern, was found 

Note. Woiidly oppodtioD to tlie goapel still 
grows ehiefiy from this same oaose. The gospel 
Btaada absolnlely and forever agunst nnjnst gains, 
oppreMioDs of the poor, lotteries, and gamblingB. 
and all methods of making money by injurioK 
others, while it always favors true and laatinK 
prosperity, and enriohes the oommnnity where it 
is obeyed. Ho long as those who preach the goa- 
pel do not interfere with the business or gains of 
bad men, they ate apt to let it alone. Bat when 
it does interfere, and there are efforts to reform 
the evils, opposition arises; then "These good 
men do exceedingly troable our city." They say 
as Ahab to Elijah. " Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel? " Or like the hog-nusersof Gadartt, they 
desire Jesns, with liis gospel, to depart oat of their 
borders. The real reasons for the opposition are 
kept in the background, while plaosible moral 
and religions reasons are presented to the pab- 
lic. 

SONGS m TEE mSHT, vcr. 23. 
Paul and SiU* pntr^I, and Mmg pralMi. 
literally, "praying, thej sang hymns," both in 
one act. "Their wounds were undreased, filth 
and vermin added to their pain, their position was 
oneof torture, sleep was out of the question. Bnt 
they passed the night in devotians. The irnper- 
of the verba in this v 






naed. It is 



iry probable that they used the Psalms, sc 
which would he espeeiolly appropriate. It is asi^ 
nifieant fact that the muHt joyous of Paul's epiitlei 
is that written to the church at Philippi, bom ont 
of hiseiperienceof suffering,"' And the prlsoB- 
era haard them, were listening to them, tor 
such songs were an unusual sound in prison.* 
Like Christian and Hopeful, in Oiant Despair's 
Dungeon, the apostles found the key of hope. 
They were like Daniel in the lions' den. ' Comr 



■ Ra>. WinUun Ei 



■'Odom 



1 1 spaniTi In t* I 





In dnra «t«s — In misers pons— 


Um noWe Origen'. luneririrt when, under u Iron collar 




wd In Um deeput r«M«. ol the priBn, tor n.i..y d.y. 




be »». rtretthwl to Mn dliUnce o( tour hol« In tlia 


Adoro, Imploro, ut Uber« me ! " 


stock.." -BchsB. 




* Olosg. » Lymsn AbboU. 




• Compare H»Uma Guyon'. poem, A UIIU Bird an 
I, written whils ihe wu In priuii U Tlncimnea, ud 
the prayer ol Kary QuHui of BcoU on the night balora 


oonlrutaFsDl'.reloldDg Id prison with fM.m^ 


Orld, Benm, D«,te. 



Dr. Wbl Botlar's Fran fiwfm to Banrng «|a Ihrt M 
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26 And suddenly there « was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
the pruo'SuM were shaken : and immediately *■ all the doors were opened', and 
'every one's bands were loosed. 

27 And the ^"^iSfo^^JS^rSS^^ out of ^ sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, »^* drew *^"' his sword, and ' ^fJiSm tSSff himself, supposmg that the pris- 
oners had ISfS^!' 

28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying. Do thyself no harm : for we are 
all here. 



9Seech. 4. 31. r ch. 6. 19 & 12. 10. «ch.l2. 7. I Cp. ch. 12. 19 A 27. ^ A 1 Kin. 20. 39. 



pare the Hallelujah victory in the valley of Bera- 
chah, recorded in 2 Chron. 20. All the Jewish 
army did was to look on and sing songs of praise, 
while the different bands of the enemy slew one 
another. 

SOMOS IN THE NlQHT ARK SiGNS OF THE 

Morning. (1) When we praise God in the night, 
we are led to see the best things of life, — Gkxl, 
heaven, holiness, salvation. (2) Songs in the night 
are a proof of our sincerity. Any one can sing in 
the daytime, but it takes faith to sing in the 
night. (3) Songs in the night recommend our 
religion to others. (4) We are fitted by a thank- 
ful spirit to receive deliverance and greater bless- 
ings. (5) The night gives God an opportunity of 
showing us his wonderful goodneis and power. 
Only to those confronted by the sea can a path 
be made through the waters. Only in the thirsty 
land can water flow from the smitten rock. 

THE MIDNIGHT DELIYESANGE, vers. 2r>-28. 

26. And luddenly there was a great earth- 
quake. This was the Lord's answer to prayer, 
whether it came by miracle, or was timed by spe- 
cial providence. 

All the doors were opened, and every one's 
bands were loosed. '' Either by the action of 
the earthquake, or by the same supernatural 
power which produced the earthquake.'^ ^ Com- 
pare the release of Peter (12: 7). ** There are 
several difficulties which occur to every one on 
first reading this passage. (1) The opening of the 
doors and undoing of the bonds by the earthquake 
seem incredible to one who thinks of doors like 
those in our prisons, and of handcuffed prisoners. 
But any one who has seen a Turkish prison will 
not wonder that the doors were thrown open; 
each door was merely closed by a bar, and the 
earthquake as it passed along the ground forced 
the doorposts apart from each other, so that the 
bar slipped from its hold, and the door swung 
open. . . . The chains and stocks were detached 



from the wall which was shaken so that spaces 
gaped between the stones. . . . An earthquake 
behaves sometimes like a playful, good-natured 
sprite, when it spares its full terrors. (2) Why 
did not the prisoners run away when their fetters 
were loosed ? An earthquake strikes panic into 
the semi-Oriental mob in the ^Dgean lands." 
They were only partially free. They had only a 
moment for action. The jailor quickly appeared 
on the scene, lights were caUed for, the guard 
would come with them ; and the opportunity was 
lost.^ In the terrible cyclone at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 27, 1890, '* a 20-foot section of the western 
wall of the city jail was blown down, exposing 
the interior. It was during exercise hours, and 
two hundred prisoners exercising in the building 
became panic-stricken. They were too fright- 
ened to try to escape." The jailor ** was on the 
scene in a moment, and with the aid of a number 
of detectives and policemen, the prisoners were 
placed in their cells." 

27. The keeper . . . would have killed him- 
self, because he was responsible for the safety 
of the prisoners, and he would avoid by suicide 
the disgrace of an execution. By the Roman law 
the jailor was subject to the same death as the 
escaped prisoners would have suffered. *\Self- 
murder among the Romans in the first and second 
centuries was fearfully common, and was ap- 
proved of by the Stoic philosophy. Many of the 
noblest of the Ronuuis ended their days in this 
manner, as Brutus and Cassius." ^ 

SB. Paul cried with a loud voioe, ... we are 
all here. ^' It seems hypercritical to ask. How 
could Paul have seen that the jailor was about to 
kill himself V That there must have been some 
kind of light in the outer prison is evident, other- 
wise the jailor could not have even seen that the 
doors were open, nor is there any difficulty in 
supposing that Paul, out of the darkness of the 
inner prison, would see through the opened doors 
any one in the outer doorway, whilst to the jailor 



U an hUtorical fsct that ChriitUuilty Is the only nllgioQ 
that inspires men to sing. ^* Mohammedanism has do 
hymnal, nor has Hinduism, nor Buddhism. No glorious 
outburst of Mcred soog from the hearts and lips of tiM 



people ever awoks the echoes of any heatlien or Moham- 
medan temple.*' 

1 Lyman AbboU. 

>Bamaiij*s A. P^ 83(^-823. • 
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16 : 29-32. 



29 '!?!fd" he called for IXV and sprang in, and, ^*"^" tremblings fo¥Sar, -feU down 
before Paul and Silas, 

80 And brought them out, and said. Sirs, ' what must I do to be •* saved ? 

3r And they said, ' Believe on the Lord Jesus, ^^""^^ and thou shalt be saved, 
thou ^ and thy house. 

32 And they spake "?[£il?i?d'll?rh?'t?i'JSt!fi!SAf;^^^^^ all that were in his house. 



u ch. 10. 26. V ch. 'J. 37 & 22. 10. Luke 3. 10, 12, 14. Cp. John 6. 28, 29. tr Cp. ver. 17. 
y Seech. 11. 14. 



X Bee Mark IC. 1i> 



the inner prison would be lost in darkneHS. More- 
over, as Blass notes, Paul may have heard from 
the jailor's utterances what he meant to do.*' ^ 
The jailor probably *' gave vent to loud expres- 
sions of despair."^ The earthquake, opening 
doors and shattering walls, must have let into the 
outer prison whatever light of moon or stars was 
shining without. 



COKVEBSION OF THE JAILOS. vers. 29-34. 

29. CaUed for a light. The Greek is plural, 
lights^ torches or lamps. EeU down before 
Paul and Silas. He connected the earthquake 
with their religion, of which he must have heard. 
He must have known something of their miracu- 
lous power, especially in connection with the cure 
of the slave girl on account of whom they were 
imprisoned. 

80. Brought them out, of the inner prison, into 
the open court, or into his own house. ^* The Be- 
san text preserves a little detail which is so sug- 
gestive of the orderly, well-disciplined character 
of the jailor that we are prompted to accept it as 
genuine. The jailor first attended to his proper 
work and secured all his prisoners ; and thereafter 
attended to Paul and Silas.** ^ This was at least 
true, for the jailor^s life was at strike. And said, 
Sirs, K^piot. The same word that is used by 
the ai>o8tles, in ver. 31, in its higher stmse as the 
title, K^piov, of Jesus Christ. 

What must I do to be saved 1 Saved from 
what? The question ** cannot refer to any fear 
of punishment from the magistrat-es ; for he had 
now ascertained that the prisoners were all safe, 
and that he was in no danger from that source. 
Besides, had he felt exposed to any such danger, 
he must have known that Paul and Silas had no 
power to protect him ; it would have been useless 
to come to them for assistance.'* The jailor had 
done no wrong to his government. But he was 
conscious of having done wrong toward God. 
He probably did not understand all that was 
meant by salvation. Who does ? But he was 
aware that these men proclaimed salvation, even 
as the slave girl herself had proclaimed. It would 



be strange if, in that small city, during the niaiix 
days Paul and Silas had preached, the jailor had 
not heard them, and become interested in their 
new doctrine of salvation. 

The Jailor's Motive in Asking the Ques- 
tion was a consciousness of sin, of danger, of 
need, and of the goodness produced in Paul and 
Silas by their religion. Each one of these is a 
right feeling. The fear of consequences is not a 
leading motive in the Christian life, but it is often 
a motive with a sinner loading him to become a 
Christian. A man that refuses to consider the 
consequences of what he is doing is simply a blind 
fool. The danger was not of harm from the 
Roman government, but from his sinful life. The 
motives that lead to a better life are usually 
manifold. 

What shall I do to be raved ? is the most 
important question any person can ask, for it de- 
termines not only (1) Ids happiness, but (2) his 
character ; (.S) the best use of life here ; (4.) his 
usefulness in the world ; (5j his relations to God ; 
(6) his redemption from the guilt and punishment 
of sin ; (7) his eternal destiny, character, and 
usefulness in heaven. 

81. Believe on the Lord Jesns Christ, and 
thou Shalt be saved. Saved from sin, from its 
punishment, and to holiness and heaven. Faitb 
in Christ saves men because it is the accepting 
him as teacher and guide ; it is a consecration of 
themselves to Christ and to God ; it fills their 
souls with heavenly love ; the Holy Spirit gives 
new and eternal life through him ; and God pai^ 
dons their sins for his sake. And thy house. 
By leading his family to the same faith. No one 
believes for himself alone, and no one can believe 
for another. But hereafter all the influences of 
his home, the whole spiritual atmosphere, would 
be Christian.* 

82. They spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, for as a heathen he must have been al- 
most entirely ignorant of both the truths and 
the practical morality of the gospel. Paul would 
furnish him with the true foundation for his 
faith. 



1 Knowling. * Oloag. 

* Ramsay's St. Paul, 222. 

' Comjmn the story in the Liff o/ Benjamin Franklin, 



of the way he would cultivate the virtues, without the 
implanting of a new heart by the Hdy Bpirit through 
faith in Jesus. 



16 : 33^36. 
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33 And he took them the ' same hour of the night, and washed tfetf stripes ; 
and « was baptized, he and all his, fnmlSL£tJ&. 

34 And '^*'*" he ^"^ brought them up into his house, a*lfd set ^ meat before them, 

^^A c ^r^i^l^r^A% belieylnK in Ood wUh all his liooae. 

ana ^ rejOlCeU* greatly, with alf his houte, haying believed in God. 

35 liS? when it was day, the magistrates sent the Serjeants, saying. Let those 
men go. 



z yet. 25. 
Cp. ch. 2. 46. 



a See ch. 8. 12. 6 Ps. 23. 5 (for mg.). c Pa. 9. 14 A 13. 6. lad. 25. 9. Lake 1. 47. 1 Pet. 1. G, 8. 



88. He took them, irapaAaiSci>y, taking them 
along with him (ira/)i), to some other part of the 
prison where wattfi* was convenient. Washed 
their gtripes, washed them from {inch) their 
strips, cleansed away the blood « and purified the 
flesh wounds. This shows how severe the flagel- 
lation had been. Washed, tKovtrtv, bathed. It 
expresses the washing: of the entire body, as 
ylwTtiy commonly means the washing of a part of 
the body.^ And was baptized, to express lus 
faith in Jesus, and his joining the company of 
disciples. ^* lie washed them, and he was washed ; 
he washed them from their stripes, he himself 
was washed from his sins.** ^ And aU his, all 
that had heard them preach the gospel, and 
believed. They seem all to have felt as did the 
jailor. 

84. And when he had brought them, iyaya- 
ydffy^ brought them up {iufd). " 13 lass thinks that 
the ayd means that he brought them up fi-om un- 
derground, but it may simply mean that the house 
was built over the prison.'* ^ His house was the 
most comfortable place for them. The jailor *8 
great kindness under the circumstances was one 
strong proof of the reality of his conversion. '* In 
all this the jailor was not acting illegally. For 
while he was responsible for the prisoners, he was 
under no obligation to fulfil this duty in any par- 
ticular way. Paul and Silas of course would not 
try to escape. . . . Besides, a much better way 
was open to them. " 

Set meat (food) before them. The two suf- 
ferers may have well needed food. ** If the tumult 
had begun, as is probable, as they were going to 
the proseucha for morning prayer, at the third 
hour of the day (0 A. M.), they had probably been 
fasting for nearly twenty-four hours." * 

And rejoiced, ^aAAi(£(raro, always used in the 
New Testament for greats exultant joy and glad' 
ness. The same word is used to express the in- 
tense, exulting gladness of the early church in 
their first experience of the gospel at Jerusalem. 
*' Hire was indeed an Ag'ftpe, a Feast of Love." 

Believing in God, wtinaTfVKws. '* perfect parti- 
ciple, shows that this fulness of joy was caused by 
his full profession of belief ; it was the joy of the 



Holy Ghost which followed on his baptism." ' 
He rejoiced because he believed. 

This representation of faith in Jesus, as the pre- 
cursor of joy, is fiequent in the Acts (8: ^, 
etc.). It may be remarked here that the church 
at Philippi, of which the jailor's household and 
that of Lydia were the nucleus, was very dear 
to Paul. From his imprisonment in Rdme he 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians^ which is one 
of the most cheerful and buoyant productions in 
all literature. There he urges them again and 
again to ** rejoice in the Lord ; ** and so precious 
are the memories of the Philippian church to him 
that he calls its members *^ his joy and crown " 
(4 : 1). 6 With aU his house. The R. V. con- 
nects this with the rejoicing. It belongs to both 
the rejoicing and the faith. All those who be- 
lieved rejoiced. 

PAUL AND SILAS SELEASED BT THE ATJ- 
THOBITIES, vers. 35-40. 

85. And when it was day. All that has just 
been described took place in the night. The 
magistrates sent the Serjeants, pafiBo^xovs, from 
pdfiioSf a rod^ or a staffs and ix^^ '^ have^ to hold^ 
hence, those who hold the rod. The Roman lictors^ 
who attended the magistrates to guard their per- 
sons and execute their orders. The badge of their 
ofBce was the fasces^ an axe bound up in a bundle 
of rods, but in the colonies they carried staves ; 
very probably the same ones who had beaten 
them the day before. Sasring, Let those men 
go. What produced this remarkable change 
of attitude ? 1. ** Perhaps the earthquake had 
roused their superstitious fears on account of the 
irregular and arbitrary proceedings of yesterday." 
The Bezan revisers insert this reason in the text: 
the Pnetors *^ assembled together in the Agora, 
and remembering the earthquake that had taken 
place, tliey were afraid."* 2. On reflection the 
authorities may have felt that they had acted t/K> 
hastily in yielding to the mob, and recalled the 
fact that the prisoners had done no wrong. They 
may also have heard reports of an appeal by Paul 
and Silas to their Roman citizenship, which, if 
true, made their action illegal and dangerous. 



So Vincent, Trench, eta 
Chrysostom. 



* Knowling. 



* PlumpCre. 
*8ch«S. 



, St. Paul, 221 
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16 : 36-40. 



36 And the '^'^'^Sa&Vll&ISStgl w'SlS.'*^'^ to Paul, saying. The magistrates have sent 
to let you go : now therefore comeforth, and go in peace. 

37 But Paul said unto them, They have beaten us pu^ucfy, '' uncondemned, 
meiJtiSfare Romaus, and have cast SJ into prison ; and "SJ'tiieJ^SJw^iSS^ us out pri- 
vily ? nay verily ; but let them come themselves and briSS us out. 

38 And the Serjeants re^^ned these words unto the magistrates: and ''they 
feared, when they heard that they were Romans'; 

39 And they came and besought them'; and when uicy had brought t& out, ' Hty 

desired /Atfn f^ deiiartoatof i-v.^. r*{^-n- 
aaked them WJ go away from w-Lic i^ll/jr. 

40 And they went out of the prison, and entered into the hou^e of ^Lfd^i-^H : 
and when they had seen the " brethren, they comforted them, and departed. 



d ch. 22. 26» 29. e Cp. Matt. 8. 34. /rer. 14. p See John 21. 23. 



All these things oonomred to touch their eon- 
aoiences and change their minds. Sending the 
missionaries away was the simplest^ way out of 
their difficulty. 

86. Go in peace. The jailor no doubt rejoiced 
that he could set them free. 

87. But Paul knew a better way, and stood 
upon his rights, quite as much for the good of the 
young church as for himself. They have beaten 
HI openly uncondemned, iucaroKplrovs, &, not, 
KOTcC, (igainst, expressing hostility, Kpivta^ to pro- 
nounce judgment ; hence, they had been subject 
to a judgment pronounced against them without in- 
vestigation, *' They had no right to flog them 
even after a fair trial ; but the absence of any trial 
aggravated their o£Pence, not perhaps against 
Roman law,*' ^ but against Paul. They had no 
r^ht even to imprison him without atrial. There 
are four distinct allegations in Paul's reply, 
" beaten," "" publicly," ^' uncondemned," and 
** being Komans." 

Being Somans. " The Porcian and Valerian 
laws exempted all citizens of Rome from stripes 
and torture. In a famous passage of one of 
Cicero's orations, the following statement oc- 
curs : * In the midst of the forum of Messina was 
a citizen of Rome scourged with rods. In the 
midst of his suffering, and the noise of the rods, 
the only word which was wrung from the unhappy 
man was, * ^ I am a Roman citizen. " ' ^ And ligain, 
in the same oration, he writes : * It is a misdeed 
to bind a Roman citizen, a crime to scourge him ; 
it is almost parricide that he should be exe- 
cuted.'"* 

Let them oome themBelves and fetch ni out. 
As openly as they arrested us for criminals, let 
them declare our innocence. If Paul and Silas 
had gone away secretly, a stain would have rested 



on their reputations, which would have reflected 
dishonor on the gospel they preached. 

88. They feared, when they heard, etc. They 
were liable to a prosecution such as Cicero in- 
stituted against Verres. The crime was regarded 
as treason, and those who committed it were 
liable to degradation from office, confiscation of 
property, and perhaps death. Hackett quotes 
from Lucian a case of false imprisonment, in 
which the goyemor of a province not only acknow- 
ledged his error, but paid a large sum of money 
to those whom he had injured, in order to bribe 
them to be silent. *' In the year 44, Claudius had 
deprived the Rhodians of their privileges because 
some Roman citizens had been put to death by 
them." * 

89. They came and beeought them, trap- 
finU«(ray, begged , entreated, ** that is, not to make 
any legal complaint — apologized for their con- 
duct, and implored forgiveness." ^ 

And dedred, asked, them to depart out of the 
city, so that there might be jio further disturb- 
ance. 

40. Entered into the honse of Lydia, with the 
dignity and self-possession of conscious innocence, 
and as masters of the situation. They comforted 
the brethren who needed it more than the mis- 
sionaries did. But they wisely agreed to the re- 
quest of the magistrates, and departed. 

From tlus point on to 20 : 0, the narrative passes 
into the third person, indicating that the author 
is no longer with them. Hence it is r^arded as 
** probable that Luke ^mained at Philippi to 
confirm the faith of the converts, and rejoined the 
apostle at Troas (20 : 6), after an interval of seven 
years, according to a calculation followed by Cook 
and Plumptre." ^ Five or six years, by teoet 
authorities. 



1 See Ramsay's sUtement, St. Pmd, 225. 
' OratioOf In Verrem, 



* Schaff. 

* Bible Commentary, 



Oloag. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY (continued). 



Thessalonica, 
vers. 1-10. 



Berea, 
vera. 11-14. 



Athens, 
vers. 15-34. 



' Paul preaches the gospel in the synagos^ue. 
Good success. 
Assault on Jason. 
Paul and Silas leave by night. 

^ Searchers of the Scriptures. 
Many believers. 
Opposition from Theasalonioa. 
Paul sent away. 
Timothy and Silas remain. 

Timothy and Silas sent for. 
Paul reasons ( in the synagogue, 
daily I in the market square. 

Paul encounters | f^"^^*^' 

Paulas address on Mara Hill. 

/ Mockery. 
Effects. I Dehiy. 

( Believen. 



A. D. 51-52. 



1 Now when they had passed through Am-phlp'6-lls and Ap-51-lo'nI-a, they 
came to * ThSs-sS-lo-iu'ca, where was a synagogue of the Jews : 

h ch. 20. 4. PhU. 4. 16. 1 Then. 1. 1. 2 Theas. 1. 1, al. 



PAUL AT THESSALONIGA, vers. 1-4. 

1. Now when they, Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
on the way from Philippi, had passed through, 
along the famous Egnatian road which extended 
500 miles from the Hellespont through Biacedonia 
to Dyrrhachium, the seaport of Illyria, whence 
travellers sailed across the Adriatic to Brnndis- 
ium, the seaport of Rome, as Calais and Dover 
are the seaports on the road from Paris to Lon- 
don. The road was really a continuation of the 
great Appian Way ; so that Paul was on the road 
which led to the gates of Rome. Through Am- 
phipolifl, '{2 or ^i3 miles southwest from Philippi, 
the capital of the first of the four districts of Mace- 
donia. Here were fought some of the battles of 
the Pelopounesian War,^ and it was for a failure 
to succor this city that Thucydides was exiled.^ 

And ApoUonia, 30 miles further on toward 
Thessalonica. The missionaries did not stop long, 
probably over night only, in either of these places. 
It was not wise to remain so near Philippi as 
ApoUonia ; in neither city was there a synagogue 
as a basis of operations ; both could be better 
evangelized from Philippi and Thessalonica ; and 
Paul found he could be more successful in found- 



ing churches in the great centres of population, 
whence \he gospel could radiate into the sur- 
rounding regions. The route may well have been 
one of the most beautiful of any day^s journey in 
St. Paul's many travels.' 

They came, 37 miles further, or about 100 miles 
on the Egnatian road from Philippi. To Thessa- 
lonica, the largest city in Macedonia, and famed 
as a commercial centre. Under its old name, 
Therma (Hot Springs), we read of it in Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides. It was rebuilt by Cassan- 
der, and renamed after his wife, Tliessalonica, 
sister to Alexander the Great. This princess re- 
ceived her name to commemorate a victory won 
by her father, Philip of Macedon (over Thessaly), 
on the day he received the news of her birth. ^ 
It is now called Salonica (of Roumelia, Turkey), 
and is an important comkneroial emporium of 
100,000 inhabitants. ''Rising with its white 
domes and minarets, its vines and osrpresses, up 
the sides of a steep hill, between two ravines, it 
presents a splendid appearance, as the traveller 
sails into the deep blue waters of its noble bay, 
and gazes from it upon the snowy mountain crests 
of Olympus and PeUon. But when you enter the 



> Thucydides, 6: 6-11. 

> Thuoydidea, 1 : 26. 



« 
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2 And Paul, ■ as his I^STSS was, went in unto them, and (or three sabbath days 
reasoned with them toJm-' the scriptures. 



town, all it« beaaty disappears."' " Xenea 
rested bis amif here befure attenipttnK tbe ioTa- 
Bioa uf Qi««ee. Ciceio, in hii exile, came fioiu 
Rume to !>alonica, where he r^matiied seven 
niuuiha [H. c. 51^1." " " It U now one of the moat 
iinporUiit towm in Enropean Turkey, and it 
played a great part in the hiatory uf the Middle 
Agea as the bulwark of Chriil«niloin ia the East. 
It was captnred by Ihe Saracens A. D. !H>4. then 
by the Criisadera in 11K4, and tostly by the Turks 
in 1430. Even now there ia a lai^ Christian ele- 



ment among ita population, and a itiU larf[«r 
aumber of Jews." ' 
VtarewM k vyuigagM of the Jsvi. The 

article before synagogue implies (and the form 
Srtv instead of ol, (or ichrrt. faTora it) that this 
;hi<?f, if not the only aynagogne of the dis- 



nnd that tber 



D the t 



he hud pasapd iliniuB-h on his way from Philippi. 

2. And Paul, aa bit manner Icuatom'i was.' 

" To the Jew fimt " and then tn the Oeatiles, waa 

his itise riistnni. because they had been ttuned in 




the Scriptures and were best prepared to receive 
the fiimiiiifnt of the promises in Jesus Christ. 

Threa aabbath daja, tlmt is. three weeks with 
their sabbHths. Tliis undoubtedly refers not to 
the entire length of hia stay in Theasalonicn. bnt 
to the " period of work within tbe circle of the 
synsKORUe," before he had to seek onlaide places 
for his work, aa at the house of Jason. Three 
tbinRS show that his resiiUnce in the city must 
have been much loii^r. (1) Hia great sncceas, 



as related iu ver. 4. He formed the m 
large and flourishing cburcb. chiefly composed of 
Oentile converts. (2) His own atatementa in hia 
letter to the Thesaalonians, chaps. 1, '2, imply a 
long and successful work there. (^1) Although he 
supported himself in port by working with bis aon 
hands (1 These. 2 : !l). yet he remained there long 
enoi^h to receive helptvFice from Philip|H, a hun- 
dred miles away, and it is reasonable to think of 
some interval between the gifts. 



> Rev. B. G. Porter, D. 

> l-nmbTiitge Bail:. 

■ '^Tbere iimjiTesI sdvi 
■ChKk-worii Chrlilluiity, 



with a 



:, inipniiive nllgion." 



□ts^ hi whtt hu be«n ciUed 



W Dur path ol life, however lowly, be a Toyal 
pWhnj, (trowing brighter mnd brigUertosptitMitday." 
Bae Oaonett's BU$tad bt Dntigajf. 



THE ACT& OP THE APOSTLES. 



S Opening* and alleging, that n^X^I 
dead ; and that this Jesus, whom, .aid *< 

t Inks 34. :», 33. I Bh cl 



™kbS!' and "• iSSi again from the 
n unto you, is dh Christ. 



RaniMjr estimatea liU rewdence there u five or 
ux niuuthi, l>aceniber to May ; and Lewie at 
two ur throe months . 

Bmmiwj with tbem. 9i(A<'7tTii. The verb 

nieana to ij>eak, to iptak bact and forth lU in > 
ir dialogiie (which ■■ a tniucript 



of the Greek uonu). He showed hii reuooi for 
beliefine u he did, in the form of a dialogue, or 
diBcoeaiou. or coDTenation, with individaala or in 
assemblies. Out of the leiiptUTM. As the com- 
mon ground which the; ackuovrledt^ as true, 
and " ever; letter of which the; valued as diviiie ; 




and h n afte cat ng- b a ten on o hu a 
that well-koown and often-rend type or prophecy 
of MesMah, he would tarn to the life and death 

of J«sus, every detwl of whioh at least the well 
inr'nided of the fureien synaeogue well knew, 
and would aak them. Was not ikit One, after all, 
the MesBinh. the rhriot ? " ' 

S. Opening. )iain]i7«r. '* (a open by dividing or 
drawing aiunder iSiii. to oiKn thoroughly, what 
had been closed."' tlnfoldins the scripture 
tmths, pointing: out to them ihe things they had 



n n d app n vb h hey had not 

understood. Paul was to th^m like an expert 
who points out to the poor owner of a.rocky fBrm 
tbe rich mines of gvid and silver beneath the snr- 
face ; or opens to the pussesBor of a Dommon pas- 
ture the nil wells which are of more value than 
mines of silver. Science is continually openine 
the common thin^ of life and GndinE in them 
greater treasure than the " Open, Sesame " did in 
the Arabian Xighl,.' 

And ftlleging. 'apariM^troi, Kiting before. 



' Tbnysr. flrni-Enn. Ln. 
imiiarH Christianity to sflnnd athedrsl 
Willi divinely pictnred whidowi. Viewed tram wltbool, 
it U ImpoBlble to fain tbe iUg ... - 



iSUtlful 



in fniD within. Bo it li 
lihD not vMbls to tlHM 

bodw*lliBUslWMtO(l 
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4 And " some of them wei^SSSiied, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; and of 
the devout " Greeks ^ a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few. 



n Cp. 1 TlieflB. 2. 1, 2. See ob. 14. 4. o See John 7. 36. p ver. 12. 



Tplacing betide or near^ as food on a table ; then 
setting otU arguments^ but without the idea of 
aasertion as is implied in the modem English 
"allege." In old English ''allege" meant to 
set forth ^ like the Greek verb of which it is here 
a translation. Bengel well expands these words : 
" Ut si quis nudeum, fracto cortice, et recludat 
et ezemptum ponat in medio," (as if one, haying 
broken the shell of a nut, should open it and place 
the extracted kernel before his audience). Paul 
set forth the scriptures and the arguments which 
proTed that Christ, the Messiah they were look- 
ing for, must needs have suffered. He is so 
pictured in the scriptures. And any one claim- 
ing to be the Messiah, who did not suffer as fore- 
told in Isaiah 53, could not be the true Messiah. 
The absence of this mark would prove him an 
impostor. This portion of the scriptures needed 
to be " opened " and '' set forth " to them. For 
in dwelling upon the Messiah as a Deliverer, a 
Mighty Prince, they had neglected their other 
descriptions of him, for they could not put the 
two descriptions together. But Paul showed 
them that only by suffering could the Messiah be 
a Prince and Deliverer, and found the kingdom 
of heaven among men . * ' That St. Paul did speak 
of Messiah^s glorious (spiritual) kingdom foretold 
in the prophetic scriptures themselves, may be 
gathered by comparing together the Acts and 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians." ^ And risen 
again ftom the dead. '' For they, like the dis- 
ciples themselves in earlier days (John 20: 9), 
* understood not the scripture (such as Psa. 16 : 
10) that he must rise again from the dead.* " ^ 
The missionaries preached a living Christ, ex- 
alted at the right hand of Gkxl, and who was 
the rightful king of all the earth, a living, pre- 
sent Saviour and Lord. And that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto yon, is Christ. Having 
shown them from the scriptures a true descrip- 
tion of the promised Messiah, they show that 
Jesus was the one described. The Old Testa- 
ment picture was a portrait of Jesus. 

4. And some of them, the Jews, believed, or 
••were persuaded" by Paul's reasoning. Con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas, wpo<rtK\rip6$ri<ray, 
were added or assigned hy lot. Ramsay retains 
the passive meaning, — these Jews were allotted 
to them, associated with them, as disciples (by 
God). Kendall gives the pasnve a middle mean- 
ing, — *'some men joined themselves to the 



apostles as partners in their Christian inheritance, 
and cast in their lot with them. So in Eph. 1 : 
11, iKK7ip<a0TjfAty seems to denote obtaining a por- 
tion in Christ, the aorist passive having the force 
of the middle voice. The A. V. consorted con- 
veys an impression of outward association only." ^ 
Consorted ^* is a kind of military term ; it belongs 
to the camp and the bivouac. After the battle 
the men have met to divide the spoils. They 
range themselves in different groups, each group 
throwing their chances into one, and taking part 
and lot together, share and share alike." Such 
is the picture of these believers. **They cast 
life, property, all, into the great transaction. 
They literally made the lot and portion of these 
humble disciples their own for this world and the 
next, forsaking all else."^ 

And of the devout Greeks a great multi- 
tude. This implies that after the three Sab- 
baths in the syni^ogue, Paul labored for some 
time among the Gentiles. Chief women not a 
few. Many ladies of the highest social standing 
joined the disciples here as they did at Philippi 
and Berea. " The better educated people seem 
to have supplied most of the converts. Men of 
all classes were impressed by the preaching of 
Paul, but only women of the leading families." ^ 
The reason is that these were less under the sway 
of superstition, better able to appreciate the truth, 
and probably were nmch freer to have access to 
the preaching of Paul than were the lower classes. 
In Athens *^ woman was little better than a slave. 
To educate her was to advertise her as a harlot." 
^* In Macedonia, however, monuments were erected 
to women by public bodies ; and records of male 
proper names are found, in Macedonian inscrip- 
tions, formed on the mother's name instead of on 
the father's. Macedonian women were permitted 
to hold property, and were treated as mistresses 
of the house. . . . Their prominence in church 
affairs is indicated by Paul's special appeal to 
two ladies in the church at Philippi to reconcile 
their differences, which had caused disturbance 
in the church, and by his commending them to 
his colleagues as women who had labored with 
him in the Lord (Phil. 4 : 2, 3)." « 

Ramsay,^ using light from the Bezan Text,' 
makes this verse describe four classes of converts 
instead of three. 

1. Jews. 

2. Greek God-fearing proselytes (devout). 




^ Cooybeare and Howtoo. 

dge Bible. > RendslL 

', J. W. Weddell in 8. 8, Times. 



• Rsmisy, St. Paul, 229. 

e M. R. Vincent. Word Studies. 

T 5/. PaW, 227, 235. 
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5 But nhe Jews, ^wchbeitevednot, moved with ''j^foY.V, took unto them 'certain 
*I5? feUows of the "IKbKr* and S"SS^ a '^'^Kw^a;"^ set '" the city on an uproar: 
and a!SSit& the house of 'Ja'sOn, fhey sought to bring them tinu to the 
people. 

6 And when they found them not, " they ^S^ Jason and certain brethren 
hSfire the rulers of the city, crying. These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also ; 



q 1 ThcM. 2. 14-16. 
u ch. 16. 19-21. 



Seech. 13. GO. r See eh. 5. 17. « Cp. Jadg. 9. 4 A 11. 3 A 2 Chr. 13. 7. / Rom. 16. 21 (?). 



•'• Utbqks* 

4. Honorable women. 

Paulas Maniyeb of Life at Thbssalonica. 
From 1 Then. 2 : 5-11 and 2 Thess. 3: 7, 8-11, 
we learn additional particulars about Paul's life 
daring his stay at lliessalonica. ** Paul and his 
companions were poor ; the money and provisions 
they carried were soon spent in trayelling. There 
were no Christian friends to receive them. We 
picture them seeking some humble lodging, and 
Paul going round to Uie master tent-makers ask- 
ing for work.*' ^ He worked and preached inces- 
santly. For some reasons peculiar to this place, 
he was unwilling to be a charge to the people, lest 
they jihould think he was seeking for money .^ 
Paul was holy, just, unblamable, loving the j}eo- 
ple, giving not receiving, giving not only the 
gospel but his very life. And all this amid many 
trials, and much opposition and persecution. But 
he had comfort from the Philippians, who in their 
love sent him aid once and again. 

THE ASSAULT ON PAUL, SILAS. AND 
TIMOTHY, vers. 5-9. 

6. Moved with envy,^ Jealousy at their own 
decline and the growth of Christianity. Lewd, in 
its older sense of vile, worthless, fellows of the 
baser sort, iyopalcoyy from ayopd, the market' 
place ; hence loungers in the market-place^ loafers 
in the public squares, natural lounging-place of 
the lazy and worthless rabble, ready for any ex- 
citement, like the Lazaroni at Naples. Xenophon 

calls them rhvi^yopaiovix^^^i '* ^^^ market-place 
crowd ; " and Cicero subrostrant, those who hung 
round the rostra, or platform for speakers in the 
forum. The modem term is canaille, ^* The 
language of Paul in liis first letter to the Thes- 
salonians (2 : 14-10) shows that a powerful, dan- 



gerous, and lasting sentiment was roused among 
the classes which made the riot." * 

Gathered a company, a crowd, a mob. Set all 
the city on an uproar. It is strange how wild 
and reckless a crowd can become, swept along 
by a whirlwind of excitement. 

And assaulted the house of Jason, with whom 
Paul and Silas were lodging, or the house where 
the Christian assemblies were held. 

Jason is otherwise unknown. ** It is probable, 
however, that St. Paul would, in the first instance, 
take up his abode with a Jew, and that Jason, 
as in the case of the apostate high priest of 2 
Mace. 4 : 7, was the Greek equivalent for Joshua 
or Jesus." ^ 

Sought to bring them out to the people, 
i^fioy, the mass of the people assembled in a public 
place. That is, to the mob assembled in the mar- 
ket-place ready to do them violence. 

6. They drew, (avpoy, dragged with violence, 
Jason, as a Christian and harborer of Paul, and 
certain brethren, as the nearest substitutes on 
which to vent their passions, perhaps hoping to 
make them reveal where the missionaries were 
hidden, or to induce Paul and Silas to give them- 
selves up in order to save their converts. 

Unto the rulers of the city, iroKiTdpxaf {poli- 
tarchas). This is a very peculiar Greek term, 
used here only in the New Testament, and not at 
all by classicfd writers. '^ This would certainly be 
set down as a blunder by skeptical criticism but 
for the happy providence which has preserved it 
on a large inscription of St. Paul's day, and which 
St. Paul's own eyes must have seen carved on 
the entablature of a triumphal arch, which 
spanned the main street of Thessalonica. . . . 
The stones on which ran the inscription were 
shipped to England during the outbreak of 1876, 



* Newman Hall. 

' Just as Moody and Sankey refused to take for them- 
selves the royalty on the Oospel Hjrmns (amounting to 
nearly a million dollars in all) lest their revival work 
should be hindered by the charge that they were doing it 
for money. 

* They remind us of " a piteoos rtory of a prisoner for 
yean and years shat in a dungeon, bis only l%hft a narrow 



ray from a chink in the walL His friends came at last 
with power to demolish the cruel barriers and let in a 
flood of Ood*8 sweet sunshine; but he, poor, pallid 
wretch, prayed that they would not destn^ the walls 
and with them his precious chink, his one blessed gleam 
of light ! " 

« Ramsay, St. Paul, 229. 

* Flomptre. Bee, also, Josephns, At 
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17 : 7, 8. 



7 Whom Jason hath received : and these all a ," contrary to " the decrees of 
Cae'gar, saying that there is •* another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled the mDatfflSie and the rulers of the city, when they heard 
these things. 



V oh. 16. 4. Lake 2. 1. ti? See Luke 23. 2. 



and are now safe in the British Museum.*^ ^ 
** 8arely the stones of Thessalonica cry out in de- 
fence of Lake's accuracy.'* 

Barton has collected no less than 17 inscriptions 
on which this word or its corresponding participle 
ooours, five of them in Thessalonica, ** extending 
from the first of the first century to the middle of 
the second." ^ Thessalonica had five or six Poli- 
tarchs, or *^ralers of the city." *' Thessalo- 
nica was a free city with municipal magis- 
trates and a popalar assembly, besides being 
the residence of the Roman governor of Macedo- 



nia 



>»8 



These that have turned the world upsile 
down. A testimony to the power and extent 
of Christianity. Christ foretold this reanlt 
(Matt. 10 : ^ ; Luke 12 : 53). It is the business 
of the gospel to tarn the world upside down, 
■o far as the wrong side is up in practice or 
principle. Whatever wrong is now enthrone<l, 
whatever sin is now popalar, whatever evils seem 
to rale men, whatever falsehoods are flourishing, 
the gospel will cast down, and nothing can be 
■ettled till it is settled right. Nothing can remain 
on a solid foundation till the laws of God bear 
rale, till righteousness and love are supreme. 
The disturbances, the moral earthquakes, the 
wars, the revolutions, the uneasiness of society, 
are, in large measure, the signs of the process of 
taming the world right side up. The same pro- 
cess goes on in the individual heart , and it can 
never be at peace till selfishness, false doctrines, 
evil passions, and all worldly interests are put be- 
neath, and love to God and man, and reason, and 
conscience rule the soul. 

7. Whom Jaeon hath received, and so is par- 
taker in the wrong charged against Paul and 
Silas, as a confederate. 

AU do contrary to the decrees of GsBaar. re- 
ferring to the successive decrees of the emperors 
against treason. *^ The Jewish a^tators hoi)ed, 
by exciting the city mob of this commercial city 
against the preaching of the apostles, to provoke 
the interference of the assembly, and perhaps 
convince the magistrates that they were revolu- 
tionary and anarchical fanatics. The recent ac- 
tion of the magistrates at Philippi made it easy 
too to denounce the apostles as revolutionary 
fanatics." ^ The Jews used political arguments 



in order to gain their religions ends, as the Phari- 
sees did in their charges against Jesus before 
Pilate. And their specific and most specious 
charge was the same as that used by the Thessa- 
lonian Jews, Baying that there is another king, 
one Jesns. It was very easy to inisappreheud 
the Christian teaching about Christ as a King, of 
whose kingdom the apostles were heralds. Jesus 
himself had been misunderstood and his words 
perverted. *'We can scarcely now realize the 
suspicions which must have been roused against 
the early preachers of Cliristianity by the very 
language they used.'* The Jews looked upon the 
expected Messiah as a worldly king. Jesus pro- 
clidmed himself to be the Messiah. Jesus was 
King. He was coming again. His kingdom was 
to triumph over the world. It was the duty of 
every one to be subject to this King. Nor was it 
easy for the Gentiles to see how this was a purely 
spiritual kingdom, and was the very best possible 
force in all honest worhlly government. The 
charge seemed very plausible that Jesus was the 
rival of Ceesar in his own empire.^ 

8. And they, the mob with these exciting 
charges, troubled the people. ^rapa{ay, agitated, 
like the waves of a sea in a storm. 

A similar word is used in ver. 13, and trans- 
lated *' stirred up the peopLe^^^ as a storm stirs up 
the sea. 

The people, the citizens in general, and the 
rulers, the Pulitarchs. There was danger of an 
insurrection and mob violence, which would ex- 
pose them to punishment from Rome, possibly the 
loss of the freedom of their city, or deposition 
from office. The rulers were perplexed as to what 
to do. They were themselves exposed to the 
charge of treason, if they took no notice of this 
charge against the missionaries. *^ Many a man 
was ruined by such a charge under the earlier 
emperors. The very suggestion of treason against 
the emperors often proved fatal to the accused." ^ 
It was bad to yield to a mob. It was dangerous 
to punish Roman citizens, without a trial and bet- 
ter charges than any the mob had brought forward 
without proof. It would make trouble to perse- 
cute the Christians, many of whom were Gentiles 
of the better class, and ^^ honorable women not 
a few.'' Whichever way they looked they saw 
trouble ahead. 



* Parrwr. 

s American Journal of Theology ^ Julji 1S98* 

s BendsU. 



« See Tacitus, Annah^ 3 : .38. For the law of Treason, 
see Merivale*8 HisUny of the Roman* under the Empire. 
s Bamaay, St. Paul, 229-231. 



17 : 9-11. 
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9 And when they had taken security from Jason and ""^ the °ASltf* they let them 
go. 

10 And ' the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto 
STr"^^': wlio wiien tiSy"!S?ri*JimS thither " wcut iuto the syuagogue of the Jews. 

11 NJ?th«e were more noble than those in Th6s-sa-lo-nT'ca, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, *"*iJSS£S^ the scriptures daily, 
whether {hSS things were so. 



xver. 14. Boe John 21. 23. y yer. 2. 2 Cp. laai. at. 16 & John 5. 39. 



9. They got over the difficulty by a compro- 
raifie. When they had taken eecarity, Uayhv 
sv^fficient^ adequate^ properly a pecuniary surety 
or bail, sv^fficient to protect afj^Eiitist loss, by de- 
positing a sum of money which would be forfeited 
if fwyUiing illegal or treasonable was done by 
them or by the missionaries. They were bound 
over to keep the peace, ** and clearly this implied 
that they were bound over to prevent Paul, the 
cause of the disturbance, from coming to Thessa- 
lonica.'* 

There was one curious result from this taking 
** security." Paul greatly desired to return to 
them, as we learn from his first letter to them 
written a few months later (1 Thess. 2 : 17, 18 ; 3: 
10). But Satan hindered him (1 Thess. 2 : 18). 
Ramsay is probably right in regarding that hin- 
drance to be this ingenious device suggested to 
the rulers by Satan, of the security given by 
Jason. Till there was some change in policy or 
government, Paul could not return without en- 
dangering Jason and his friends.^ 

PAUL AT BEBEA, vers. 10-U. 

10. Immediately sent away Paul and Silas. 
Apparently they had been in hiding, and as soon 
as it was possible the brethren took them to a 
place of safety from the mob, perhaps in obedi- 
ence to the rulers. Paul left with deep regret. 
Timothy was with them, or followed soon after, 
for we find him at Herea (ver. 14). Paul, unable 
to return, sent Timothy back to Thessalonica, 
1 Thess. 3 : 2. 

Unto Berea, about 50 miles southwest of Thes- 
salonica,^ on the eastern slope of the Olympian 
range, on the river Haliacmon. Cicero, in his 
oration against Piso, says that unable to face the 
chorus of complaint at Thessalonica, Piso fled to 



the out-of-the-way town of Berea.' So Paul may 
have gone to Berea on account of its seclusion. 

Went into the synagogue of the Jews, dirjf c 
(ray, went away from^ to (cir). Left their escort 
and went into the synagogue. Kendall refers it 
to the escort, who, conducting Paul and Silas to 
the synagogue, left them with the Jewish con- 
gregation, and themselves went away to Theasar 
lonica. 

11. These were more noble, c&7cy^(rr(poi, lit- 
erally, of more noble births hence, as here, 0/ more 
noble character,* 

This nobility expressed itself (1) in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind. 
Their minds were open to all truth from every 
source. They were not afraid of it because it was 
new. (2) In that they . . . searched, iyoKplyop- 
T€j, implyintj a thorough exdminaiion (iyci), up 
from bottom to top through a series of objects or par* 
ticulars ; to investigate^ as a judge in a court sifts 
the evidence. The scriptures, where the evi- 
dence of the Messiahship of Jesus was to be found, 
by comparing the Scriptures with the facts Paul 
presented.^ They did not ta,ke things by hearsay, 
but sought the truth for themselves. ** Search for 
the truth is the noblest occupation of man."^ 
*^To love truth for truth^s sake is the principal 
part of human perfection *in this world, and the 
seed-plot of all other virtues.^' ' Such searchers 
are noble because they are governed by the high- 
est qualities of mind and heart, and because they 
received the truth only on good evidence. They 
were not led captive by every new idea, but 
first waited till they could find that it was true. 
They did not reject a truth because it was old. 
They searched the old Scriptures. The gospel, 
so far from being opposed to the search for truth 
in all fields, is the great friend of research. It 



1 

I 
s 



Ranu.iy, St. Paul, 229-231. 
HMtingB' Bib. Die. 
In Pisonem, 26. 

* ** Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'T ia only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And iifmple faith than Norman blood.** 

TennjTson. 
> " Coleridge divided readers into four claasen. The first 
class he compares to an hour-glasa, their reading beli^ §* 



the Hand ; it rans in and runa out, and leaves not a vestige 
behind. A second class resembles a sponge, which imp 
bibes everything, and returns it in nearly the same state. 
A third class is like a jelly-bog, which allows all that is 
pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the 
dregs. The fourth class, like the slave of Golconda, casts 
aside all that is worthless, preserving only the pure 
gems.** —A. T. Pierson, D. D. 

« Madame de 8tai»l. 

7 Locke. 
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17 : 12-15. 



10 Therefore •many of tbem VuiliiaTTr»/1 • Qlar\ rk-f honourable 6 *«.rkY«£in whlrh were Cir«lui, ^^/^ /%# 
1^ Many of tlieiu tiieniXore DeUevea ; aiSO 01 the Greek WOmeil of honourable estate, d'HCL 01 

men, not a few. 

13 13ut when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God 
was p?^iSiJSii of Paul at B^n^tJu, they came thither tfffwIlSSSgi up and.troabiing 

4- Vila people. 
tue multitudefl. 

14 And then ^immediately the brethren sent JmS Paul to go as *fl51E? to the 
sea: Kli Silas and ' '"Wifgy"* abode there still. 

15 kS?-^ they that conducted Paul brought him M^**a8'Ath'6n§: and receiving 
a commandment unto Silas and TimM'B^***t&tuiiy^ifouid come to him with all 
speed, they departed. 

a Ter. 4. b ch. 13. 60. c ver. 8. d Ter. 10. See Matt. 10. 23. e See cfa. 16. 1. / Cp. ch. 15. 3. g6h. 
18. 1. 1 TheM. 3. 1. h ch. 18. 6. 



weloomeB all the discoyeries of science, and gives 
the r^ht hand of fellowship to all sincere investi- 
gators, knowing well that the works of God, 
rightly understood, will ever help us to under- 
stand the Word of Qod who did the works. 

18. Therefore, as the result of such Bible 
study, many of them believed. 

Honourable women, tinrxnii^yf'y^ influential^ 
qf good position and rank, wives of the chief citi- 
zens. See on 13: 50, of the women of Pisidian 
Antioch. 

And of men. The term Oreeke, 'zwriyiiw, 
" Greek women,*' ^* relates to the men as well as 
to the women — the Jewish men had already been 
included in the first word, iroAAo(, manj/." ^ 

The work of the apostles here as elsewhere ex- 
tended beyond the synagogue. 

18. When the Jews of Thessalonica, etc. 
They were bitter against the gospel, and espe- 
cially against Paul as its chief representative. 
This is a testimony to the marvellous power of 
Paul. The statement implies that PanPs stay in 
Berea lasted some weeks,^ for there was time to 
gain a considerable number of converts, and then 
for the news to reach Thessalonica, and for the 
return of emissaries from that city. 

Stirred up the people, o-oXc^yrf s. from adKos, 
billoica^ waves, hence, agitated, as the winds and 
storms, the sea. 

14. Then immediately, lest there arise a mob 
and rioting, as at Thessalonica. 

Sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea. 
The A. V. gives the impression that the move- 
ment was a feint in order to baffle the pursuers, 
while Paul went in another direction. He went 
** as far as '* the sea, R. V., which follows another 
reading, tws, Kendall retains the other text, 
&f Mf ** marking the sea as their destination.*' 
They went ** toward the sea." 

8Uas and Timotheus abode there still. They 
were not so exposed to danger, nor did they so 



^ 



expose the Christians to danger, as Paul would 
by remaining. They * * remained behind at Beroea, 
probably to gain the first intelligence from Thes- 
salonica as to the possibility of St. Paul's return, 
and to bring the news to the apostle, whose next 
stage may not have been decided upon until he 
reached tiie coast." ^ 

PAUL AT ATHENS, vers. 1&-34. 

16. And they, the escort from Berea, that OOB- 
ducted Paul, jica0i(r r»Kr«y, brought to the spot 
(Kard), ** implying that the disciples went with 
Paul throughout the journey for the sake of guid- 
ance and protection." * Brought him unto Ath- 
ens. Whether by land or sea is unknown. ** The 
distance between Berea and Athens by land is 
260 Roman miles, and would have occupied about 
twelve days ; whereas three days would have suf- 
ficed for the voyage by sea : and it is natural to 
suppose that Paul would take the most expedi- 
tious mode of travelling." 

Rendall gives reasons for thinking- that Paul 
went by land. *^ The word Ijyayoy, brought, seems 
to imply a land journey. Besides, the route by 
sea was full of risk, as the Thessalonians were 
sure to watch the seaports ; while the lliessalian 
roads were absolutely safe if the fugitives moved 
swiftly and secretly before the pursuers got on 
their track, which was prevented by the pre- 
tended start towards the sea." But against this 
is the fact that the Berean persecutors could not 
tell which road they would take to the sea, and 
there was no large seaport near (no seaport is 
marked on Ramsay's large map), so that Paul 
must have gone in some coasting vessel. 

Commandment unto Silas and Timotheus. 
Since when Paul left they did not know where 
he was going. For to come to him. They were 
unable to reach him at Athens, but joined him at 
Corinth (18: 5). 

The Citt of Athens has one of the most 



> Knowling. Bee Alford, WelM, Wendt, Zookltr. 
floLewin. 



* Knowling. 

«Gl(Mg. 
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16 Xow while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was i pm/SkSiViibti 
him, 'ir he tSSa the city '""!}U™iiSiS'""^- 






beandfu] tdtoBtioDa intheirarld. " It w sltmtcd 
■boot fivB miles inland northemit of the Saninio 
Golf, an arm of the ^getat Sea. Fonr famon* 
'manutainii lie around it, and fonr still more funoiia 
hillB ore vithin the citjr ; the Aen/peiii, the Art- 
opagut, or Man Hill, the Pni/x, on which the a>- of the fine arts, the patron of poetr]', the foundai 



It gpnceful coDoeptiona of art and the pro- 
: itn^y of philoaopbf . There hnmao iria- 
I ut enthroned. AJI moceeding genera- 

tjona and ciTilized nmtioua have acknowledged her 

intellectnal » 



Minbliea of the people were held and Uemosthenei of eyetema of philoeoph;. She gate birth 




aurpamed." ' Athens was one of die three 
most influential citiea of the world'e hiitor;.* 

" In ita prime it sent forth more great men in 
one hundred yean than all the rest of the world 
could show in liTfl handred." Recall moh woild- 
famooa names as Socratas. Plato, Amtotle, De- 
mosthenes. .Xsohylns, Sophocles, Ariatidea, The- 
miatocles, Phidias, Zenn, Epicoras, ThDoydidea, 
XenophoQ, Perioles. 

" Roman Athens retuned ths literary preemi- 
nence of the ancient city, though ita eitensiTe oom- 



li the lite of Agon. Fanini, or 



and political importance were gone. 
was now the principal nniTemity, in which the 
yonng Roman nobility reoeiyed tiieir higher edn- 
cation from Oteek instmatan, and in which the 
schools of philosophy, whone lectores contribated 
latjcely to determine the theoretioal standard of 
momlity and religion, had their headqnarlMS." ' 
16. How while Fltnl wa.lted, either hoping to 
return with them to Hncedonia to complete his 
work, when they fonnd it safe (Ramsay), or more 
probably nnwilllngto go alone into strange phuiM, 
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17 : 17, 18. 



17 "X*£r.?.S!,SSi*"mthe8ynagoguewitlithe Jews and""" the devout persons, 
aiid in tlie iniitk"i"lt^rv«y<u^ with theui that met with him. 

18 aI5? certain '*'liK%^VKlk-l5Ji!i;^l"ff'M.^tV"uu°i!.5U^'" encountered him. And 
somectaid, ' Wliat w"'i'd this babbler sayV other some, lie seemeth to be a set- 
ter forth of strange gods: because "he preached '™*"''™' "Jesus" and the 
reaurrection. 

tSwch. 13. S. I Cp. 1 Cor. 4. 10. mBHch.S, 42. men. 31, 33.* ch. 4. 2. Cp. I C<t. IS. I!. 



Whao be uw the dtr «l>oUr given to 

IdoUtTT, buing nBTtflBAar. full qf idols. " The 
laii|[iiage uf llie A. V., iclmlly gietn to idolatry, 
gires quite a faUt iiupressiun at tlie city. It »a8 



It w 

votioD or Berions faith is God that etirred the 
ipirit of Pant to iudignant protect." ' PaoMoIiu 
tells UB lliat there were more god* in Athens than 
in all the r»t of the oooutrr. " We learn from 
PUdt that at tlie time of Nero, Athena ooatMiwd 
OTer three thonaand pnblic atatuea, beaidaa a 
oountlen numbeioflmeriinasei within the walla 




of private honsee. Of thin number the great 
majority were atatiie* nl go^, demi^gods, or 
heroee. In one street there atood hefore every 
honse a square pillar carrying npon it a bust of 
the god Hermea. Every gateway and porch car- 
ried its protecting god. Every atreet. every 
square, nay, every purlieu, had irs aanetuaries, 
and a Roman poet^ Intterly remarked that it was 

17. nierefore diapnted ha. Uft-iyrro, rea- 
■oned, discuHsed. cfnivenwd, firsl is the lyna- 
gogue with the Jews, on the Snbbath, afl was his 
euatom. and with thepnuielytefl, deToat pertont, 
who had accepted the tmeOodof the Jewa. Be- 

1 BuDHJ. ■ PMroDliu llw Satirbt 



sides tbia he weut other dayi into the markat, 
the forum, the gT«at square south of the Are- 
opagus, and the Acropnlia, like the Piazza or 
aqunre of St. Mark 'sat Venice, BUrrounded by the 
moat beautiful buildings and busiest stores in the 
dty. " Onitsweataide was Ihe celebrated painted 
porch, BO called fromtbe numerous paintings with 
whirh it is decorated. Here Zeno the Stoic (from 
the (treek stna. a porch) founded hi* school of 
philosophy. The whole quarter of the city known 
aa the A(;ura wax a market ; for at the same time 
that it contained all the finest temples and statDes 
and public edifices of Athens, it was one great 
bazaar of an irregular form, but everywhere pte- 

B, Dariaa, St. Fml in Onicf. 
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19 And they took how of him, and brought him unto the ** Ar-6-5p'Srgiis, saying, 
May we know what this " new l^J2{5'l.Tli^ffi^'»^^^^^^^^ ? 

Ter. 22. Cp. rer. 34. p Mark 1. 27. Cp. John 7. 16 & Heb. 13. 9. 



senting the bnsy scene of commercial life, flower 
piazzas, fish stalls, marts for clothing, books, per- 
fumes, pottery, vegetables, and fruits of all de- 
scriptions." ^ 

It is a false inference from the silence of Luke 
that Paul had no appreciation of the maryellous 
beauty of the arts and architecture of Athens. A 
man whose soul was alive to the beauties of lan- 
guage of which his writings are full could not 
well be dead to art. It was while he was viewing 
the glories of Athens that he found the altar to 
the unknown god. 

18. Then certain philosophers of the Epi- 
cnreans, '* so called from their founder Epicurus 
GH2-270 B. c). His disciples were known also 
as the School of the Garden, from the garden in 
Athens where the master instructed them, in 
distinction from the disciples of the Porch 
(Stoics) or of the Academy (Plato and others).'* 
Epicurus taught that the end of living was plea- 
sure, **but insisted that it was the pleasure of 
an entire life at which we must aim, and taught 
that this can be secured, not by indulging whims 
and instincts as they momentarily arise in us and 
solicit us, but only by reconciling them into a 
systematic whole in which each shall receive the 
amount of satisfaction which belongs to each. . . . 
He taught that the enjoyment of tranquil plea- 
sure was the highest end of human existence." ' 

But in Paul's time, in spite of the safeguards of 
Epicurus, his teaching degenerated ** into a mere 
series of prudential calculations or a mere in- 
dulgence of the senses and appetites ; " and *' his 
followers were given to gross sensualism." ' 

** On the other hand, a modem writer (Mr. Pater, 
in Marius the Epicurean) has shown how much 
good there was in Epicureanism, and how much 
it had in common with Christianity. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology ; both ascribed 
to the Deity a lofty immunity and repose from 
every lower passion and feeling ; both taught the 
doctrine of free will, both inculcated kindness 
to man and beast; both frugality and content- 
ment."* 

And of the Stoics. "" Pantheists. The name 
Stoic was derived from stoa^ a porch. Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic sect, held his school in the 



* Lewin. 

* HMtings' Bib. Die. 

3 So Knowling, Vincent, and othen. 

* F. C. Conybeare in Hutings' Bib. Die. See Lucre- 
tius, De Rerum Nahtra^ 1 : 67-80. 

^ M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
« See Ramaay, St. Paul^ 242, 243 ; Hoiaoe's Odet^ 1 : 
9sDdU. 



Stoa Paecile^ or painted portico, so called be- 
cause adorned with pictures by the best masters. 
God was the soul of the world, or the world 
was Crod. Everjrthing was governed by fate, to 
which God himself was subject. They denied 
the universal and perpetual immortality of the 
soul ; some supposing that it was swallowed up 
in deity ; others, that it survived only till the 
final conflagration ; others, that immortality was 
restricted to the wise and good. Virtue was 
its own reward, and vice its own punishment. 
Pleasure was no good, and pain no evil." ^ It is 
well to note the tenets of these philosophers in 
connection with Paulas address, to see how he 
answers them by his positive teaching. 

Encountered him, met him in debate. Ani 
some said. What wiU this babbler say, 0-rep/AO. 
X^r, ^eed picker. This is a very interesting 
word. It was Athenian slang, meaning '' a bird 
that picks up seeds as food," hence, the type of 
the worthless fellows who lived at the expense 
of others lounging about the market-place, and 
picking up the scraps of food which fell from the 
loads carried about. It was then applied to ^* the 
picker-up of leaming^s crumbs," the literary 
plagiarist who picked up the refuse and scraps 
of the philosophers, without the knowledge or 
capacity to apply them correctly ; those ** who 
make a show, in unscientific style, of knowledge' 
which they have got from misunderstanding ot 
lectures. " * * Dean Farrar 's renderi ng * picker-np • 
of learning's crumbs' is happy, but loses the 
touch of slang." ^ 

Other some, He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange, foreign, gods. ** Socrates is guilty of- 
bringing in new gods^^^ was one of the charges on 
which Athens put to death her wisest son.^ The 
*' strange gods" could hardly have referred to 
the God of the Jews, for there was a synagogue 
there for his worship. But the true God, th(» 
Father as represented by Jesus, might well be 
strange ; and Jesus the Messiah would be re- 
garded as a god ; and many think that these 
philosophers regarded the Anastasis, the Resur- 
rection, as a goddess, just as they had altars 
erected to Pity, Piety, Modesty. 

19. And they took him. '' took hold of him." 



*' This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, 
And utters it again when Jove doth please. 
He is wit*s pedlar and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs." 
8hakeq[>eaTe's Lovers Labor '« Lost. 

' Xeoophon, Memorabilia^ 1 : 1. Bee, also, a case men- 
tioned in Josepbus, Apion^ 2 : 38. 
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17 : 19. 



There is no ^n that foroe was nsed aa of one 
u-resterl, but they broDght bliii nnta the Aie- 
opkgna, aaone in brought lo a public hall, ferbim 
to speak more formally before a public society 
or audience. 

There are two vieva as Ut the meaning of 
ArMpagui here. 1. It means the Hill ol Man, 



on the summit of which are the benches cut fnim 
the solid ruck on whioh the council of Ihe Are- 
opngites sat in the upeu air. The two lar^e rude 
Btuues, called " the stone of iii.placabiUlv " and 
"tlie Slolie of ill-doing," still remain, on one or 
the other of which sat the accused and tlie ac- 
cuser of murder. To us the awful a 




which attached to the hill, and to the cave of the 
Furies at its foot, made it a fitting background 
for St. Paul's solemn declaratiou of a new faith 
in the unknown God.' 

On Areopagus, Hats' Hill, had often anembled 
"the noblest blood of Athens, the first politi- 
cians, the first oraton, the first philosophera ; a 
oourt the most august, not only of Athens, hot of 
Orewi, and indeed of the whole world." It was 
at th:^ bar that Socrates was arraigned and eon- 
damned, on the gtonnd of innovating upon the 
■tate religion. This platform will hold about one 



(Lewb.) 



hundred people. The court sat in " Beats ar^ 
ranged in concentric circles one aboTe another." 
2. The Areopagus was not the hill, but the 
Council of the Areopa^ns. which sat in some hall 
in the market-place, perhaps the king's ball, 
where, according to Demosthenes, the court 
somBtimea met. The council consistwl ot the 
eslaliliahed lecturers and professors of the univer- 
sity, who tested strange teachen to see whether 
the)" should be allowed to compete with the pn>- 
feBSoni who had regular salaries and lai^ fees 
from their pupils. " Those who came with eatab- 



' UttOagt' Bit. Bit. Bes Lawln's 81. Paat; and Conybesrs and Boa 



»■ Paul, Ob. K. 



17 : 20-22. 
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20 For thou bringest certain « strange things to our ears: we would know 
therefore what these things mean. 

21 (sow all the A-thg'nI-an§ and the strangers SSiSiUS? there spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) 

22 a!3* Paul stood in the midst of the^/JJoSHut, and said, fe men of Athens, inau 
thioKt I perceive that »"»"^*»*°«» ye are .oiiiBwhat '"superstitious. 

q 1 Pet. 4. 4, 12. Cp. Hot. 8. 12. r Cp. ch. 26. 19 (mg.). 



lislied fame were accepted on their reputation. 
Those who came unknown were required to ^vr% 
some public display as a test and proof of their 
skill." 

We are to imagrine, then, Paul surrounded by 
the philosophers and professors of the Athens 
Uniyersity, and lecturers who occupied chairs in 
the uniyersity. Beyond these were the Corona 
(like the corona of the sun, the lesser flames 
which surround the central mass), the gfeneral 
audience of the people surrounding the philoso- 
phers. These were eyer running after some new 
thing, and crowded around to hear what Paul 
would say, as men now rush to hear a popular 
preacher or lecturer. ** Owing to the absence of 
printing, and the difficulty of multiplying literary 
productions, public opinion could not make itself 
felt so strongly in any other way ; and hence the 
applause or the disapproval of the Corona came 
to represent the public yerdict on all intellectual 
questions and achievements." 

Ramsay argues strongly for this. (1) The form 
of expression indicates that Paul was brought not 
to Areopagus, but hrfcre it, as a council. (2) 
Paul was not on trial as a criminal to be brought 
before the high court. (3) He was tried as a 
teacher, a trial which belonged to the Areopagus 
Council. (4) The pride and national dignity of 
the Athenians would have revolted at such an in- 
sult as that this stranger should harangue them 
about his foreign deities on the sf^t where the 
Athenian elders had judg^ the god Ares and the 
hero Orestes, where the goddess Athens, from 
whom the city was named, had presided in the 
highest court of her chosen people. (5) The scene 
and the speech breathe the spirit of the Agora, 
the open free crowded life of Athens, and not the 
quiet atmosphere of the philosophic study or 
class room.^ Here the people streamed as to a 
popular preacher or a star actor in our own day.^ 

May we know, Aw({/iic0a yv&vai^ — Can we 
know f ** A polite request, thus contradicting 
the notion tliat there was a judicial trial. The 
Athenians were celebrated for their politeness."' 



20. For t^oubxiiigeit certain itrange things, 
|ey(^orra, astonishing^ novels startling things, 

21. For aU the Athenians. Omit '' the ;" all 
Athenians, as a characteristic of the whole race,^ 
and strangers which were t'aere, iwilhi/xovvrft, 
sojourning there^ resident strangers ; spent tJieir 
time in nothing else, thKaipow^ had leisxxre for 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing, some newer (KaivSrtpov) thing, the 
latest news.^ New things are of no account, they 
must have the newest. '* This character of them 
is abundantly sustained by ancient writers. De- 
mosthenes observes,^ in almost the same words, 
* We Athenians stay at home doing nothing, al- 
ways delasring, and making decrees, and asking in 
the market if there be anything new.^ The love 
of gossiping and news among this mercurial peo- 
ple is shown by the fact, that there were at Athens 
regular gossiping houses, devoted to the accom- 
modation of persons who met together to hear 
and tell news. These may have answered in 
some measure to our cofiFee shops, and it is stated 
that there were three hundred and sixty of them 
in Athens. Others resorted for exchange of news 
to the shops of the surgeons and the barbers." ^ 
^* Their own orators and poets lashed them for 
this peculiarity. Aristophanes styles Athens the 
city of the gapers {Knights^ 12<)2). Demades said 
that the crest of Athens ought to be a great 
tongue. ... In the speech of Cleon to the Athe- 
nians, given by Thucydides (iii. 38), he sa3r8 : ' No 
men are better dupes, sooner deceived by novel 
notions, or slower to follow approved advice. 
You despise what is famiUar, while you are wor- 
shippers of every new extravagance. You are 
always hankering after an ideal state, but you do 
not give your minds even to what is straight be- 
fore you. In a word, you are at the mercy of 
your own ears.* " * 

22. Then Fanl stood in the midst of the Coun- 
cil or Court of Mars* hiU, of the Areopagus. See 
above. 

Ye men of Athens, the usual way of beginning 
a speech, as frequently by Demosthenes. 



» Ramsiy, St. Paul, 243-249. 
s See Mr. Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens. 
* Gloaf;. 

« See Hastings' Bib. Die., "Athens;" Renan*s 8t. 
Paul, 183-187, on the popnUtion of Athena. 



s ** See for s prsctical and forcible leaaon on the worda, 
F. D. Manrlce, Friendship of Books, pp. 84, 85." 

• See Philippic, i. 43. 

T Kitto, Daily Bible Illustraticns. 

• M. B. Yinoent, Word Studies. 
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17 : 23, 24. 



23 For as I passed »&, and ob«rvedtbS®.^2bject8of your wJ?ilSS^ 1 found auo an altar 

TirifVi fViJo 4i«o/.v.it^fi^T^ TO THE UNKNOWN (tOD. Whom fK^«^*^«^ ^ra, iimoranlly worship, him 
Wltn tniS msenptlOn, « to an unknown god. «Wl»at tneretOre ye worship i in Ignoram-e, 

thuSu forth unto you. 

24 The ^ God that made the world and aU things therein, ^^Z'^i^ ^ '' Lord of 
heaven and earth, 'dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; 



i 2 Theas. 2. 4 (mg.)* ' ^P- John 4. 22 & 1 Cot. 15. 34. u Cp. ver. 30. 

te Matt. 11. 25 Cp. Deut. 10. 14 & Pa. 115. 16. £ 8ee ch. 7. 48. 



r iBRi. 42. 5. 8«e ch. 14. 15. 



I perceive t:at m aU things ye are too lu- 
perstitioilS, -iftaiUckifioyfaTtfious^ a word coni- 
puuiided of ifliM, to fear y to rtvtrence^ and ^ifjuov^ 
a god^ and ii\ferior deity. In the comparatiye de- 
gree. Hence, more full of reverence for deities than 
the other Greeks^ very religious^ alluding to the great 
number of idols in the city^ and to the fact that 
the two great philosophical sects. Epicureans and 
Stoics, were deeply concerned with religious ques- 
tions. Ramsay renders, **More than others re- 
spectful of what is divine.^* The A. V. rendering, 
*H(K> superstitious,^^ and the R. V., ** somewhat 
superstitious," are not in accord with either PauFs 
courtesy, or his skill as an orator, or as a Chris- 
tian seeking to gain converts. So at Ephesus, 
the town clerk having seen Paul for three years, 
testifies that Paul was not a hlasphemer of the 
goddess Diana (Acts 19 : 37). 

^* This religious temper of the Athenian people 
was often noticed hy writers. Thus Sophocles, in 
the (Ed. Col., says they surpassed all the world 
in the honors they offered to the gods. Xenophon 
relates how, in comparison with other peoples, 
they observed twice the number of festivals {De 
Repub. Athen.). Pausanias tells us they exceeded 
all others in their piety toward the gods (Attica), 
Josephus especially mentions that the Athenians 
Were the most religious of the Greeks (Contra 
Apion), Paul did not mean to praise his hearers 
for true devontness, but to make a reference to 
their religious nature, evidences of which he saw 
all around him." ^ *' A less skilful man would 
have denounced their idolatry at once ; but Paul 
had learned to look at the various forms of hea- 
thenism as but tlie gropings of men in the dark 
nfter truth. Therefore instead of crying down 
the error which he saw, he went first beneath 
it to that spiritual craving from which it all 
sprung."^ The religious nature is the highest 
nature, and it was one mark of the intellectual 
superiority of the Athenians that they were so 
deeply interested in religious scbjects. 

23. For as I passed by, or along, the streets 
and avenues of the city. And beheld, iyaOtwpwv, 
looked up and down (&v(i), throughout, attentively 
observed again and again, yonr devotions. Not 



acts of worship, but objects of worship, such :is 
teni}>les, altars, images. I found an altar . . . 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD, or an unknown God. 
To unknown God. There is no article in the Greek, 
but it is fnquently absent in inscriptions, and 
the article may be implied here. As in heathen 
countries now, they then sacrificed to gods to pro- 
pitiate them, and keep them from sending trouble 
upon them. "" That no deity might punish them 
for neglecting his worship, or remain uninvoked 
in asking for blessings, they not only erected altars 
to all the gods named or known among them, but 
also to any other god or power that might exist, 
although as yet unrevealed to them.^' ' 

Pausanias in Attica, iv., Philostratus, in Life 
qf Apollonius, vi. 3, and Tertullian in Ad NcUiones, 
ii. K, testify to altars of this kind. Epiraenides 
of Crete (about A. D. 000) was invited to Athens, 
and in the time of a plague brought white and 
black sheep to the Areopagus, and letting them 
loose, bade the Athenians build an altar wherever 
a sheep lay down, *^to the unknown god," the 
god, whoever he was, who brought the plague. 
Thus there came to be at Athens many ** anony- 
mous altars."^ Some think that Paul refers t^ 
Jehovah whom the Jews worshipped, whose name 
they refused to pronounce to the Greeks, and who 
having no image or symbol would be practically 
unknown to the heathen. 

Whom (or what) therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship. Rather, whom ye worship, not knowing his 
name, and attributes, and nature. There is no 
reproach implied, as there is in our translation — 
** ignorantly." Him declare I unto you, or bet- 
ter, this set I forth unto you. The very God whom 
they knew not, the God whose nature is so infinite, 
whose< character is so holy, whose love is so great, 
that they had no conception of him, and yet li:id 
unconsciously longed for because they needed him, 
this God Paul set forth. ** It was death for any 
private person to disturb the religion of the state 
by the introduction of any foreign god that had 
not been publicly recognized. But how admira- 
bly does Paul avail himself of the inscription on 
the alt^r I Who could accuse him of innovation, 
when he only expounded to the Athenians the 



1 Scbsff. 

> Wm. M. Tsylor, D. D. 

•Bsckett 



* Related by Diogenes Laertius in Epimenides. Quoted 
in full in Wetstein. 
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26 Neither is ^?J?5S?Sd i!?*^ men's hands, ^ as though he needed anything, seeing 
he . himaeif ' giveth to all " life, and breath, and all things ; 

26 And *%** made of one ^^^^er^y^iSSSSi" of men for to dwell on <'aU the faxje 
of the earth, ^-fi?^^** determined "SilS?S5SSScfSffi!?S?' and * the bounds of their 
habitation ; 

y Pb. fiO. 8-12. Cp. 1 Chr. 29. 14, 16 <ft Job 22. 2 & 2 lUco. 14. 36. si Tim. 6. 17. Junes 1. 6, 17. a Oen. 2. 
7 & 7. 22. Job 33. 4. Cp. Job 27. 3 & Kcdet. 12. 7 & Zech. 12. 1. See rer. 28. b Cp. Gen. 3. 20 <ft Mai. 2. 10. 

c Oen. 11. 8. Luke 21. 35. d Cp. Job 12. 23 & 14. 5. e Deut. 32. 8. Cp. Fb. 74. 17. 



attributes of the Qod whom they had ignorantly 
worshipped?*' ^ 

84. Ood that made the world. Not an idol, 
not one of many deities with which the Greeks 
peopled the worid, but the Creator of all things, 
the Supreme Being, the one Gk>d. Scienc^, by its 
discoveries, has proved beyond a doubt the unity 
of GU>d. The question of his unity, so much dia- 
cussed fifty years ago, is settled forever. The 
Lord of heaven and earth. In this sentence 
shines wisdom, power, omnipresence, goodness, 
authority. Great duties and great privileges grow 
out of this truth. DweUeth not in temples 
made with hands, though as beautiful as those 
they saw around them. He was infinitely above 
such gods as they were worshipping. In the tem- 
ple of man's heart he dweUeth by his Holy Spirit. 
*^ Even the wisest among the ancients judged that 
God must have a human shape, as they represented 
him in statues, and because the imagination of 
man could neither conceive nor dream of Gk>d, ex- 
cept in human form, and a nature which allowed 
of his dwelling in temples made with hands. '^ '^ 

25. Neither is worshipped, tfe/Mxirci/cTat The 
word means to do service^ to attend ujion^ as a 
physician upon a sick person. With men's han Js, 
as idols were worshipped. The heathen clothed 
them with costly garments, overlaid them with 
silver and gold, carried them in state, installed 
them at banquets, and brought them costly offer- 
ings of food and drink. ^ God can be worshipped 
only in spirit and in truth, by the service of the 
heart. He wants not help, but love. For man 
can give liim nothing but what he already has in 
abundance, except the love of the heart. That, 
man can give even to God. 

" The prayer of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in 
Iliad ^ I. 37 sq., expresses the true spirit of hea- 
thenism in this respect : — 

" * If e*er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
Ood of the silver bow I thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.' ** 



Compare Whittier's picture : — 

** Thy htanies, sweet ofBoes 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental litargies, 
The joy of doing good." 

Seeing he giveth to aU life and the breath 
which sustains it ; the one thing which no person 
can bestow ; which marks the place where God 
says to Science, '* Thus far and no farther.*' And 
all things, which man uses and enjoys, hut can- 
not create. Every good thing is the gift of God. 

26. Andhath made of one blood. The R. V., 
with the best manuscripts, leaves out bloody but 
the meaning is the same : God has made of one 
ancestor, or one source, or one nature, all nations 
of men. All men, therefore, are brethren. This 
gives us hope that all nations, even the lowest, 
can be saved and exalted by the gospel ; and lajrs 
upon us the duty to help all men-, to send the gos- 
pel to all men, and to treat all men justly and 
lovingly, even the lowest races of men. ** It was 
not given to the Greek or to the Roman, but 
to the Jew, separated though he was from every 
other nation, to safeguard the truth of the unity 
of mankind, and to proclaim the realization of that 
truth through the blood of a Crucified Jew.'/ * 

And hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed. The R. V. accepts a slightly difiFerent 
reading, ^* determined their appointed seasons." 
In what way Paul does not state. The seasons 
are not only summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest, but the times of changes and eras of de- 
velopment. God's control is over all. He is the 
Ruler and Lord of all the earth. All history is 
under his guidance and providence. He does not 
dwell apart from the affairs of men, as did the 
Epicurean gods, nor is he merely an all-pervasive 
impersonal spirit, as the pantheistic Stoics taught. 
The special application may be that God deter- 
mined the best time in history for his son Jesus 
to come. 

And the bounds of their habiution. '' We 



' Lewin. 

* Denton (see Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 1 : 18). 

s *' The gods of Homer and Virgil are not only feasting 
gods, but roistering, bacchanalian, drunken gods. They 
are not only sensuous, marrying and giving in marriage ; 
they are openly and grossly licentious ; adultery and rape 



are divine.' They are vindictive, passionate, intriguing, 
mendacious. They are defflcations of Ahab and Jesebel, 
of MachiavelU and Lacretia Borgia, of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine de Medici. Well cried Vespasian on his death- 
bed, * Woe is me, for I am about to become a god.' *' — 
Abbott. 
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1^ : 27, 2«. 



27 That ahey should seek *^t;!;Sr*' if haply nhey might feel after him, and 
find him, * though he u not far from 7^\^ one of us : 

28 For 'm him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain JlSi of 
^ your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. 



/ Cp. ch. 15. 17. g Cp. Job 23. 3, 8, 1). h Cp. Deut. 4. 7 & Pb. 145. 18 A Jer. 23. 23, 24. 
12. 10. Dan. 5. 23. Cp. Wiad. 7. 16 & Heb. 2. 11. j Cp. lit. 1. 12. 



See ch. 14. 17. i Job 



need not limit the words to the assertion of the 
fai't tliat Ood has given to various nations their 
different ^feographical hounds of mountain, river, 
or 8t*a, as we recognize the influence exerted upon 
the morals of the inhabitants of a country by 
their pliysical surroundings. St. PauFs words 
teach us to see also in tliese conditions ' tlie works 
of the Lord.^ The words of the most scientific 
observer, perhaps, of Palestine, Karl Ritter, are 
these : ^ ' Nature and the course of history show 
that here, from the beginning onwards, there 
cannot be tiilk of any chance.* **'^ 

27. That they should seek the Lord. Rather, 
God^ which is the best reading. ** The whole 
object of the divine providence, in his dialings 
with nations as well as with individuals^ is to bring 
them to a knowledge of the one true God.**' 
mght feel after him. and find him. ''The 
particle, cI &pa 7c, expresses a very real int«ntion 
of Ood^s providence that the heathen should feel 
after and find (rod (corop. 8 : 22) ; while the opta- 
tive points to the fact that this intention had 
not yet been realized." * 

Paul here defines the actual position not only 
of idolatry, but of the modem systems of religion, 
such as rationalism, spiritualism so far as it is a 
religion, and all systems that leave out Christ and 
an inspired Bible. They ask questions to which 
Christ is the answer. They express longings and 
aspirations, while Christ bestiiws that for which 
they long. They are the sphinx*s riddle, which 
they cannot solve, and yet not to solve them 
is death. They are expressions of the religious 
hunger of men. There are in them some faint 
echoes from God, some dim visions of an answer, 
but they seem like one great interrogation point 
written over the whole heart of humanity. They 
seem to say with Tennyson, — 

'* I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of caret 

Upon the great worId*8 altar atairt. 

That slope through darknen up to Ood ; 

" I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 



To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.** 

For man without the gospel is but 

*' An infant crying in the night. 
An infant crying for the light. 
And with no language but a cry.** ' 

Though he be not far from every one of ut. 
He is near us in nature and its laws, in con- 
science, in our own spiritual nature, longing and 
looking upward ; near us in love and care, near 
by his Spirit, and by his Word. He is only wait- 
ing for us to open our eyes that we may see and 
know him.' ** The words may well have struck 
a responsive chord in the hearts, not only of some 
in the crowd, but of some of the Stoics who were 
listening, contradictory and incongruous as their 
system was, with its strange union of a gross 
material pantheism, and the expression of belief 
in the fatherly love and goodness of God.** "^ 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have 
onr being. This is true both of our natural and < f 
our spiritual life. He is the source of life ; every- 
thing around us is the gift of God. We ai^e sur- 
rounded and filled with his laws. We are sus- 
tained by his power and love. 

As certain also of your own poets have said. 
Aratus, of Soli in (^iliciu, a cuuntr>Tnan of PauKs 
(b. c. 270) ; and Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno 
(b. C. «')()0). Both were Stoics. 

** From Zeus begin we ; never let us leave 
His name unloved. With him, with Zeus, are filled 
All paths we tread, and all the marts of men ; 
Filled, too, the sea, and every creek and bay ; 
And all hi all tilings need we help of Zeus, 
Far trey too, are his offipring.^^ * 

** Most glorious of immortals, many-named, 
Almighty and forever, thee, O Z^us, 
Sovran o*er nature, guiding with thy Iiand 
All things that are, we greet with praises. Thee 
'Tis meet that mortals call with one accord, 
For \ce thine offspring are^ and we alone 
Of all that live and move up<m this earth, 
Receive the gift of imitative speech.*' * 

^* No doubt it is possible to exaggerate, with 
Beutley, St. Paul's knowledge of classical litera- 



> Knowling. 

« O. A. Smith, HutoHeat Geography of the Holy Land, 
pp. 112, 113 and 302, 308 ff. 

* Lyman Abbott. 

* Kendall. * In Memoriam, 



« Compare Whittier's Poems, " The Chapel of the Her- 
mits,'* " We lack but open eye and mu*,'* etc 
' Knowling. See Lightfoot on Philippians, 298. 

• The Phttnomma of Aratus. 

* Cleanthes, Hymn to JupUer, 
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Forasmach k 
Being 



then 



as we are 



the offspring of God, ' we ought not to think that 



the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and dSJS^ofuiS. 

30 ^?4J*** ~ times of **'" ignorance therefore "God JJSiSJkSi'; but ''now be "com- 
mandeth '" men that tbeyXuia^e^i^ry where repent : 

31 ir^SSaa he hath appointed a ' day, in the which '' he will judge the world 
"in righteousness by tiS.' man whom he hath ordained; * ShifSf he hath given 
assurance unto all !SS; **in that he hath raised him from the dead. 



k Cp. Luke 3. 38 <ft Heb. 12. 9. / laai. 40. 18, 19, 26 & 46. 6. Cp. Wiad. 13. 10 & Bom. 1. 23. m Eph. 4. 18. 

1 Pet. 1. 14. Cp. rer. 23. n Cp. Rom. 3. 26. See cb. 14. 16. o Cp. Mark 1. 16 & Tit. 2. 11, 12 <ft 1 Pet. 4. 3. 

p ch. 26. 20 (for mg.). Mark 6. 12. Lake 21. 47, al. q Matt. 12. 36. Rom. 2. 16. 1 Cor. 3. 13. 2 Pet 2. 9. 

1 John 4. 17. Jude G, al. Cp. laai. 2. 12, &c. r 2 Tim. 4. 8. See ch. 10. 42. « Ps. 9. 8 & 96. 13 & 96. 9. 1 Pet 2. 
23. Cp. Rom. 3. 6. / Cp. John 16. 10, 11 & Bom. 1. 4. u See ch. 2. 24. 



tare,^ but on the other hand it is not perhaps an 
unfair inference that a roan who could quote so 
aptly from the poets as here, in 1 Cor. 15 : 35 and 
in Tit. 1 : 12, could have done so at other times if 
occasion had required." ^ 

29. Forasmuch, etc. The necessary inference 
follows. We ought not to think, etc. It is im- 
possible that a spirit should have an idol for its 
father.' Idolatry def^ades man because it de- 
grades God. That God is a great personal Spirit, 
who has created matter, and still uses it, and 
that we are his children, made in his likeness, is 
the grandest conception, both of God and of man, 
that has ever entered the human mind. Nothii^ 
else so ennobles man, so enlarges his spirit, so fills 
him with aspirations and hopes. By art and 
man's device. Alluding ** to those masterpieces 
of sculpture in ivory, gold, and marble which were 
standing near him on the Areopagus." *^ The 
Athenians had very productive silver mines at 
Laurium, and marble quarries on Mount Penteli- 
cus. In the Partlienon facing the apostle was 
Minerva's (Athene ^s) statue in ivory and gold, 
and towering over it the bronze colossus of the 
same Power." * This statue was by Phidias, and 
was 40 feet high. 

80. And the times of this ignorance, or "' the 
times of ignorance," Qod winked at, virtptHitp^ 
ovtrlooked^ took slight notice of^ did not punish 
with the severity idolatry deserved, but let it go 
on working out its own futility to satisfy and 
save men. Compare Kom. 3 : 25. 

Sins committed in ignorance are di£Perent from 
those committed against light and conscience. 
They do not so harden the soul against God and 



the good. Alford remarks that in the word ovtr- 
locked ** lie treasures of mercy for those who lived 
in the times of ig^norance." But now. Since 
Christ has come with new light, new motives, a 
new message frohi God. Commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent. To turn from their sins, 
and live as children of a holy God should live. 
** To both Stoic and Epicurean the counsel would 
appear not merely needless, but objectionable. 
To the latter because it would conflict not only 
with his denial of immortality, but with his whole 
idea of the gods, and to the Stoic because the 
wise man was himself a king, self-sufficing, who 
stood in no need of atonement, who feared no 
judgment to come ; the famous picture of Jose- 
phus was so far realized, and the Epicurean might 
be called the Sadducee, and the Stoic the Phari- 
see of ancient philosophy ; but in one respect 
both Stoic and Epicurean were at one — whether 
they were just persons or not, they * needed no 
repentance.^ " '^ 

31. Paul now presents a new motive for repent- 
ance. Because he hath ... a day, some set time, 
in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness. Every decision will be absolutely 
right and correct. There will be no bribery, no 
covering up. The righteousness of the judgment 
is what makes it terrible to the conscience. By 
that man whom he hath ordained. The man 
Jesus Christ, whom God had ordained as the 
Saviour of all who will believe, and the jud^re of 
all the disobedient.^ Hath given assurance, or 
confirmation. Literally, giving or offering faith ; 
1. ^., a ground for faith to rest upon, viz., of a 
judgment to come.<^ In that he hath raised 



1 See Farrar'a St. Paxd^ Excursus on " Clssaioal Quota> 
tions of St. Paul.*' 

' Kuowling. 

s See quotations from Seneca, as ** The whole world is 
the temple of the immortal gods,'' in*Lightfooton Philip- 
pimm, p. 290, and his DitMertationt on the Apoitolic Age 
" Paul and Seneca." For a recent view of the possible 
acquaintance of Seneca with Christianity, see Prof. James 
Orr's Negle4:ted Facton in the Study of the Early PrO' 
gresx of Christianity^ ch. 3, *' The PenetratiTe Influence 
of Christianity on the Thought and life of the Empire.*' 



* Canon Cook. 

B Jesus reveals the Unknown Qod something as in Rome 
the mirror below reveals Guide's great picture of Aurora 
on the lofty ceiling. 

* iEschylus, in the Agamemnon^ his greatest drama, ex- 
pressed the view that '* the impious act breeds more, like 
to its own kind : it is the nature of crime to beget new 
crime, and along with It the depraved audadonawfll that 
settles, like an Irresisttbto mM^ of HI, on the house." 
Bee, also, the IntersslllMdMJ^^^ii Plutarch's Dela^ 
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17:32-34. 



32 nS^ when they heard of the ** resurrection of the dead, • some mocked: V& 
others said, ' We will hear thee <XSSiig this y?u2S*n. 

33 Thiii Paul i7nu^t from among £hem. 

34 "^ffiJr" certain men clave unto him, and helieved : among ^^^^ Dl-o- 
nysl-iis ^ the Ar-6-6i/ar-gite, and a woman named Dim'a-ris, and others with 
them. 

V Heb. 6. 2. See rer. 18. w Cp. ch. 2. 13 & 2G. 8. x cfa. 24. 25. y Ten. 19, 22. 



him from the dead. The resurrection of Christ 
brought assurance of the judgment of the world 
by Christ, because (1) it proyed Christ's claim 
that he was the Son of God. (2) It proyed that 
his teaching was true, a part of which was that 
he should judge the world. (3) It proved the 
rraurrection of the dead and a life beyond the 
graye, without which there could be no judgment 
in the world to come. 

Thus the duty to repent was enforced by new 
motiws of fear, of love, of hope ; by new light on 
oonduct, -on the judgment, on God, on heaven, 
on the future ; by new helps and opportunities ^ 
through Christ's love, and teachings, and atone- 
ment, and example, and the Holy Spirit ; by new 
proofs^ through the resurrection of Christ, and 
the assurance it gave that he was the Son of God, 
and that there is immortal life. 

32. And when they heard. Of course we have 
only the barest outline of PauFs address. ** The 
report given in the Acts contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty words, and must have lasted little 
more than two minutes, if that was all St. Paul 
said.'' ^ Some have spoken as if Paul omitted 
here his usual preaching of the gospel, but there 
is every appearance that Paul was stopped before 
he had completed his speech. Some mocked, 
^X^c^a^oK, from x^*^^» ^ i*'*^ ^ joke. The im- 
perfect implies they began to mock^ marking the 
outbreaking of the derision. Paul's teaching 



was opposed both to their philosophy and their 
lives. The easiest way to escape his conclusions 
was to sneer at them. They must either repent 
or turn the edge of his argument. At the same 
time this kind of answer was a proof that Paul's 
argument had told upon them, and that they 
themselves were not as intellectual as their an- 
cestors. ** The seat of the scomer is never a good 
one for a learner to occupy, who wish^ to profit." 
Others... We wiU hear thee again. Like Felix, 
they would wait for a more convenient season. 

38. So Paul departed from among them, from 
the Council of the Areopagites and the Corona of 
the listening people. 

34. Howbeit. There was a third but small 
cla.ss, who differed from the two others, and 
clave unto him, and believed on Jesus. Two 
only are named. Dionynns the Areopagite, 
that is, a member of the Council of Areopagus, 
*"*" to which belonged the supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of magistrates, 
the transactions of the popular assembly, religion, 
laws, morals, and discipline, with power to call 
even private persons to account for offensive be- 
havior." 2 

A woman named Damarii. For what she was 
noted is unknown, but she must have been a 
woman of distinction and power. A church was 
founded here later, and the Parthenon became a 
Christian temple. ' 



1 Prof. Stokes. 



* Harper*! Clauieal Dictionary, 
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CHAPTER 18. 
SECOND MISSIONABT JOURNEY CONCLUDED ; THE THIED BEGUN. 



PhiI goei from Athew to Corinth. 

Aqnila and Priadlla bb co-woiken. 

Silu and Timothjr rejoin Paul. A 

Driven from the Jeiriih lynaeocae. 

Boom of Jiutiu beoomei the Cbriatian centre. 

Later alw & ohotch at the house ot Aqoila (1 Cw. 16 : 19). 

Viuon of ooarage and cheer to Paul, 

Paul brought to trial before Oallio. 

Hii opposen driven from the court. 

Saethenea, the ruler of the efUHtragDe, beaten. 

The Philippiasa aeud a contribution to Paul. 

Pan] wriMi two letter* tc 



Paul aaila for SyrU. 



one of Ood'a oomplimenta to ua, a special mark of 

hiatsTor, whenbe^veans a hard field to work in. 

CoHiNTH, on the iatbmuj of the lame name, 

commnnded by iU poaition the Ionian and the 



Arrival at Cvaorea. 
Brief Tint t« Jemaalem. 
ArriTal at AnUoch, Syria. 
End of ncond miaaionary journey. 

Thibd MiaaioNABT Jour- f P"'^ ™™itB the ohnrdieB of Asia Minor. A. D, 

NET BBODN \ Apolloa at Ephesua. 

I Apolloa at Corinth. 

1 After these things ''"' departed from Ath'Cns, and came to COr'Inth.- 

?ATrL AT COBIHTH, Tera, 1-lS. ' 
I. Altar than tbinga. ^eacribed in the last 
chapter, Paul departed fTDBi Atheiu. He leemi 
not to bave made any determined effort to atay 
in tbat city, probably because he could do better 
work, be more ■accenful, and reach many more 
people elaevhere than there. The narratlre reads 
aa If he had nut intended to make Athena a centre 
of goapel work, but only a atoppinff place on bia 
way to Corintb. Perhapa that wa» the reason 
vhy Paul had so little euconrsKement in Athena. 
"Our disappointments, unr apparent failnrea, 
may be the very experiences by which we ihall he 
enabled moat to glorify Qod and blen hnman- 

Aud came to Corinth. (1) Because of its aitn- 
alion OS a strategic centre of aperationa for the 
spri'od of the goapel. CJ) Because ita raried pop- 
ulation gave nnosnal freedom of thought and ao- 
tiun. (3) Because of its very badueaa. The des- 
perate need of the gospel in a place is a strong 
reaaoti for any miniater^a chooaing it aa bia field 
ot labor. Besides, there are almost always some 
hearts in surb a place which are lick of the evil 
around tbem. and ready to grasp any means that 
may aid tbem in resisting its power. It is always 




Con or CoaniTH. 


Hud or Antoninus, 
1^, ud itanie ot N< 


with lofend 
CeiiEhn<a,w 

'ClIJ^" 


C. I. I. Cor. 
IColoDi. L«>a JoUs Cortathus.) 
From mniDgHi. (Lewis.) 



I seaa, and held, as it wen, the keys of the 
nnesni. The advinttves of ita ntnation 
o preeminent that it became the seat of 
oe Bod arts, while the te«t ot Greece was 
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2 And he found a certain Jew named ^ A'qul-ia, t^^% POn'ttts' bynioc, lately 
come from Italy, with his wife ' Prls-gU'ia; * (because "*** " Clau'dl-tis had 
commanded all the Jews to depart from Kome:) and he came unto them*; 



s Ten. 18, 26. 
11.28. 



Rom. 16. 23. 1 Cor. 16. 19. 2 Tim. 4. 19. * This cImim is not a parenthetiB in the R. Y. o ch. 



gnnk in comparative obscurity and barbarism.^ 
The city has been called '' The Star of Hellas,'' 
•* The Eye of Greece," ** The Bridge of the Sea," 
"The Gate of the Peloponnesus," " The Vanity 
Fair of the Roman Empire." *' As the seat of a 
proconsol, as a place delightful for its climate, 
and, above all, as the spot where the Isthmian 
games were held, it attracted many strangers, in- 
cluding a multitude of Greeks from every part," 
to which contests Paul refers twice in his letters 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. : 24 ; 2 Cor. 2 : 14-16). 
It was the centre of government and commerce, 
as Athens was of education. The Corinthians 
were the first to build war galleys, or triremes 
(Thucydides). The arts of painting and sculpture 
attained the highest perfection at Corinth ; the 
finest bronze was '* Corinthian brass ; " our small 
fruit, the currant, derives its name from Corinth. 
But ** none of her sons are mentioned among the 
illustrious vrriters of Greece." 

" There was little in the new Corinth to recall 
the more famous ancient city. Her imperial pride 
as the mother of colonies, the hereditary dignity 
and splendor of her merchant princes, the artistic 
skill of her artisans, had perished in the utter ruin 
of city and people in B. c. lH). Roman Corinth 
was a new colony consisting mainly of freedmen, 
planted by J. Caesar in his last years. It soon 
became a wealthy mart of commerce, the capital 
of Achaia and residence of the proconsul, but suf- 
fered from democratic license and turbulence." ^ 

It contained a population, according to Farrar, 
of 400,000, but of the most heterogeneous nature 
possible ; ** a population of Greek adventurers 
and Roman bourgeois, with a tainting infusion of 
PhcBuicians — a mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philo- 
sophers, merchants, sailors, freedmen, slaves, 
tradespeople, hucksters, and agents of every 
form of vice — a colony * without aristocracy, 
without tradition, without well-established citi- 
zens.' " It was the seat of every kind of licen- 
tiousness and excess. Vice and profiigacy here 
held high revels, with a shamelessness consecrated 
by the rites of their false gods. 

" Its very name had become a synonym for 
reckless debauchery. . . . East and West mingled 
their dregs of foulness in the new Gomorrah of 
elassic culture." ' "' Suffice it to say that to the 



temple of Venus were attached more than a 
thousand courtesans, under the cover of religious 
rites. . . . Such was the Augean stable which 
the Christian Hercules now addressed himself to 
purify." * ** It has sometimes struck me as being 
not without significance that the three moat cele- 
brated sites in the ancient world, dedicated to 
these hideous orgies under the cloak of religion, — 
Corinth, Daphne, and Apheka of Adonis, — have 
been utterly desolated, and scarce one stone left 
on another of all their world-famed temples." ^ 

While it is true that here was a great oppor- 
tunity for the preaching of the gospel, on account 
of the vigorous and varied life of the city ; yet it 
is no wonder that Paul came to them feeling his 
** weakness, and in fear and in much trembling " 
(1 Cor. 2 : 3), and needed the vision of cheer 
(ver. 9). 

2. And found a certain Jew. He always 
worked first among the Jews. They were easier 
of access at first, through their synagogues and 
their scriptures. *^ A Jewish guild alwajrs keeps 
together, whether in street or synagogue. In 
Alexandria the different trades sat in the syna- 
gogue arranged into guilds ; and St. Paul could 
have no difficulty in meeting, in the bazaar of his 
trade, with the like-minded Aquila and Pris- 
cilla."« 

Aqmla . . . FriBCiUa, diminutive from Pr»«oa. 
These were common Roman names. As Aquila 
is called a Jew, but Priscilla is not, it has been 
inferred that she was a Gentile. In ver. 18, and 
usually by Paul, Priscilla is mentioned first ; so 
that it is probable that she came from a higher 
social rank, and had received a better education, 
than Aquila. That she married a tent-maker, 
though a man of some wealth, "" may afford us 
another proof, aniong many, of the influence of 
educated women in Rome." "^ 

**It appears that Priscilla was a woman of 
marked ability, being not only mentioned as 
sharing the hospitality of the family, but also in 
the theological instruction of Apollos. . . . From 
the fact that her name is always mentioned first, 
it has been inferred that she was the more ener- 
getic of the two (Chrysostom thought it was be- 
cause she was the more fervent in spirit), but it is 
a fact worthy of note that the two are always 



> See Hsrper*s Clattical Dictionary, 
* RendalL * Furar. 

«Uwin. 



* Trittrsm. See Corinth in Hastings* Bible Dietumary, 
MoGiffert, pp. 262-272. 

* Ederaheim, Jetcisk Social lAfc. 

* Bee Joeephus, AniiquUict^ 18 : 3, 6. 
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3 And ' because he was of the same SaJ; he abode with them, and oht 
wrought; for by their '"iSSS"" they were teDtmaker». 

tub. 20. U. 1 Cor. 4. 11 A 9; IS. 2 Cor. 11.1 £12. 13. 1 Thw. !. 9. 2 Huh. 3. B. 



mentiDDed tugether, from which we mk^ conclude 
that the; funiuh b happy eiample of banuony 
and lympathy in Chmtian life." ' She was a 
distincuighed initance of one of those bright, 
eameat women whoae powers were called into- 
■otion by the work and teaching of Jeana Christ 
and hia choseo friends, one of the pioneers of that 
devoted band of women workeni who have now 
for eighteen hundred yenre done such splendid 
work for their Lord's cause, in all climes and 
among: all peoples. ^ 

Bom In FOQtna. A amall proTince in the 
northeastern part of Asia Minor, borderinc on the 
Black Sea. Clandina. Fourth Roman emperor. 
This was the twelfth year of his leign. Com- 
manded all Jewi to deptrt from Borne. This 
took place early in A. D. .V.>. "The real cause 
of the eipalsion was that Judea was at that time 
in a stalfl of all but open rebellion, and that it waa 
thongbt not prudent to have thouaands of the 
disloyal nation within Rome itself." ' 

Snetonins,* who wrote half a centnry after the 
event, says that Clandins drove the Jews from 
Rome, " because they were incessantly raising 
taroolU at the instigation of a certain Chreetns. 
Chrestus waa a common name, Christus waa not ; 
the two were often used interchangeably ; the 
prouDDciatian was the same, or nearly so ; henre 
the sundise is not nnreasonabte that Christianity 
had already reached Rome at this time ; that 
the Jews instiKated riots against their Christian 
brethren, as in other places in the Roman Empire, 
— Corinth (ver. 12), iJerea (chap. IT : Kll, Thus- 
salonica Ichap. 17: 5). —and that Suetonius, who 
wrote half a century after the event, formed the 
impression that this Christus or Cfarestos was 
somehow responsible for the outbreaks, and there- 
fore represented bim as their instigator." ' 

" Dion Caaains|fil>: <>>, referring probably tothe 
same event, says that Clandius did not ei|iel the 
Jews from the city, as there were too many of 
them, but forbade them to hold meetings. Very 
likely an edict of eipulsion was pssaed. and 
some of the Jews, including Aqaila and Priscilla, 
left the city ; but the Jewish colony was so large 
that it was found impracticable to carry out the 
edict, and so a prohibilion of their religions Mr- 



• Cln«.Hui. ■Si. 

• Pmf. H. a Riddle. &> most K!bolBia. 

• MfGifterl, SfiB, A'oW. 
' M. R Vlnrrnt. 

• On the dJfnlty ol Isbor smong ths Jews at tli 



vices waa aabatitut 



The edict, in any ci 



And came unto them, as Christians, and per- 
hape in search of work among his own guild. 

S. Baoansabewaaaf the iMneenftiortrade. 
Every Jew waa reqoired by mbbinicai laws lu 
teach his son a trade, that be might be independ- 
ent of the varying circnmstancea of their cbang- 
ing life, and it was especially neceasary for the 
learned clav, the scribes and rabbis, because the; 
had no state pay or aonuity. " It was a rabbini- 
cal principle that whoever does not teaoh his son 
a trade is as if he branght him up to be a robber. 
All the rabbinical anthorities in Christ's time, and 
later, were working at some trade. Hiliel.Panl'a 
teacher, was a wood-cutter, and his rival, Shain- 
mai, a carpenter." ' Jesus himself was a car- 



father, perhaps from 
respect, perhaps be- 
cause a aimilaT trade 
might be more easily 
learnt at home it is 
likely that Saul fol 
lowed his father s 
trade, which both 



father 



might 




easily have learnt 
Tarsus.'" 

He abode with '^ 
them. Here waa b- 
home in Corinth, ai 
Paul would have every poasibla advantage, in 
working for such a Christian, tor using: all poa- 
sihle time in preaching the gospel. The custom- 
ers and workmen coming into the shop would 
give Paul an opportunity of reaching many.'" 

For . . . thej veie taatmakers, ffdrniirajef. 
Not weavers of the goat's haircloth of which the 
t«nta were made, . . . but matrrA qfttntM am-d by 
sbepberds and travellers, snd also, according to 
Van Lennep, by Roman soldiers. The tent clolh 
was caUed Cilicinm. from Cilicia, where the gonta 
from whose hair the cloth was made abounded. 

NoTB. Paul by his tent-making was preach- 
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4 And • he reaBoned in the synagogue 'every sabbath, and persuaded ""Jews 
and "" Greeks. 

5 UM * when Silas and ^TifiJihJ'Ji.^X™"* from Milc-e-do'nl-S, Paul 'was e 
.u...,^. ..j.....-_j^^ ^^^ Jews lux 'Jesus .ui'ic Clirist. 



1 ch. 13. G. 11. 



h. 17. IS. 1 Thw. 3. 0. 



T. 3. Cp. c; 



. Cp. Job 32. 18 tc Jar. & II A JO. 1 



infc a, practical semioii day b; day. He worked 
fur his living, altbauEb be would have bad a right 
to support from the Corintbiaiu, lest be ihonld 
binder the gwpel'a progress by allowing an; im- 
preaaiou that bis abject was to malie mooej' ont 
of them. See his words in hia letter to them 
after he had left (1 Cor. 9 : U-ISand L' Cor. 11: l>- 
10). He showed that men conld aerre God in 
honest daily labor. BuBineas ia ■ school in which 
men are learning Qud'a Icssoiin of truth. Iionest;-, 
fidelity, patience, Cretan's iKSSonsof diahonesly, 
deceit, selfiahness. The motire to do good, the 



e for die elory of God, the service of Jesns 
Christ, tiansfiguree and transfurmn daily toil, like 
the sun shining on the dark fugs and clouds of 
earth, and making tbeni radiant as the gate of 






NoTB. Moses was tbe son of a poor slave ; 
Gideon was a thresher; David was a shepherd 
boy : Euri[ndes was the son of a froiterer ; Virgil 
of ■ baber ; Horace of a freed slave ; Tannrlane 
of a shepherd ; Ben Jonsoa of a mason ; Shake, 
•peare of a batcher ; Melanctbon, tbe great theo- 
logian of the Reformation. Vaa an armorer; 
Lather was tbe child of a poor miner ; Fnller was 
k {arm servant ; Carey, tbe originator of the plan 



of translating tbe Bible into the laoKoage of the 
millions of Hindostan. was a shoemaker. 

4. H« reuonftd, titXiyre, iroi difcmtrtimg, 
penuaded, twuBt, wat ptriuading. Kanisay. 

marking the imperfecta, translates " He used to 
discourse, and tried to persuade." 
Oreeks, Greek proselytes, for other GtHki 



rouldn. 



be w 




ipping in the aynagogne. 
o. And vben Silas and Timothens went ooom 
tiom Kacedonia. They had been left at Berea, 
when Paul was compelled to leave (Acts 17 : \3- 
16). Tlmotliy had been sent to Theasaloniea 
(1 ThcM. S: (il, and from Pbilippians 4 : 13 
we jiidire that he had visited Pliilippi also. 
Paul's friendly heart was cheered by their 
preaence. Timothy also broncht bim glad- 
tidings of tlie faith and love of theae 
dmrches sud of their longnng to see him, 
BO thnt he was comfcrted concerning them 
in all hia diatrean and affliction thniuKh 
their faith. The Fhilippiaua also sent him 
aid, which, like Joseph's wagons to Jacub. 
brought proof of the abundant harvest of 
ffutb and love in the Philippian church. 
Paul wai pressed in the spirit, am,', 
Xf-To. The verb means literally, la hold logah.r 
anything leat it cume to iHeoes ; then, in tbe pas- 
sive, fa be closelii occupied with, hild i^, opprtsnH 
wilk nfflietions, or duties, or feelings; then to bt 
imptllfd, urged, conslraiaed. "The word is ap- 
plied t" imprisonment, to sickness, or to nioml 
cnniitrsint of any kind, like tbs engrosaiiig dntiva 

There are two meanings which can be attached 
to this expression according to ihe word which 
follows the verb, vheihet -rrtiiiariiipirit, or A^tv, 
iror,;. 

According to (he reading of our common ver- 
flion, Paul's friends on reaching Corinth found 
hiai preiMd in the ipilit, working with hia 
handa and preaching, "testifying" to the Jew* 
while he was depressed in spirit, weak, sick, dis- 
oonroged. 

See 1 Corinthians 2 ; 3, where " weakness " re- 
fers to bodilv lickntii. He waa with them infiar 
and Irenblinii. In S Corinthiana 11 : 9, he apeaka 
of being in icanl. His rough eiperienoe at Phi- 
lippi, his small success at Athens, hia being driven 



cU, " Wreugbt Into Oold," p. 223, n 
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C And when they opposed themselves, and * blasphemed, • he shook out tu rai- 
ment, and said unto them, ^' Your blood ^raipon your own heads ; *I 2S clean: 
' from tienceforth I vnll go unto the Gentiles. 



7 And he departed thence, and 



eiiterwl 
went 



ii\4-^ » <-ertaln rrnin'* houue. rioTvi/a/l m Jfia^ 

m U) the house of a certain nian ntlUieu. Tltui « U» - 



tils, ow "that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
8 And *» Cris'pvis, the *^*'**' ruler of the synagogue, believed ^il the Lord with 
'^ all his house ; and many of the C5-rIn'thI-ans hearing believed, and were 
baptized. 



A Bee ch. 13. 45 {& mg. for mg.)- < Neh. 6. 13. Cp. oh. 13. 51. j EMk. 18. 13 & 33. 4. Cp. 2 Sam. 1. 16 A 
Matt. 27. 25. k ch. 20. 2(> (Ok.). Cp. Esek. 3. 18, 19. / Bee ch. 13. 4G. m Cp. ch. 1. 23 &, Col. 4. 11. n ch. 
IG. 14. 1 Cor. 1. 14. p See ch. 11. 14. 



from place to place, his loneliness without his 
accustomed helpers, the intense worldliness of 
Corinth and the slow success there at first, and 
the bitterness of the Jews against hira, all tended 
to depress and weaken him. In writing to the 
Thessalonians from Corinth, he speaks of his ^' dis- 
tress and affliction *^ (1 Thess. 3 : 7). ** Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling place ; and labor, working with our own 
hands : being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, 
we suffer it ; being defamed, we entreat : we are 
made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day '^1 Cor. 4 : 
11-13). But he did not cease his preaching that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah. 

According to the other reading, following the 
best manuscripts, Paul was constrained by the 
word. The coming of his friends, their aid, the 
good news they brought, enabled Paul to be wholly 
possessed by and engrossed in the icord. He entered 
upon his preaching with new zeal and earnestness. 
Professor Ramsay thinks it indicates some spe- 
cially marked character in the Corinthian preach- 
ing, less philosophical, great concentration of pur- 
pose, and simplicity of method ; as he himself 
says in his first letter to the Corinthian Christians 
(2 : 2-4), he determined to know nothing among 
them save Jesus Christ and him crucified.^ 

*' Only a thought ; but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught : 
For it ran through a life like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit a hundred fold.'* 

Rendall thinks that the phrase describes how 
the relief of the apostle from the heavy strain of 
daily labor, by this additional help and the material 
aid they brought, enabled him more thoroughly 
to devote himself to the preaching of the word. 

6. And when they opposed themselves, &m- 
TaaffOfi4vwVf put themselves in battle array ; imply- 
ing an organized opposition. The intensity and 
success of Paulas labors kindled an intensity of 



opposition. It is a good sign, when the worldly 
forces are aroused. It shows that the power of 
the gospel is felt, that Satan fears for his king- 
dom. Satan does not make an ado over a sleep- 
ing church. Shook his raiment, ^KTiKa{({/iCKot, 
shook out^ or qfffrom ; shook every particle of dust 
from their garments. Shaking off the dust as a 
testimony against them (Matt. 10: 14). A sign 
that he was relieved of all responsibility for their 
failure to be saved, and had no share in their 
character or conduct. Yoiir blood, in the sense of 
death and destruction, be upon your own heads. 
You alone are responsible. This is not a tlireat, 
but a warning, a new effort to stop them in their 
mad career. (See Ezek. ^i't: 4.) Henceforth, so 
long as he remained in jCorinth; I will go unto 
the Gentiles. Said one who was bitterly at- 
tacked : "They cannot harm me by what they 
say of me. I am too near the Great White Throne 
for that." 

7. And he departed thence. From the syna- 
gogue (ver. 4), not from the city or from the house 
of Aquila. A certain man's house, named Jus- 
tus. He used this house for the purposes of teach- 
ing and worship. We may suppose that for his 
own lodging he still remained with Aquila and 
Priscilla. One that worshipped God, i. <>., a 
proseljTte, not a bom Jew. No doubt he became 
a Christian. Nothing more is known of Justus. 
Joined hard to the synagogue. This was prob- 
ably the reason for the choice of this house. Its 
proximity would make his preaching a standing 
invitation to the Jews, while, being a Gentile's 
house, the Gentiles would feel welcome to go 
there. 

8. But Paul had gained something from the 
Jews, for Crispus, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, became a Christian. He was a prominent 
and influential man, and it must have been at no 
little cost that he left his position and his friends 
to join the company of Christians. From ver. 17 
it would appear that he was succeeded in his 
office by Sosthenes, a man of very different ehar- 



1 8t, Paul, 252. Bee McOiffert, Apodolic Age^ 
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18 : 9, 10. 



9 "^^^aX^* the Lord .aidSnto Paul ' in the night by "-a vision, ' Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace : 

10 For ' I am with thee, and ' no man shall set on thee to £^ thee : for •! 
have much people in this city. 



q ch. 23. 11 & 27. 23. r Cp. ch. 26. 16 & 2 Cor. 12. 1-4. i oh. 27. 24. Josh. 1. 5, 6. 
Opw 1 Cor. 2. 3, a/. t Cp. Luke 21. 18 & 2 Thess. 3. 2. u Cp. John 10. 16. 



Jer. 1. 8. Matt. 28. 20. 



aoter. And many of the Corinthiang hearing 
believed. That is, many of the idolatrous iDbabit- 
auts of Corinth f in distinction from the Jews and 
proseljrtes before alluded to. And were baptized. 
Here, as eyerywhere, those who became Chris- 
tians publicly professed their faith in the ap- 
pointed way. It is a weak faith and feeble love 
which do not desire to confess Christ before the 
world, iff indeed, they be faith and love at all. 
The imperfects denote that the spread of the new 
faith was gradual and continuous ; many ** used 
to hear, and believe, and receive baptism.^* 

In only three cases was the rite of baptism ad- 
ministered by Paul himself (1 Cor. 1 : 14-10), — to 
Stephanas and his household, because he was the 
first fruits of Achaia, the Roman district of 
Greece to which Corinth belonged ; to Gains, his 
host on his later visit (Rom. 16: 23); and to 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagoipie ; all of them 
men of uncommon importance. The reason why 
he did not baptize more is given in 1 Cor. 1 : 12- 
15. 

9. Then spake the Lord, Jesus, to Paul in the 
night by a vision, as at other crises of his life 
(Acts 16: 9; 22: 17; 27: 23). In Job are two 
instances of instruction through dreams, — the 
vivid vision of Eliphaz (Job 4 : 13-17), and one in 
the speech of Elihu (Job .'t3 : 13-18). In Joel (2 : 
28, 29) there is a prophecy quoted in the Acts (2 : 
17, 18) that *^ your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your younfir men shall see visionSf and your old 
men shall dream dreams.*' 

Often from pillows of stone, as to Jacob at 
Bethel, come the brig:htest visions of God and his 
angel messengers. The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death is on the way to the Land of Beulah and 
the Delectable Mountiuns. 

Bo not afraid, but speak. As we have seen 
in verses .'> and 6, there was much to trouble and 
discourage Paul at this time. See 1 Cor. 1 : 10, 11, 
12; 2: 3,4; 6: 1, 2; 6: 1; 10: 7-10; 11: 18-22. 
Especially did all these things have donble power 



over him on account of his physical condition. It 
takes a great deal of faith and hope to shine 
through a disordered stomach and a sick body. 
*'£ven the most eminent saints, and men en- 
dowed with an heroic faith, have had seasons of 
weakness and hours of temptation, in which they 
needed encouragement and strength from above : 
Abraham before Abimelech ; Moses in the wil- 
derness ; Elijah under the juniper tree ; John in 
the prison ; Jesus in Gethsemane ; Luther in his 
temptation.''^ 

** Who cornea to God sn inch, throagh doubtings dim, 
In blsahig light God will advance a mile to him.*' * 

Hold not thy peace. Keep right on, for you 
are right, you are doing my work. 

10. For I am with thee. '' One with God is a 
majority." When the Son of God was in the 
seven - times - heated furnace with the three 
worthies, the fire did not harm them. Paul was 
like the burning bush Moses saw, uninjured by 
the fiame.' So Elisha in Dothan was surrounded 
by an invisible army of defence. 

** There are who like the Seer of old 
Can see the helpers God has seut. 
And how Life's rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent." 

I have much people in this city. Paul could 
not be harmed till his work was done. So a great 
man once said, ^*I am immortal till my work is 
finished." A large and influential church was 
formed in Corinth. ** Though now serving at 
heathen altars, slaves now of the grossest vices, 
neverthelesi they are my people ; and here yon 
are to abide, from these vile dust-heaps to gather 
out my jewels."^ *^Paul had the pleasure of 
changing these impure and sinful souls into pure 
brides, whom he conducted to Christ, and to 
some of whom he could afterwards say, *' Ye 
were thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers, ex- 
tortioners ; but ye are washed, sanctified, justified 



1 Lange. Compare Bunyan's Pilgrims in the Dungeon 
under Giant Despair^s Castle, who had the key of de- 
liverance all the time, and yet had forgotten to use it. 

> Sayings of Rabia in Trench's Poem*. 

* A butterfly within a glass window showed great 
alarm at the attacks of a sparrow. Neither saw the 
strong but transparent sheet of glass between them, an 
faivisible bat perfect defence. 

The flower given to Ulyiaes fay whioh he was i 



he went into Circe's magic and dangerous palace. — Ho- 
mer's Odystey. — Hawthorne's Tangletrood Tales. 

In Arnold's Light of Asia, the king has a vision, but 
he misunderstands it. He se4>s what seem to him seven 
great fears, importing ruin to him and his kingdom. Bat 
bis wise men show him tliat each several fear was in 
reality a great joy. 

* Ihomas Guthrie, D. D. 
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11 And he™J!|^f^ there a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
among them. 

12 tS when Gai'lI-5 was "ISSc^SST of i-chS'^ "the Jews "^i.'™TJSKf™>5.'" 
■^''™"' agjunst Paul, and ' brought him noon the judgment seat, 

13 Saying, This ■'Si" persuadeth men to worship God contrary to "tht 
Uw. 

B Sm •m. 13. T. w S« ch. 13. so. zSM«b. IS. IS. rnr.lt. 



Ill the nuDe of tlie Lord Jnui, and by the Spirit 
of unr Ood ' " (I Cor. 6 : 9-ll).l Tu the three 
loAding dtiieu mentioiied aboTe (ler. N) mnst be 
added Eraitua, the treaanrer of Corinth (Rdid. 
Il> : 2:(). 

11. And h* eoDtiniied than, iniiiaf, ht loot 

' x Rabbi ; DC ht tttded 




Buici, Butan or OiLua. 

Vnrm tin IfUMBni U Hifla*. (Uwfn.) 

duirn there, dicdt. A jMir and ilx numtlu, 
pnibably the whole period of his ministry at 
Coriath. ThoDRh aome think it »>i in ndditioD 
to the period before the Tigion. and to the " maaj 
days" after Gallia aaTed him fiDiQ the attack of 
the Jews (»er. IH). 

During this period Panl vmte hia two letten 
to tlie TliewalonianB. 

IS. And when ChUUo waa tbe depatjr. nther 
pcvcoaml, the govemnr appoioted by the aeiiata. 



*BaaiMy,».i>«I,ai<. 



■ J>MIM, lot. 



and not by the imperial goTemmeDt. Here U a 
proof of the aceuracy of Lake. From u. c. 27 t« 
A. D. IQAohaiahad been governed by a proconsnl ; 
theooe to A. D. 44 it «■■ under an imperial legate, 
but in A. D. 44 Clandiu made it again a aenatorial 
proTiiice under a procomul. 

Qallio waa the brother of the philosopher and 
poet, Seneca. His original name vaa NoTatna, 
bnt be was adopted into the family uf Lucius J. 
Qallio, die rhetorioian, whence he took his namu. 
He is described as a brigbt. affectionatu, pleasant, 
popular man, "The Sweet OaUiu " or "The 
Pleasant Qallio." Seneca declarea that "tbeae 
who love him to the atmoat, don't Iotc him 
enough." " No man on earth is so pleasant to 
me as this man ia to all." " Qallio. my brother, 
whom there ia none that does nut love a little, 
even those who have nut the power of loving 
mure." He aeems to have been a cultivated sod 
polished scholar. " There is no other evidence 
that Qallio was proconsul of Achaia; but the 
statement of Luke ia corroborated by the fact 
which Seneca mentions,' that Qallio caught fever 
in Achaia and took a voyage for change of air." * 
Aohaia included about the modem kingdom of 

■ada iammetion, Kamtaniaaii, madt a itt 
a$iauli. againat, upon, Fanl. Urndall aayi that 
the Kiri does not mean " against," bnt expresses 
the cnbninatioo of the Jewish hostility in a set 
aasanlt. 

Brought hint to the Jndginent Mat. The 
court wag usnally held on fixed days in tbe market- 
ptaoe. The judgment seat was sometimes fixed, 
and Bometinies movable to any place the governor 
might choose. 

The Jews "claimed jurisdiction over Cbriatians 
as membera of their synagogue (for Roman law 
allowed wide discretion to subject province* in 
the management of their own religions affairs)," * 

IS. Fersnadet^ man to vonhlp God eon- 
trarr to tlie law. "What law? Roman or 
Jewish ? In a certain sense the expresuon might 
include both, for as a rrligio licifa the Jewish law 
was under the protection of the Roman law, and 
Josei^oa * telli us how Wve had been granted to 
the Jews to' worship iK-coi-diiig to tbeir own law. 



iAiHttiimit,i*-V>,r 
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18 : 14-18. 



14 bSt when Paul was "**'' about to open SS raouth, Gaill-S said unto the Jews, 
If indMd it were a matter of wrong or of wicked ' ^tuSSJT O JJ Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you : 

15 But " if thi^lSe\^i2Suo,SSboat words and names and "^ * your own law, look tTuAiS 

for T will be DO i,,,i ._-^ -.f rach ma//<^#. 

•elves; 1 am not uiinded to be a JUU^c Ul these uuUlen. 

16 And he drave them from the judgment seat. 

17 AliSej all "^iS'SSd^* S5s'th6-nes, the "**'*'' ruler of the synago^e, and 
beat h!ra before the judgment seat. And GailI-6 cared for none of tKlS 
things. 

18 And Paul, ^^5^ tarried aifeu yet •'^Jn^^Sk^"^ took his leave of - the 
brethren, and sailed thence *?ot Syr'I-a, and with him ''Prls-911'lft and A'qul-lfi ; 
•having shorn Sil head in-^cS^cSJei 'for he had a vow. 



t Cp. ch. 13. 10. a ch. 23. 29 & 25. 19. Cp. 1 Tim. 6. 4 & 2 Tim. 2. 14. 
d rer. 2. t Cp. ch. 21. 23, 24 A Nam. 6. 2, 18. / Rom. 16. 1. 



h Tor. 13. 



« Bee John 21. 23. 



Bat Paurs teaching was to these Jews the intro- 
duction of something illegal, contrary to the re- 
ligion which they were allowed to practice, and 
BO they sought to bring his teaching under the 
cognizance of the proconsul. They may therefore 
have designedly used a phrase which had a double 
meaning.'' ^ 

14. When Paul was now about to open his 
mouth, to defend himself against the charge, 
GaUio laid. Without waiting for any discussion, 
the governor took the charge out of court, de- 
claring that they had no case. He drew a clearly 
defined line between illegality against the state, 
and what was illegal under the Jewish law. 

15. I win be no judge of such matters. After 
the admission of Gentile converts and the seces- 
sion of the Christian congregation from the syna- 
gogue, the Jewish claim of authority was clearly 
inadmissible. *"" The Jewish rulers had neither 
moral nor legal right ; and Gallio'a decision was 
true to the Roman principles of uniyersal tolera- 
tion, wherever religion was not made a pretext 
for sedition, disorder, or debauchery.*' ^ 

The decision was important because it showed 
that freedom of religious speech was granted over 
the empire, so far as the Roman authorities were 
ooncemed. The door was open for Paul to make 
his way throughout the civilized world, and 
especially in the centres of civilization. The long 
stay in Corinth was an epoch in Paul's life, and 
this deoision may have made more clear to Paul 
the feasibility of carrying the gospel to Rome it- 
self, the hope of which his experience in Athens 
may have dimmed. 

16. And 1m dXUTe them, &ir^\a0-cy, implying 
that some focoe was used ; probably his lictors, 
who would be oommanded to clear the court. 

17. Then all tii« Cbrtalai, who were hostile to 



the Jews, found it safe to vent some of their in- 
dignant feelings against Sosthenes, the <duef 
ruler of the synagogue, who probably took the 
place of Crispus (ver. 8), and who had been 
prominent in the assault against Panl. And beat 
him, irvrroy, iftruck^ cvff^d^ and roughly treated, 
not scourged. The Greeks may have had some' 
experience of the difference between the Chris- 
tians and the non-Christian Jews. A Sostbenes 
is mentioned as a Christian in 1 Cor. 1:1. But 
we need not suppose he was the same man as this 
ruler of the synagogue, for the name was coramon ; 
or he may have become a Christian at a later 
date, as Paul did after persecuting the disciples of 
Jesus. 

And Oallio cared for none of those things. 
** Neither for the questions raised nor for those 
who raised them. How little Jewish life was re- 
garded by the Romans is shown in many places 
in their literature.^ Tiberius banished four 
thousand of them to Sardinia, sajring that if the 
unhealthy climate killed them off * it would be a 
cheap loss.' " * 

18. Paul after this tarried there yet a good 
while, many days. The assault of the Jews did 
not hinder his work. 

Sailed thence into Syria, to the port of 
C»sarea (ver. 22). 

Haying shorn his head in Cenchrea. the port 
of Corinth on the southeast, about nine miles 
from the city. 

Commentators are divided as to whether it 
was Paul or Aquila who had the vow. Amongst 
recent writers, Wendt, Zockler, Blass, Jiingst, 
Matthias, favor the view that Aquila is the 
subject, whilst Weiss, Felt4)n, Ramsay, Know- 
ling, Huckett, Hort, Rendall, Page, Knaben- 
baner, Luckock, take the opposite view. It 



•BwdsO. 



» See Ffcrrar, 81. Paul^ vol. i. Excursus 14. 
« Catnbridffe Bible ,' Tacitus, .4ni}a/«, 2 : 8S. 



18 : 19-21. 
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19 And th?y came to ^^ JEph'6-siis, and he left them there: but *he himself en- 
tered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 

20 An'd'when they ISS^A'Jr to attSTa lougei time, ^*^»»'»»«"^' he consented not; 

oi u,^4- tnde them farewell, saying, I must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jemsalem : but y -nrill 
Zl UUt taking hU leave of them, and saying, 1 Will 

return agam unto you, ' if God wiU; ^tB*£t"Su* from £ph'6-s\is. 



^ ch. 19. 1 ift 20. 16f 17. 1 Cor. 16. 32 & 16. 8. Eph. 1. 1. 1 Tim. 1. 3. 2 Tim. 1. 18. Ber. 2. 1, a/. Aver. 4. 
i 1 Cor. 4. 19 A 16. 7. Heb. 6. 3. Jamea 4. 16. Cp. Rom. 16. 32 ift 1 Cor. 16. 12 (mg.) A 1 Pet 3. 17. 



would seem most probable tbat the sentence 
about Aquila is parenthetiOf and the tow be- 
longs to Paul as the chief subject. The shaving 
of the hair indicates the nature of PauPs vow, as 
a Yow of separation like that of the Nazirite pre- 
scribed in Num. 6, in a later modified form. 
The man under the Nazirite vow was to drink 
no wine or strong drink, and to let no razor pass 
oyer his head or face. The hair was shorn at the 
beginning and end of the period, so as to present 
that grown in the interval. At the end of the 
time during which the' vow lasted, his hair was 
shaven at the door of the tabernacle (the temple), 
and burnt in the fire of the altar as an offering. 
The vow therefore could only be consummated at 
Jerusalem. The preceding period of separation 
was of indefinite duration and was not necessarily 
spent at Jerusalem, though it often was so: 
Joaephus mentions thirty days as a common 
period of separation.^ As the conditions of the 
vow forbade intercourse for a time with Gentile 
Christians, Paul deferred its commencement till 
he had left Corinth and was about to embark. 

*^ That the Jews took upon themselves a modi- 
fied form of the Nazirite vow, when they were 
afflicted with disease or other distress, is proved 
from Josephus.^ Possibly, therefore, the vow 
followed upon St. Paul's deliverance from an 
attack of sickness ; and the warm praise bestowed 
upon Phoebe, the deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea (Rom. IG : 1), for her personal aid to him- 
self may be taken as some confirmation of this. 
But if we thus place St. PauPs vow here under 
the category of the vows mentioned by Josephus, 
the journey to Jerusalem must be immediately 
connected with it, as the description given by the 
Jewish historian plainly shows that the vows in 
question were modified forms of the regular 
Nazirite vow. It is a very reasonable conjecture 
that the vow may be connected with St. PauPs 
danger at Corinth, and with his safe deliverance 
from it." a 

Another reason for taking this particular vow 
is suggested by Rendall. Paul wished to show 
that although he had broken with the 83magogne 



at Corinth, yet he was a true Jew and a faithful 
disciple of Moses, by paying homi^e to the law 
and submitting to its rules. ** For next after the 
freedom of the Gentile churches the crying need 
of the church at this time was unity between its 
two sections. He was even now foremost in the 
struggle fur Christian freedom ; but the greater 
his success, the more solicitous did he become to 
maintain intact the brotherhood between the nii« 
circumcision and the circumcision.*^ ' 

THE BETUBN TO ANTIOCH OF STBIA, 

vers. 19-22. 

19. Came to EphesuB, a voyage of two or three 
days according to the wind. Cicero relates that he 
and his brother were two weeks on the voyage 
from Ephesus to Athens.^ And left them there, 
Aquila and Priscilla, who probably went there 
for reasons connected with their business. For 
*' Ephesus was celebrated for its manufacture of 
tents, so much so that the luxurious Alcibiades, 
the Athenian general, thought his furniture not 
complete unless he had a tent from Ephesus.'* ^ 

But he himself entered into the synagogue. 
This implies that the vessel was detained over the 
sabbath. 

20. They desired him to tarry. He could not 
at this time, but later he spent a longer time there 
than in any other city. 

21. I must by all means keep this feast. 
This clause is omitted in many manuscripts, 
**' but critics are nearly equally divided in their 
opinions.** 

** If we accept the longer reading of ver. 21 
(which appears in the Bezan Text and elsewhere) 
it is certain that Paul was hurrying to Jerusalem 
for the coming feast, which may be confidently 
understood as the Passover. But even with the 
shorter reading of the great manuscripts it would 
be highly probable that the reason why he post- 
poned accepting the invitation to work in Ephesus 
and hurried on to Csesarea could lie only in his 
desire to be present at Jerusalem on some great 
occasion.** ^ He had been absent for some time 
from the home church at Antioch, and he would 



1 Joaephus, Jewish Wars^ 2 : 16, 1. 

* KnowUng. 

* lUmdaU. 

« EpiiOt to AUieut, 6 : 8, 9 ; 3: 9. 



* Lewin. 

« Ramny, 8t. Paul^ 263. 
think the f east ^ 




Hackett, Alford, and others 
, Lewin, that It was Taber- 
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18:22-24. 



22 And when he had landed at Cses-S,-re'S,, ^>S^Si up and saluted the church, 
^d went down to in'tl-6ch. 

23 And *'*S^S~' spent some time there^ he departed, and *went SKi^ the 
^o'S' of Ga-la'tia and PhrygT-a in order, ' •*£grS££KS* all the disciples. 

24 ^o"J a certain Jew named - A-p6ri6s, ^'SiSJ^S£%''S;;£:':'fSSSSi man, -^*S*^ 



In tbe icrtptareB. caine to Eph'e-siu. 
EpbetOB ; and he was •» mighty In the scrlptiirei. 



y ch. 11. 2 & 21. 15. ftch.16.6. 2 Bee ch. 14. 22. mch. 19. 1. 1 Cor. 1. 12 A a 6,6^4. 6 A 16. 12. Tit 
8. la n Cp. Sua 7. 6. 



report and consult with them before he extended 
his missionary labors longer. 

I win return, as he did, not long after. 

22. Had landed, icarffA0^y, came down^ from 
the high seas to the coast. 

And gone up, k^afiia, it was always up to Jem- 
■alem, and this was ** the usual expression for a 
journey to the capital.*' 

And aaluted, dowao'di/icrof , from &, intensive, 
and ffw^My to draw (cognate with the English 
tpcLsm) ; hence, to draw to one** idf^ to greets to 
salute^ to pay respects to as to a distinguished 
person. 

The church at Jerusalem. Here he would re- 
main long enough to complete his tow, the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles in loving accord with the 
mother church of all. 

Went down. It is always down from Jerusa- 
lem, as it is from London. 

To Antloch. The home church, where he was 
always welcome. This was his last visit there, 
BO far as we know. 

THE THOU) MI8SI0HAST JOUSNET BEOUN, 

vers. 2:^28. A. D. 63-67. 

28. And after he had spent some time there. 
*' The phrase implies that he made only a brief 
stay." It was probably at this time that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. Ramsay 
argues that Timothy, after remaining with Paul 
at Corinth, sailed with him to Ephesus, and from 
there went to pay a visit to his friends at L3r8tra 
and vicinity ; and learning the deplorable state of 
a£Fair8 in the Galatian churches, brought the re- 
port to Paul at Antioch, which drew forth an 
epistle to correct the errors of those churches.^ 

Went over all the country of Oalatia and 
Phrygia. Ramsay thinks Paul reached Derbe 
in July and spent about two months in itrength- 
tning all the diidplee in Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, the chief cities of South Galatia, and 
the regions around them. Strengthening, iwia- 
niptimp, establishing more (M) Jirmly, reruhring 
more firm and strong^ as one would a building 
whose foundations were settling, or a person 
whose health was failing. The directions in 



which they needed strengthening are indicated in 
Gal. 3: 1; 4: 9, 10; 6: 1,13,15; 6: 7, 8. The 
disciples were strengthened in their Christian 
faith and life (1) by more thorough instruction, 
(2) by the courage which came from the wonder- 
ful progress of the gospel, (3) by the presence 
and example of such a noble and self-denying 
worker as Paul, (4) by training in methods of 
work learned by Paul in his long experience since 
he last saw them, (5) by Paulas own experience of 
the gospel and its sustaining power, (6) by being 
led back into the true life and doctrine, where- 
ever they may have departed from it. Every 
church should use all means possible in training 
and confirming its young converts. They should 
be trained in all the work and worship of the 
church. They should be taught to speak and 
pray. They should be instructed in the Word of 
God, and in the best ways of studying it. They 
should be interested in the home and foreign mis- 
sionary work. They should be trained in giving, 
in helping the poor, in inviting others to church 
and Sabbath-school, and in every good word and 
work. We learn to work by working. 

24. While Paul is in Antioch and GaUitia, the 
historian turns to the preparation at Ephesus for 
Paul's long work in that city, through Aquila, 
Priscilla, and A polios. 

A certain Jew named Apollos. Nothing more 
is known of him beyond what is recorded here ; 
though some think he was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bom at Alexandria, a celebrated town of 
Egypt, 12 miles from the Nile, built by Alexan- 
der the Great, b. c. 332, and named after him. 
After the decline of intellectual culture in Greece, 
Alexandria became the home and centre of science 
and literature in the ancient world for four centu- 
ries. Great attention was paid to the study of 
languages ; correctness, purity, and elegance of 
expression were specially cultivated. To its 
grammarians it is mainly due that we now possees 
the masterpieces of Greek literature at alL Its 
immense museum was somewhat like a modem 
university, and within its walls learned scholars 
both lived and taught. Here and in the Sera- 



r, 190, 263, 264. 
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25 This man tS&ma * instructed in ^ the way of the Lord ; and « being fervent 
in ^ spirit, he spake and taught SSSffiV/ the things conSJiSSij^ knowing only 
** the baptism of John*: 

26 And he began to speak boldly in the synagogue; "bS" when ** jwSSiok and 
!55S\ll£SrtiSS?^ they took him unto tSS: and expounded unto him the • way of 
God more SSSSif i 

27 And when he was ^^SSd to pass 0T«r into * A-cha'i&, * the brethren en^SSSged 
him, S5d?S!&e to the disciples to receive him : "SS* when he was come, he * helped 
them much which had ' believed through grace : 



o Luke 1. 4 i& mg. for mg.)> p See ch. 9. 2. g Bom. 12. 11. r oh. 19. 8. Lake 7. 29. 
22. 16. Cp. ver. 2S. i Cp. ch. 19. 1. u ver. 18. « Cp. 2 Cor. 3. 1. tc 1 Cor. 3. 6. 
& 16. 11 & Xph. 2. a 



d Ter. 2. t Matt. 
X Cp. ch. 11. 21, 28 



penm was ^thered a library of 500,000 to 600,- 
000 Tolnmes. Books in foreign languages were 
brought to Alexandria and translated for the 
purpose of being placed in the library, and the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament is said 
to have been made in this way.^ 

The population in its flouri^iing period amount- 
ed to about 800,000 souls. The chief subjects of 
study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, medicine, geography.' These state- 
ments enable us to understand the influences un- 
der which Apollos was trained. 

An eloquent man, \6yios, '* As \6yos means 
either reason or speech, so this derivative may sig- 
nify either one who has thought much and kcis 
much to say, or one who can say it well ; ** either 

(1) an eioquent person, an epithet of Hermes or 
Mercury, as the god of speech and eloquence ; or 

(2) a learned person generally. ** There seems 
hardly sufficient reason for changing the render- 
ing of the A. V. (Rev., learned), especially as the 
scripture-learning of Apollos ii specified in the 
words mighty in the scriptures, and his superior 
eloquence appears to have been the reason why 
some of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul. 
See 1 Cor. 1 : 12; 2: 4; 2 Cor. 10; 10."» The 
word b ** applied to those who wrote history with 
fulness and insight."^ 

Mighty in the seriptores, in the Old Testament. 
He knew them thoroughly, he had insight into 
their meaning, and could expound them with 
power. 

2b. Thii man was initrnoted, «anyxi?M^ror, 
poured down upon, t. e,, instructed orally, by hear- 
say, by verbal reports ; though Blass maintains 
that this meaning is not always strictly kept. 
In the way of the Lord, Jesus. He knew the 
prophecies and symbols of the Old Testament 
concerning the Messiah, and he knew enough 



about the life and teachings of Jesus to under- 
stand that the prophecies and symbols were ful- 
filled in him, and that therefore he was the Mes- 
siah. 

On the other hand, Blass thinks that Apollos 
had had access to one of the earlier written Gos- 
pels (of which Luke says there were many, Luke 
1: 1), presumably the Gospel of Mark "in its 
mutilated form " ending with 16: 8, which tells 
us nothing of Christian baptism.^ 

Being fenrent in the spirit, (4m9, boiling, as 
our word " fervent " is from the Latin ferveo, to 
boil, to ferment. Taught diligently, iutpifiAt, from 
tucpos, at the point, hence, accurately to the last 
point, car^uUy, Knowing only the baptism of 
John, the baptism of repentance, the baptism 
that pointed to Jesus (19 : 4), without the know- 
ledge of the fullness and freedom and inspiration 
of his personal, intimate love. His emphasis was 
more on repentance than on faith. He knew about 
the earthly life of Jesus, but did not know him 
as his risen and ascended Lord, nor the power and 
knowledge which had come with the baptism of 
the Spirit on Pentecost, and the teaching of the 
Spirit through the church during the past quarter 
of a century. 

26. When Aqnila and Prisdlla had heard, 
they understood his needs, and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly, iucpifi^trrt' 
povt the comparative of iuepifiAs, in ver. 25. We 
see the providence of God in leading these Chris- 
tian helpers of Paul to Ephesus. 

27. He was disposed to pass into Adhaia, 
t. «., the province equivalent to modem Greece, 
of which Corinth was the capital. It was to 
Corinth that he intended to go. Comp. Acts 
19: 1; 1 Cor. 1: 12; 3: 4. Doubtless he had 
heard from Priscilla and Aquila, who were at 
Corinth with Paul, about the founding of the 



1 From Harper*! CUutieal Dictionary, 

* HMtinga' Bib. Die. See Ederaheim, History qf the 
Jewish People, pp. 67, 186, 406, 409. Bdilkrw's Jewish 
People, Dir. 2, vol. iL p. 236. 



s M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
« Herodotua, 1 : 1 ; 2 : 3, 77. 

B See Wright's article on ApoUoa in tlie Expository 
Times, Oct, 1807 ; and Bkms? ^jjfMogy of the Gospels^ZU 
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19:1. 



28 For he Siwerfify SJSS^ the Jews, atid that publicly, shewmg by the scrip- 
tures "^ that Jesus was the Christ. 



y 8e« rer. & 



church there, the need of help, and the hopeful- 
ness of the field. The brethren wrote exhort- 
ing. They gave him letters of recommendation. 
A Christian travelling with such a letter from 
any church was certain to find a welcome in any 
other. They guaranteed at once his soundness in 
the faith and his personal character, and served 
to give a reality to the belief in the *' communion 
of saints," as Uie necessary sequel to the rect^ni- 
tion of a catholic or universal church.^ Others 
with the R. V., read '* encouraged him" to go 
there as a good field for such a man, and wrote 
to the disciples to receive him. Aquila and 
Priflcilla were well acquainted with Corinth, the 
disposition of the people, and the needs of the 
church. Here was just the roan for the occasion. 
Helped, av¥*fidktrOf to bring or throw together, to 
contribute {contribuere)^ to bring or grant together 
with others. He brought whatever of knowledge 



or experience or talent he had, together with theirs, 
added it to theirs, and thus helped them. Helped 
them much which had believed through grace. 
The two last words admit, in the Greek as in the 
English, of being taken either with ^' helped " or 
" believed." The former construction seems pre- 
ferable. It WHS through the grace of G}od, co- 
operating with the gift of wisdom, that Apollos 
was able to lead men to a higher stage of thought.^ 
It is not meant that he confirmed them in their 
faith as Christians, but that he cooperated with 
them in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark.' 
Both meanings are true. 

28. He mightUy convinced the Jews, Sicucani- 
Xiyx^TOf he confuted ^ 8id(, thoroughly^ Kardy against^ 
the arguments the Jews presented. *^The two 
prepositions lay stress on the thoroughness with 
which he aigued out the whole question/* * 



1 Bchafl. So Alford, Wendt, Hackett, etc 



> Flumptre. 



* Hackett. 



«BendiaL 



ACTS 19. 
THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY (continued). 



Paulas Labors 

AT 

Ephksus 

KEABLT ThRKE YeARS. 

A. D. 5a-50. 



Ephesian disciples receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit, vers. 1-7. 

PauPs work among the Jews, vers. 8, 9. 

Two years preaching at the school of Tyrannus, vers. ^12. 

The demoniac, and the seven sons of Sceva, vers. 13-17. 

Burning the books of magic, vers. 18-20. 

Timothy and Erastns sent in advance to Macedonia, vers. 21, 22. 

Shrines of Diana, vers. 23, 24. 

The mob and uproar, vers. 25-41. 

Two epistles to the Corinthians. 

Epistle to the Romans. 



1 And it came to pass, that, while ' A-p5ri6^ was at COr'liith, Paiil having 
passed "through the upper cSJSSV came to £ph'6-siis; and "SSHy certain 
disciples': 

e See ch. 18. 24. a Cp. ch. 18. 23. 



EPHESIAN DISCIPLES BECEIYE THE BAP- 
TI8M OF THE HOLT SFIBIT, vers. 1-7. 

1. In the last chapter we left Paul among 
the Galatian churches, while ApoUos was at 
Corinth. Paul continued his journey westward, 
rpfljsad tiirough fhe upper ooasts, rather 




districts, or country l3ring up from the sea, hnt* 
TfpitA, as ** the expedition of Cyrus from the sea- 
conAt toward Central Asia was called Anabasis, 
a going ?<p." ^ " The land route through the in- 
terior of Asia Minor is specified by way of dis- 
tinction from the sea route which he had before 



> M. R. Vfaioent. 
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2 xSita said unto them, " 
they Sl3 unto him, ' kJ^' 5« 



'" ye "S^r™ the Holy Ghost SSS ye believed ? And 
d not so much as "Ki? whether f*^^""* Holy Ghost 



panned on his way from Ephenu to Jeruia- 
Iciu." 1 Cuns to Ephasui, where he spent two 
yeftra or more, nnd made it the centre of wide- 



KphesoB WHS not only tlie capital o 
vince, but waa the city of the greateBt i 
in all Ania Minor, and the principal en 



iportonoe 



trade in the HUat. It was colled one of the eye* 
of Asia, Smyrna, forty miles to the north, being 
the other. The oity stood on the eonth of a plain 
abont five miles lone from east to west, and three 
miles broad, washed on the west by the Icarian 
Sea, an arm of the JBgean. 
The Colosseum, or Amphitheatre, was the 




lareeat ever built by Oreehs, and the (emple of 
I>iiina was its crowning glory, and one of the 
seven wonders of the world. See below on rers. 
•M and 21), 

'■ EpheHiis held no contemptible poeition in let- 
tpn. nnd in sculpture it rivalled, and in painting 
fii'clled. the parent city (Athens). Apetles and 
Piirrhnsiiis, the two matchlnsa roastere of the 
jH'nuil, were both of them natives of Ephesna. 
The inhabitants of Ephesns were of coniw 
Greek."' The deputy of the whole province 
resided here. They were nnder the Bomao 
govermnent, but Ephesna waa a " fr«e city," 



goTcnied by its own roagistratos and popniar 
assembly. 

" In Christian story it was famous not only 
for the lonf; residence of Panl and Timothy, bnt 
sobsequently it waa known aa the abode of the 
Virgin Mary, and the home of tlie old age of the 
apostle John. Tlie grares of Mary and of John 
were here." ' This chnrch waa one of the moat 
influential ohnrehea of the early days . "In the 
neit centnry, Aua Minor was the stronghold of 
Christianity ; the heathen temples were deserted, 
the animals of saeriftee remained unsold, and it 
■eemed that all the people were tomed Christian. 



•Iwrlm. BaeUsA. An>{,cb.l3,rora(andaM!il{itl(n. 
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3 And he said, ^^«>fSj,UDto ^^io^t then were ye baptized ? And they said, VStS 
•John's baptism. 

4 ISSTp^SSd; • John ^^^ baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people,-'^ that they should believe on him which should come after him, 
that is, on ^^^^ Jesus. 

5 And when they heard twl: ' they were baptized mu) the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

6 And *when Paul had laid ^ hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them ; and 'they spake with tongues, and ^ prophesied. 



d See ch. 8. 16. e ch. 18. 25. Cp. Heb. 6. 2. See ch. 13. 24, 25. /John 1. 7. ^ See ch. 8. 12, 16. kBm 
ch. 8. 17. i ch. 10. 46. Bee Mark 16. 17. ^ See ch. 13. 1. 



That snoh progress was {Kwsible was dae to the 
labors of Panl and his companions, with Ephesns 
for their headquarters. '* ^ 

And finding certain diadples. Christians, 
though ignorant of the higher truths of Chris- 
tianity. For '* disciples '* here and ** believed '* 
of yer. 2 are used only of Christians.^ These 
men were not mere disciples of John the Baptist, 
or baptized by John, but they were in the same 
position as ApoUos, ignorant of all that had been 
done sinoe the resurrection. How they came to 
be disciples, and yet knew so little of Christianity, 
is difficult to answer ; but probably in the same 
way as Apolloe, in the last chapter. There had 
been some brief teachings of Christianity, — Paul 
had been there a day or two, Apolloe, Priscilla, 
and Aquila were there ; but if these disciples had 
learned of Christ directly from them, they would 
have advanced further than they had. Either 
they had come to Ephesus from some remote 
country after Apolloe left, or they had heard of 
Christianity only by rumor, and had not come in 
contact with the few obscure disciples in the 
great city. 

** They were a small and distinct community 
about twelve in number, still preparing, after the 
manner of the Baptist, for the coming of the 
Lord. Something Uiere was which drew the at- 
tention of the apostle immediately on his arrival. 
They lacked, apparently, some of the tokens of 
the higher life that pervaded the nascent church ; 
they were devout, rigorous, austere, but were 
wanting in the joy, the radiancy, the enthusiasm 
which were conspicuous in others.'^ * 

Paul fikdinq the Disciples. **A11 the 
Christianity of the place gravitated toward Paul. 
Like draws to like. The apostle in Ephesus was 
like a magnetic bar thrust into a great heap of 
rubbish : forthwith all the filings of real steel that 
existed in the miscellaneous mass were found ad- 
hering to its sides. The attraction and cohesion 



of kindred spirits is a beautiful and beneficent 
law of the new kingdom.** ^ 

2. Have ye received 1 The aorist tense re- 
quires the R. V. translation, ** Did ye receive the 
Holy Ghost when (at the time) ye believed?" 
Paid then of course explained what he meant by 
receiving the Holy Spirit, and they replied We 
have not, etc. The aorist requires the R. V. 
translation, "We did not so much as hear 
whether the Holy Spirit was given.'' It cannot 
mean that they had never heard of the Holy 
Spirit or known of his existence, for the Old 
Testament has many references to his work, and 
the Baptist pointed to the baptism of the Spirit 
to be conferred by the Messiah. What they had 
not heard was that the promised outpouring of 
the Spirit by the Messiah (Joel) had been be- 
stowed, and the gifts and powers of the Spirit, 
both visible and spiritual, manifested at Pente- 
cost and in the subsequent experience of the 
church. 

8. Unto John's baptism, that is, unto *' the 
profession and purpose John used in baptiadng." 
See on 18: 25. 

4. John Terily, as they well knew, baptiied 
with the baptism of repentance. It was a con- 
fession of repentance, of their hope of a Messiah, 
of their determination to lead a new life, but 
without the aid of a present Christ and the special 
gifts of the Spirit. 

That is, on Christ Jesus. They knew that John 
said that the Messiah was about to come ; and 
Paul made dear to them that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. 

5. They were baptised in, better **into," the 
name of the Lord Jesus. **Into" expresses 
the close union with Jesus and the lather and the 
Holy Sjnrit, into which men are brought by the 
covenant of baptism. 

6. Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
symbol of spiritual gifts bestowed through the one 



^ Prof. Olirer ThatdMr. 
•8oBUai,eto. 



* Plninptre, 8t. Paul in Asia Minor, 
« wnUaiaAmol. 
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*7 A vk«1 all tbe men were abont twelve. 
1 jtma. tbey were in all about twelve men. 

8 And he i^S&i into the synagogue^ and spake boldly for the space of three 
months, SSSonL^ and persuading a* to the things ' concerning the kingdom of 
God. 

9 But -when ISS? were hardened and ^JSJSSfiSiJSSJ^ evil of iSS^a^y before 
the multitude, he departed from them, and separated the disciples, SuSffiS 
daUy in the school of ^°* Ty-ran'nOs. 



ft See oh. 13. 6. 
ch.9. 2. 



2 ch. 1. 3 & 28. 28. m Op. oil. 18. 46, 46 ft 1 Cor. 16. 9. » Bm oh. 14. 2. o ver. 23. Bm 



who laid his hands on another. Qod sent the gift 
through Paul.i 

The Holy Ohoit came on them. They reoeired 
the spiritual transf ormii^ power, the new inspira- 
tion of lore, and joy, and peace, such as they had 
never felt before. 

Then came the outward signs as proof to them- 
selves and to others of the reality of the inward 
grace; as on the day of Pentecost. (See on 
2 : 1-12.) 

Ihey spake with tonguea and propheeied, 
the imperfect tense denoting continued action. 
Propheeied, as usual, means speaking under the 
inspiration of God. 

7. And aU the men, etc. *' The expression in 
the original is somewhat unusual, and may be 
designed to prevent the notion that the Ephesian 
believers were, as a rule, in this condition of 
ignorance." ^ 

PBAcncAii SuooESTiONB. 1. We learn from 
thii account, and from Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, probably written at Ephesus, that 
the Pentecostal gifts continued in the church. 

2. There is a vastly higher and nobler life than 
merely hating sin, and leaving off evil practices. 

(« *T ie life whereof cor nenree sre acant ; 
Oh, Life, not Dea t h, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.'* 

3. The two ways of living represented by the 
baptism of John and the baptism qfthe Holy Spirit 
may be illustrated (1) by a boat rowed with great 
toil against wind and tide, compared with the 
same boat sweeping over the waves, with sails 
filled with a favoring wind ; (2) by the efforts to 
remove the snow and ice of winter by shovels and 
dynamite, and their removal by the warm breath 
of spring; (3) by our experience with house plants 
in an unfavorable exposure. By constant care, by 
destrojriug the insects, by picking off the dead 
leaves, something can be done; but what gives 
them good health and bloom is fresh air and 
plenty of sunshine, pouring into them new life. 

4. There are those whose experience ** recalls 



the story of the missing child Jesus, and how it 
is said Uiat * they supposing him to be in the com- 
pany, went forward a day's journey.* They 
journey on for years, saying prayers, reciting 
creeds, giving alms, doing duties, imagining all 
the time that because of these things Christ is 
with them. Happy for these if some weary day 
the blessed Paraclete, the invisible Christ, shall 
say to them, * Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast thou not knoum me f \'' ' 

PAUL'S WOBK AXOHO THB JEWS; Df THB 
STHAQOOXIS, vers. 8, 9. 

8. And he went into the synagogue. This 
statement does not imply that Paul did not go 
into the synagogue till after his interview with 
the twelve disciples just mentioned. That was 
told first because of its close connection with the 
story of Apollos. Now we enter upon Paul's 
regrular work with the Jews. 

And spake boldly. It required no little cour- 
age to enter upon a course with the Jews, which 
had so often made them his bitter enemies and 
brought trouble and persecution upon him. Such 
occasions come to every preacher, when he must 
take lus life, his comfort, his reputation in his 
hand, and speak boldly. 

DLqmting, 8iaAry^/iffM»t, reasoning, arguing, 
conversing, and persuading, welBtv^ inducing 
to do something by persuasion. The two words 
** may mean discoursing, and thus persuading, or 
it may refer to two kinds of preaching, — dis- 
coursing and urging, — the former doctrinal, and 
the latter practical and hortatory. " ^ The king- 
dom of God. That kingdom of God which all 
the Jews throughout the world were expecting, 
and which had now begun. 

9. Bat when diTors, some, were hardeiied« 
iffK\ii^6vorTOf from eK\iip6s, an epithet given to 
ground that u at once dry and hard ; hence, suufe 
hardf stubborn, obBtinate, upon which no argnment 
or appeal can make an impression ; like hardened 
soil in which noseed of truth can take root. To 
be hardened is to beoome less sensitive to moral 



s Bse"LajlngonofHaada**faiHjyrtingi*.0<6.iH0. 
* Praf. M. B. Biddls. 
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10 And this continued fJr the space of ''two years; so that 'all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, ''**^ both Jews and 
Greeks. 

11 And ""God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: 



p Cp. Ter. 8 & ob. 20. 31. q Op. 2 Tim. 1. 16. r Op. ch. 5. 16. Bee cb. 6. 12. 



influences^ to all that can move or persuade to a 
better life. The soul becomes dead to every im- 
pression from without, the reproofs of conscience 
are less clearly heard, the invitations and the 
warnings of God are to the soul but as sunshine 
and wind upon a rock. Compare the hardening^ 
of Pharaoh^s heart. 

And beUeved not, IprtlBovy^ the exact opposite 
of wtlBwy, above ; they would not be persuaded ^ 
they rtfused beli^ and obedience. This was at 
once the result of their hardening: their hearts, 
and the explanation of the process of hardening, 
by resisting good influences, by disobeying known 
duty, by trampling on their convictions, by refus- 
ing to believe what was true. Simple neglect of 
known duty will always harden the heart. 

But spake evU of that way. The common 
and natural result of hardening the heart. If 
men will not change their lives, they will try to 
oppose the teaching that commands them to 
change. They try to make it out as bad, so that 
it may not reprove them, or disturb their con- 
sciences. They will not see what is good in it ; 
and they will do all they can to make others think 
it to be evil, so as to be kept in countenance by 
numbers. 

That way, " the Way," with a capital, for this 
became one of the names by which the Christian 
religion was designated. It was a Way of wor- 
ship, a Way of salvation, a Way of true living, 
a Way to heaven ; distinct from that of the Jews 
and of the heathen (John 14 : (i). 

He departed from them. He no longer took 
part in tlie synagogue services, or made the syna- 
gof^uc the meeting place of the disciples. He 
transferred his headquarters. Separated the dis- 
dples, from the unbelieving Jews, and took them 
Ut another place of meeting. 

Dispnting, discoursing, argning, daily and not 
merely on the Sabbath, in the school of one 
T^prannUB. Nothing is known positively about 
this man. This school ** was probably a lecture- 
room, which, as the private property of the owner, 
was lent or let to the Apostle.'* ^ It is possible 
that the expression was the standing name of the 
hall, so called from its original owner .^ Ramsay 
suggests that it was the lecture-room used by the 
professors of rhetoric and philosophy a part of the 
day, and Paul at other hours. *' According to 
the Bezan Text, Paul taught after the usual work 



of the lecture-room was concluded, i. e., * after 
business hours.' Doubtless he began to work 
(Acts 2() : 34 ; 1 Cor. 4 : 12) before sunrise, and 
continued at his trade till closing time, an hour 
before noon. His hours of work are defined by 
himself (1 Thess. 2:9): ' Te jemember our labor 
and toil, working day and night* . . . His mis 
at Thessalonica may be extended to Ephesns. 
Public life in the Ionian cities ended regularly at 
the fifth hour. . . . Thus Paul himself would be 
free, and the lecture-room would be disengaged 
after the fifth hour (eleven o'clock); and the 
time which was devoted generally to home-life 
and rest was applied by him to mission work.*'* 

10. Continned . . . two yean, in addition to 
the three months in the synagogue. All tlioy 
which dwelt in Asia, the Roman proTinee ol 
Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. Tins 
was the richest, and in many ways the leading 
province of the East. 

Heard the word. ''Paul had with him a 
number of helpers, as Timothy, Erastus, Titos, 
etc." '' Churches arose in three cities of the 
Lycus Valley, — Laodicea, Colossal, and Hiera- 
polis, though Paul himself did not go there. All 
the seven churches of Asia ^ mentioned in the Reve- 
lation, were probably founded during this period, 
for all these cities were within easy reach of 
Ephesus, and all were great centres of trade." * 

11. And Ood wrought speelal miracloa, oi 
rh.s rvxo^ffas, not those which came by chance, nd 
ordinary^ uncommon, extrcufrdinary^ with which 
the deeds of the Jewish exorcists oonld not be 
compared, by the hands of, the instrnmentalitj 
of, Paul. In Ephesus, the centre of magio and 
witchcraft, special power was given Panl to wotk 
miracles that conquered them in their own sti t mg - 
hold. He actually did what the soreereirs only 
pretended to do. The Ephesians were so bomd 
up in belief in magic that it seemed neeeosaiy 
to show that the gospel was mi^rhtier than these 
other powers, which came from Satan, the Either 
of deceit. 

So the healing power of the gospel in modem 
days is exactly adapted to overcome the peenliar 
opposition of modem dajrs. It brings a higher 
philanthropy, develops a truer science, does purer, 
greater, nobler, and more numerous deeds of help 
for men than all the opponents of Christiaiii^ 
can do. (1) The gospel multiplies friends, and 
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12 ini^^Such nhat 'iSSttt^Zwere carfi3Ywi??JS£?i?S5ciy handkerchiefs or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the ' evil spirits went out. **' ^**®"^* 

13 %° certam also of the rtSmiS? Jews, 'exorcists, "took upon them to ,SSe over 
them which had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, " T adjure 
you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 

14 And there were seven sons of SSS Sge'vS, a Jew, "^ chief **' ^t^ which 
did 



BO. 

thla. 



r Op. oh. 6. 15. See ch. 6. 12. 
V Mfttt. 2C. 63. Mark 6. 7. 



9 Bee M«rk le. 17. I Cp. Matt 12. 27 & Luke 11. 19. u Bee Hark 9. 38. 



sympathy, and aid for the sick. (2) It inspires 
the spirit which builds hospitals and asyloms, and 
every possible mewu for relieving distress, espe- 
cially of the poor and friendless. (3) It cultivates, 
encouragM, and makes possible the science which 
is discovering the nature of disease, and the true 
remedies, skill in nursing and surgery, and the 
triumphs of modem medical investigation. (4) 
The gospel conquers disease by giving victory to 
the soul. God makes all things work together 
for good to those that love him. He manifests 
his own especial presence. He gives larger and 
sweeter spiritual life. He gives new experiences 
and revelations of his goodness. Qod may some- 
times now work wonders of healing. And when- 
ever in answer to prayer he guides to the right 
physicians and the right means of cure, he as 
really heals men as if he worked a miracle of 
healing. The tree that grows from the seed is as 
truly a work of God as if created at once by a 
word. 

12. So that, even to the sick who were unable 
to come to Paul, from his body were brought 
. . . handkerchief ■ or aprons. The word *' or*' 
suggests that it made no difference what the 
article of dress was. ** Aprons ' ' means workman^s 
aprons, such as Paul himself might have worn 
when at manual labor. ^ ** The touch of Christie 
garment was once effectual to heal, but it is clear 
that the garment had no virtue in itself apart 
from his conscious agency: and here it may be 
presumed that some direct exertion of Paul*s will 
was put forth to heal.*'^ Diseases . . . OTil 
spirits. Here, as everywhere, the two are dis- 
tinguished. One example of casting out evil 
spirits is related in vers. 13-17. The reasons for 
miracles at this juncture were much the same as 
in the time of Christ. (1) To make visible and 
real the invisible power and presenoe of God ; (2) 
to call attention to this power; (3) to endorse 
Paul as an apostle of the Lord Jesus ; (4) to prove 
the resurrection of Jesus, and his existence in 
heaven as King Messiah, and his presence on 
earth with his disciples. 



THE KFF0 BT8 OF THE EX0BCIST8 TO COUK- 
TESACT THE EFFECT OF PAUL'S Xnt- 
ACLES. vers. 13-17. * 

13. Then certain of the vagabond Jews, 
w€pi€pxofi^y<oyt wandering^ strolling^ Jews. '* There 
were, as heathen writers tell us, numbers of these 
Jews in various parts of the world, who wandered 
about trading on the credulity of men, professing 
to be magicians, and practising the exorcism of 
evil spirits. Among the Hebrew race there seems 
always to have existed a strange hankering after 
these dark arts, and the Pentateuch contains re- 
peated laws against sorcerers, witches, and dealers 
in enchantments. At the time of our Lord many 
of the Jewish exorcists pretended to possess a 
power of casting out evil spirits by some occult 
art, which they professed was derived from King 
Solomon.*** We read in Josephus that **God 
gave Solomon skill against demons for the help 
and cure of men. And he arranged certain in- 
cantations whereby diseases are assuaged, and 
left behind him forms of exorcism, wherewith they 
so put to flight the overpowered evil spirits that 
they never return. And this method of curing is 
very prevalent among us up to the present time.** ^ 
** The Jews, indeed, were everywhere celebrated 
at this period for their skill in magical incantsr 
tions ; while, as is well known from references in 
the classical writers, the Jews at Rome were 
famous for the same practices.**^ Exorcists, 
i^opKiar&y, of which our exorcist is a translitera- 
tion, means originally those who administer an oath 
(tffMtof), hence, those who adjure by certain for- 
mulas demons to come out of a man. 

To call over them, etc. They would use the 
name of Jesus as a charm. 

Jesas whom Paul preadheth, to distinguish 
him from other persons of the same name, which 
was not uncommon. 

14. Seven sons of one Soera . . . andchief of 
the priests, not high priest, but a leading priest 
among those at fiphesns. 

Which did so, that is, attempted to practise 
exorcism by the name of Jesus. 



1 Prof. Riddle. 

* Kendall. * Bchaff. 

^AtUiqumes,Bi 2^5. A hook esJUbdiibn Testament nf 



Soiomon still exists. See M. R. Jsmee* paper in GiMitftaii 
16th March, 1899, Ene^cpssdia Bibliea. 
• Prof. Stokes. 




19:15-1& 

15 And die erfl ipim autvacd nd wd- a^gnM. * Jesus I knoir, and ftmi 
I kv>v; but who are r^? 

19 And the msn in wfaom the erii spirit mft lesped oo them, and ^SSSnSSkfC 
them, and prersikd s^unst them, io that thej fled out of that hooae ' naked 
and wounded. 

17 And this %SLt known to all, & Jews 
soa; and fear fell ^ them all, and the ' 
magnified 

18 mmt^TSm that tmA bdiered came. ' 




at Ei^ 
I^osd Jesos was 
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1$. MmitbiBmimfmwhamibm9tii9tin% 
Itaptd OS thML Witk that power, mon thMm 
mtiaal, so oft«a diqilayed hj madmemJ ThfB 
Amnom l a e aX pemmdamhram^ vhliii,Mm tk» 
mm of tk» Gsdweae, the pfetcnstarml straKth 
of frsBiy, aad tho flerca impoiton (mea of that 
daoi boiar eommoaly oioco or leai eowards) fled 
is diemaj before the Tioleot parazjms of the 
iiiao*t paMJonite nge.* Vakad aad womdad. 
The fini word does aot micnaiirily imply more 
thaa that the oater garment or cloak was torn off 
from them, aad that they were left with nothing 
hot the fhort tonic.* 

17. lad faar fall on tharn alL Fear, a re- 
lifiooa awe. They were afraid to miaaae the 
name of Jeane.* 

Tb* BiaM of tho Lord Joona waa magaHlad, 
aa a real power for healing aad lalTation, not a 
charm or magical power. The real glory of Jesna 
fhone In clearer light. ** It waa important that 
the dirine power which accompanied the goepel 
•honld, in eome etriking manner, exhibit ita ao- 
periority to the magic which prerailed ao exten- 
alTely at Epheena, and which, by its apparent 
great effecta, deceiyed and captirated eomany." * 

Taa OoapKL ovbbcomiko Opposiko Powebs. 
Moaca and Aaron before Pharaoh proTed that 
their Qod waa abore all heathen godi by doing 
real wondera where they did pretended onee, and 
greater wondera than they erer dreamed of doing. 

I lee LIff htf oot on a F^r§th RmritUm of the New Tula- 
mmttf p. eo. 
* UmlH^WmlmmlhmmPosMuUm, 



18-90L 



JTBe Cnect cb 



thci il'Tiplra 

la. Kaay that balio¥«d 
than before of the 
fiDed witk i et eie nii al awe. 





they had not wholly rewNmeed when tk^y be- 
eame dieciplea. Bat now laaliiail of ^Matium^ 
aeeretly the practiee of magie, tkey alMwvd tkair 
dao da by pnUie confearion and 
Tke^deeda" were thoae eouaea ef 
neeted with witeheraft, aoreeiT-, and 

that were ineoQsiatent with tiie Chiiatiaa fife. It 
waa a hnmiliating confeanon that ao many re- 
tained theae relies of their old fife, but the prac 
ticea were ao common, ao mnch a part of their 
firea, that they probably did not at firat realise 
their eril natore, or how contrary they were to 
the goepeL As soon as their eyes were opened 
by the incident described in the prerioQa Toiaes, 
they renounced their eril praoticea, cTea at great 
aaerificea to themselyes of pride and of pr o perty. 
Erery generation of Christians has some of the 
arils of the age clinging to it at first. Bleased 
are they whose eyes are opened, and who ooof eas 
and renounce. Rendall givea a Tory different 
mean in g. ** Confessing," i^ofiokoyo^fuwoi^ being 
used abaolutely, denotes giving thankg to God for 

* " The marked eontnu* be t w — u the Hew Teatamsaft 
fai ita deacripdon of the demooiaad aad their healing, aad 
the DoUona and praotioea which meet na in the Jewiah 
Rabbt, may be aeen in Bderaheim'a TalnaUe H^pandiz, 
Juut ths Meuiah, U. 770 ff.'* • Neaader. 
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19 aiJVm'. rew of them 'JSi'iSSuKS* curious arts brought theu- books t(«ether, and 
burned them i^iSS^^M-. and they counted the price of them, and founds 
Qfty thousand « ^S^ of ailver. 



thii nunifeatation of hU goadniM and power, and 
** ilioviiig," IfaTY^XAiimi, declaring, annotinc- 
iag, denotes a report of vlut they had Men, not 
oonfenion of what tbey had dood, 

19. IbuiT of them, refgrring to thoae who 
had been magiaUiu prtvioiu to their oouieraioii, 
" an the former verae refers to their dopes." 

Whioh nMd oniiona uta, mpltpya. The ad- 
jsctiTe meau tnuj/ about tr\fitt and neglect 
q/' inporlaitt matlm; hence, luperfimnu Ihingt, 
thingi bttttr 1^ alont, applied to magical arU.' 

"Some no donbt by vwj of trade and oom- 
meroe, otben beoanse the; ahrsjik ffom (ci^ine 
np their old belief in incantation, love philtres, 
and other dark and supersticioiu arta. llie 
' onriotii arta ' were magic, jngglery, and all snch 
praotiees aa make pretence to ■apematoral 
agency. Among them were the famoiu Epke- 
tianltttat, Theaa ' Ephedan letters ' were unall 
slipa of parohment in silk bags, on vbiob were 
written stnuige eabaliatio words and sentenoes, 
mTsterions and often apparently meaningless. 
These, men and women were in the habit of cai^ 
rying about on their perwHu aa charms or amnleU 
tfl shield them from danger and from harm, or 
to proonre them good fortune in their nndertak- 
ings. We read how Cnnaus, when on his funeral 
pile, repeated these 'Ephadan spells.' Again 
we are told, bow once in Che Olympian games an 
Epbesian wrestler struggled successfully with his 
opponent from Miletna, because he bad wound 
round his ankle aome of these ' Epbesian oharmt,' 
but that being deprived of them he waa twioe 
overthrown {Eustathius)." ' 

Brought their booka tog«tb«r. Tbew booka 
were, no donht, parchment or papyrus Tolumea, 
Blled with these partly Jewish, partly heathenish 
incantations, reeipes for love philtres, formulas 
more or len ancient to be used in osating oat evil 
spirits, and the like.* 

" There has been a marvellons disoorerr of 
ancient documents in Egypt within the last twelve 
or fifteen years, which were purchased by the 
Anatrian government and duly transferred to 
Vienna, where they have been investigated. 
They are usually called the Fayflm HanusuHpt*, 
They contain some of the oldest doonmenta now 
existing, one of them being dated so long ago as 
1200b. o., and embrace among them large qoan- 

1 3ee"0Drloiil"iaHsatl^s' At.M>./ and Bsmo'i 



titles of magical writingi, with the Hebrew for- 
mula nsed by the Jewiji soroeren when working 
their pretended miraolea. So wondtonsly doca 




EpbflHU for ths purposH of magic, and called 'E44na 
-nXilMura. Tma Dietiimiairt 3ti AitlititUtt. 
The erlgtnal li preserved In the Mueiim at SyraeuH. 
It [mototaiets], botlatsrra-oMta. Tba dale, is tsdn 
[ram the iityl* of tbe lettan, must have pncaded lie 
ChriOUn an. The Ssnn bi the onitre 1* BanDaatlonaUy 
tlut of Diana of KpbMu, but the biacrtptiai eaBBot ud 
was never Intauded to ba dsdphered. H«* and tkere, 
howavtr, a gUmmsrinK of sense appear*, nnu in tbe 
flnt Una may be read somMUiw Ilka Aprit. 4ut It^iai 
(Holy Urbt of Diana), and the Ust letUn are Afx-- »» 
abbrevlati« ot Afvwmt, or Hl|fa-pTi«t. It DUt have 
been broofht frmiEJihuiii to Byracnae by tomt dtvotad 
worahlpper of the gioddsH, and uied perhafa ai so arnvM 

evUmlrlta. 

modem disoorary confirm the statements and da- 
tails of the New Testament I " ■ 

And IraniMl them. " The stadent of the hia- 
tory of Florenoe cannot help reoalling the analit- 
gous aceue in that city, when men and women, 
artittB and muiioians, brought the things in 
which they most delighted — pictures, omamenta, 
ooetly dressea — and burnt them in (he Rana 
of St. Mark at the Udding of Savonarola, llie 
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19:20. 



20 So •* mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed. 



b cb. 6. 7 & 12. 24. 



tense of the verb implies that the * burning * 
was continuous, but leaves it uncertain whether 
it was an oft-repeated act or one that lasted for 
some hours/* ^ The imperfect ** describes them 
as throwing; book after book in the fire.'* ^ 

The price . . . fifty thousand pieces of sil- 
ver. A piece of silver was the standard coin of 
the realm, the Greek drachma, the Koman dena- 
rius (like the mark in Germany, the franc in 
France, the lira in Italy), worth 15 to 17 cents ; 
or in all about $8000. But as a denarius (penny in 
the A. V.) was the prevalent day*s wages, the sum 
was equivalent to $50,0(X) to $100,000 in our day. 
The sum is very large, '* but probably such books 
were expensive, and we must take into account in 
estimating it the immense trade and rich com- 
merce of Ephesus/* and that a considerable num- 
ber of those who owned such books may have 
been in good circumstances. ^' Such books fetched 
what might be called * fancy * prices, according 
to their supposed rareness, or the secrets to which 
they professed to introduce. Often, it may be, a 
book was sold as absolutely unique." ^ 

20. So mightily grew (imp.), and continued to 
grow, the word of God, in the hearts of men, 
both as to intensity of power and increase of 
numbers. And prevailed, iaxv^v, had strength to 
overcome all obstacles ; and there were many in 
Ephesus. 

Epistles. The two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians and the Epistle to the Romans were written 
during PauFs abode in Ephesus, probably toward 
the latter part. They are elements in the great 
growth of the word of God, and "exhibit the 
far-reaching design which Paul had conceived. 
It embraced first the union of the Pauline churches 
in a joint scheme for the relief of Christian 
poverty in Palestine, then amission to the farthest 
western bounds of the Roman Empire together 
with Rome itself.*'* 

Contributions for the Poor in Jerusalem, 
which Paul speaks of in his letter from Ephesus 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16 : 1-4), were another 
proof of the growth of the word of €k>d. " Hav- 
ing in the previous year sounded the Corinthian 
and Galatian groups, and received a favorable 
answer, he gradually expanded his design into a 
general contribution and representative deputa- 
tion from all the churches he had planted in 



Greece and Asia Minor. The combination of 
these four important groups, Galatia and Asia, 
Macedonia and Achaia, in one joint manifesta- 
tion of brotherly fellowship with the church of 
the circumcision, was the climax of his apostolic 
labors in the East. It not only sealed the success 
of the gospel amidst the Greeks, but paved the 
way for a federation of all the churches, and 
gave promise of realizing at last that magnificent 
conception of Christian unity which found expres- 
sion in his Epistle to the Ephesians.*' ^ 

Practical Sugoestions. 1. Among the worst 
things in the world are bad books. The sooner 
they are burned the better. 

2. When any one is converted to Christ he 
must leave behind him all bad business and bad 
habits, whatever the cost may be. If he is not 
willing to do this, he proves himself to be no 
Christian. The only question will be. What is 
right? not, What will it cost f 

3. ** We are to remember that the great cost 
was not the intrinsic value of these books, but 
only their value as books of incantation. In 
themselves they might have been of very little 
worth. The universal prevalence of Christianity 
would make much that is now esteemed valuable 
property utterly worthless^ as, for example, all that 
is used in gambling, in fraud, in counterfeiting, 
in distilling ardent spirits for drink, in the slave- 
trade, and in attempts to impose on and defraud 
mankind.^' ^ 

4. "By actually destroying the books, they not 
only acknowledged the sinfulness of the practices 
taught therein, but also cut off at once and abso- 
lutely the possibility of relapse on their own part, 
or of leaving a temptation or stumbling-block in 
the way of others." ^ *' Confession is cheap, but 
reformation is often costly. A false penitence 
would have sold these books, and kept both the 
money and the credit for piety." ' " Those that 
are recovered from sin themselves will do all 
they can to keep others from falling into it, and 
are much more afraid of laying an occasion of sin 
in the way of others." ^ 

5. Sacrifice for Christ is one of the strongest 
proofs of faith in him ; and one of the most in- 
fluential means of spreading his religion. After 
this the word of God " grew mightily and pre- 
vaUed." 



I Plumptre. Bee the Tract, Captain BaWs Experi- 
etue* 



■afatsfaed thst their meaiaring 

twHcstet the Oriental popular 

we not see in the statement the 




knowledge of a writer who thus hits off the Oriental 
itandard of worth, rapedally in a chapter otherwise ao 
rich and exact in its deacription of Epheaian localitiea 
and life ? " Knowling. 

« Rendall. 6 Albert Bamea. * W. Jacobson. 
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21 NoVafter thcsc things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit/ when he had 
passed through ^ Ma^-g-do'nl-ft and i-cha'ia, ' to go to Jg-i-ti'sft-lgm, saying. 
After I have been there, ^I must also see Rome. 

22 And hiving sent into M&g-g-do'nl-a two of them that ^ ministered unto him, 
* ""TuuDthT and ' E-ras'ttLs; *^"' he himself stayed in Asia ^ for a ^SffiS* 

23 And ab!?uuKt time Hhere arose no small stir con^&l^^'^j. 

24 For a certain 2SS named De-m6'trl-<is, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines o? Dl-an'a, "• brought no iiui?baSSS«i unto the craftsmen ; 



c 1 Cor. 16. 6. Cp. ch. 20. 1. d Rom. 16. 26. 1 TheM. 1. 7, 8. e ch. 20. 16, 22. Rom. 15. 25. 2 Cor. 1. 16. 
Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 3, 4. / Rom. 16. 24, 28. Cp. cb. 23. 11 & Rom. 1. 13. g Col. 4. 7. 2 Tim. 1. 18 & 4. 11. Philem. 
13. Cp. ver. 29 & ch. 13. 6. A See ch. 16. 1. i Rom. 16. 23 (?). 2 Tim. 4. 20 (?). j^ Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 8, 9. 

ArCp. 2 Cor. 1. 8. I ver. 9. m Cp. ch. IG. 16, 19. 



TIMOTHT AND ESA8TUS SENT TO MACE- 
DONIA, vers. 21, 22. 

21. After these things were ended. The lay- 
ing of the foundations of the church during two 
years and three months (vers. 8, 10), including the 
events just described. 

Paul purposed in the spirit, planned in his 
mind, but the plan was not cirried ont in the way 
he first proposed. When he had passed through 
Macedonia, going by sea to Philippi, thence by 
land to Thessalonica, Berea, and to Corinth in 
Achaia ; from which city he proposed to sail to 
Syria on his way to Jerusalem. See on 20 : 16. 

I must also see Some, the political capital of 
the world, and the great centre of power and 
influence. The gospel there would be like the 
golden milestone in the forum, from which radi- 
ated all the roads, and were measured all dis- 
tances in the empireu **Paley notices an unde- 
signed coincidence between this verse and Kom. 
1 : 13 and 16 : 2,V28. * The conformity,' he ob- 
serves, * between the history and the epistle is 
perfect.' " i 

Paul's object was partly the collection for the 
poor in Jerusalem, referred to above. ** The most 
immediate call, however, upon the apostle came 
from the Corinthian and Macedonian churches; 
for the disorders in the church of Corinth had 
reached a height which seriously needed apostolic 
intervention, and his previous visit to Macedonia 
had been so quickly broken off everywhere by 
the violence of his adversaries that he had been 
unable to do more in person than open the gospel 
campaign, leaving to others the duty of following 
up and extending his work." ^ 

22. So he sent . . . two . . . Timotheus and 
Erastus. But what connection is there between 
the apostle's sending Timothy into Macedonia and 
his own purpose to proceed to Achaia ? We obtain 
an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 4 : 17-10. 
We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in 



Macedonia, but to pass on to Corinth, the ci^tal 
city of Achaia, and prepare the church for the 
approaching visit of the apostle. Thus the narra- 
tive agrees with the Epistle, and the agreement 
is attended with very little appearance of design.' 

Erastus. '' Here, as in 2 Tim. 4 : 20, the per- 
son bearing this name appears as an itinerant 
companion of St. Paul, and it therefore seems 
difficult to identify him with the Erastus of Rom. 
16 : 23, who is described as *' treasurer ' of the 
city, t. 6., Corinth, since the tenure of such an 
office seems to presuppose a fixed residence." * 

Stayed in Asia for a season. Apparently for 
several weeks or months. From the fact that Asia 
is mentioned rather than Ephesns, its capital, it 
has been inferred that he did not remain in the 
city all the time, but labored in the outlying dis- 
tricts. 

SH BINES OF DI ANA. PAUL'S PREACHING 
INTEBTEB ES WITH THE BUSINESS OF 
THE CITY, vers. 24-27. 

Just before we have seen how Christians volun- 
tarily gave up a bad business for Christ's sake. 
Now we see how the gospel lessened the gains of 
wickedness in the case of those who opposed it. 

23. No small stir, rcCpaxof, from rapdaam, to 
agitate or trouble^ as the sea in a storm ; hence, a 
popular commotion or disturbance. About that 
way, with a capital. Way. See on ver. 9. 

24. A certain man named I>emetrius. Prob- 
ably the head of the whole guild of shrine makers. 
There has lately been discovered at Ephesns a 
stone, now in the British Museum, on which is 
engraved an inscription concerning a certain De- 
metrius belonging to about the same date as the 
events here described, A. D. 50-00, presumably an 
influential and wealthy roan.^ Professor Ramsay 
thinks that although it would be ** almost as diffi- 
cult to prove an identity between two persons 
named John Smith in our own country as between 



iQloag. 
* Hsckett. 



« RendsU. 
* KnowUng. 



• Osnon Hicks' Aneieni Or^dt InteHpHons in tkt British 
Museum, nA. Ul. 
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two panoM nantwl DemetrioB on tha west oout of 
Aaw Minor," j«t than ii a probability in Canon 
Hiok*' identificatioD of Dametriai the lilTamnith 
vith iin Dematriiu of tlia ii 

la of Epbei 




MasH. 01 Taunt or Suha, 

with hBT Eoufv, ukd Uia l^flDd t^vu 

"Of tbeEpbMlNU." 



«o>nnendiid b^ St. Jobn (3 John, vn-. 12) as * 
Chriatian of good report ; ami it u quite poasible 
that he refen to the Bams person aa Deraetrina 
tlia nlveramith, the ringleader of the riot, having 
b»oome a diaolple as aotiTe ■■ a Cbriatiao aa ha 
waa formerlj in the Berrioe of Diana.' 

SUtvt ■briUM, Kulii, temples. "That part of 
the tamplfl in wbioh the image of the god waa 
plaoed." The technioal name for the ahrinea. 
For, of, DiaiM. Hiese ahrinea were small modela 
of the temple of Diana, GonCaioing the image of 
the goddeu.' They were made of terra-cotta or 
marble for the naa of the poorer classes, of brooia 
■od silTer for the rich. No silver shrines of the 
Epbeaian Diana are known to be ia eiistsnoe, 
probably beoanae in the destmction of the city 
•nd temple these would be taken and melted op 



foroinii. Batm«U«*hriiM>abMiDdintheHi^ 
borhoad of Ephesos ; aod there >ra maay I 
ootta ahrinea, but they are Dot ao noRHnoos as 4s 
probably on aooonnt of their psriA- 



The ■bfiiuM were often aet up in tlieir honia ■ 
objects of worship, and wlieu oairiecl abant apoa 
the person, were looked on aa ohanna or am 
which had the power to avert iliiiiiaaiia aod othB 
dangers from the bearers,* Thsy ware nsed ■ 
dedicatory offerings to the goddeas, aitd placed ii 




~ vf tit taier Orina a] Oiau tf Spimt. 

-"—* 'ousd at AUwi]a,ud Is of tain _,_ , _ 

1 materUI. Fiob DitHtiuHtln de* AiM- 
I Imagw of the t^Uu Vtmia, a nan Ufh, 



Mary as thaok offerings for f avon, or peace offet^ 
logs in hopes of answer to petitioDS. " They ven 
purchased by pilgrims to the temple, jnst aa roaa- 
riea and images of the Virgin are bought bj pH- 
grims to Lourdes, or bronze models ot Tnijan's 



1 Chui. 



in Empire, v- 118. 



Ifae Idolstars tfaongbt It a watdwfnl 
r thought of tbfl plan of '^■^^"g imsll 
id her lampla, which tb«y railed Dt. 
a,Bthstt)wya]ald have tbeii god- 



their travels, and wen no Imgir nsnictad to tbelr wi 
ship to Um temple at EpbHiu. So Chriitiiiu have bs 
oalled little GbrUta, reprHenUtlTei on a inul] seal* a 

of infcrlDT tugDlflcenM, at the chinctar. Ufa, and Uai 
Ingi dI Juui th< ChrM. Bo that otMrerer than • 
ChrintUiu, men ma; get loiiie idea of tba Bavloot, al 
be led to love and wonhlp him. 
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25 Wbom " he ^mi together, vith the workmen of like occupation, and 
Baid, Sirs, ye know that by this b^L we have oui wealth. 




b«aide the corpse, u a dgu that tlM dad luid 
gone bulk to the mother who bore them.^ 

DuuUk TheEpheaaaDiaiuwukdbtinatEod- 
dew from the Oreek IMuia (the Latinlied fomi of 
Artemis), who was a viigin, a huntreas, and per- 
■oaiGcatioD of the moon as Apollo was of the aiiii. 
He Epheuan godden wu repnaented as a atand- 
ing idol, the upper part of thn bod; in front being 



oorered with row* of bntab, ^mbcJidnc her M 
th« nuivetaal mother of all life. The hnrar pnt 
ia merelr aji upright blook radelj repraaenting 
robea, coTered with armbols and fignrea of ani- 
mal*. "ShewM the impenonation of the Titalitj 
•od Itower of nature, of the rapn>daetiTe powar 
whioh keepa np the raoe of man and ■"i'n'N in 
an unbroken sariea of oSapriug, and of the noiir- 
iahing power by whioh the earth tendera to the 
nae of man and »"■"■»!- all that they require to 
keep them in life." "Then can be do doubt 
that the ritnal wm of the orgiaatio tfpe, and ao- 
oompanied with ceremonial proatitotionand other 
abominatioBa." * "Han; a time moat Paol hava 
heard from the Jawiah quarter the pierdng ahrill- 
nen of their flntea, and the haiah jangling of 
their tdmbrela ; man; a time haTe eangfat 
glimpaes of their detestable danoea and CotT* 
bantio pnraeaaions. aa, with atreaming hur, and 
wild oriaa, and shaken tomhea of pine, the; atrore 
to madden the mnltitndea into BTrnpath; with 
that orgiaatie wonhip. whioh was bat too cloaalr 
oonneclad with the Tileet debsocheriee."* 
Brought no immll gain tuto the craftoMiL 

The wonhip and inflnenoe of Diana waa wide- 
apread ; bar temple waa known thconghoot ths 
world ; and Taat nnmbers of pilgrims oame from 
eondderable distances to Tint her ahiine, so that 
a large budneaa waa done in the manufacture and 
nle of shrines. 

SS. Oidlad tOgetlMr, Brat the artiains In s!l- 
▼er ahiinea, the mannfaMnra of which waa the 
most InoratiTS, and required the more skilled 
workman (rixrtrtut of Ter, 2*) ; then the work- 
TOta (ipyirat} ot Uks oompAUoB, those who 
made shrinea of marble and terra-ootta. Deme- 
trina ia regarded as the preudent of th« whole 

Br thil onft m iMTo onr wmHIl " Tho 
fint w*T in which Chriatianitr eidted popular 
enmltj. oataide the Jewiah oonmnmit;, was b; 
distnrlHng the ezisldng atate of aooietj and trade, 
and not I7 ■"■^■"C innovatiotia in religion." It 
waa BO at Philippi. It waa so at Epheans. The 
oentnl idea and motiTe of the Jewa waa Religion, 
and therefore thej were intolerant of whatever 
aeemad to deatro; it ; bat the otdinar; pagans 
held a tolerant, easy-going indifFeiandsm to re- 
ligion, and " did not oare two atrawa whether 
their neighbor worshipped twenty goda or twentj- 



' Dh beat daaorlptkn and dlamutloa if tbaK 
■Dd tha wonhJp of Diana, li f«md in Bamiaj'i 
la tt« AnwiB Kufikt, cbtf. «, "Bb PbbI In I 



> HuUnga' BO. Die. Sam, aln, Hupef a Ctsufcol 
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19:26,27. 



26 *"a1T" ye see and hear, that not alone at Epbesus, but almost throug^ont 
nil Asia, this Paul huth pei'suaded and turned away much people, " saying Uut 
'they be no gods, which are made with handa: 

27 "^mT not only """'°"™" is i,l^„ danger ihumuouu^ 
also that the temple of the " great goddess Dl-an'ft ""^ be , 
and thiiiiKih«lldcnS'S?d«p«Mi[i^'*b«^iD^ whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth. 



S, 3). pCp. d 



F*.11G.4. I«L 44. 10-30. Ja. 10. 3*. Br>. 




digcover} that Chriatinnit; meant s 
ition " was made in a homely way 
lu all — tbroDgh the pocket ana the 



Lewin thinks that thii mob arose in May, th 


month 


af the Epheiian eomes. the 


harvest tint 










unbroken scene or feetiyity 


There wen 




one. Hupphcntiuns, and sa 


rificei in th 


temple 


eoenie repreMntatlona in 


the theatre 





theii 



■r, CAaret In lAe Anfum SInjrirc, 130, 131. 



and hotSB-racea in the hippodrome vitfaont tba 
walls. Epheaoa was the great mart or mercantile 
resort of Asia, uid (lie annual f Ete of Diana vi* 
in fact a fair to which bnyen and sellers flacked 
together from all quarters for the interchange of 



moditie 



' Lewlo, SI. fmJ, <«u^ 13, 



19 : 28, 29. 
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28 And when they heard '^''tffl!:*"^'' they were miSd wfth wrath, and cried out, 
saying, ''Great is Dl-ftn'S of the E-ph6'sians. 

29 And the ^^'^^^ city was fiUed with the confusion: and **'S^S!ffi£fSith"i£°** 

Ar-ift-tai^chos, men of Mac-e-dt/ni-a. Paul's (K>m|)anfons in travel, they rushed with one accord into the theatre, 
accord into the theatre, harlng seized f Gai'us and r Ar-is-tar'chua, men of Alacedonla, Paul's • companions in travel. 



p Cp. ch. 8. 10. 9 oh. 20. 4 (?). Rom. 16. 23 (?). 1 Cor. 1. 14 (?). 3 John 1 (?). 
Philem. 24. « 2 Cor. 8. 19. Cp. ver. 22 & ch. 20. 34. 



rch.20.4&27.2. CoL4.10. 



a thing shown to be worthless ; there was no regard 
for the lives made better, the parer homes, the 
hiifher ideals, the sick restored, bat only for their 
own grains. ^ 

But also that the temple ... be despised, 
become a laoghing^-stock. This was the motive to 
be presented to the mob. 

Temple of the great goddess Diana. '' The 
crowning glory of Ephesos was the great temple 
of Artemis or Diana, one of the seven great won- 
ders of the world, and whose magnificence has 
been a marvel ever since. It glittered in brilliant 
beauty at the head of the harbor, and it was said 
that the son saw nothing in his course more magni- 
ficent than Diana^s temple. Made of the purest 
marble, upon substantial foundations, which in 
that marshy ground were at once costly and essen- 
tial, it confronted the mariner immediately at the 
landing-place. It was four hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, and two hundred and twenty 
broad ; its columns of Parian marble were sixty 
feet high, and thirty-six of them were magnifi- 
cently carved. The porticos in front and rear 
consisted each of thirty-two columns, eight abreast 
and four deep, and around the sides were two 
rows, the entire number of columns, one hundred 
and twenty-seven, being given each one by a king. 
The hall was adorned with the most wonderful 
statuary and paintings.'^ ^ 

Whom aU Asia, the Roman province, and the 
world, the inhabited world. '* The temple at 
Ephesus had been built at the common expense 
of all the Greek cities of Asia. Pilgrims repaired 
thither from all nations and countries.'* * 

THE MOB AND UPBOAB, vers. 28-41. 

28. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Just as 
the English say, Long live the King. The cry 
was ** Great Diana,** repeated over and over, as 
in the chorus of her festivals. Similar was the 
cry, "' O Baal, hear us,'* by the priests of Baal on 
Carmel in Elijah's time. It was '^ the civic cry of 
a populace so proud of their temple that they re- 
fused to inscribe on it the name of Alexander 



the Gh-eat, though he offered them the whole 
spoil of his eastern campaign if they would do 
it.** ♦ 

29. The whole city was filled with (the) con- 
fusion, (nryx^ccd'f t from avyx^^^ ^o pour together, 
like waters over a cascade ; hence, cor^fusion, a 
mingling qf crowds together like the waters in a 
flood, without order or plan, and in great excite- 
ment. **The illiterate artisans, soured by re- 
duced wages or want of employment, were roused 
into a state of frenzy, and full of rage they sallied 
forth into the streets to wreak vengeance on the 
object of their blind fury. The living mass rolled 
along, and the thousands of idlers, whom the 
games had attracted to Ephesus, swelled their 
numbers at every step, and the whole city was 
soon in a state of confusion.** ^ Having caught, 
ffvvapirdirarrts, having seized and carried along 
with the rush, Oaius and Aristarchns. ''The 
mob of Ephesus made for the house of Aquila, 
with whom Paul was lodging. Tliey missed their 
prey ; but as Paul tells us that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla had for his life laid down their own necks 
(Kom. 16: 4), it is likely that these faithful 
friends, in shielding the apostle, brought them- 
selves into the most imminent peril. The mob, 
though baffled of their principal aim, seized on 
Gkuus and Aristarchns, two of Paul's associates, 
and dragged them away as criminals.'* ^ '" This 
Gains is not identical with any other of the same 
name met with in Acts 20 : 4, and Rom. 16 : 23, 
1 Cor. 1 : 14. Of Aristarchns we hear again in 
20 : 4 and 27 : 2, for he accompanied St. Paul 
in his voyi^e to Rome, and is mentioned in the 
epistles written at that time (Col. 4 : 10 ; Phil. 
24).'* 6 

Eushed with one accord into the theatre, the 
Colosseum, capable of holding 56,000 people.'' 
'' It was constructed chiefly for gladiatorial com- 
bats with wild beasts and the like, but was also 
used for dramatic entertainments. The theatre 
of a Greek city, with its wide open area, was a 
favorite spot for public meetings of all kinds, 
just as Hyde Park is in London, or as the Champs 



> The modem world contftins many of the deacendanU 
of the Ephesian silversmiths, opposing every reform that 
interferes with trade and money-making. See Jacob Rila, 
How the Other Hai/ Lives, and his aatobiogmphy, The 
Making Cif an American ; Oen. Booth** Darkest EngUmd, 
and many aoch books. 

> Igrman Abbott Bee Lewin, and Con^beare sod How- 



■on, for full deaoriptioos. Wood's Discoveries at Ephe- 
sus. 

• Hackett. 

• So Strabo. 

B Lewin, St. Paul. 

• Cambridge Bibie. 

' Wood, Diteoveries ai Ephesus, mp SB^OOOl 
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19:X-Sl 



I in unto the people, the disciples suffend 



80 And when Paul 
him not. 

81 And certain iih of the chief onnn of Asia, '"m^™ bis friends, sent vnts 
him, ""US^ilJiilhi SEiT^io"" adventure himself into the theatre. 

32 Some 'therefore cried one thing, and some another : for the assemtdj 
was id'^^(^^; and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. 

de Mui waa in the IWpch Bevolutioii. So V<>»- 
pttaian addresMd the people ia the thestra of 
Antiosh." ' 
to. Whan Panl wanld har* estwed. Pnnl 

wa> anwilling to allow hia frieadi (o BoSei i 



Le would always itasd in the (oie- Uan; an aimr has di 



front of danger. Ho probabl; h(4>ed to be iHt 
to inflneDce the mob and qaell the riot bj bk 
appeal. Tlw dlMiplM BOfforad, pemiitted, Hm 
not. Ther knew tbg Eph«ian moba bu irelL 
Then hia life mu too preciona to be naked. 



a foritababnd 




leader. He refers probably to thii vhen he 
apeaki of having, aa far aa man waa coiuMmed, 
" fought with beaata at £pheana"(l Cor. U: 32), 
the mnltdtade in ita rage being oompamd to wild 
beaata. 

SI. Certain of tha ohiaf of Aalm. " A board 
of ten commiHionerB entitled 'Amaroha' waa 
elected anDnall; by the citiea of Aaia to defray 
the eipenae and auperintend the management of 
the religioua feetiiala and public gamea iu honor of 
the emperor and the goda throuKhoat the province. 
EoBebiua. in relating the martyrdom of PtJy oarp. 



preoding la tlie &•- 
atre."' '"ITiese were Terj wealthy men, npcn 
whom fell the expense of proTiding tbeaa aoatly 
games — the hiring of gladiatora, the importing of 
wild beaata, and many other smalleT expanaea." ■ 
Thia gave the highest honor, an honor greatly 
coveted, "and when robed with mantlea of purple 
and crowned with garlands, they aMnmed tiie 
dnty of regnlatiog tha great gymnaatic oonteata 
and controlling the tnnioltnar; crowd in the tlie- 
atie, they might literally be called the ' ohief of 
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33 And they toSSJbt Al-Sx-&n'd6r out of the multitude, the Jews putting hin^ 
forward. And Alexander * beckoned with the hand, and would have made ^ 
defence imto the people. 

34 But when they pe^SS7«i that he was a Jew, all with one voice about thQ 
space of two hours cried out, * Great is Dl-&n'& of the £-ph6^si&n§. 

35 And when the townderk had ^SSSSff the maftSlSie, he aStb; Ye men of Ephe- 
sus, what man is there S%o knoweth not how that the city of the £-ph6'si^n$ 
is tSmpKSSSS of the great ****'^ Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
•^JA'pI-tCr? 

« Im eh. 12. 17. V tw. 28. v Op. eh. 14. 12. 



Which w«r» hii friandi. Either Christiaiis, 
or open-minded men, who had oheerred the 
character of Paul and hia teachings for almost 
three years. Paul more than once attracted snch 
roen.i 

82. Therefore is reeamptiye of the story. 
Some . . . cried one thing, etc. This is a pic- 
ture of a mob taken from life. 

38. And they drew, wpo€filfiafftuft wrged for- 
ward (vpS)^ induced by pertuation, Alexander. 
It has been conjectured by many that this is the 
Alexander the coppersmith of 2 Tim. 4: 14, of 
whom Paul writes to Timothy in Ephesus that he 
did him much harm. ** Coppersmith" maybe 
taken in the wider sense of metal-worker, and he 
may hare been a fellow craftsman of Demetrins ; 
which would giro him some influence with the 
artisans. 

The Jews patting him forward, in order that 
he might speak to the mob and disclaim all sjrm- 
pathy with Paul and his teachings, on the part 
of the Jews, and declare that they had notliing 
to do with the diminution of the shrine-makers* 
business. For there was danger that Jews and 
Christians would be confounded together, and 
both-be attacked by the mob. Qloag thinks " he 
had been long known in Ephesus as a fluent mob- 
orator, and as an enemy of Paul.*' 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, to quiet 
the mob so that he might speak to them. 

84. When they knew, recognized, that he was 
a Jew. This diows the feeling of the mob 
against the Jews, and that they were as really, 
though not so actiyely, as the Christians opposed 
to idols. 

Abont the space of two hoort cried out. Great 
is Diana. ""The whole scene is again painted 
vividly —the vain attempt to gain a hearing by 
signs and gestures, the fury of the people on 
recognizing his Jewish features and dress, their 



ready assumption that all Jews were alike in ab- 
horring idols." ^ 

85. And when the townderk, ypofiiukr^ht^ 
tecretary^ recorder (the same word as scribe, fre- 
quently in the (Gospels). " He was the most in- 
fluential person in Ephesus, for not only were the 
decrees to be proposed drafted by him and the 
Strategoi, and money left to the city was conmiit- 
ted to his charge, but as the power of the Eccle- 
sia, the public assembly, declined under imperial 
rule, the importance of the secretary's office was 
enhanced, because he was in closer touch with the 
court of the proconsul than the other city magis- 
trates, and acted as a medium of communica- 
tion between the imperial and municipal goyenir 
ment."« 

The city of the Epheaiani ia a wonhipper, 
¥99iK6pov, temple4ceeper, warden qf the temple c^ 
Ephesus, The title is found on the inscriptions 
as belonging to Ephesus. They were proud to 
be poeseawrs of the temple as one of the seven 
wonders of the world, and the centre of one of 
the widest religious cults. 

The image which feU down ftom Jnpiter. 
Atowcrovs, the Juptter fallen, that is, fallen from 
heaven, the home of Jupiter. The name was 
given to old prehistorio images. *' Like the Pal- 
ladium of Troy, like the more ancient Minerva 
of the Athenian Acropolis, like the Paphian 
Venus or Cybele of Pessinus, like the Ceres in 
Sicily mentioned in Cicero, it was believed to 
have fallen down from the sky." * 

Some think these were meteoric stones, carved 
into the form of the idol. ** This, however, was 
not the case with the image of the Ephesian 
Diana, as we are expressly informed that it was 
of wood." * ** In all probability, it was the image 
which the Greeks found as the object of worship 
when they colonized Ionia, and to which they 
attached a mysterious significance." * 



1 See Ramiay, Church in the Soman Bmpkt, icft the 
attitude of the A«iarohs sad priests to the new religion, 
ch. 8 : 6. 

> Plomptre. 

* KnowUng. Bee HssUngs* Bib. DU.^ **SphesM,** 
by Ramny ; Bsnisj's CiHss and Bitkopriei «/ Pkry^ 



i. 66 ; SI. Pout, pp. 281, 304 ; Hicks* Oreek Inscriptions 
in Ihe^BrUish Museum, iU. p. 154, snd Wood's Ephesus, 
App., p. 49. 

* Conybesre and Howson. 

• PUa., xvi. 79; X>n.,^naft. v. 8b 
•Olosg. 
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19:36-4a 



86 Seeing then tliat these things cannot be "^^iSSf*' ye ought to be quiefc, 
and to do nothing TSSh!' 

37 For ye have brought fuhfr * these men, which are neither "^ robbers of 
teSSS' ;nor ^'^^ blasphemers of l^i? goddess. 

38 l^ftei*iSi' D6-mg'trI-Gs, and the craftsmen "JSS* are with hun, have a mat- 
ter against any man, the cJSJulre open, and there are 'pro^^SSi: let them *^S? 
one another. 

39 But if ye *^°^t5?S?/ffiSSSSr*°* other matters, it shall be *"^SS5*^ in uSSSSr 
assembly. 

40 For indeed wc are m danger to be Ifil^JSSSJSiS' this day's °?iSr' there 
being no cause /wiv; aSTStoachingit we ahaiinSUaweto givc *° accoimt of this con- 
course. 

X rw. 29. y Rom. 2. 22. s See ch. 13. 7. 



86. Seeing then, etc. This is the oouclusion 
of the recorder's first argument. It is useless to 
be excited about that which no attacks can harm, 
— a dog barking at the moon, a castle bombarded 
with snowballs. 

37. His second argument is that Paul and 
his companions have not done that with which 
they have been charged. Are neither robbers of 
Ohnrches, temples. In the age when our A. V. 
was made the word *' churches *' was often ap- 
plied to heathen temples. Nor yet blasphemers 
of yonr goddess. They have done nothing by 
actions or by words which should arouse your in- 
dignation. This statement throws light on Paul's 
method of preaching against error, more by posi- 
tive truths than by direct attack. 

38. His third argument was that a better and 
legal way of redress was open to I>emetrius and 
the craftsmen, provided they had any grievance. 
The law is open, rather the law courts, iyapatoh 
the court daps of the forum are being kept, are 
transacting business, and there are deputies, 
proconsuls, governors ; as we would say, ^* There 
are assizes and judges.*' Let them implead, 
iyKetXtiruaayf bring a charge^ come forward as 
accusers, 

89. If ye enquire any thing concerning other 
matters. That is, if the public welfare, not 
private interests, are threatened, so that it can- 
not be left to a lawsuit. It shaU be determined 
in a lawful assembly. Which this was not. It 
was neither regularly called, nor legally organ- 
ized, and was quite incompetent for the legal 
transaction of business. ** Such assemblies, an- 
swering somewhat to an American town-meeting, 
were either regular or special, the former being 
held at stated times, the latter on special occa- 
sions of extreme importance, by special call. The 
former were entitled, as here, lawful assemblies, 
■nd to these regnlar meetings of the people for 



the transaction of local business, the 8eci«taiy 
here alludes. U Demetrius has a private griev- 
ance, he can lay it before the courts — the con- 
ventus even now in session; if the matter con- 
cerns the public, it should be brought before 
one of the stated assemblages of the people ; in 
neither case is there any justification for a mob 
— this is the alternative put by the speaker to 
the people." 1 **An inscription found in this 
Tery theatre in which the words were uttered 
illustrates this teclmical sense of * lawful.' It 
provides that a certain silver image of Athene 
shall be brought and * set at every lawful (regu- 
lar) assembly above the bench where the boys 
sit.'" 2 

40. This verse introduces the fourth argument 
of the recorder, that there was danger they 
might find themselves in court on trial, and much 
more harm come upon them than from anything 
the Christians could do. 

For we are in^danger to be caUed in ques- 
tion, to be accused by the Roman government. 

For this day's uproar. Accused of uproar or 
riot, for this day's assembly. ** Assembly " being 
supplied after " this day." SreurcMS, uproar^ riot, 
is connected with the verb. The Greek order is 
" accused of riot concerning this day." The re- 
corder did not say that there had been a riot, but 
he warned them that there was danger of such an 
accusation, if they did not quietly disperse ; for 
death was the penalty those who raised a riot 
must pay ; ' and the city might be deprived of its 
prized liberty. 

There being no cause, no excuse, no sufficient 
reason. The Greek, firi9tyhs alriov, may be either 
masculine or neuter. Kendall regards it as mas- 
culine, — " there being no guilty person upon 
whom the responsibility could be laid." 

GKve an account of this concourse, avarpof^f, 
a twisting up together, a concourse qf disarderi^ 




AbM^ 



* Pr* Alvsh Boffsy. 
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41 And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 



persons, **The town-clerk uses the most con- 
temptaons word he can find, this mob meeting ^ 
Takings the law into its own hands was not an 
offence which the proconsuls were likely to pass 
over lig^htly. It woald hardly he thought a legiti- 
mate excuse that they had fcot hold of two Jews, 
and wanted to '* lynch *^ them.^ 



41. He diBmissed t^e assembly, iiutXriffiw, 
He gives a noble name here to the assembly, that 
of a recognized meeting in the amphitheatre, to 
shield them from any evil report of the meeting 
to the Roman government. 



^ Plumptre. 



CHAPTER 20. 

THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY {conduded). 



Macedonia and Q&ebcb, 
vers. 1-3. 



Tboas, yen. 4-12. 



Miletus, yers. 13-38. 



' Paul leaves Ephesus. 

Revisits the churches of Macedonia and G^ece. Dec., 56. 

Three months at Corinth. Jan., Feb., 57. 

. From Corinth to Philippi, by land. 



' Paul on lus way to Palestine. 

Paulas companions on the journey. 

Luke rejoins Paul at Philippi. 

A week at Troas. 
^ The accident to Eutyohus. 

' Paul continues his homeward journey. 
AssoB, Mitylene, Samoe, Trogyllium. 
Arrival at Miletus, near Ephesus. 
PauPs address to the elders of Ephesus. 
The parting. 



A. D. 57. 



A. D. 57. 



1 AxD after the uproar was ceased, Paul hiJSSg lm*fS the disciples and ShSJ^ 
them, took ^Sve of them, and "departed for to go into Ma9-6-do'nI-a. 

2 And when he had gone tiSSSih those parts, and had given them much exhor- 
tation, he came into Greece: 

3 And when hie Sad ijent thrCC mOUths* /*er«, and»»plof wi« laid agalnluin^by tiw Jewt, ftS he 

a See ch. 19. 21. b ver. 19. Cp. oh. 13. 60. See ch. 9. 24. 



PAUL VISITS THE CHURCHES OF MACE- 
DONIA AND GBEECE, vers. 1-3. 
1. And after the nproar, $6pv$op (allied to 
r^pfiriy Latin tarba, a confusion^ a croivd), the 
noise of an excited multitude, a tumult, was ceaeed, 
the same word that is used by Luke (8: 24) to 
doHcribe the calming of the waters of Uie Sea of 
Galilee when Christ *' rebuked the wind and the 
rsLf^hiK of the water.^* Embraced them, iunraurd' 
fitvos, bade farewell to, saluted, used both to wel- 
come the coming, and to speed the parting gnest. 
The Israelites used in both oases the fommla. 



Peace to thee. **The salutation was made not 
merely by a slight gesture and a few words, but 
generally by embracing and kissing." ^ And de- 
parted, probably by some trading vessel from 
Ephesus to Philippi. 

2. When he had gone over those parts, the 
cities of Philippi, Berea, and Thessalonica, and 
the regions around them. From Rom. 15 : 19 it 
would appear that his work continued some time, 
and that round about even unto Dljrricnm (the 
country west of Macedonia and east of Italy, 
the modem Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia) he 



1 Thayer's Oreek-Bnj^ish Lexicm. 
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^ sail *S5? Syrt-JL he <fiSffiS2d to retuj 



20:4 



was about to 
d5'iil-a. 
4 And there accompanied him as^^u Asia ""So^pft-tSr of b^H^^ tketamotFr^', 
and of the Thgs-sa-lo'nI-ans, *'Ar-Is-tar'chiis and S6-cttn'dtis ; and ''Gai'tis of 
Dgr'bg, and * "^aiffiyT' and of Asia, -^Tychl-ctis and '^ Tr6phl-mtis. 

c Rom. 16. 21 (?). d ch. 14. 6, 21. Bee ch. 19. 29. 
Tit. 3. 12. ^ ch. 21. 29. 2 Tim. 4. 20. 



« Beech. 16. 1. /]^6.21. CoL 4. 7. 211b. 4.11 



fully preached the gospel. He came into Greece, 
'EXA«(8a, the Roman province of Greece, includ- 
ing Greece proper and the Peloponnesos. In 
general it ia synonymoas with Achaia as used in 
the Acts. 

8. And there abode three months, probably 
for the most part in Corinth. From 1 Ck>rinthians 
we learn that many difficulties and errors had 
arisen there during his absence of four or five 
years; there were factions, immoralities, errors 
concerning the Lord^s supper, spiritual gifts, and 
the resurrection. Paul had written three letters 
to them (Robertson ^ thinks that there may have 
been four or five). The first one is referred to in 
1 Cor. 5 : 9, and is lost unless McGiffert is right 
in his suggestion that 2 Cor. chape. 10-13 is the 
lost epistle.^ The other two are our 1st and 2d 
Corinthians. Some think that while here he 
wrote the Epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Romans. Others place these epistles during his 
years at Ephesus. 

When the Jews laid wait for him, there being 
an iirifiov\^Sf a plan or plot against him by the 
Jews. We are not informed as to the nature or 
cause of this plot, but Paul was regarded by the 
Jews as the bitterest foe of their traditions ; his 
success was drawing many away from their syna- 
gogues. It may be that *^ to this period of his life 
belongs the peculiar exjierience of sorrow and 
spiritual conflict described in 2 Cor. 12: 7- 
10." 

As ho was about to sail into Syria on his way 
to Jerusalem with the money collected for the 
poor there (1 Cor. 16 : 1-5 ; Acts 24 : 17), he pur- 
posed, he resolved, he altered his plans, and de- 
cided to return by land through Macedonia. 
*' PauPs intention must have been to take a pil- 
grim ship carrying Achaian and Asian Jews to 
the Passover. With a shipload of hostile Jews, 
it would be easy to find opportunity to murder 
Paul." « 

Going through Macedonia from Greece, he 
would come last to Philippi, whence he would go 
by sea to Asia. 



PAUL AT TR0A8, Ten. 4-12. 

4. And there aooompuied him islo. Ax^i, at 
/ara< Asia, that is, to Troas. Not that they wot 
no further, but went as far as Asia to mMt 
Tychicus and Trophimos ; and then all proeeeded 
together to Jerusalem.* Certainly Anstaidni 
went there, as he was with Paol on his Tqyage ts 
Rome (27: 2), and Trophimns (21: 29). Urn- 
over, *^ as far as Asia " is omitted hj the oUflt 
manuscripts. 

Reasons why these Skykk aooompahhd 
Paul. 1. They were donbtleas delegates fron 
the leading churches (1 Cor. 16: 3) to aid Fssl is 
carrying the large sums of money which had baea 
collected, to the church at Jemsalem, witii the 
salutations of the Gentile churches. Tliis is 
firmed by the distribution of the delegates 
the provinces where the collection was takes 
up : the first three from Macedonia ; Gains ud 
Timothy from Galatia ; Tychicus and Trophimoi 
from Ajsia, probably from Ephesus, its capitsl, 
and the chief source of the gifts. See Paii]*i 
statement in Acts 24 : 17, ^* I came to bring ahni 
to my nation ; *' and his letter to the Romsat 
(15 : 25, 26) written from Corinth just before the 
party left for Jerusalem, ** I go unto Jemsaleoi, 
acting as administrator of relief to the saints."^ 

2. In carrying so large a sum in trust these 
acted, as it were, as auditors of his accounts, and 
would be witnesses that all was right. Paal 
sought to avoid even the suspicion of the malver- 
sations which the tongues of slanderers were to 
ready to impute to him (2 Cor. 8 : 20, 21).* 

3. They would act as a bodyguard througk 
the more dangerous part of the journey, and the 
money distributed among so many carrieis would 
be safdr. 

Sopater. Nothing further is known of him. 
The best texts add, *' the son of Pyrrhns." Bhus 
thinks '* Pyrrhns ** was mentioned because Sopa- 
ter was of a noble house. Possibly he is the 
same as PauPs relative, Sosipater (Rem. 16: 21). 

Aristarohns, has been mentioned before (19: 
29), was on the ship with Paul on the way to 



1 HMtings* Bib. Die., " Corinthians.** 
s Apostolic Age, 311-314. 
• Bamasy, St. Prnd, 287. 

« Bo BendaU, AeU. Bee, also, Aaquith, SpittU to the 
(1899). 




B Bee Rendall, ExpotUor, Nov., 1893, for 
of the scheme of thia general oontribotion ; 
Pan/, 287. 

« Flumptre. 
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5 BDuSSSSSdfone before, and .JSJ^ting for *U8 at ' Tro'as. 

6 And we sailed away from Phi-llp'pl after -^ the days of unleavened bread, 
and came unto them to Troas in five days ; where we tSSSd seven days. 

7 And *upon the first &? of the week, when SSSSSSfaSi together 'to break 
bread, Paul JKSSJSd^'Si them, inSSSLg to depart on the morrow ; and SSSttSSSd his 
speech imtil midnight. 

A Ten. e-8, 13-15. <ch.16.8-ll. ioh.12.3. Bz. 12. 14, 15 & 23. 15. ilCor.16.2. Ci». Mwk 16. 9 A 
John 20. 19 A Ber. 1. 10. I ver. 11. 1 Cor. 10. 16 A 11. 23, 24. Bee ch. 2. 42. 



Rome (27: 2), and in the Epistle to Colossians 
(4 : 10) Paul oaUe him his fellow prisoner. 

Secnndus is mentioned only here. 

Oiim of Darbe, probably a friend of limoth j 
from the neighboring^ city of Lystra. Both these 
represented the South Gkilatian chnrohes founded 
dnringr Paulas first missionary tour. 

And of Asia, the Roman province in Asia 
Minor, lyohicas, who is mentioned four times in 
Paul's epistles during lus imprisonment at Rome : 
*' A beloved brother" (Eph. 6: 21); PauPs mes- 
senger (Col. 4 : 7 and Titus 3 : 12) ; his delegate to 
l4>hesus (2 Tim. 4 : 12). 

Trophimus we hear of in Jerusalem, as the 
occasion of a mob against Paul in the temple (21 : 
29). He is again mentioned in Paul's last epistle : 
** Trophimus have I left at Miletum, sick " (2 
Tim. 4: 20). 

6. Tbese going before. Referring probably to 
only the last two. ^*The European delegates 
were to sail from Corinth, the Asian from Ephe- 
sus, where doubtless the pilgrim ship would call. 
When the plan was changed, word was sent to 
the Asian delegates; and they went as far as 
Troas to me^t the others." ^ 

Tarried for us at Troas. The return to the 
first person in the narrative shows that Luke had 
rejoined Paul at Philippi, where we left him in 
chapter 16. 

Troas was a seaport on the .^Igean Sea, in the 
Troad, ** the country around Troy," in the north- 
western part of Asia Bfinor. It was situated 
some distance south of Homer's Troy. 

6. We sailed away firom Fhilippi, to which 
city they had come by land. This was while the 
Asian delegates were waiting at Troas. After 
the dajB of unleayened bread,^ the Passover, 
showing that the journey was in the latter half 
of April, for the Passover of A. d. 57 fell on 
Thursday, April 7, and lasted till the 14th. As 
he wished to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost (ver. 
16), 60 days after the Passover, he probably sailed 
from Philippi as soon as possible after the Pass- 
over festival was ended. 



Game ... to Troas in fiye days. As he had 
made the journey before in two or three days 
(16 : 11, 12), the wind must have been adverse, 
and the weather stormy. ** It was about the time 
of the equinox, and northeast winds, directly in 
their face in going from Philippi to Troas, fre- 
quently prevail in the archipelago in the spring." * 
The five days, moreover, included the 16 miles 
from Philippi to its seaport, Neapolis. 

7. Upon the first day of the week. This and 
the oounsel given in 1 Cor. 16 : 2 are distinct 
proofs that the church had already begun to 
observe the weekly festival of the Resurrection, 
our Sabbath, in place of, or where the disciples 
were Jews, in addition to, their weekly Sabbath.^ 
*^ If Luke reckons so here, as many commenta- 
tors suppose, the apostle then waited for the ex- 
piration of the Jewish Sabbath, and held his last 
religious service with the brethren at Troas at 
the beginning of the Christian Sabbath — i. e., 
on Saturday evening — and consequently resumed 
his journey on Sunday morning. But as Luke 
had mingled so much with foreign nations and 
was writing for Gentile readers, he would be very 
apt to designate the time in accordance with their 
practice ; so that his evening or night of the Jirtt 
day of the week would be the end of the Christian 
Sabbath, and the morning of his departure that 
of Monday." » 

Game together to break bread, the half-techni- 
cal name fqr the Lord's supper. This was an 
evening service, for the slaves and those who 
worked for heathen masters could not control 
their time so as to avoid labor on the Sabbath ; 
but they met in the evening after sunset. First 
there was a preaching service. This was followed 
by the Agap^ or love feast, and later on in the 
evening, toward midnight or after, was celebrated 
the breaking of bread in the Lord's supper. 
** That this was so in the regions of Troas and 
Asia we see from Pliny's letter to Trajan,^ in 
which he describes the Christians as meeting on 
* a fixed day,' for what he calls a sacramentum 
at break of day, and again in the evening to par- 



1 Ramaay, St. Paul^ 287. 

s Bee IUiiusy*s article in The BxpatUar^ May, 1896, 
**ArixedDatointheLifeof 8t.Faal;" sod a criticism 
by Dr. Robertson in Hsitings* Bib, Die., ** 1 Corinthiaiis.*' 



* Lewin. 

« Plumptre. BeelIi]]igaD,2^J2MUfT0oM9fi,pp.67-4IBs 
ICadear in Pntmi Da^ Traelt, **Xvid«nttal Yalns of the 
Lord's Day." • Haekett • SpUtUtt 10 : 96. 
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8 And there were many lights in "• the upper chamber, where ^I were gath- 
ered together. 

9 And there sat in tSe window a certain young man named Efi'ty-chtLs, jSSS 
Wn%h* deep sleep: and as Paul di^'SrlS3*ySnrnge'l!!'te1n'J'S™ down tT& sleep tf 
" fell down from the third BtSJy, and was taken up dead. 

10 And Paul went down, and ° fell on him, and embracing SiS said, '' SSS^JJS 
^^°3gr'' for his life is in him. 

11 A?iwU he '^"^'^™ was JSS? up, •«**"' and 'had broken the bread, and eaten, 
and had talked with them a long wliile, even till break of day, so he departed. 



m oh. 1. 13 St 9. 37, 39. 
89. 9 rer. 7. 



n 2 Kin. 1. 2. Gp. 1 Kin. 17. 21 & 2 Kin. 4. 34. j> Gp. Matt. 9. 23, 24 A Mark & 



take of a * simple and innocent' repast. At 
Troas we have the connecting link between the 
evening communion of the church of Corinth and 
the morning celebration which has been for many 
centuries the universal practice of the church.'* ^ 
Paul preached, Sif Xc7«ro, discoursed, conversed 
with others. The thought is prominent of argu- 
ing with others, of a questioner, in person or 
understood. Our word ^* dialogue" is a trans- 
literation of the corresponding noun. The preach- 
ing was often more nearly like a Bible-class exer- 
cise than a formal written sermon. 

8. And there were many lights. The Jews 
were accustomed, on their festal days, brilliantly 
to light their rooms for any great* solemnity.^ It 
is uncertain why this fact is mentioned. ^* It 
was a graphic and minute touch of an eye-wit- 
ness." ** Nothing was done in darkness, but 
everything in plain sight." ** The accident was 
not due to darkness." *' The bright light and 
closeness of the room account for the young man's 
drowsiness." 

In the upper chamber. *'We learn from 
verse 9 that it was on the third floor of the house. 
In the high narrow streets of Eastern towns the 
upper story is often chosen for social or devotional 
purposes, partly as more removed from the noise 
of the street, partly as giving access to the roof 
of the house. Such a room in a good-sized house 
might well hold two or three hundred people." ^ 

9. And there Bat in a window. *' It should 
be observed that the windows of such places in 
general reached nearly to the floor ; they would 
correspond well to what our word * window ' 
signified originally, viz., windore, wind-door, 1. e., 
a door for the admission of wind or air." ^ The 
windows had no glass, but were of lattice-work. 
The window was probably open on account of the 
heat from the lamps, and the closeness of the 
air from the crowd. The fact that Eutychus sat 
in the window implies that the room was crowded. 



Ascertain young man named Eutychus, Fat- 
tuna te, a common name. 

Being fallen, KaTa4>*p6fjLfwosy being borne domt, 
being gradually oppressed (present participle) 
with a deep sleep, ... he sunk down with 
■leep, Kartyfx^^^f ^'^ (aorist of same verb), 
having been borne down, overpowered by Bleep. 
*^ The present participle describes the increasiog 
oppression of heavy sleep during the diaoourse, 
ending in the final catastrophe, which is nTprooood 
by the aorist." * 

The place was hot and crowded, the services 
were long, *' the topics were probably beyond his 
comprehension," the young man was doubtless 
very weary, the hour was late. Few in mod- 
em churches have so good an excuse for sleep- 
ing. 

Fell down from the third loft, story, probably 
into the court into which usually the windows 
opened. 

And was taken up dead. ''The author 
vouches that Eutychus was dead, implying appar- 
ently that as a physician he had satisfied himiiftlf 
on that point." ^ 

''This is obviously related as a miraculous 
resuscitation ; but it may be questioned, looking 
to St. Paul's words, ' his life is in him,' whether 
more than apparent death is meant. He was to 
all appearance dead, would have died but for the 
prayer of the apostle ; but there had been no 
fracture of limb or skull, and the cause of death, 
or of the state that looked like death, was the 
shock given to the brain and nerves by the vio- 
lence of the fall." 1 

10. And Paul went down, by the outside 
stairs, common in Eastern houses. 

Fell on him, and embracing him, as Elijah in 
the case of the son of the widow of Zarephath 
(1 Kings 17 : 21), and Elisha, in that of the Shn- 
nammite's son. Doubtless Paul prayed as ear- 
nestly as those prophets, " and the close contact, 
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12 And they brought the yo^Sfc*"*" alive, and were not a little com- 
forted. 

13 is? we, 7 A before to the ship, •"iStiffS*^ is's6s, there intending to take in 
Paul : for so had he appointed, {StSn& himself to go by'SSd. ■* 

14 And when he met ^**** us at is'sSs, we took him in, and came to Mlt-^- 
le'ne. 

15 And Moiiii^fr^in thence, ^^ came the foi^wi^Say over against CliI'ds; and the 

nextS? we JSS^ at Sa'm58\ •«» turned tTro-gyiai-imi: ^^ ^jjg n^xt day ^g ^^^ ^ 

Ml-le'ttls. 



the olasp of warm aff eotioii, gmve new intensity to 
the prayer of faith." 

For bit life is in him. He doee not say that 
Eatychns had not been dead, bnt that after his 
efforts life was there. 

11. Had broken bread, admimstered the 
Lord's snpper, Holy Commnnion, and eaten, a 
separate ordinary meal as in 10 : 10. 

And talked a long while, 6fii\'fiaas, had much 
companionship, conversed with. The preaching 
was over, and the social converse followed. 

18. And they brought the young man aliye 
to the assembly room. The Bezan Text reads, 
** And while Uiey were bidding farewell they 
brongrht the yonng man,'* in order to show him 
alive to Pan! and the company. **The word 
* brougrht,' not * carried,' implies that Entychos 
was able to come with some help." 

Were not a little comforted, by finding that 
the accident did not result in death, for the com- 
pany must have received a severe shock ; and by 
the witness to the gospel and to the power of the 
prayer of faith afforded by this notable miracle. 

MEETING OF PAXTL WITH THE ELDESS OF 
EPHE8U8, vers. 1^-m, 

18. And we, leaving^ Paul behind, perhaps to 
be assured of the full recovery of Eutychus, per- 
haps for further instrnctions to the disciples at 
Troas, saUed unto Asiot. " The ship evidently 
stopped every eveninf^. The reason lies in the 
wind, which in the iEg:eau during^ the summer 
generally blows from the north, befHnningr at a 
very early hour in the morning ; in the late after- 
noon it dies away ; at sunset there ib a dead 
calm." 1 Therefore those who would go on the 
vessel must go aboard' very early, *'soon after 
midnight," and it is quite possible that Paul was 
nut through with the meeting in time to take the 
ves.Hel. 

Mindin g, /lAAwr, intending, having in mind to 
go afoot, by hind. This was about 20 miles, 



and a much shorter route than the sea voyage 
around Cape Leotum. 

14. And when he met with ni, ^WiSoXAcr, was 
meeting us. Both Kendall and Kamsay suggest 
that the imperfect indicates that Paul did not 
actually enter Assoe, but was descried and taken 
in by boat as he was nearing the city. 

Came to Mitylene, one day's further sail, 30 
miles, Monday, April 25, according to Ramsay. 
Mitylene was the capital of the island of Lesbos, 
and celebrated for the beauty of its situation and 
the magnificence of its buildings. It was famous 
as the birthplace of Sappho and the poet Alcsus.' 

16. And came, Harriyriiaafity, denoting ** the 
arrival at the day's destination." 

Chios. *^ Among the seven rivals for the honor 
of being the birthplace of Homer, the claims of 
Chios are most strongly supported by tradi- 
tion." « 

The next day we arriyed at Samoa, wap^fid- 
\ofi€Py to throw beside, *' The regular nautical 
phrase for bringing to alongside a landing-place : 
it does not necessarily imply landing." ^ 

Samoa was at this time a very populous island 
off the coast of Lydia, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. It was celebrated for 
its fertility and nomerons products. The ship 
did not remain over night at Samoa, but at Tto- 
gylliom, a mile further across the channel. The 
words ** tarried at Trogyllium " are not in the 
best manuscripts.* 

All these stations are situated on the west coa.st 
of Asia Minor. Each of them *^ has legendary and 
historical associations of its own, full of interest 
for the classifial student ; but these, we may well 
believe, — the revolt of Mitylene in the Peloponne- 
sian War (Thuc.,Book III.), the brilliant tyranny 
of Polycrates at Samoa (Herod., III. 39-56), even 
*the blind old man of Soio's rocky isle,' — were 
nothing to the apostle and his companions.^' ^ 
I, for one, cannot well believe that Paul had no 
interest in these associations. He could say. 



1 Rftmny, St. Paul, 283. 

s Strabo, 13 : 2, 2. • KnowUng. 

« Kendall. 

• '* An InterMtlng oompariaon with tbs voysgs of Bt. 



Paul may be foond in Herod's voysge by Rhodes, Goa, 
Chios, and Mitylene towards the Blsok Bea. (Josephna, 
AnHquUiss, 16 : 2, 2.)** — Knowling. 
• Plmaptre. 
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16 For Paul had determined to sail p&t fiph^e-sOs, ^^tSf he SSSS not bmto 
spend ^^ time in Asiaj for he wm«%Sl&ii«, if it were possible for him, '' to be at 
Jerusalem • the day of P^n'tS-edst 

17 And from Ml-I6't(ls he sent to Ephesus, and called to mm ' the elders of the 
church. 



rTBr.22. cii.M.11. Op. tw. 6 A eh. 19. 81 ft 1 Cor. 18. & 
8«e eh. 11. 80. 



«eh.lL «0p.w.28A11te.4.14(faraf.). 



**Hoiiio 111111, et mihi hmnani nihil aliimmn 
pato." 

The iMxt day we came to ]l31«tiii. Thii wm 
pnustioally tlie port of Ephesns. For the harbor 
of Ephesns was gradually filling np with the nit 
from the river Cayster, and in spite of every effort 
the harbor beeame a mere manh. Even in Panl'e 
time it waa with great difficulty that a yesMl 
oonld ascend the channel to the docks of the city .1 
In like manner the river Meander has filled up 
the ancient harbor of Miletus with sand, so that 
the modem Palatia, which marks the site of Biile- 
tus, is 5 or 6 miles from the coast. It has been 
** the mother of 80 colonies.*' Here ThaleSf one 
of the seven sages, was bom (b. c. ti3ti) ; and 
Anazimander, the philosopher, inventor of the 
sun-dial, and constructor of a celestial globe (b. c. 
61 1). Miletus was famous for its dyes and woollen 
manufactures.' 

16. Paul had determined to Mdl by, past, 
Sphesm without stopping there. Paul had no 
control of the vessels or their stopping places, but 
he had the choice of vessels in which he would 
sail. So he chose the one which touched at Mile- 
tus, and did not take the slower and more diffi- 
cult way to Ephesus, which might easily have 
made a delay of some days. 

Beeauee he would not spend the time in 
Asia, that is, in Ephesns. It would be difficult 
to tear himself away quickly from the many 
friends and various interests which would claim 
his attention in that church ; and his departure 
might be impeded by hostilities aroused by his 
presence. 

Spend the time, xp<*^^^P^^^'^j from xp^f^'i 
time.^ and rpi$w, to rib, to wear out by rObing; 
hence, to wtar away time, to fritter it away, that 
is, to spend it unnecessarily. 

For he basted, was hastening, to be at Jeni- 
lalem the day of Pentecost. The great objects 
of his visit would best be accomplished at some 
great feast, when large numbers of people from 
all parts of the world would be present. ** Pente- 
cost was most crowded, most attended by foreign- 
ers ; *' and the next great feast. Tabernacles, did 
not occur till the autumn, while to delay at Jeru- 



salem would put off bis pcopoaed jouney to Bobs 
lor a year, on aoeoont of the winter wwither (c 
pare 27: 9). 

Thb Rxasohb for foinc to Jefiiselsm si 
time weie: (1) Tliat he mlgfat deliTer to the 
eldeis the fimds he had seneetsd for the poor. 
(2) Hist he might lefnte the enlmnniee flirenlatsd 
agamst him and his woffc (21 : 21). (3) That hi 
might report the piagiesi of the gospel darisg 
his third joomey. (4) He wooU meet p mmiiw t 
Christians not only of Jerusalem, bat from distasft 
ohurches. (5) He knew sneh a mark of respert 
for the Hebrew eostom would be pleasing to 
the Jewish ChristiaBS. (6) " Nothing eoold moie 
dearly show the immense importanoe which St 
Paul attached to this oontribntion for the poor 
saints than the f aet that he wss ready to pusia t 
in person at Jerusalem the members of the dspe- 
tation and their joint offerings, and that too at s 
time when his presenoe in the capital was f oD ol 
danger, and after he had been expressly waned 
of the peril, ^. Acts 24: 17; Rom. 15: 25. Sash 
a scheme would not only nnite all the Geatih 
churches in one holy bond of faith and ehsri^, 
but it would mark their solidarity with the Mothw 
Church at Jerusalem ; it woold be a splendid fsl- 
filment by their own generous and loyal effort of 
the truth that if one member of the body suffered 
all the members suffered with it. We know hov 
this virion which St. Paul had before his eyes of 
a universal brotherhood thronghont the ChristiaB 
world seemed to tarry ; and we may anderstaad 
something of the joy which filled hia heeut, eves 
amidst his farewell to the elders at Ifiletos, as he 
anticipated without misgiving the aocomplishmwit 
of this ZuucoAa (ministry) to the saints, a ' mia- 
ietry' which he had received from the Lord 
Jesus, Acts 20: 24." • 

17. From Xiletas he sent to SphMRu. He 
did not make the journey himself, for the ussoni 
given above, and because if he went he might not 
be able to be present when the sldp sailed, the 
time being uncertain ; while if he remained at 
Miletus he could embsrk at any moment. More- 
over, Paul was weary with his journey and inoes- 
sant labors, and the hard journey would be for 
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18 And when they were come to him, he said unto them, "Ye yoarwiTM know, 
" from the first day that I SHSif g Asia, « after what manner I ^;iJ«« with you 



at oil Masons, 
aU the time, 

19 Serving "'the Lord *with all fiSRSfii of mind, and with ™»^ "^ tears, and 
IrTfftJia? which befell me by ' the '^Vt»"^' of the Jews : 

on ^ttt'bow T ke]>t back nothing that was profitable If n/oyott, bat hare shewed TOO, n-vxA bavetaocht ^rv»t 
^ V How that iL a Bhrank not from declaring unto yoa anything that was profitable, anu » teaching jOU 



publicly, and from house to house, 



11 1 Tbeaa. 1. 5. Cp. Ten. 31, 34. v oh. 18. 19 St 19. 1, 10. w Cp. Bom. 12. 11 A Col. 3. 24. a Ci». 1 Hmm. 2. 
6, 7. Bee Eph. 4. 2. y Cp. ver. 31 & 2 Cor. 2. 4 & Phil. 3. 18. s Bee rer. Sw a ret. 27. b Cp. Tsr. 81. 

him difficult and flow, while some yoang and 
fleet meesenger would gladly take the message 
for him. 

CaUed the elders of the ehnrch. " Originally 
among the Jews the elders were either the heads 
of trihes or the oldest and most jndicioiu of the 
people. Hence the name came to he applied to 
office, and was the title of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue on whom devolved the conduct of religious 
affairs, — the prayer, reading, and exposition 
which constituted the service. The name was 
transferred to the corresponding officers of the 
Christian church." ^ £lder8 in this verse are called 
hishops in ver. 28. ** Bishop '' is Greek, and al- 
ways found on Greek ground. ** Those who in 
Palestinian churches were called preshyters (eld- 
ers) were in Gbeek churches spoken of at first 
as bishops,' and then indifferently as presbyters, 
or as bishops." ' While there is a general equiv- 
alence between the two offices, the difference of 
name points to minor differences in function, 
though the same person may perform the duties 
of both, just as the same man may be a pastor 
and preacher, and teacher. The duties of the 
elders were the administration of the affairs of the 
church, conducting public worship, doing pastoral 
work, and preaching.* 

18. And when they were come, probably on 
the third day of Paul's stay at Miletus. He said 
onto them. " The address of Paul to the elders 
has not perhaps the excellence of style and plan 
which belong to the speech on the Areopagus, but 
for tenderness and wisdom it can hardly be sur- 
passed."^ Luke was probably present at the 
meeting, so that he could report the substance of 
what Paul said. Ye know. ** Ye " is emphatic, ye 
yourselves know. His whole past life in Ephesua 
gave emphasis and power to the words he was to 
speak. After what manner. ''* In all patience,' 
2 Cor. 12 : 12 ; * holily, justly, and nnblameably,' 
1 Thess. 2: 10. St. Paul was magnifying his 
office, not himself." * 



19. Sezring the Lord, SovXc^v, rendering 
vice as a 9ovXos, a servant^ one who gives hinueff 
up to another^s will. The minister of a church 
serves the church indeed as a fellow servant of 
Jesus, but he is the servant of the Lord. WiHk 
all humility of mind, rairctyo^potr^f, loudi- 
ne*8 qf mind, usually, in pagan ethics, in a bad 
sense.* ** The noun occurs in Josephns, Jewish 
Wars, 4 : 9, 2, but in the sense of pusillanimity, 
and also in Epictetua, Discourses, iii. 24, 66, but 
in a bad sense (Grimm-Thayer). But for St. Paul 
as for St. Peter the life of Christ had conferred a 
divine honor upon all forms of lowliness and ser- 
vice, and every Christian was bidden to an imita- 
tion of One who had said : * I am meek and lowly 
(raTciv^s) in heart.' " ^ Paul showed his hu- 
mility by ** neither refusing minor and seemingly 
insignificant work, e,g,,uk personal conversation 
as at Athens (chap. 17 : 17), nor hesitating to en- 
gage in manual labor for his own support and 
that of others (ver. 34), nor arrogating to himself 
to be a lord over God's heritage (1 Pet. 5 : 3)." • 
Paul set Christ forward and kept himself in the 
background. Steam when visible as a cloud has 
little power. The steam that drives the engine 
and does the work is invisible. 

'Vnth many tears. Omt< '*many." The tears 
were not for himself, but for others; team of 
anxiety for the salvation of souls, tears of affeo- 
tion, friendship, and sympathy. So Christ wept 
over Jerusalem (Luke 19 : 41-44), and with Mary 
and Martha at the grave of Lazarus (John 11 : 
35). And temptations, wsipaviiSv, trials, tests qf 
fidelity, constancy, virtue, patience, which became 
temptations to temper, anger, hot words ; to giv- 
ing up efforts to save men, to yielding somewhat 
of the truth. By the lying in wait, plots, of 
the Jews. ** There is no special mention of a 
plot against the fife and liberty of the apostle 
during the Ephesian residence ; their hostility is, 
however, alluded to in Acts 19: 9. No doubt at 
Ephesns, as at Corinth, Thessalomoa, Antiooh 
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21 Testifying "^ both to ^^ Jews and *^*® to **** Greeks* ** repentance toward 
God, and ' faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22 And now, behold, I go bound ^ui the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there : 

23 Save that ^ the Holy Ghost teBtitieBrStomc in every city, saying that * bonds 
and * afflictions abide me. 

24 But^^^^'^iteiStTy^'irofTny^JS^^^^^^ dear unto myself, so that *I ^? 
•c5>mpitah my course, ^"^^"y' and 'the ministry "'which I *^^* received f?5m the 
Lord Jesus, " to testify ** the gospel of '^ the grace of God. 

e ret. 24. ch. 18. 5. d Mark 1. 15. Heb. 6. 1. Bee ch. 2. 38. e Cp. Eph. 1. 15 & Col. 1. 4 A 1 Tim. 3. 13. 
/Cp. oh. 17. 16. g Cp. ch. 21. 4, 11. See ch. 8. 29 & 9. IG. h ch. 21. 33. t ch. 14. 22. 1 ThoM. 3. 3. j See 
oh. 21. 13. k 2 Tim. 4. 7. / ch. 1. 17. 1 Tim. 1. 12. m Oal. 1. 1. 1 Theaa. 2. 4. Cp. ch. 26. 16 A Tit. 1. 3. 
urer. 21. o oh. 15. 7. p Cp. rer. 32 & 1 Tim. 1. 14. Bee ch. 11. 23. 



in Pisidia, and Jerusalem, the same sleepless, 
relentless hostility on the part of a section of his 
oonntrymen marred and hindered his work.^' ^ 

20. I kept back, {fwtartiKdfiriP. ''A pic- 
tnresqne word. Orignoally, to draw in or contract. 
Used of furling sails, and of closing the fingers ; 
of drawing hack for shelter ; of keeping back 
one^s real thoughts ; by physicians, of withhold- 
ing food from patients. It is rather straining a 
point to say, as Canon Farrar, that Paul is using 
a nautical metaphor suggested by his constantly 
hearing the word for furling sail used during his 
Toyage." * 

Nothing that was profitable. '' Neither fear 
nor favor had deterred him from preaching the 
whole gospel of repentance and faith, though 
beset with dangers, and now doomed to bonds.^' 
It was still more difficult and dangerous not to 
keep back, in speaking to Jews, the truth about 
the freedom of the (Gentiles from Jewish law. 

*' It is n't the thing you do, dear, 
It *s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heartache '' 

At the setting of the sun.** * 

Haye tanght yon publicly, first in the syna- 
gogue, and then in the lecture room of Tyrannus. 
And from honse to houee, smaller meetings in 
private houses, like that with ** the upper cham- 
ber,'* and the house of Mary, mother of Mark, in 
Jerusalem. PauPs work was not all in meetings. 
No doubt he visited many people personally at 
their homes wherever he learned of one who was 



inquiring, or so interested or even opposed as to 
be willing to converse on religion. 

21. Bepentance. The Greek has the article, 
— ^^ the repentance *' which is due to God ; the 
repentance which turns the heart from sin and 
sets the face toward our Heavenly Father. It is 
the beginning of the new heavenly, godly life. 

And faith, literally, '' the faith '' which Irusts 
in our Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour, Teacher, 
and King; which is the means and inspiratioD 
and power of the heavenly life. 

22. And now, behold, I go bound. ScSc/i^rof. 
bound as with chains, constrained in. the ^lirit, 
in his own spirit, not by the Holy Spirit which is 
referred to in the next verse. He felt impelled 
by a sense of duty, by strong impreesiona that 
this was what he ought to do, and must do, al- 
though not knowing the things that should 
befall him there. He was facing a dark future 
the details of which he could not see; but in 
reality, as we learn from the succeeding history, 
there were many bright things, and the fulfil- 
ment of his dearest hopes, beyond the dark 
shadows of the nearer future. 

23. Save that the Holy Ghost witneaaeth, 
by inward revelation, by past experience, and by 
the voice of inspired prophets (21 : 4, 11 ; Rom. 
15: 30,31). 

* I know not the way I am going 
But well do I know my Guide." * 

24. None of these things move me from 
the path of duty.^ So that I might finish mj 




1 Schaff. 

s M. B. Vincent, Word Studies. 

* Margaret Bangster^s Poems. 

* See whole poem, by Mrs. M. 8. Bchindler. In the 
second volume of Foster^s Cyclopsedia of Poetical Illus- 
trations (No. 3619) is a little poem, in which we are com- 
pared to an engineer on a steamship down deep in the 
Tesael, where he cannot see the way, but obeys the orders 
of the pilot, who is above and who does see. Bo we, igno- 



rant of the future and its dangers, may yet follow bis 
who knows all and guides safely. 

fi Compare Luther, who when pressed to stay awi] 
from the Diet at Worms, where he was to be tried foi 
heresy, said to the messenger, *' Go, tell your master that 
though there should be as many devils as there are tile 
on its roofs, I would enter it." And, again, of his morta 
enemy, Duke George, " If I had business at Leipsig, '. 
would ride into Leipzig, though it rained Duke Ckeoife 
for nine days running." 



20 : 25-27. 
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25 And now, behold, « I know tliat ye all, among whom I ,J?J?ib5St *■ preachmg 
the kingdom, °' ^^' shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore ' I u^S^lnto you '^ "^"^'^ this day, that ' I 2S pure from the blood 



of all "*"'• 



men. 



27 For « I .fiSSc not 'TXaecSSiT unto you "^ ^ the whole counsel of God. 

9 Cp. PhiL 1. 26. r Bee ch. 28. 31. s Deut. 8. 19. < See ch. 18. 6. u rer. 20. Cp. Jer. 26. 2 & Eiek. 33. 
8. V ch. 13. 36. Luke 7. 30. Cp. ch. 2. 23 J^ Eph. 1. 11 St Heb. 6. 17. 



course. He speaks of his life under the figure 
of a race-course, in which as an athlete he is 
pressing toward the goal and the reward. Four 
years later, A. d. G2, he expresses the same 
thought more fully in glowing words. "Thia 
one thing / rfo," etc. (Phil. 3 : 13, 14.) And seven 
or eight years later, A. d. ()5 or (36, he is able to 
triumphantly exclaim, *'I have fought a good 
fight," etc. (2 Tim. 4: 7, 8.) With joy. Of an 
accomplished work, of successful service ; the 
joy of gaining the victory and winning the crown. 
And the ministry. The service of Qod in bring- 
ing in his kingdom and leading men to Christ. 
Which I have received of the Lord Jesus. Jesus 
ch(Kie him as his apostle, as he repeatedly asserts. 
Indeed, our true life work we ever receive from 
him. To testify. Paul did not originate the 
gospel, he did not make his own doctrines ; he 
only bore witness to what God had taught him. 
The gospel of the grace of God. The good 
news of God's favor and forgiving love to 
man, that God is our Father, that he desires 
with his whole nature our salvation, that he has 
sent his Son to make atonement for us and to 
bring to us the good news of life and love from 
God. 

25. And now, behold, I know. A personal con- 
viction based on probabilities, not a revelation 
from God expressing divine and infallible know- 
ledge. Shall see my face no more, o2>k/ti, no 
longer^ as well as no more. The A. V., " no more 
conveys a false impression that he was to return 
no more ; but the real statement of the apostle is 
that he was to remain no longer in these regions 
of Greece and Asia Minor, where he had spent 
the greater part of his last ten years. " ^ *' It is 
not certain that he ever did revisit Ephesus, or if 
he did that he met these elders. But it is almost 
certain that after his liberation from the Roman 
imprisonment (Acts 28) he did revisit the Asian 
churches (see the notices and greetings in 2 Tim. 
4 and Tit. 1 : Ti, especially the words ' Trophimus 
I left at Miletus sick,' 2 Tim. 4 : 2())." « 

26. Wherefore I take you to record, fxaprvpo- 
fiai, I summon you to witness^ I call you to Itear 

uitness, that I am pure from the blood of all 
men. *' The thought and language here was one 
familiar to Paul. He derived it from the well- 



known words of the prophet Ezekiel, * When I 
say unto the wicked. They shall surely die ; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way, to save his life ; 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand ^ (£zek. 3 : 
18). He, Paul, as they well knew, was innocent 
of all neglect." 2 "The form of expression is 
striking and memorable. It is borrowed from the 
crime of murder, and the method by which guilt 
is ordinarily brought home to the criminal. In 
many cas^ conviction depends on blood being 
found on the clothes of the murderer."' Thus 
in effect he invites the elders to look at his hands 
and garments to make sure that there is no blood 
on them. '' If any of you fail of salvation it is 
not my fault." 

" Who does the bett his clroumatance allows, 
Does well, acta nobly, — angela could no more." 

27. For I have not shunned. ^§ffT§ikd/iriPj the 
same verb that is translated, " / kept back no- 
thing" in ver. 20. 

All the counsel of Ood, all that (}od had re- 
vealed to him concerning Christ, salvation, and 
the kingdom of God, and its relations to men. 

**No Epistle excels that to the Ephesians in 
the richness of its thoughts, and in its conception 
of a divine purpose running through the ages ; no 
Epistle dwells more fully upon the conception of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, or exhorts 
more tonchingly to diligence in keeping the unity 
of the Spirit, or insists more practically upon the 
sanctifjring power of the One Spirit, and the sense 
of a divine membership in every sphere of human 
life. The rich and full teaching of the Epistle is 
addressed to men who are able to understand the 
Apostle^s knowledge of the mystery of Christ; 
in other words, to those to whom he had an- 
nounced more fully than to others the counsel of 
God. The Ephesian Epistle may have been an 
encyclical letter, but it was addressed principally 
to the Ephesians as the representatives of the 
leading church of the province of Asia." ^ 

** God does not bid us convert men ; he bids us 
declare all his counsel, leavii^ the result with 
him. Our first concern is not to be successful in 
winning souls, but to be faithful to God*s truth." ^ 
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28 Take "'heed ^^^^^^^ unto yourselves, and to all *the flock, TT the vhiii 
I'the Holy Ghost hath made you ixHSSt * to feed ^the church of ""God, whU 
he ***"* ''purchased • with his own blood. 



w Gp. 1 Tim. 4. 16. xrm.79. Cp. Kph. 4. 11. 8«e Luke 12. 32. y Ci». cb. U. 8 A 1 Oor 
1. 1 Tim. 3. 2. Tit 1. 7. 1 Pttt. 2. 25 (& ng. for ng.). Cp. tbt. 17. a 8m Jobn 21. 16w 
A 11. 16 & 15. 9. Oal. 1. 13, ai. e Cp. Malt. 16. 18 A Ron. 16. 16 (for mg.). d Cp. 2 
14. Cp. Eph. 1. 7 & 1 John 1. 7. Bee 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19 A Bmr. 6. 9. 



12.8-11. sMl 
61Cor. 1.2*111 
2.1. cHekit 



But being faithful to God^s truth is the way to 
wiu souls, and the only way. God knows whal 
will bring the best success in saving men. To 
neglect some of God's truth is to declare ourselTes 
wiser than Gkxl. 

Keeping back the Truth. This may be 
done (1) by avoiding some truths altogether; (2) 
by a wrong emphasis, giving some more promi- 
nence than the Bible does, and others less ; (3) by 
entangling the truth with such philosophical specu- 
lations as make the speculations a substitute for 
the truth itself ; (4) by dwelling so much on the 
incidentals, the grammar, the history, the geo- 
graphy, that the truth itself is obscured or neg- 
lected. 

28. Take heed therefore. For the responsi- 
bility lies with you, and it b very great. Unto 
yourselves. That you be right and true, a good 
example, filled with the Spirit, taught of Gkxl, a 
fit and willing instrument for his work. Take 
heed to body and to soul, to thought and to life. 
What you are is of the utmost importance. This 
is not contrary to, but a part of, the hfghest 
altruism, for, as Calvin says, ^^No one can suc- 
cessfully care for the salvation of others, who 
neglects his own ; since he himself is a part of 
the flock.** He who neglects his own vineyard 
can do little for the vineyards of others. And to 
aU the fiook. The church, the disciples, who are 
like a flock of sheep to be guarded from danger, 
folded and fed, guided into green pastures by still 
waters. Note the word all, to the poorest, the 
weakest, the erring, the neglected, the disagree- 
able ; and especially to the lambs of the flock. 
That church accomplishes most which l(»oks best 
after the children. Over the which, better as 
R. v., in the which, for in the Christian church the 
leaders are part of the flock, not rulers over it. 
The Holy Qhost hath made you. Because he 
directed the church to choose you ; he endowed 
you with the needful talents ; he gave you the 
needful spiritual grace. Overseers, imaicSwoust 
from ^W, upon, and cricoir/w, to look at, to observe ; 
hence, an overseer, a superintend etU, one charged 
with the duty of seeing that tilings to he done by others 
are done rightly. Usually translated 'Mnshop," 
which is derived from this Greek word. ''The 
Greek term episcopos denoted a superintendent 



in the widest sense of the word. It 
denote an eoclesiastieal title as it did a few 7«s 
later in Phil. 1:1; f<v the context is refnni 
not to the title of an office, but to the dstiMii' 
cnmbent on the elders. Bat this passsge maks 
a considerable step towards the ecelesiaitifli 
usage by applying the term to the spiritoal foh 
tions with which the Spirit had invested tks 
elders." i 

To feed the chureh. wo</«aiVcir, to Aepkni,\k 
do all that is necessary in csaring for a floek; • 
word of wider meaning than ^*feed,** fiUwtw. 
Both words are used by Jesus in his final comnuadi 
to Peter (John 21 : 16), when Peter deelai«d-tbi 
he loved him. ((1) Feed, (2) Shepherd, (:<) Peei) 
To shepherd the flock, to do for it sptritaaltr 
what the shepherd does for his sheep — feed, esn 
for, defend, guide. This gives no {tutkority over 
the church except that which comes from i^iista 
piety, wisdom, and experience. The flock ii to 
be fed with the Word of God, gnarded from fain 
teachers and errors of doctrines, to be led isto 
rich pastures of the highest Christian experieoet. 
and into fields of usefulness. Mr. Raskin in lui 
Sesame and Lilies, oommentinif on the stnugt 
phrase, *' blind months,** in Milton's L^das, 
says those two monosyllables express the prec is e l y 
accurate contraries of right character in the tws 
great offices of the church, — those of btslM^ sad 
pastor. A bishop means a person who sees; a 
pastor means one who feeds. The most ns- 
bishoply character a man can have is, thexefors, 
to be blind; the most unpastoral is, instead of 
feeding, to want to be fed. Nearly all the evik 
in the church have arisen from bishops desiriag 
power more than light. They want aathority, not 
outlook. It is the King*s (Christ is our Kingi 
office to rule. The bi8hop*8 office is to oversee 
the flock, to number it sheep by sheep, to be 
ready always to give full account of it.' 

The church of God. Belonging to God, devoted 
to God. Which he hath purehased. Acquired, 
made his own at great cost to himself. With bis 
own blood, 9 A rod l^lov aSfiarot. This difficolt 
expression has received several explanatioBB. 

(1) That Jesus is called God, and the phrase 
is really equivalent to ^*the blood of Jesus.** 

(2) Kendall, seemingly from an ancient text. 
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29 *■" 'I know '^ that after my departing /S^SL^S^iSSSS enter in among 
you, • not sparing the flock*. 

80 AndftftS^^imong yoiiT own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away the disciples after them. 

81 wiSStoli 'watch ySI^SSSSSiJg that •'by the space of three years I ceased not 
* toTadSSSLi every one night and day ' with tears. 

d Cp. S Ptot. 2. 1. /Bee Matt. 7. IK. g John 10. 12. Cp. Col. 2. & A Cp. 1 Cor. 11. 19 A2 Cor. 11. 13 A 

1 Tim. 1. 19, 20 & 1 John 2. 18, 19. i Cp. Heb. 13. 17. Bee Mett. 24. 42. y Cp. ch. 19. 8, 10 & 24. 17. A CoL 1. 
28. / Cp. Heb. 13. 17. Bee rer. 19. 



ehanges the order, 3i^ rod tdiiaros rov IhUtv^ through 
the Hood qfhis oiem, i. e., his own Son, to avoid the 
*' intolerable confusion between the divine and 
Imman nature of the (}od-man.'* (3) Hort thinks 
it by no means impossible that vhv, son, was ao- 
oidentally dropped oat after iSfov, his own, and the 
expression would read ** through the blood of his 
own Son." This is the real meaning: in any case. 
It was at the cost of the life of the Son of God 
that the church came into being^t and was nour- 
ished into full life (see Matt. 20 : 28 ; Rom. 3 : 
24; £ph. 1 : 7; 1 Tim. 2 : 6; Heb. 9: 12; 13: 
12, etc.). Nothing can so show the intensity of 
€kHl*s love for his people as does this fact of the 
infinite cost to him of their redemption. '* God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.*' There is a motive here, too, for the 
church itself to be obedient, loving, helpful, and 
zealous in bringing all the world under our Lord's 
benign sway. 

29. For I know, both from observ&tion and ex- 
perience, and from the insight given by the Holy 
Spirit. After my departing, from Ephesus. 
Studl grieyous, rapacious, wolves. The avowed 
enemies of the flock. The imagery is taken from 
the flocks in the broad pasture lands, exposed to 
wild animals which are ever watching for oppor- 
tunities to destroy the sheep. They may come 
in sheep's clothing (Matt. 7 : 15) under the guise 
of friends and teachers. They were those who 
taught false doctrines, evil principles, and bad 
morals, and brought worldlinees and contentions. 
Not sparing the fiook. Seeking their own selfish 
interests, no matter how many were lost or in- 
jured by it. 

80. Also of your own selyes. The wolves were 
enemies from without ; but there were 'equal or 
greater dangers lurking within the fold, perhaps 
as yet like seeds planted beneath the soil, which 
favorable circumstances would cause to spring up 
as thorns choking the good plants, or as upas 
trees, poisoning the atmosphere. The greatest 
dangers often arise from those within the church, 
as the tallest and rankest weeds grow in the rich- 
est gardens. Speaking perverse things, 3i«- 



ffrpa/i/Aiyei, turned aside, distorted^ from Sii, 
throughout, and <rrp4^mf to twist, hence, twisted, 
distorted throughout. Truths distorted from their 
true meaning, as objects are in an imperfect or 
curved mirror ; caricatures of truth. The most 
dangerous errors are truths distorted and per- 
verted ; truth enough to make some believe them, 
and error enough to injure or ruin those who do 
believe. Few are caught with the bare hook of 
error or falsehood. 

81. Tberefore watch, yfrryopeire^ derived from 
the perfect of iytiptt (to wake up), and hence, to 
have been aroused from sleep, to he awake, alert, 
as a soldier on picket duty.^ It expresses not a 
mere act, but a state of wakefulness and watch- 
ing; the wakefulness and diligence that over- 
looks no duty, indulges no indolence. The meta- 
phor of the flock is continued, and the picture is of 
shepherds ever watching each sheep in the flock 
lest it go astray, and day and night keeinng watch 
over the fold against every attack of robber or 
ravening wolf. They should watch against dan- 
gers, seen and unseen, against wolves in sheep's 
clothing, against the perversions of the truth. 
But they should watch still more alertly for the 
good to be cherished, for opportunities of doing 
good, for unnoticed qualities that might be de- 
veloped. 

By the spaoe of three years, in round num- 
bers. The exact length of Paul's stay in Ephe- 
sus is uncertain. Two years and three or six 
or nine months would be called three years 
by Jewish reckoning, indeed by any one speak- 
ing under the circumstances of Paul. It would 
have been out of place in such an appeal to 
give the exact time in years and months or 
weeks. 

Warn . . . night and day with tears. The 
dangers must have been very great, and the 
blessings to be attained exceedingly valuable, to 
make Paul so earnest. ^* The approving words 
to the angel of the church at Ephesus (Rev. 2 : 
1-7) tell us that the earnest wishes and the af- 
fectionate pleadings of the i^tostle were not in 



vam. 



»ia 



1 Bee tbe tract, Parleff the Porter, sad BimyiB*s Ct^iure ti/MmmtIL 
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20 : 32-35. 



32 And noTT ^**»""' « I commend you to God, and to " the word of his grace, 
which is able to ** build JJ!} up, and to give JJ! '^ tS inheritance among all them 
iSit^ are sanctified. 

33 I ***^® ^ coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. 

34 ^®\e^* yourselves know that ' these hands ***^ ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and ' to them that were with me. 

35 inLffaSiSfMlaTe you a*niSlSSfe, how that 'SO labouruig ye ought -to "JSST the 
weak, and * to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he hinueu said. It 
is more blessed "'to give than to receive. 



m ch. 14. 23. n ch. 14. 3. Cp. rer. 24. o See Col. 2. 7. p ch. 26. 18. Kpb. 1. 14, 18 A &. 6. CoL 1. 13 ft 1 
24. Heb. 9. 15. Cp. 1 Pet 1. 4. Bee Matt. 25. 34 & Rom. 8. 17. 9 1 Cor. 9. 12. 2 Cor. 7. 2 & 11. 9 A 12. 17. Q^ 
1 Sam. 12. 3 & Matt. 10. 8 & 1 Theaa. 2. 5. r Cp. ver. 18. « See ch. 18. 3. t ch. 19. 22, 29. » 2 Tbea. & I 
V Eph. 4. 28. %d1 Theaa. 5. 14. Cp. 1 Cor. 12. 28. 2 ch. 11. 16. y Matt. 10. 8. 



82. And now ... I commend, ToparlOc/Aat, to 
jUace beside ^ lienoef to commit to one^s care. To the 
word of his grace. The precious truths and pro- 
mises which God has sent to us in his Word and 
by his Word Jesus Christ (John 1 : 1-14). Able 
to bnUd you up. The Christian is to be built up 
upon the foundation of Jesus Christ, like a tem- 
ple, costly, beautiful, lighted, filled with worship 
and love. The whole church was to be built up 
in numbers and in graces, in truth and in good 
works, till they became fitting temples of the 
Holy Ghost. Some people live as unfinished 
temples. Some spend their liyes almost entirely 
in the basement, and leave the best and sunniest 
rooms for special occasions.^ 

And to give you an inheritance among aU 
them which are sanctified. Made holy. Without 
holiness no man can see God. As the Jews who 
came out of the wilderness, and the Gentiles who 
wished to become true worshippers of God, could 
have a portion and inheritance in the land of 
promise, so God will give all who become dis- 
ciples of Christ an inheritance among his people. 
Nor is this a selfish hope. It is right, it is noble, 
it fits for larger usefulness, it draws the soul 
nearer to God. In this promised land, God^s 
people inherit from God his character, his home, 
his fatherly love, his care, his joy. It is present 
and future. It is an eternal possession. It is not 
earned, but is the gift of God, because we are his 
children. It is doubly blessed, because it is 
shared with others. Thus we are ** heirs of all 
the »ges ^' of the saints ; heirs of all the truths 
they have received from God, and wrought out 
in their experience ; heirs of all their good deeds, 



their noble words, their victories oyer sin, their 
triumphs in the spread of the erospeL Thus we 
obey the famous advice of the philo80|dier, 
*' Hitch your wagon to a star.*' 

88. I have coveted, etc. I have sought yon, 
and not yours. I have not even coveted what 
you possess, or envied the rich for having more 
than I. 

84. And I have shown it as ye yonnelves 
know, by supporting myself by the labor of my 
hands at tent-making, as at Corinth (Acts 18 : 3). 
In his letter to the Corinthians, written at Epbe- 
sus, he refers to his labors with his hands (1 Cor. 
4: 12). 

35. I have shewed you as to all things. He 
taught by word, and he set the Ephesians a good 
example of religion in daily life, supportii^ him- 
self, helping others, showing that he was not self- 
seeking, exalting daily toU, at the same time 
making known the gospel, through those with 
whom he dealt. 

Te ought to support, &yTlXa/l^dCyc(r9a^ from 
&yT(, ovtr against^ on the other side, and ?<Mftfidpm^ 
to take hold qf with the hands ; hence, to take Moid 
of the burdens of the poor and weak, on the other 
side, and help them to bear them. The weak. 
That is, those unable, in consequence of physical 
infirmity, to labor for their own support. No 
Christian should labor chiefly for himself, bat 
that he may support those dependent on him, and 
may give to the poor, and spread the gospel c^ 
our Lord. It is this which transfigures daily 
toil, as the sun transfigures fogs into sunset 
glories. It makes the commonest work no- 
ble. 



> See capital remarka in Prof. A. P. Peabody^a Intro- 
duction to Plutarch on the Delay 0/ the Divine Juttice, 
pp. 27, 28. 

■ We are like the Cotogne Cathedral, which waa begun 
about 1260, according to plana of M. Gerard. After a 
the building etopped, on account of wan and politi- 
Jffft aev^ral centories the plso^ wexf Igati 



But in 1830 they were diacovered, and the baOdinf ia 
completed according to them. Ood haa a plan for the 
temple of our soula. We aometiniei loee sight of it, bat 
if we are his children, every day, every experience, every 
opportunity, will aid in the building till we become per- 
fect temples^ wherein Ood shall dwell by his 8piriti 



20 : 36-^. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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36 And when ne had thus spoken, * he kneeled down, and prayed with them 
alL 

37 And " they all wept sore, and ^ fell on Paul's neck, and ^ kissed him, 

38 Sorrowing most of all for '^ the wo'm which he imd n^ken, that they should 
t^Sid his face no more. And ** they ^^'ISSSw^ him on us way unto the ship. 



z Bee ch. 7. 60. a Cp. 2 Tim. 1. 4. b Bee Lake 15. 20. c yer. 25. <l Bee cb. 15. 3. 



" Who tweepe a room, as for this cause 
Makes that and the action fine." 

And to remember the words of the Lord 
Jmiib. The words are not in our Goepels. John 
says (John 21 : 25) that a great number of Christ's 
sayings are not there. Schaff says that ** ontside 
the inspired memories of the Gkispels we possess 
the record of some twenty sayings of Jesus Christ 
which have floated down to us.'* From what 
source Paul obtained these words is unknown, 
but his calling on the elders to remember them 
shows that they were familiar words. It is 
more blessed to giye than to receiye. Here 
we ha?e a word of Christ rescued from sinking 
into oblivion ; a word of Christ with a word of 
Paul wrapped around it ; the jewel and its set- 
ting ; the kernel and its shell. The Lord Jesus 
speaks from experience when he explains how 
pleasant it is to give. 

It is blessed to receive, to be loved, to be min- 
istered unto. This blessedness is so g^reat that 
it is the chief object of many lives. But the 
blessedness of giving is much greater and higher, 
for (1) It brings greater happiness, more intense. 

(2) It produces a higher quality of happiness. 

(3) It is the mark of a nobler character. (4) It is 
the blessedness of Qod, who is the Great Giver. 
(5) It is the blessedness of Christ, who ** came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister." (6) It is 
the blessedness of heaven, where the inhabitants 
are ministering spirits. (7) It is the blessedness 
of the Christian religion, which is founded on 
love, and lives in loving and giving. (8) It is a 
blessedness that endures, not like a glass of water, 
but Uke a fountain ; not like a tune, but like the 
instrument that sends forth music. 

Hence the most blessed part of life is the giving 
forth of what we have, — not merely money, but 



knowledge, sympathy, help, character, hope, 
faith, love. 

** Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for 
two. 
For the heart grows rich in giving ; all its wealth is 

living grain. 
Seeds which mildew in the gamer, scattered, fill with 
gold the plain." ^ 

36. He kneeled down, the most appropriate 
attitude for praying. A natural attitude of the 
body is an aid to the spirit of prayer. President 
Hopkins said to his students that the refusal to 
-use the proper forms naturally led to the loss of 
the spirit. 

37. They all wept sore. ** Tears are often a 
relief in sorrow, and when people who are in 
affliction cannot weep, we fear for the results of 
their firrief. We may therefore thank God for 
tears in a world of sorrow ; they relieve the over- 
strained mind, and soothe the troubled spirit ; and 
we can be yet more thankful for that coming day 
when sorrows shall be ended, and when God shall 
wipe away tears from all faces." 

And kissed him, KartiplKovy. From «rareC, em- 
phatic, or down upon^ and <l>t\4wj to kiss; they 
showered kisses upon At'm, they kissed him over ami 
over again. The word is used for the betrayal 
kisses of Judas (Matt. 26 : 49), the father's em- 
brace of the returning prodigal (Luke 15 : 20), and 
of the tender caressing of the Lord's feet in the 
Pharisee's house (Luke 7 : 38). 

88. That they should see his face no more. 

" Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning.*' 

Compare the parting of Brutus and Cassins on 
the eve of the battle at Philippi. 



> Mrs. Charles, Poems^ ** Is thy cruse of comfort fail- 
ing.'* Bee Longfellow's Poetru^ " The L^end Beautiful." 
Hood's Po€TM, " The Lady's Dream." Mr. Oreai-hearl't 
oare for Mr. Feeble-mind ki Bunyan*sPtZ^m'« Progress. 



Charles Lamb, in his ** Confessions of a Drankard," in 
Essays difEliay wpesHus of some men of robust constitutions 
and iron insides that laugh at a weak brother, who, trying 
his strength with them, oome off foiled in the contest. 
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21:1. 



CHAPTER 21. 

RETURN FROM THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNET, AND RECEPTION AT 

JERUSALEM. 



Thb Voyaob, yen. 
1-16. 



Thb Passoybb 
Left Philippi. 

Aniyed at Coos. 
Arriyed at Rhodes. 
Aniyed at Patara. 
Arriyed 



JSamM^. 

Than., April 7, A. D. 57. Xfar. 27« A. d. 5S. 
Fri., Apr. 15. 



Departed J 

Arriyed at Ptolemais. 

Arriyed I c»sarea. 
Departed ) 

By land to Jerusalem. 
Feast of Pentecost. 

Note. The difference is 



A Wbbk at Tybb, yers. ( f^^a^: Sat., May 7. 

' A warning to ram. 



j Thnrs., April 28. 
( Snn. mom.. May 1. 

Snn. eye.. May 1. 

Mon., May 2. 

Tnes., May 3. 
( Sat., May 7. 
\ Fri., May 13. 

Fri., May 13. 
( Sat., May 14. 
) Wed., May 25. 

Fri., May 27. 

Sat., May 28. 



( fU., Apr. 21. 

c Hon., Apr. 24. 
Moo., Apr. 2C 
Tnes., Apr. 2& 
Wed., AiH>. 26. 

( Son., AiH*. 30. 

c Son., May 7. 
Mon., May 8. 

( Wed., May 10. 

I Mon., May 15. 
Wed., Mjor 17. 
Wed., May 17. 



in the year. Otherwise the oalenlatiooB ars 
nearly the same. 



3-7. 



1 



The parting scene, Fri., May 13b 



^ ^ m i Philip, and his daughters. 

Sbvbral Days at Cesa- S ^^^^ ^^ ^^p^^t. 

BBA, yers. 8-14. ( warning to Paul. 



Jebusalem, yers. 15-40. 



' Arrival from Caesarea, at Pentecost. 
Reception of Paul and his delegation. 
Meeting with James and the elders. 
Plan to vindicate Paul before Jewish Christians, 
Yet not to compromise his position as to the Gentilea. 
The attack on Paul in the temple. 
Rescue by Roman soldiers. 
Paul gains permission to speak from the stairs. 



1 And when it came to pass that *"" * we were gitSS from them, and had 
we -^ came with a straight course unto Sfisf' and the *'wSiu5*°' unto RhSde^, 
and from thence unto Pat'S-rS : 

e See ch. 16. 10. / ch. 16. 11. 



THE YOTAGE FROM MILETUS TO PALES- 
TINE. vers. 1-7. 

1. After we were gotten from them, KicooTaua- 
Ofvras, having torn ourselves away from them, the 
participle expressing the grief and reluctance of 
the parting. From them, the elders of the Ephe- 
sians at Miletus. The scene is full of pathos, and 
reveals the deep affection these men felt for Paul. 

And had launched, iyax^yai, set sail, the 
nsnal nautical expression. We, the company 
in 20: 4. Certainly Luke, Aristaichns 




(27: 2), and Trophimns (21: 29); and probaUy 
the others. 

Came with a straight cenrse. The northwsik 
winds which prevailed along that ooast oanied 
them speedily. The forty miles southward, QBlO 
Coos, Greek Cos, a smidl island of great oom- 
mercial importance, and a financial centre, off 
the coast of Caria. It was of especial intersit to 
Luke, because it was the seat of one of the grest 
medical schools of the ancient world tvaditicHiaUy 
connected with Esculapius ; and beeaose it was 



21:2-4. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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2 And hft^^and a ship ^IS&s over unto pu^5u^, we went aboard, and set ^SSt 

3 JS? when we had co^IgStof C^prtls, SJtig it on the left hand, 'Si sailed 
iStJ Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the ship was to unlade her 
burden. 

4 And hayiSS found the disciples, we tarried there seven days : and ^heae said to 
Paul ^ through the Spirit, that he should not lewootSi Jerusalem. 

g rot. 11. ch. 20. 23. 



the birthplace of Hippocrates, a famons Greek 
physician, and *^ founder of the school of a scien- 
tific art of healing,'' whose works no donbt Luke 
had read, for some are still extant. Some ancient 
writers think it was also the birthplace of Apelles, 
the most celebrated of Grecian painters.^ 

And the day foUowing. Apparently the ship 
stopped every evening, as in the voyage from 
Philippi (20 : 1^15), because the wind died away 
in the late afternoon. 

Unto Bhodes. An island and a city 50 miles 
southeast of Coos, off the coast of Caria. *^ Ac- 
cording to the proverb the sun shone every day 
on Rhodes, and it might well be called the sunny 
island of roses. Her coins, stamped on one side 
with Apollo's head radiated, and on the other 
with the rose-flower, bear their witness to the 
brightness and fertility of the island." ^ " From 
its unrivalled situation, lying, as it does, on the 
verge of two of the basins of the Mediterranean 
Sea, it has always been an emporium for the 
Eastern and Western trades. It possessed a great 
temple to the sun, and was famons as the site of 
the Colossus, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, a colossal figure of brass at the head of the 
harbor, and over one hundred feet high, so tliat 
vessels sailed between its legs." ' But at the time 
of Paul's visit it lay in ruins, having been de- 
stroyed by fui earthquake.^ j 

From thenc« nnto Patara. ** Patara was a 
seaport of Lycia, situated near the month of the 
river Xanthns, and opposite to the island of 
Rhodes. It may be considered as the port of the 
city Xanthns, the capital of Lycia, from which it 
vfas ten miles distant. Here was a famous oracle 
of Apollo, which was regarded as scarcely inferior 
to the oracle -at Delphi." ^ ^* The voyage may be 
taken as typical of the course which hundreds of 
ships took every year, along a route funiliar from 
time immemorial." ^ At Patara the coasting ves- 
sel in which Paul had been saiHng came to the 
end of her voyage, at least in the direction Paul 



wished to go. But here they were on the main 
track of vessels sailing from the west to Phenioia. 

2. Finding a ship. " The traders in that ship 
little thought that the freight which their Jewish 
fellow-traveller brought on board was more pre- 
cious than the purple of Tyre, the spices of Ara- 
bia, and the amber of the Hjrperboreans, — the 
precious pearl of the gospel that saves men." '' 

Phenioia. A province of Syria, a narrow strip 
of country, extending along the coast north of 
Palestine, of which the chief cities were Tyre and 
Sidon. 

3. When we had discoyered Cypnui, iyafd.. 
Kayrcs, lit., held up to view, t. «., came so near as 
to render Cyprus visible, sighted tV, but did not 
land there. 

And landed at ^yre, the conunercial empo- 
rium of Phenicia. Tyre was about liGO miles 
from Patara, and could be reached in three or 
four dajTS. Tyre had been ** one of the greatest 
and most famous cities of the ancient world." 
Long before Paul's time its old site on the main- 
land had been abandoned, and a new city built 
on a small island half a mile from the shore, and 
a mile in length. Alexander the Gh«at united it 
to the mainland by an enormous artificial mole.^ 
There were many Jewish associations with Tyre. 
Iliram, the king of Tyre, aided Solomon in build- 
ing the temple (1 Kings 9), b. c. 1000. 

A hob, king of Israel, married Jezebel, daughter 
of a king of Tyre (1 Kings 16 : 31). 

Several prophets prophesied about Tyre (Amos 
1 : 9, 10 ; Isa. 23 ; Ezek. 26-28). 

Tyrian purple, extracted from shell-fish, was 
widely celebrated. 

Christ visited Tyre or Tioinity (Matt. 15 : 21 ; 
Mark 7: 24). 

It was conquered by the Christians in the Cru- 
sades, June, 1144. 

i. And finding (the) diadples, i»wp6vr9s, find- 
ing by search (&y(i), from bottom upwards, by look- 
ing up the disciples. The article in the Greek im- 



t See Farrar, 8t. Paul, 2 : 284 ; Lewin, 2 : 96. Com- 
pare Strabo, 14 : 2 ; Horace, Odes, 4 : 13, 13 ; Tadtos, 
Annals, 12 : 61. 

' KnowHng. 

» SchafF. 

« Pliny, Natural History, 34 : 18 ; Stnbo, 14 : & 

Oloag. 

« Ramsay, St. Paul, 297. 



' Lange. 

* Bee Harper's Classical IHetionary. For longer de- 
scription of lyre, see Conybeare and Howaon, Lewin, 
Farrar, EMldel 28 : 2-12 ; Jeremiah 26 : 22. When Alex- 
ander besieged Tyre« b. c. 332, he acraped the very dnat 
of Tyre bare to the rock in order to make the great mole 
to the mainland, aa was prophesied by Esekiel (26 : 3, 4, 
12, 21) 260 ye«rs before. 
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21:5-7. 



5 And when itounetopaMtiiat we had accomplished ^tSt days, we departed and 
went on our joSV; and they all * ilfSS^H^VS^KiiY^V^'uIl^^ till Zr%VS. out 

of the city: and TtSm down on the S^'.'S? prayed; 

tl \iwl ^*'>*'» ^*' I»i»«* taken onr U'avf une of anotlMrr, we took oUi-rkJ »od fK^«. •MA<l-«i-«.n^x^ 1«a««» 
U Ana uule eiu-li filter tart-MtU; and we went on board the SUip; but tiiey retUmeCl IlOine 

again. 
7 And when we had finished tTv*3?S? from Tyre, we .^SaSt Pt61-6-ma'ls-; and 
saluted ^ the brethren, and abode with them one day. 



we 



A rh. Al 38. i ch. 20. 36. j Bee John 21. 23. 



plies that they knew diMciplett were there. ** The 
goBpel had been carried as far as Pha'nice after 
the death uf Stephen (11 : 19), and Paul and Bar- 
nabas passed thn>utj:h that district (15: 3)." 
Thereforet when they landed in the crowded 
streets of this busy ])ort, they inquired where 
they could be found. The apostle's example may 
well be followed by those who go from place to 
place in those modern days. Instead of waiting^ 
in silent obscurity till some (Christian finds them 
out, let them search for the disciples, and seek to 
do Christian work, si>eak to Cliristians, take part 
in meetings, go to the Sabbath-si'liool, and then 
many a complaint will be removed, and many a 
dark day among strangers will be made light. 

We tarried there seven days. Tlie time spent 
at T>Te in unlading the vessel, and pi'obably tak- 
ing in a new cargo. ^ In verse T) we see something 
more of this church which attracts us to them. 

Who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem. There were not 
only disciples at Tyre, but i>ropliets. Tliere is no 
contradiction between this statement, also repeated 
at C^iesarea, and »St. PauPs assertion that he was 
going to Jerusalem under divine guidance. Tliese 
dLsciples em])hasized what Paul himself knew 
tlirough the same Spirit C2i) : 'Ji, 2:V>. It was re- 
vealed to them, not that Paul should not go, but 
that if he went, he would go into bonds, prison, 
sulFerings. The prophets iiiffrn*d from this fore- 
knowledge that Paul should not go on. This is 
clearly shown in verses 11 and 12. liwt Paul re- 
cognized more clearly the voice of the Spirit, and 
his duty to proceed in spite of warnings and I'emon- 
strances. 

For he had a clear vision of the great and glo- 
rious work to be accomplished by his visit. (1) 
He would unite the two great branches of the 
church, the Jewish and the (Jentile, between 
whom there seonied to be grt)wing up an incur- 
able schism, more to be dreaded than death. He 
had new revelations through his experience ; he 
was bringing a ix*ace-offering in the form of a col- 
lection for the p<K)r among the Jews ; he would 
correct the f»lse rimu)r8 and misi>epresent:itions 



as to his teachings and work ; he would show tlic 
approval of the Holy Spirit in the giftaand gruts 
bestowed upon the Gentiles. (2) In RcHnaa, 
written shortly before this time, Panl ezpnaei 
his intense desire for the salTation of his oountr;- 
men. Now he would make one last effort for 
them. It was his one opportunity remaiidic. 
Might not the aged and weary missionary, won- 
derfully blessed of God in the hardest of heathf ■ 
fields, come home and persuade his friends to ac- 
cept the gosi>el, and be saved from the destmr- 
tion which he saw overhanging the nation <aiki 
which came within twelve years), as well as from 
in<lividual eternal ruin. (3) Going to Jerasalem 
was to lead through a thorny way to Rome ; Lot 
it was the best posuble way, far better thauo hv 
had planned for himself. 

6. When we had accoinplialiAd thoM daji. 
i^aprlaai, from Hicfrom^ unfolding, as a ron,a)a- 
pletely ; and &prtor, perfect^ complete, with refer 
ence to *' special aptitude forgiven uses ; *' hener. 
comjileUd^ as a roll unfolded from beginnii^ to 
end ; or furnished comjUttely, as if the days h»^ 
fulfilled their purpose, and that which they were 
to accomplish had been completed.* 

Went our way. '* Literally, and were going m 
our u'lif/, the tense bringing before us sometliini 
like a procession wending its way from the dty to 
the shore.'' 8 

Brought U8 on our way. The expresnon of 
symjiathy and love must have cheered the spoitk 
in these times of deepest anxiety.^ Tlie wonen, 
and children even, join in these manifestatiou of 
nffecti<m. 

And children. Here we find the' first diicet 
m(>ntion of children. 

We kneeled down on the shore, and pnytl 
A fitting posture for prayer, because so natnnl. 
The natural attitude of devotion aids the spirit of 
devotion. The ** we " implies that others prayed 
besides Paul. 

Praying together is a great nniter of hearts, asd 
comfort to parting friends. 

6. We took ship. The article in the QnA 
*' indicates that it was the same ship." i 



» See Ramsay's St. Paul, :J00. 
"^ different construction of the Oreek in Rendall, 



» Plumptre. 

* See Marfraret Preston's Poemt^ " 

c Knowlinc^ 
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8 And o??h21Ji{,!i?,»w we "»» '^ "" »'*°''' ""'"""' departed, and came unto Caes-a-rg'S : 
and "iniXt into the house of *Pha'Ip 'the evangelist, "ii? was SSS of the 
seven; "1? abode with him. 

9 *Now tbu!"' man had four daughters, virgins, "* which did prophesy. 

ft ch. 6. 6 & 8. 5, &c. I Eph. 4. 11. 2 Tim. 4. 6. m ch. 2. 17, 18. Luke 2. 36. 1 Cor. 11. 6. Bm ch. 13. 1. 



7. And when we had finished onr conne, 
irXoDv, voyage.. Wendt connects from TjT9 with 
the following words: Having finished our voy- 
age (the whole voyage from Macedonia, this heing 
the end of the journey by sea), we came from 
Tyre to Ptoleniais, a distance of about 30 miles. 

Ptolemaifl, the ancient Accho (Judges 1 : 31), 
the modem Acre, just north of Mt. Carmel, one 
of the oldrat cities in the world. It was then a 
large town, and now has a population of ten to 
fifteen thousand. It was named after Ptolemy 
Soter, king of Egypt. And saluted the bre- 
thren. The church here may have been founded 
by Philip the evangelist, or some of the others 
who were driven from Jerusalem by the persecu- 
tion twenty years before (11 : 19). 

PAXTL AT CJESASEA, vers. 8-14. 

8. And the next day we . . . departed, prob- 
ably by land. The journey was thirty or forty 
miles. That were of Paul's company. This is 
not in the best manuscripts. It is thought to 
have been inserted because a church reading be- 
gan here, and it was needed as an explanation. 

Casarea, the Roman capital of Palestine, and 
the official residence of the Herodian kings and 
the governors of Judea. It was built by Herod 
the Great, and named after Cfesar. It is seventy 
miles from Jerusalem.^ 

Here lived the Roman centurion who was led 
to Christ by Peter. 

Here were the headquarters of Philip the 
evangelist for this region. 

*' This was the third visit Paul had paid to this 
city, the first having been made on his journey 
from Jerusalem to Tarsus (9 : 3()), and the second 
on his return to Antioch from his second mission- 
ary tour (18 : 22)." a Not long after this he was 
sent here for trial, and remained for two years in 
prison before he was sent to Rome. 

Philip . . . one of the seyen deacons ap- 
pointed at the same time with Stephen. He is 
to be distinguished from Philip the apostle. The 
evangelist. The word "evangelist," which 
comes from the same root as gospel^ thceyyiXiov, 
good news^ means a ** herald of good tidings." It 
describes the work of those who went about the 



neighboring communities preaching the word and 
communicating the facts of the Gospels to those 
unchristianized, in distinction on the one hand 
from the local and more systematic work of pas- 
tors and teachers, and on the other from the 
more extended missionary work of apostles, and 
the peculiar work of prophets. Thus in £phe- 
sians, 4: 11, " the evangelists are placed between 
the apostles and prophets on the one hand, and 
the pastors and teachers on the other. The latter 
two offices suggested those who were attached to 
a settled community, whilst the apostles and 
prophets were non-local. Between the two pairs 
stood the evangelists, whose work, like that of 
Philip, was to preach the word. But it is to be 
carefully noted that as the title is used of the 
work of Philip, * one of the Seven,' and of that 
of Timothy, an apostolic delegate, 2 Tim. 4 : 5, 
it may have denoted an employment rather than 
an office, * a work rather than an order.' " * 

9. Had four daughters, yirgins, which did 
prophesy, wpoipriTeiouaai. The w6rd means 
those who speak forth^ or in behalf of God. It is 
the technical term for the interjireters of a divine 
message. It does not necessarily imply a revela- 
tion of future events, but a consciousness of 
having some truth or message from God, which 
the prophet is impelled to utter. ** The English 
word *' prophesy ' has come to have, since about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
the one sense of * to predict what is yet to come.' 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth * prophesyings ' 
meant ^ preachings,' and Jeremy Taylor's famous 
work on the Liberty of Prophesying was writ- 
ten to uphold the freedom of preaching." * 
Where they preached, whether in private houses, 
or to women only, or to public assemblies, we do 
not know. The records of the New Testament 
simply show the fact that God inspires women as 
well as men, and when he sends them forth they 
have a mission to proclaim the gospel in their 
own womanly way. (See Acts 2 : 17 ; 18 : 26 ; Joel 
2; 28, 29; 1 Cor. 11: 5; 14: 24.) Such state- 
ments as these should always be taken into ac- 
count in discussing the question of woman's work 
in the church.^ 

Yirgina. These four daughters, being un- 



1 For deacription of CiesareA, aee Conybeare and How- 
son, Lewin, Farrar, and Hastinga^ Bib. Die. 
* Schaff. 



* Knowling. Bee article "Evaogeliats" in Haitings* 
Bib. Die., and Eneye. Biblica, 

* Cambridge Bible, 

* Bee Lnckock, FootpritUi qf the ApotOes, 2 ; 214. 
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21 : 10-li 



10 And as we tarried u^^ many days, there came down from Jd-dslL a cer- 
tain prophet, named "Ag'^-btis. 

11 And "»'«"»:L^-;vr""^" us, JS.'i&n„ Paurs g^dle, ^ bound his own "SJU? 
luuidH, and said, '' Thus saith the Holy Ghost, ^ So shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
i)lnd the man that owneth this girdle, and ''shall deliver SiS into the hands of 
tlie Gentiles. 

1 2 And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place ' besought 
him not to go up to Jerusalem. 



n ch. 11. 28. o Cp. 1 Sam. 15. 27, 28 & 1 Kin. 11. 30 A Ini. 20. 3 & Jer. IS. 1-11 A 27. 2. 
q Cp. ver. 33. 8e« ch. 9. 10. r Cp. vera. 31-33 & Matt. 20. 19. t Cp. Matt. IS. 21-23. 



p Seeck.30i& 



married, could devote their whole time to the 
service of the church in the exercise of their 
gihu. lliere Ls iiothinj;^ to denote that they had 
taken upon tliemaelves any vow of virginity, or 
that they did not share the home life of their 
father, liut Phmiptre thinks that *'the word 
then, an afterwards, probably indicated not 
merely the biire fact that they were as yet un- 
married, but that they had devoted themselves, 
if not by irrevocable vows, yet by a steadfast 
pur|)08e, to that form of service."" ^ "St. Je- 
rome,*'^ in relating: the story of Paula, mentions 
how she saw at Ca^sarea the house of Cornelius 
now turned into a Christian church, and the 
humble abode of Philip, and the chambers of his 
dauf^hters, the four virgins, * which did pro- 
I)h(*sy.' '' ^ 

10. As we tarried th&re xrany days. The 
Greek wonl for "many."' wAflovs^ is in the 
comparative degree, and either means *'some," 
''several," or " more '' than they first intended. 
As they did not wish to be in Jerusalem tiU 
Pentecost, there were several days at their dis- 
]M)Ral. Kamsay makes their stay about ten days ; 
Lewin, five. 

From Jud»a a certain prophet, named Aga- 
bus. Probably the same who in Antioch fore- 
told the coming famine (Acta 11 : 28) a. d. 4.'t or 
44, fourteen or fifteen years before. Coming 
lately from Jerusalem, he knew the feelings of 
the Jews toward Paul. 

11. He took Paurs girdle, like those used to 
bind the loose flowing robes worn in Eastern 
countries. Girdles were of considerable size and 



made of leather or linen, and ft^eqiiently vat 
richly embroidered with threads of silk or gold. 
Bound bis own (Agabns*) hmnds and fMi. Hk 
revelation was made in that dramatic fonn wUdi 
impresses the mind with a stronger t mm% d 
reality than mere words can do, and which irm 
made familiar to the Jews of old by the praetiM 
of the Hebrew prophets.^ Tliiia aaith tlM 
Holy Ghost. Through whom the lerelatioBi to 
the prophets of old were giren (Acts 18: 25), 
though to them the language was, *^Thas nitk 
the Lord ; *' for they knew the Lord, bat the 
distinct personality of the Holy Spirit was reTeskd 
later. *' It is to be observed that in the matt 
city where Panics imprisonment was so pLunir 
revealed to him, he was afterwards boond for 
two years.* ^^ So shall the Jews . . . bind. Bj 
instigating the Romans to do this act. The Jevi 
were the real source of the persecution.* 

12. Besought him not to go. Inferring tliat 
this was the intention of the prophecy. Tloi 
inference, here distinctly stated, explains Tern i. 

Note *Hhe parallel between Paul and Psal'i 
Master, who had to listen to his disciple Pet«r, 
endeavoring to persuade him to turn aside fron 
the way of sufPering on which he had entered, 
with the words, *Be it far from thee. Lord* 
(Matt. IG: 22).** 7 "This suggests the esse of 
Luther when on his journey to the Diet of Wcmm ; 
and the story of Regulus the Roman, who, htaag 
permitted to return to Rome with an embsay 
from the Carthaginians, urged his oonntiy to 
reject the terms of peace, and to continne the 
and then, against the remonstrances of his 



war 



> See, alBo, Felten, Knabenbauer, Conybeare and 
Howaon. 
« Eputlen, 5:8; 108 : 8. 

* Kiiowling. 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 
s Gloaft. 

** Object-lesson teaching is no modem invention, but 
one of the oldest and most effective ways of giving in- 
struction. 
** Similar actions are common with the Old Testament 
>ta. Thus Isaiah (20 : 3) walks naked and barefoot 
(13: 6) hides his gii^ \rj the river Euphrates, 




and (10 : 10, 11) breaks the potter** vmwI la the Yalkj 
of Hinnom. Ezekiel (4 : 1-3) drawa on a tQe a pietert of 
the siege of Jerusalem, and (5 : 1-4) cuts off his ludr, and 
burns and destroys U as Ood commanded. Bo, toOi 
Zedekiah, the son of Ghenaanah, made horns of inn 
(1 Kings 22 : 11)." — Cambridge Bible, •• So also ov 
Saviour, when he taught hisdisciirtes hnmUitysnd eharttj, 
had recourse to a similar method of teadiing bj qrmbolii 
when he washed the feet of his disciples, and wiped then 
with the towel wherewith he was girded (John 13: 6).**' 
Oloag. 
T Schaff . 
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13 Then Paul answered, • What "T* ye, 5?eJSS and ^^SS&T^ heart ? f or ' I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem • for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

14 And when he would not be persuaded, " we ceased, saying, •* The will of the 
Lord be done. 

15 And after ti!2S days we took up our SSSS?/ and went up to Jerusalem. 

16 A?d tSre went with us also certain of the disciples frSm CsBsarea, iSi^^^th 
''"A^m"" one Mna'son of Cy'prtis, an ^fy disciple, with whom we should lodge. 



t Cp. Matt. 16. 21-23. 
&. 41. V Cp. Bath 1. 18. 



/ oh. 20. 24. Bom. 8. 86. 2 Cor. 4. 16 A 12. 10. Phil. 2. 17. Cp. oh. 16. 26. 
w See Mfttt. 6. 10. 



u See oh. 



friends, innisted on fulfilling his promise to the 
Carthaginians to return in the event of the failure 
of negotiationa, and went back to certain torture 
and death.'' ^ 

13. What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart V^ *'' The intense sensitiveness of St. 
Paul's nature shows itself in every syllable. It 
was with no Stoic hardness that he resisted their 
entreaties. They were positively crushing to him. 
He adhered to his purpose, but it was as with a 
broken heart."' For I am ready not to be 
botind only, bnt also to die. "'Paul's heroic 
firmness under such circumstances in directing 
his way toward Jerusalem was not obstinacy, but 
an absolute surrender of himself to duty, that is, 
due-ty^ that which in the highest sense is due from 
man t^ God. There Ib no heroism so great as 
self-surrender to GU>d's will, without regard to 
consequences." ^ 

14. We ceased, because (1) to go on persuading 
was a vain labor; (2) it only added to Paul's 
burden, instead of saving him from it ; (.')) they 
began to realize that Paul was guided by the 
Spirit, and understood the message better than 
they. 

** He saw a hand they could not aee 
Which beckoned him away, 
He heard a voice they could not hear 
Which would not let him stoy.** 

PAUL'S BECSPTIOK BT THE CHT7SCH AT 
JSBUSALEM. vers. 15-2<>. 

16. We took up our carriages, that is, baggage, 
or luggage. ** The £nglish word now used always 



of the vehicle that carries, was in common use 
at the time of the Authorized Version, for the 
things carried — the luggage or impedimenta of a 
traveller." > " * Carriages,' in the sense of things 
carried, bearfi the same relation to the verb 
'carry' that 'luggage' does to the verb 'lug' 
and 'baggage' to the verb 'bag.' "* To Jeru- 
salem, about 64 miles (Ramsay). This was the 
objective place of the whole journey. 

16. There went with us also certain dis- 
ciples. They would naturally go up to the 
Pentecost feast, together with multitudes who 
streamed to Jerusalem the last day before the 
feast began. They would also wish to be present 
at the reception of Paul by the Jerusalem church, 
and perhaps act as a bodyguard to him amid the 
dangers they knew were to surround him. 

And brought with them one Knason of Oy- 
prus, an old, rather, early, disciple. The word 
means not aged^ but of long standing.- * This man 
belonged to Cyprus, but had now his home in 
Jerusalem. Just as Barnabas and his sister 
Mary, the mother of John Mark, who were also 
C]rpriotes, seem to have done." ^ At his house 
Paul and his comjMuiy were to make their home 
during the festival. He seemed to have joined 
the company at Cssarea, on some return journey 
to Jerusalem. But Vincent, Kendall, and others 
render it that they were bringing them to the 
house of Mnason, an old friend who was already 
in Jerusalem, to introduce them to his hospi- 
tality.7 

Rbasons for this Plan. (1) The arrange- 
ment seems to have been made as the best course 



1 M. R. Vincent 

\ Compare the loog : — 

" A einger sang a long of tears. 

And the great world heard and wept 

And the world was sadder than ever before. 

** A singpr sang a song of cheer, 

And the great world listened and smUed ; 

And the souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Leoked up and went singing along the way.** 



* Plumptre. 

* Erastus Blakeslee. Compare the beantiful legend 
concerning Peter, centring about the little church 
Domine^ Quo Vadi*^ near Rome. Bunyan tells us how 
much Christian was discouraged by the report of Timorous 
and Mistrust about lions in the way. 

* The word carriage in this sense is f oond in Spenser, 
and in Shakespeare's Tempeti^ 5 : 1, 3 : *' lime goes up- 
right with his carriage '* (burden). 

« Cambridge Bible. 

T See Ramsay*s remarks on this joomey, 8t, PmU^ 802, 
303. 
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21 : 17-21 



17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, 'the brethren received us 
gladly. 

18 And the fu^ following Paul went in with us unto ''James; and all 'the 
elders were present. 

19 And when he had saluted them, - he ^^SlSJiTJJi'Sjf^Sti?' * things whwi God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by his *" ministry. 

20 And they, when they heard •'' It^^ '' glorified ^%^?' and they said unto him, 
Thou seest, brother, how many 'thousands there aS5£SU*tS?jJir5f'?bS?^Sikii»w 
believed; and they are all -^zealous for the law : 

21 And they iiave'been informed conceding thee, that thou teachest all ^ the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, **^'yUiuiJthei5"**** not • to dr- 
cumeise [hVi children, neither ^ to walk after * the customs. 



X ver. 7. Cp. cb. 15. 4. 
ch. 1. 17. rfch. 11.18. 
1. 14. • g Cp. James 1. 1. 
I;ch. 6. 14&15. 1. 



y See ch. 12. 17. z See ch. 11. 30. a See ch. 14. 27. 
e Luke 12. 1 {& mg. for mg.). 1 Cor. 4. 15 (for mg.). 
A ver. 28. i Cp. Rom. 2. 28, 29 & 1 Cor. 7. 19. 



b Cp. Rom. 15. 18, 19. e See 

/ eh. 22. 3. Bom. 10. 2. GtL 

j Cp. Mark 7. 5 & Gal. 2. li. 



that could be taken to minimize the inevitable 
danger to 'which the apostle was exposing himself. 
In that house, at least, he might be sure of per- 
sonal safety, and the men f i*om Csesarea would 
form a kind of escort as he went to and fro in the 
city.^ (2) Considering the disposition of the He- 
brew Christians against Paul, it was prudent in 
him to fix his abode with one who was a Hellen- 
ist.'^ (3) The crowd at these gatherings was so im- 
mense that the ordinary strangers might well fail 
to find accommodation, and be driven to some 
temporary booth outside the walls. But the bre- 
thren had taken care to secure for Paul and his 
delegates a shelter in the house of Mnason.® 

17. The brethren received us gladly. This 
probably refers to i)rivate and personal greet- 
ings. 

18. Paul went in with us unto James, the 
brother of our Lord, and practically the head of 
the Jerusalem church. This refers to a more for- 
mal meeting of the officers and leaders. All the 
elders were present ; but as nothing is said of 
the other apostles, they were probably away in 
various regions prosecuting their missionary work. 
Very probably the meeting was so public that 
other disciples could be informally present. It 
is probable that at this time the contributions of 
the Gentile churches were presented (24 : 17). 

19. He declared particularly. kuO* tytxaffToi/, 
accordimj to each one, one by one in detail. 

What things Goi had wrought. The power 
was from God, the glory belonged to God, but 
he worked through Paul. 

Summary of what God had wrought by 
Paul. In the eight years since Paul had re- 
ported his work to the church at Jerusalem at 
the great conference (Acta 18: 21, 22), he had (1) 



made two long missionary tours ; (2) revinted 
and strengthened the churches in Asia Minor; 
(3) he had carried the gospel into £arope ; (4) h«d 
founded large churches in Philippi, Corinth, Hie^* 
salonica, and Ephesus ; (5) and had been tlie mean 
of great numbers of convendons and the great 
extension of the gospel. (6) Some of the con- 
verts had been willing to endnre niach for the 
gospel ; (7) they had sent large oontributions by 
Paul to the poor at Jerusalem ; (8) special mira- 
cles had been wrought by the hand of Paul. 

20. Thou seest, implying that Paul knew the 
fact from his own observation and experience. 

How many thousands, fivpidlitsj ten thousands^ 
used for a large indefinite number. Of Jewi, 
^* referring to the number of believers not only in 
Jerusalem but in Judea, present in large numbeis 
for the Feast." ^ 

Are all zealous of the law. *'The extreme 
party of the Pharisees prided themselves on the 
title * zealots of the law, zealots of GK>d ; * it was a 
title which St. Paul himself had claimed (Light- 
foot, Gal. 1: 14)." < 

21. They are, have been, informed, xamixi- 
Ori<ray. The verb means literally, to sound dotrn 
upon^ hence, to instruct orcUly and carefully. ** This 
verb denotes a regular system of instruction: 
here it implies apparently the industrious circu- 
lation of reports to PauPs prejudice by Jews of 
Greece and Asia." ^ 

That thou teachest all the Jews ... to for- 
sake Moses, diro<rrourtav, apostasy, from Hoses 
(compare 2 Thess. 2 : 3). They could reeall the 
story of the bitter times '* when the officexB of 
Antiochus Epiphanes tried to compel the people 
of Mod in to forsake the law, and to sacrifice 
upon the idol altar." ^ 



^ Plumptre. 



3 Oloag. 



^ Farrar. 



' Knowling. 



B RendaU. 



« lMaccabeea,2: IS. 
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22 What is it therefore? tbe multitude mart need, cometogether: for ^j^^y ^^ ^^^^^^^^ j^^^ 

that thou art come. 

23 Do therefore this that we say to thee : We have four men 'which have a 
vow on them , 

24 ThS2 take, and "» purify thyself with them, and be at charges TiV* them, ' that 
they may shave te heads : and all Wi know that there u no tSthin the things 
whereof they ha^i^E^n mformed concerning thee^ •"'^o*^**' but liSl thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, * kLVta?** the law. 

/ Cp. ch. 18. 18. m ver. 26. ch. 24. 18. Cp. John 11. 5ft. 



Saying fhat they ought not to dronmeiBo 
their children. This was an entire perversion of 
Paul's teaohing^f as was the statement that he 
taught them not to waUc after the castoms, 
HBfffi, usages prescribed by law, at least so far as 
these were Mosaic, and not ^^ traditions of the 
elders.'* It is easy to see how opposition to some 
of the Pharisaic interpretations of the law of 
Moses, as in the case of Christ himself, could he 
regarded as opposition to the law. The surgeon 
who cuts out a cancer may be thought to be aim- 
ing at the life of his patient. The earthquake 
which shook off the plastering which covered the 
beautiful paintings in the great church of Verona 
may well have seemed to be destroying the 
church. So also when Paul taught that circum- 
cision was not essential to salvation (Gal. 5 : G ; 
6: 15 ; 1 Cor. 7 : 18, 19), his teaching could easily 
be perverted, and the strict Jews felt that he 
was undermining the Jewish commonwealth, and 
striking a blow at the Bible and religion.^ 

22. What iB it therefore 1 What then? What 
shall be done about it ? The multitude must 
needs, wdyrcos, certainly , by all means, mil come 
together. "" It is important to note that verses 
21 , 22 refer to the unconverted alone. The Jew- 
ish Christians were indeed all zealous for the law, 
but the false reports about Paul were circulated 
amongst the unbelieving only. They it was of 
whom Jamra said they would certainly hear of 
Paul's coming. The brethren had already wel- 
comed him with joy, but the events at Corinth 
and Ephesus had embittered the Jews more than 
ever against him." ^ Knowling thinks this sen- 
tence refers to an assembly of the Judaizing 
Christians. Critics are almost equally divided as 
to whether it belongs to the narrative. But in 
any case it was true to fact. 

23. Do therefore this. They propose a plan 
by which Paul could prove by ocular demonstra- 
tion that the slanders were false. 

We have four men, who were of course Chris- 



tian Jews, members of the church in Jerusalem. 
Which have a vow, a temporary Nazirite vow, 
as we learn from the next verse, on them, resting 
upon them as an unfulfilled obligation. 

24. Them take, associate yourself with them, 
and purify thyself with them. It is uncertain 
whether Paul took upon himself the Nazirite vow, 
or whether he only paid the expenses of the four, 
and joined with them in the seven days of the puri- 
fication ceremonies. ** Dr. Hort suggests that 
the apostle may have been himself about to offer 
sacrifices in the temple in connection with some 
previous vow, or that in connection with the 
Gentile offerings which he had brought to Jeru- 
salem and safely delivered (as it would seem) he 
may have proposed to offer a solemn peace-offer* 
ing in the temple." * 

'"It is obvious that St. Panics conduct on his 
last visit to Jerusalem had furnished a precedent 
for the line of action now recommended. He had 
then come as a Nazarite himself, had in that 
character burnt the hair which he had cut off at 
Cenchreae (see note on chap. 18: 18), and had 
offered the accustomed sacrifices. Why should 
he not repeat the process now ? There was, how- 
ever, this difficulty : the minimum period of the 
Nazarite vow was for thirty days, and as St. Paul 
had not taken the vow previous to the advice, 
and probably wished to leave Jerusalem soon 
after the feast was over (chap. 19 : 21), it was out 
of his power to fulfil it now in its completeness. 
Jewish usage, however, made an intermediate 
course feasible. A man might attach himself to 
a Nazarite, or company of Nuutrites, join in the 
final process of purification, which lasted, prob- 
ably, for seven days (Num. 6: 9), shaving his 
head, and offering sacrifices with them. This 
was considered in itself a devout act, eepeoially if 
the newcomer defrayed the cost of the sacrifices. 
Agrippa I., for instance, had in this way gained 
credit with the Jews, as showing his reverence for 
the law." * 



1 In Poe'B Works, ** The Sphinx,'* a desthVhead moth 
crawling on a window-pane seemed like a terrible mon- 
at«r rushing down the mountain aide. Compare the Spec- 
tre of Brocken, which is only the shadow of the spec- 
tator. 



> RendaU. 

* Knowling. Bee Hort*s Judai*tie ChritlianUy, pp. 109, 
110. 

* Pltimptre. Bee Josephoa, Jewish Wars, 2: Ifi, 1; 
A ntiquitieg, 19 : 6, 1« 
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25 ni^t'a. touching,' the Gentiles which luiv^Sved. " we '*'• ''^'^••"W^^fSS^ 

ol«erTeno.uoluhi,U.,«.ve<,nIy ^j^.^^ ^j^^.^ ^^^^^ kcup theillSelveS frOIU tfiiK^SSSSSd tO idds, 

and from blood, and from wiiat is strangled, and from fornication. 
20 Then Paul took the men, and the next day ■• purifymg himself with them 
•"iSS'^ inU) the temple, JJiSS the ""'IfaSiar"' of the days of purification, un- 
tU ""{!.?" '^ offering "'^^ifJi*'*' offered for every one of them. 

27 And when '• the seven days were almost wSSpirtert, *the Jews ^""SS**"* Asia. 
** when tiiey saw him in the temple, stirred up all the ma!SI&e, and laid hands 
on him, 

28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help : This is the man, that ' teacsheth all SS 



n Bee ch. 16. 19, 20, 29. m Ter. 2G. ch. 24. 18. Cp. John 11. 55. 

9 See oh. 13. 50. rch. 24. 18 &26. 21. «trer. 21. 



Gp. Nam. 6. 13. p Cfu 
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** For a we«k, then, St. Paul, if he accepted the 
adyice of Jumes and the presbyters, would have 
to liYe wit)i four paupers in tlie chamber of the 
temple which was set apart for this purpose ; and 
then to pay for Bizt4)en sacrificial animals and 
the accomiMuiying meat-ofPerings ; and to stand 
among thrae Nazarites while the priest took four 
sodden shoulders of rams, imd four unleavened 
cakes out of the four baskets, and four unleavened 
wafers anointed with oil, and put them on the 
hands of the Nazarites, and waved them for a 
wave-offering before the Lord ; and then to look 
on while the men^s heads were beiu}; shaved, and 
while they took their hair to burn it under the 
boiling caldron of the peace-offerings ; and dur- 
ing the remaining ceremonies in the ti'mple." ^ 

That thou thyself walkest orderly, trroixf^s, 
from o'Torxos* « tou\ an ordtrly Sf-ri* s ; hence, to 
go in order^ to direct one^s steps. And keepest. 
Tliis is a participle in the Greek ; and the mean- 
ing of the sentence is ** that thou so directest thy 
course of life as t-o keep the law.^' 

26. As touching the Gentiles ... we have 
written, as described in chapter 15. Tliey would 
have Paul understand that they and the church at 
Jenisalem stood by the result of the Council, and 
endorsed Paulas position in relation to the Gentile 
converts. It was on account of the unbelieving 
Jews, and their attitude to the church and pos- 
sible influence over some of its mem1>ers, that 
the elders wished Paul to carry out their plan. 

26. Then Paul took the men, ... to signify. 
** Elsewhere this verb denotes publication (Luke 
: (iO ; Rom. 9 : 17), and this seems to be its mean- 
ing here. Tie attended in the temple by way of 
giving public notice of the c<in8ummation of the 
vows within seven days. The present participle 
indicat4M a purpose.-' "^ 

Paul entered upon the proposed plan, no doubt 



with reluctance, but in entire acooidbuiee with Ui 
own principle stated in his letter to tlio CoriD- 
thians (1 Cor. 9: 20), and in aoeordMUM with kk 
own action in taking upon himself a tow to be 
fulfilled in Jerusalem (18: 18). ** It wm not at 
all unnatural that he sboiild derirs to eoBrisee 
the Christians at Jerusalem of the faei, Mfpeeially 
when he had come thither with the iihiumb pur- 
pose of conciliating them and wiimiiis their fswr 
for himself and for his Gentile e ou f o rts. He 
would Iiave been very foolish under thoM eiream- 
stances to allow snoh a false imprfsiiin ti?"^^»*^ 
his attitude toward the law to go imeaBtn- 
dicted." ' ** It was a wise and noble net of Chrit' 
tian conciliation,** and its failure does not taaad 
it as unwise or wrong. 

PAUL MOBBED BT THE JEWS ZV THE 
TEMPLE, vers. 27-rlO. 

27. When the seven days, not the whole period 
of the purification, which lasted thirty days,^ bnt 
probably the period of the partnerahip of Psal 
with the four men. 

The Jews which were of Asia. The westers 
province of Asia Minor, of which Epheans was the 
capital. Paul was well known to them, haring 
preached tliree years there, and been a powerful 
opponent. They were full of enmity against him, 
as shown by the mob there, and all the mcne be- 
cause Paul escaped and his cause continned to 
prosper. 

When they saw him in the temple. " In the 
court of the women, where was the aparUnent 
appropriated to the Nazirites. The entrance to 
this court was by the Beautiful Gate.** * And Iftld 
hands on him. Not a legal arrest, for they had no 
authority, but the beginning of the mob violenoe. 

28. The man that teacheth all men, an un- 
intentional as-sertion of the wide influence of Paol. 



1 Farrar, Life of St, Paul, ch. 40. 
sRendalL 



s McOiffert. See Itls whole diacoasion in hia Apottolic 
Age, »0-:U5. 
* Joaephna, Jewiih Wart, 2 : 16w ■ Lawin. 
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everywhere against the people, and 'the law, and 'this place: aadJSS^m 
brought Greeks tUso into the temple, 
and - hath <£Xd ' this holy pkce. 
29 • (For they had KS.S?S: with him 
in the city •TrOphl-mOs Sfi-phB'siftii, 
whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple.) 




AgftlBit tii« ptopl*. the Jnm. And Uw Taw 
«ad tlllB pUo*. Afilipcliuse beoHoeitvaa 
tnaag mfemtaa from hii n^ UAehi^, Caa- 
par«tIieoIuuK«aKMBBt Stephen (6: 13), 

Aad (nitlin. E» not oolj taught, fant tw 
mctoallf pnttrng- hit taachiBg inta pnetiea befim 
theit ej«a. 

Brandt arMki,Qentilw. TlMrliadcalriMn 
one. Trophimiu, and infaned that than ««• 
oUien ; aoothei inabum of tba exagKentua cf 
their chargs*. 

BranKht OrMln alio Isto Um Uanfi*. Ha 
had not duua thii, bnt thay nppaaed !■• >i«4 (iv. 
29). Tho Mmple nfen to tlia ^dbt «anita, Av 
one contd enter the outer Court of the OeBtika. 
Withia tliia was a lerisa of tarraeM, ikiag «m 
abova the other. " A balnatmda tit atone lanoad 
off these more aacred enoloaima. Thim vat ffct 
middle wall of partitioQ alladad to (Bph, S ; 14K 
Thu wu fonr and a half feet hirb, with rbiU 
obeluliB at reKnl^r distanoai, bearing inacriptioH 
in Qreek and Latin that no QantUe n^lit tmttt 
on pain of death,"' aventboD^lievBiekRanla 
citiien.n TheieceDtexnTatiandtftbaPalMliM 
Exploration Sodet; ' have branght tollglitailik 
vitb an inscription, discorerad and dad|>liend \j 
H. Clermont Qannean, wbieh mnat hare fonxd 
part of the low wall jtut mentiaaad : "NoxAXor 



m of tba tampla <u beiei 



Tliia, arcordiogly, wai 

Jens of Aaia ware now seekiDK li 

Paul and on his friends.* Aad I 

thii hoi; plftM. B; brining Qnehs, t. 

clrcnnicised Gentiles, into the Holynaoe, i. <., 

beyond the middle wall of partitkni. 

29. ForthajbftdiMBbafonwithUsIathi 
<dt7 Trophlmns an XphMduu Trophimna wu 



■ JOHphiu, JnrM Wan, 0:3,*. 

• Arpori for 18T1, p. 132. Bee, nlB, KdnbelB'i 
I' and III .Irrrlm : SclilirR'i.rrw<iAAip(t,DI'.l 
. p. 74 ; DH. 2, toI. i. p. SGG. 
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30 And all the city was moved, and the people ran together : and they 
laidhSidon Paul, and "'di'^ him out of the temple : and »tmighYwfy the doors were 
shut. 

31 And "^ as they w/re^SSSSig to kill him, tidings came SIl\o the chief captain of 
* the band, that all Jerusalem was in SiSSKn! 



10 ch. 26. 21. Cp. 2 Kin. 11. 15. % Bee ch. 10. 1. 



one of tbe little band which accompanied Paul 
from Philippi in Macedonia to Jerusalem. Being: 
an EpbesiaUf he would be well known by sight to 
many of the Jews from Asia. Whom tiiey sup- 
posed. Contrary to fact. 
80. And aU the city was moved, in commo- 



tion. There was a tumnltnons concourse of peo- 
ple. 

They took Paul, i'KiKoi^6ikiVQSy laid violent 
hands upon him. And drew, dragged, him out of 
the temple, i. e.y the inner Court of the Women. 

Forthwith the doors were shut. This was 
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OEIN GAM AJTPN %M^ 



FACsiMn.B OF Ganx iNSOBimoH oh omb or trb Obxlisks, which stood round the Temple in the 

time of our Lord and his Apoetles. 



obviously the act of the Levite gate-keepers. 
The doors were those of the Gate Beautiful, be- 
tween the Court of the Women and the Court of 
the Gentiles. They were of Corinthian brass, 60 
feet high, and it took 20 men to shut them.^ The 
obvious reason why the doors were shut was, (1) 
to guard against the spaces of the temple being 
stained by the shedding of blood,^ and (2) as it 
was already supposed that the inner court had 
been polluted by the entrance of a Gentile, to pre- 
vent its further pollution.^ (3) The holy places 
must be guarded against the rash of the excited 
mob. 

31. And as they went about to kiU him. 
They were already beating him (ver. 32), and 



would have soon put an end to his life. Tidings 
came unto the chief captain, x^^^X^f* chiliarch, 
or commander of a thousand men. His name was 
Chiudius Lysias (23 : 26). Of the hand, artlpriv, 
a Roman cohort^ the tenth part of a legion, or 
about 600 men. It is equivalent to our regi- 
ment. This cohort formed the garrison of Castle 
Antonia, at the northwest comer of the temple 
area, so bnilt as to overlook the temple and its 
courts. *^ Herod the Great rebnilt the castle 
with considerable splendor, and named it *' An- 
tonia* after the Triumvir Mark Antony. This 
fortress communicated with the temple cloisters 
by means of two flights of steps. It stood on 
lower gronnd than the platform of the house, but 



^ Lewhi. 



* De Wette, Meyer. 



* Leoblar. 
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'took soldiers and centurions, and ran down ^S them : and 
they, when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, ""' left on beatjng " 
Paul 

33 Then the chief captain came near, and um'SSm «■ him, and commanded & 
* to he bound " with two chains ; and ''i^SlS' who he was, and what he had 
done. 

34 And ^some ^Smhi one thing, some another, among the ™,^|^- find when 
he could not know the certainty for the !^w; he commanded him to be SS£ 
into ' the castle. 

IT Cp. dL 23. Z7. lEh. a). 23. Gp.TR, 11. aab. I2.B. Cp. ofa. 22. 2S A 2G. » A 28. 20 A Kpli. 6. a> A 2 TIb. 



tt WIS ruaed to iDoh a height that at least one of 
iU torn torrata eammanded a view of what waa 
going m in the oonrta within. The ordinar; 



38. Bound with two "'■■'t Ooe from «adi 
of his anna to a aoldier on each aide of him (coo- 
pare chap. 12 : G). This ucnted the pnaoner, jn 
left bira free to walk away witli his ffnarda who 
the detachment waa manhed off. The propheej 
of Agabus was here fulfilled (chap. 21 : 11). The 
because, aa Joaepfana state*, 
Boldier carried with him > ehaia 




Bomao garnion was probably increased at the 
times of the great Jewish festivals, ancfa a* PenCe- 
Ooet, as in these troubled snd excitinf* periods, 
when the people were full of religious fanaticism, 
an ootbresk among the pilgrims gathered toRether 
■ ■■■ — ■■■■ rch. ■ ■ 



Old Ei«liih 
>r "asked." Inqnired of the bystanders. 

84. Some eried ona thing, lom* aaotlwr. 

s in the not at Ephesus (19; 32), moat did not 
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85 And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of the 
soldiers for the violence of the SfJwd': 

36 For the multitude of the people followed after, crying* out, ** Away with 
him. 

37 And as Paul was aboat to be brov«bt into the castle, he £ui imto the chief 
captain. May I gay ■SSrthing unto thee ? aS?£> said, SiSS thou 1^ Greek? 

38 Art th"J?iS??»2?{he *E-feyp'tian, which before these days tSS^p'&'ffiSffon and 
^"f^ out -^ into the wilderness the four thousand men '^I^a^^S?'^ 

39 But Paul said, 'I am a "»»n«*'^*««» Jew, of Tar'stis^ «"*'•' in QI-VL'^VSl, a 
citizen of no mean city : and I beseech thee, gi?^ iSlre to speak unto the 
people. 

40 And when he had given him "iS!}S^* Paul, t£Smg on the stairs, *"** * beckoned 
with the hand unto the people'; iJi when there was made a great silence, he 
spake unto iiim in ' the Hebrew liSgSJSi, saying. 



dch.22.22. Op. Luke 23. 18 & John 19. IS. « Cp. ch. 6. 36. /Matt. 24. 28. ^ ch. 9. 11 & 22. 8. 
ch. 12. 17. i ch. 22. 2 A 26. 14. 



ASee 



know just what Paul had done. Carried into 
the castle of Antonia. 

86. And when he came upon the stairs. One 
of the two flights of stairs which led from the 
Court of the Qentiles to the top of the cloisters 
adjoining the castle of Antonia, one connected 
with the northern, and the other with the west- 
em cloister. He was borne of the soldiers. 
** No sooner had he got on the stairs which led up 
to the top of the cloister, and so into the fortress, 
than the mob, afraid that they were going to be 
baulked of their Tengeance, made another rush 
at him, with yells of * Kill him I kill him I ' and 
Paul, unable in his fettered condition to steady 
himself, was carried off his legs, and hurried 
along in the arms of the surrounding soldiers.'* ^ 

36. Away with him. The same cry which 
echoed before this same tower of Antonia against 
Paura Lord (John 19 : 15). 

37. Paul . . . said (in Greek, which the chief 
captain would understand, but not Hebrew), 
May I speak unto thee! Canst thou speak 
C^eek ? In surprise that he was not the ignorant 
bri^nd he supposed. 

38. Art not thoa that Egyptian. The ''Egyp- 
tian, '^ whom the chief captain took St. Paul to be, 
is mentioned by Josephus. A short time before 
this, he had gathered a large body of discontented 
Jews on Mt. Olivet, whom he had deluded into 
the belief that he was the Messiah, declaring that 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his 
word. Felix marched out against the insurgents 
and dispersed them, but the Egsrptian escaped. 
Among his followers were 4000 of the Sicarii^ 
a numerous band of brigands. Josephus says, 
" There sprang up in Jerusalem another descrip- 



tion of robbers called Sikars^ who, under the 
broad light of day, and in the yery heart of the 
city, assassinated men; chiefly at the festivals, 
however, when, mixing among the crowd, with 
daggers concealed under their cloaks, they stabbed 
those with whom they were at variance. When 
they fell, the murderers joined in the general 
expressions of indignation, and by this plausible 
proceeding remained undetected."^ The words 
of Lysias, *'men that are murderers," are, lit- 
erally, men qf the Sicarii, alluding to a well- 
known and recent event. The name *' Sicarii " 
(assassins) was derived from «tca, a dagger. Into 
the wilderness. Between Egypt and Palestine. 
Four thousand men. Josephus says that this 
£^gyptian prophet had led out 90,000 men. Tliis 
was the whole number of his followers, and in- 
cluded the 4000 that were murderers, ffUMpiuv^ 
the well-known Sicarii^ or OMOMifM, not simply 
murderers. There seems to be some contradic- 
tion between the two accounts of Josephus, but 
Hackett shows how they may easily be recon- 
ciled. 

39. I am a . . . Jew of Tarsus. '* Paul refers 
to his city Tarsus with just pride ; for it was not 
only the capital of Cilicia and a free city, but its 
schools of literature and philosophy ranked next 
to those of Athens and Alexandria amidst Greek 
universities." ' 

No mean city, not iuHifiov, from o^fia, a mark 
or token ; hence, without a mark such as coined 
gold or silver has to distinguish its class and 
worth. Tarsus was not an undistinguithtd^ tm- 
noted city. It was like coined gold of which 
every one could see the value. 

40. Paul stood on the stairs, overlooking Uie 



^ fWnmr. 



I See Josephus, AnHqtMkt^ 20: 8, 6; JewUh Wart, 2 : IS, 6. 
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great court of the Gentses, and protected by the 
Roman guard. And beckoned with the hand. 
The object of Paul in beckoning with his hand 
was to obtain silence. ^^See that man who has 
to address a crowd, and who wishes for silence. 
He does not begin to bawl out, Silence ! that 
would be an a£Pront to them ; he lifts up his hand 
to its extreme height, and begins to beckon with 
it, t. e., to move it backward and forward ; and 
then the people say to each other, t. e., be silent. 



be silent." 1 Spake in the Hebrew tong 
** The gesture by which Paul appealed for a hf 
ing had a considerable effect in stilling the outc 
but his use of the Hebrew language bad m< 
for though Greek was commonly q>oken i 
understood in Jerusalem, the national party eli 
to Hebrew as the language of a genuioe Israel 
By Hebrew is meant the later dialect, often cal 
Aramaic, which had superseded the Bibl 
Hebrew as the current language of Palestine.' 



^ Boberts, in his Oriental JUuttraiiont. 



s RendalL See, also, BehUrer** Jewish Peopie, Dh 
YOL L pp. 47, 48. 



CHAPTER 22. 

PAUL'S ADDRESS FROM THE CASTLE STAmS, AND ITS RECEPTION. 



Paul's Speech to the 

Multitude in the 

Temple Coubts, vers. 1-21. 



Ths Sequel, yers. 22-30. 



' The conciliatory address. 

His strict training as a Jew. 

His zeal for the Jewish religion. 

The story of his conversion. 

His visit to Jerusalem. 

His vision in the temple. 
. His commission to the Gentiles. 

' The mob interrupt his speech. 

Paul taken into the castle. 

Ordered to be scourged. 

Paul pleads his Roman citizenship. 
. Awaits a regular trial. 



TnoB. A. D. 57 or 58 
at Penteoost. 



1 ""'^i^^iiT' and fathers, hear ye JiS defence (JKfSSJ'-nX unto you. 

2 * (And when they heard that he spake ulSo^\lS:ll?.^'Se^u'?fiS?12^^ they ^ 1 
more '^Xu and he saith,) 

ich. 7. 2. *ThiB verseianotaparentheaiBintheR. y. itch. 21. 40. 




PAUL'S SPEECH FROM THE CASTLE STAIRS, 

vers. 1-21. 

1. Men, brethren, and fathers. Paul opens 
his address to the crowd in the temple court with 
the same kindly and conciliatory words as those 
used by Stephen twenty years before in speaking 
in his own defence to the Sanhedrim, when Paul 
himself was present. Men, &ylip€s, expresses the 
rights and dignity of men. Brethren, fellow 
Jews. Fathers, indicates that some of the more 
prominent men of Jerusalem were present. 

Hear ye my defence. '' Though the subject- 
matter of this speech has been related before, it 
assumes here a fresh interest from the manner in 
which it is adapted to the occasion and to the 
The apostle is suspected of disaffection 



to the law. In order to refute this charge, 
addresses them in Hebrew ; he dwella on 
Jewish education, and on his early zeal for 
law ; he shows how at his converrioa he ' 
guided by Ananias, a man devout aooording 
the law, and of good report among the Jewi 
Damascus, and how he subsequently worshipi 
in the temple at Jerusalem. So far they lii 
to him ; but he no sooner touches on the pron 
gation of the gospel among the heathen (ver. 
than he is interrupted, and his fate would pi 
ably have been the same as Stephen^a, had he 
been under the protection of the Roman ''*^pt^Ti 
2. In the Hebrew tongue. The Aramaie, 
common language then used by the Jews. 1 
was a proof of his Jewish incUnatioiia, 



Humphrey. 
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3 I 'am ▼erUyam*n«A.cA«m ^ j^^^ ^^^ '^^ TaiSUS' ""i¥*" CMI'^I^, JS blOUght 

up in this city, "• at the feet of » Ga-m5'U-61, '!SiS?fi' *> according to the »SSt? 
manner of ^ the law of ow fathers, ^JteffS* zealous ^^for^** God, reren as ye all are 
this day*: 

4 And * I persecuted 'this \?Sy "unto the death, binding and -delivering into 
prisons both men and women. 

5 As also *' the high priest doth bear me witness, and all •^ the estate of the 
elders : from whom also I received letters imto ' the brethren, and joiItSyed to 
Da-mSs'ctis, to bring them also which were there ^""'^ unto J6-r(i'sa-16m' mbonda, 
for to be punished. 

6 And * it ciinie to pass, that, as I made my journey, and '^u^w™* nigh unto 
Damascus, about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great light round 
about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? 

8 And I answered. Who art thou. Lord ? And he said unto me, I am • Jesus 
of Naz'a-r6th, whom thou persecutest. 

9 And - they that were with me b«heTd mdeed the light, '^^^'^<*' but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me. 

I ch. 9. 11 & 21. 39. Rom. 11. 1. 2 Cor. 11. 22. Phil. 3. 5. m Deut. 33. 3. 2 Kin. 4. 38. Cp. Luke 10. 39. 

n ch. 6. 31. ch. 26. 6. /> 2 Mace. 6. 1. q Cp. John IG. 2 & Pliil. 3. 6. See ch. 21. 20. r Bom. 10. 2. 

9 ver. 19. See ch. 8. 3. / Cp. ch. 6. 20. See ch. 9. 2. u ch. 2C. 10. Gp. ver. 20 & ch. 8. 1. v ch. 9. 1. 

tr Luke 22. 66 (Gk.). 1 Tim. 4. 14 (Ok.). z ch. 28. 21. y For Ters. 6-11, see ch. 9. 3-8 <& 26. 12-18. z ch. 26. 9. 
a Cp. Dan. 10. 7. See ch. 9. 7. 



spoke in a language that the chief captain could 
not, probably, understand, instead of in Greek, 
the lang^uage of the Oentiles. 

3. I am ... a Jew, and though bom in Tar- 
sus, was yet brought up in this dty, from early 
boyhood, not later than when thirteen years old, 
possibly when eleven. 

At the feet of Gamaliel, that is, as a student 
under him. "" The most usual position of teacher 
and pupils at the time of St. Paul was that both 
should sit, the former on a higher level than the 
latter." ^ *' According to later Talmudic tradi- 
tion the sitting on the ground was not custom- 
ary until after the death of Qamaliel I. But 
even if the later tradition was true, the scholar 
standing would still be at the feet of his teacher 
on his raised seat." ^ 

Gamaliel, the famous teacher of the law, hon- 
ored by all the people. See on 5 : 34. According 
to the perfect manner, Karh, iucplfituufy to the 
minutest pointy of the law. A fuller account of 
his Jewish birth and training is given in Philip- 
pians 3 : 5, (i. He was one of the strictest Phari- 
sees, who prided themselves on the observance of 
the law, as did those present before him. ** He 



was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and his language 
shows how learned he was in all that concerned 
his own people. He makes frequent allusions to 
Jewish customs, laws, and festivals, and reckons 
his time by the Jewish calendar."^ Of the fa- 
thers. This phrase ** would appeal to the hearts 
of the people who loved the Thorah as the chief 
good, but St. Chrys<jstom*s words are also to be 
remembered : *' All tliis seems indeed to be spoken 
on their side, but in fact it told against them, 
since he, knowing the law, forsook it.^ " ' 

4. Persecuted this way, with a capital W. 
The Way referred to the Christian religion, as 
the Way to Qod and heaven and holiness (John 
14 : 0). Unto the death. He went so far as to 
bring some of the disciples to death (ver. 20 ; 9 : 1 ; 
26 : 10), and intended to bring more. 

6. As also the high priest, at the time when 
the commission was given. He, though deposed 
from office, may still have been living. And the 
high priest at the time Paul was speaking, 
Ananias (23 : 2), may have been a member of the 
Sanhedrim at the time the commission was given. 
Moreover the letters Paul carried to Damascus 
were official documents, to the record of which 



1 Cambridge Bible, 

* Lightfoot, Harm ffebraiemyOn Loke 2: 46. Com- 
pare, also, Bchiirer, Jewith People^ Div. 2, voL L pw 326, 



and Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ pp. 14, 15, 
2ded. 
* Knowllng. ObzyBostom** Homilies^ 47. 
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22 : 10-17. 



10 And I said, * What shall I do. Lord ? And the Lord said unto me. Arise, 
and go into Damascus ; and there it shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. 

11 And when I could not see for the glory of that light, being led by the 
hand of them that were with me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And ''one An-a-nl'fts, a devout man ** according to the law, ^I%f S^iJ* 
of by all the Jews ^Ri? dwelt i^A: 

13 Came^imto me, and tuSS^'^me said unto me. Brother Saul, receive thy 
sight. And i;\irat^?r'y hour Hooked up °oT hun. . * 

14 And he said, * The God of our fathers • hath apJSffSd thee *«*»"«>«-»«"« 
know his will, and kto see tu^ iSihSSiui One, and - '^^"t?"* hear *? voice fcSL ha 
mouth. 

15 For " thou shalt be ^i* witness for wm unto all men of what ** thou hast seen 
and heard. 

16 And now why tarriest thou ? ''arise, and be baptized, and « wash away thy 
sms, '^caUing on *j!S name. o'^*«^"*- 

17 And it came to pass, that, 'when I ""SM^SSSS" to Jerusalem, "SS while *I 
prayed in the temple, I fSf'iu) "a trance; 



ft 8«e oh. 16. 30. e ch. 9. 10. <f ch. 24. 14. « ch. 10. 22. /ch. 9. 17. ^ch.9. 1& A8mc]i.3.13L 

i oh. 9. 15 & 26. 16. j Cp. Rom. 2. 18 & 12. 2 St Eph. 1. 9 & Gol. 1. 9, al. k Ter. 18. ch. 9. 17 ft 26. 16. 1 Cor. 
9. 1 & 15. 8. Gp. Tor. 16. I Bee ch. 3. 14. m Cp. Oal. 1. 12. n oh. 23. 11. o Tvr. 14. ch. 4. 20. p rh. 
9. 18. q 1 Cor. 6. 11. Heb. 10. 22. Cp. Pb. 51. 2. See ch. 2. 38. r See ch. 9. 14. « ch. 9. 26 ft 26. 20. Cp. 
Oal. 1. 18, 19 (?). t ch. 3. 1. Luke 18. 10. u ch. 10. 10 ft 11. 6. Cp. 2 Cor. 12. 1-4. 



the present high priest would have access. Hence 
the present tense, doth bear me witness. 

To bring them which were there. ' ' The Greek 
text here indicates that the Christians whom it 
was proposed to bring bound to Jerusalem were 
refugees, not citizens of Damascus. This exphtins 
one of the harshest features of the mission. The 
synagogues were probably urged to deal with 
citizens, but refugees only were to be handed 
oyer. The language of 26 : 11, * I persecuted 
them unto strange cities,* corresponds with this 



view. 



"1 



Vers. ()-ir». See on : 3-18. 

13. Beceive thy sight *' gives an imperfect 
impression of the language used. Ananias really 
summoned Saul to an act of faith, lock up^ which 
contained an implicit promise that he should re- 
cover his sight, but demanded a preliminary eCFort 
of faith on his own part." * 

14. The God of our fathers. Another concilia- 
tory expression. 

That thou shooldest know his will, through 
being ** filled with the Holy Ghost " (9: 17), who 
revealed it to him ; through visions ; through 
providential guidance, and through the revelation 
of Jesus himself. Paul did more than any of the 
apostles to guide Christian thought and unfold 



Christian truths ; he wrote more epistles than all 
the others together. Eph. 1 : 1-11 is a ooauDeot 
on this clause. 

To see that Just One. That is, Jesus, who hai 
as we here learn, appeared to Paul in the briclit 
light three days before. Paul lays great stm 
on his having seen Christ (Acts 9 : 17, 27 ; 1 Cor. 
9:1; 15': 8). That sight of Jesus was a peipetsil 
blessing and power to him.' 

16. Thou shalt bo his witness, a mission id«- 
tical with that assigned to the twelve (1 : 8). 

Thou hast seen and heard. Paul, like the 
others, based his teaching on facts of knowledgv 
and experience. *^ For by revelation the AposUe 
was made aware of the whole scope of Christias 
truth, and of those doctrines which Christ in In 
life on earth had communicated to the Twelve.**' 

16. Be baptised, publicly confess yonr faith b 
Jesus. *' Baptism represents the new or spiritoal 
birth, by which the subject of it enters on a life 
of trust in Christ and peace with God.'* ^ 

And wash away thy sins. Do that thioogh 
which your sins are washed away. The foigive- 
ness of sins, the cleansing from sin, come from 
God on condition of the faith and repentanee of 
which baptism is the symboL 

Calling on the name of the Lord, prayiic ^ 



> Rendall. 

s 8ae the hymn, ** We would see Jesus." 



• Cambridge Bible. 
« Hackett 
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18 And saw him sajring unto. me, *'Make haste, and get thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem : lJSum they will not receive of tifee testimony concerning me. 

19 And I said. Lord, they tiMmwiYefl know that **'I imprisoned and 'beat in 
every synagogue them that believed on thee : 

20 And when the blood of stipSSriSf witHS was shed, * I also was standing by, 
and -consenting, ""*^ **^^*^' and ' kiSlig the S^menU of them that slew him. 

21 And he said imto me. Depart: for I will send thee forth ^ far hence unto the 
Gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience unto this word'; and (hSJ lifted up their JSlS?* 
and said, *^ Away with such a /SuSw from the earth : for ** it is not fit that he 
should live. 



V Cp. ch. 9. 29. to rer. 4. 
Gp. ch. 26. 10. Bee Rom. 1. 32. 



X ch. 26. 11. Bee Mfttt 10. 17. y Cp. Rev. 2. 13. s ch. 7. 68. a oh. 8. 1. 
ft Bee ch. 2. 39 & 9. 15. e Bee ch. 21. 36. d ch. 25. 24. 



him, going to him for all you need, trusting him, 
giving yourself up to him as his servant. 

17. When I was come again to Jerasalem, 
after three years^ ahsenoe (QaX. 1 : 18). 

WhUe I prayed in the temple. Showing that 
he still honored the temple as the house of God. 
** It has heen also suggested, as a reason for lus 
earnest prayer to Qod in the temple, that he 
hoped hy a lengthened work in Jerusalem in some 
way to make amends for his former cruel injuries 
done in that city . ' ' ^ I was in a trance, Uvritrt t, 
of which the English *' ecstasy " is a transcript, 
from ex, out of^ and fcmi/ut, to place^ or put ; hence, 
the being put out of one^s normal condition; the be- 
ing transported, as it were, out qf one^s se(f, into 
the region of divine things. See on 10 : 10. 

18. And saw him, Jesus. Get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem. '' Paul relates this vision to 
show that his own inclination and prayer had heen 
that he might preach the gospei to his own people, 
hut that it was hy the imperative command of the 
L<ord himself that he went to the Gentiles.'*^ 
They win not receive thy testimonj. The Jews 
were at this very hour fulfilling that prophecy. 

19. And I said, Lord, they know. The Greek 
is emphatic, ** They themselves know." ** Paul 
seems, as it were, to plead with his Lord that men 
cannot but receive testimony from one who had 
previously been an enemy of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
the words, too, are directed to lus hearers, so that 
they may impress them with the strength of the 
testimony thus given by one who had imprisoned 
the Christians." ' 

I imprisoned . . . them that believed on thee. 
Paul speaks of his well-known persecutions of 
Christians either (1) as an argument why he should 
remain, so that he might undo the evil he had 
done, or (2) as expressing his recognition that the 
command to depart was wise and neoenary. 



20. Of thy martyr Stephen, fidprvpos, of which 
our word ** martyr" is a transcript; allied to 
the Latin memor. It means a witness, **one who 
avers what he has seen, or heard, or knows." 
Hence, one who bears witness to the truth by 
djdng for it. Compare Rev. 2 : 13 ; 17: 6. The 
word was in its transition state, from ** witness " 
to ** martyr," because so many of the earliest 
witnesses were sealing their testimony by their 
blood. 

*^At Lyons, A. d. 177, those who had been 
scourged and branded, and once and again ex- 
posed to wild beasts, rebuked those who called 
them martyrs, appropriating that designation to 
Christ, Rev. 1 : 5 ; 3 : 14, and to those to whose 
testimony he had set his seal in their passage 
out of this life; but speaking of themselves as 
mean and lowly confessors." * 

21. I will send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles. Showing that his missionary work among 
the Gentiles, which was familiar to all, was in ac- 
cordance with a divine commission. 

THE MOB CLAMOS FOS PAUL'S DEATH. 

vers. 22-24. 

22. Gave him audience unto this word, not 
the word '* Gentiles," but his statement that God 
had commanded him to go on his mission to the 
Gentiles. ** Could it be true that the long-ex- 
pected Messiah, in their own proud house in 
Jerusalem, spoke to this man, and conunanded 
him to devote himself solely to the uncircumcised 
Gentiles ? Was not such an assertion of itself 
rank blasphemy ?"i It was for such teaching 
that Jesus was mobbed at Nazareth (Luke 4 : 28, 
29). *' They could not bear the thought of uncir- 
cumcised heathen being made equal to the sons of 
Abraham." ** This word fell like a spark on the 
inflammable mass of their fanaticism."^ Their 



1 Schaff. 
a Alfoid. 
* SnowUnf . 



* Speaker** Commentary. Bee Bnsebiaa' Chunk 
tary, 5 : 2. Booth's JMi^uiv Saerm^ 1 : 92l(k 
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23 And aa tliey cried out. and lESS. ofE ,^^^1?^. and *^S» dust into th< 

24 Tlie cliief captain commanded liim to be brout^ht into ' the castle, 
that lie should be ^examined by scour^g^ that be might know tt!^<SaVii 
t^iSSiniii against him. 

25 And „"n they t!u"uRi him up with (be thongs, Panl said unto the ur 
that stood by. Is it lawful for you to scourge ' a man that is a lionit 
uncondemn ed ? 

ech.JI. 34*23. 10. /tut. M. ^cIlICST. 



indiKTiation and rage, bitb 

forth like the fire* uf a pent-up volcano. 

23. And CMt off thtir clothn. Thii " meuu 
not diruvini/ iiff" ifitir giirnirnln 09 A preparation for 




■toning Pan), — for lie was now in the custody uf 
the Konian captain, — but tkrawimj them up, tosa- 
injc tb«ni Hbout nit a, niaTiifeHtution and an effect 
of thfir uncontrollable race." ' 

Threw duit into tho air. An eiprewion of 
violent, unoontrollablo piiaaion. hu if they ningt 
throw something at him. " Then began one of 
the mcwt odiuuB and despicable Hpectaeles which 
the wiirtd can vitneivt. the spectacle of on Oiienlnl 
nioli, hideoiu villi impotent rage, howling, yell- 
ing, cursine, Riianhing their teeth, fliu^ne abcitit 
their artnn, waving and tnssinK their blue and red 
robes, castingdnst into the air by handfnls, with 
all the furious ReHticnlutiona of on uneontrolled 
fanaticism." ' " This mode of demonBtrating 
their feelings was suited, also, to inflame the 
populace still more, and to impress the tribune 
with the necessity of conceding something to tlicir 
demands." ' 

Sir John Chardin, writing coneemiiig the peas- 
ants of Per«ia.» tells lis "that they rarry their 
complaintH agujnat their governors by companies. 



reral htuidrHla, and somtt 
thoDsand ; they repair to that gate of t 
near to which their prinoe b moat lik< 
where they begin to make tlto most bor 
tearing' their Rsrmenta and throwingdot 

king, npon hsaring^ these crie«, Hndi to 1 
OGcaoioti of them." 

24. nie chief cftptain. "Lysias. ■ 
Greek had not ouderstuod one word of I 
diess ID Hebrew, could only conclnde 1 
fury of the people that PudI. if Dot the I 
must at least he some notable malei 
" Where there wsa so much amoke then 
Bomefire." 

Slioiild b« ezaminel by mcwutp^. 
vrilh icourgti, Such vas the practice of 
fur extracting the trath. The victim wi 
torture, to cumpelhim to confer his erioM 
mildest farm of this mode of examinatioi 
scourging. A wooden poK was erected ii 
ing position, and the feet aoj hands wi 
fast to it with thongs, and blows applied 




scoui^ or whip, formed of three lashes oi 
made of leather or small cords, to whicl 
times iron points or sharp-oomered pieoeai 
were fastened. Lysias. not caring to see 

ture applied, retired apart."* 



iatmiaeEaHlmditi. 



22 : 26-29. 
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30d 



26 AS^'^hen the centurion heard '{^'' he went totKci?ir«p'21"ia'Sw^ saying, 
'"^wSStlrt*"'' thou aboStt?io ? for this man is a Roman. 

27 YSS the chief captain came, and said unto him. Tell me, art thou a Ro- 
man? A^^^ue said. Yea. 

28 And the chief captiiin answered. With a great sum obtained I this SSSS^SSij^. 
And Paul said, But I minS)&n bom. 

Oft Thenrtralghtway they departed from him which should haye examined V,;^ . on/1 f Via nVii^f />o-nfoin 
^u They then which were aboat* to examine him straightway departed from mm . aUU tUe Cmei Capuam 

also 'was afraid, ^^JffiS he knew that he was a Roman, and because *he had 
bound him. 

A rer. 24. ich. 16.38. / Cp. ch. 23. 27. ifc ch. 21. 33. 



PAUL SAVED FROM SGOUBGIKG BT HIS 
SOMAN CITIZEKSHIP, yen. 25-30. 

25. They bound him, irpo^rcivoy, they stretched 
him forward^ alluding: to the position of the victim 
for the scourging. ** The preparation for scourg- 
ing is here graphically presented : the victim was 
kdd upon a poet, his hands stretched out above 
his head, and wrists and ankles securely fas- 
tened." 1 

With thongs. Either the thongs with which he 
was bound, or for the thongs, the scourges with 
which he was beaten. 

Is it lawful for yon to scourge a man that 
is a BomanT The tribune, in ordering Paul to 
be immediately scourged, acted contrary to the 
Romad law, which enjoined that no ezamimition 
should commence with scourging. '* Augus- 
tus decreed that it must not be begun by tor- 
tus." a 

** How often," says Cicero, **has this exclama- 
tion, I am a Roman citizen^ brought aid and 
safety even among barbarians in the remotest 
parts of the earth ! " 

26. When the centurion heard. *' The magic 
of the Roman law produced its effect in a mo- 
ment," and the centurion went immediately to 
the chief captain for instructions. 

28. The chief captain answered, as if he could 
hardly believe that a Jew like Paul, assaulted by 
his own countrymen, possessed this prized gift. 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom, 
this citizenship. Originally very expensive, in 
later times the Roman citizenship could be pur- 
chased for a trifle. ** Dio Cassins, Ix. 17, tells us 
how Messalina the wife of Claudius and the freed- 
men sold the Roman citizenship, and how at one 



time it might be purchased for one or two cracked 
drinking-cnps." ^ ** Mr. Page compares the mak- 
ing of baronets by James I. as a means of filling 
the exchequer." 

And Paul said, But I was free bom, bom a 
Roman citizen ; not merely as a citizen of Tarsus, 
which was not a colony^ but only a free city^ birth 
in which did not confer Roman citizenship. His 
father or a near ancestor had probably received 
the honor for some service to the state ; though 
possibly by purchase, for Ramsay argues shrewdly 
that Paul's fanuly must have possessed some 
wealth.^ 

29. The chief captain also was afraid. '' It 
was a grave crime, as Claudius Lysias well knew, 
to scourge a Roman citizen ; so at once he stayed 
the proceedings pending further inquiries, which 
he conducted in person. The claim of Roman 
citizenship was instantly allowed. There was 
no fear of imposture in such a case : the asser^ 
tion, if false, was punishable with death. * Clau- 
dius prohibited strangers from assuming Romui 
names, especially those which belonged to fami- 
lies. Those who falsely pretended to the free- 
dom of Rome he beheaded on the Esquiline.'^ 
There is no doubt Paul had papers and abun- 
dant references in the city by which he was ready 
to have made good his claim to the citizen- 
ship."* 

And because he had bound him. " The chief 
captain had laid himself open to a serious charge 
by so far siding with a Jewish mob as to bind a 
Roman citizen without valid charge. This ex- 
plains his extreme care for the prisoner's safety, 
and his subsequent pretence that he had inter- 
fered for his rescue as a citizen." ^ 



1 RendaU. 

* The Digfjla, Book XLVm. title 18, osput 1 ; one 
part of the great collection of authorities on Roman Civil 
Law, Corpus Juru Civilise made between 627 and 
665 a. d. 

* Knowling. See Cicero, Ad FamUiarei^ 12 : 36. 

« On Roman citisenship, aee Haatings' Bib. Die,, '* Citi- 
lenahip ; " SchUrer*s Jewish People, DIt. 2, vol. 11. pp. 
277,278. 

When Bliylock invokes the law of Vsoioe to wreak a 



cruel vengeance on hia foe, in vain Baaaanio Implores Uia 
fair young judge to wrest the law : — 

" To do a great right do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of hi« wiU.*' 
Portia replies : — 

" It must not be ; there Is no power in Venlee 
Can alter a decree established.** 

* Baetonina, Ctaudius, 25. 

• Sobaff. 
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23: 



30 H?t"on the morrow/ ^^^eSfriTto'^fiK;'"'*'^ the certainty, wherefore he v 
accused of the Jews, he loosed him, ''®*" *** **™*^ and commanded the chief pries 
and all ^{jS^' council to coiSei^iher, and brought Paul down, and set him befc 
them. 



I ver. 21. ch. 23. 28. 



80. Because he would have known the cer- 
tainty. He must do sometkiug: with the prisoner, 
aiid lie must know what he had done, before he 
could decide what coarse to take with him. As 
it was purely a religious question, the Sanhedrim 
must be consulted, as the hif^hest authority. He 
loosed him from hie bands. The last clause of 
Terse 2i) seems to imply that the chief captain 
had already released him. But the bonds there 
spoken of i-eferred to those with which he was 
bound to the post for scourging:. This release 
was from the confinement in prison over night, 
with only such bonds as were needful to retain 
him in safety. *' From his bands *^ is omitted in 
several important manuscripts. 

Commanded the chief priests and aU their 
councU, the whole Sanhedrim, to appear, to as- 
semble in their usual place of meeting. ** The 



Sanhedrim formerly assembled in a xoom aH 
the Hall of Gazzith, dtoated within the §•• 
spaces of the temple ; bat, acoording^ to the 1 
mad, they remoyed from it forty years bef 
the destruction of Jemsalem, mud assembM 
a chamber situated in the upper city, near 
foot of the bridge leading across the mvine b 
the western court of the temple (Lewin, Bin 
This remoTal was doabUees caused by the 1 
mans, as they would thus hare the Saahedi 
more completely under control. Had the Ssb 
drim continued to meet within the temj^ 
assemblies could not haye been directly inl 
fered with, as no Roman oould pass the asc 
limits on pain of death. This accounts for Lji 
being able to lead his soldiers into the pbo 
meeting.'' ^ Brought Paid down, from the C 
tie Antonia to the Sanhedrim. haU. 



01<Mg. 



CHAPTER 23. 

PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. THE PLOT. PAUL SENT TO C^SAREA. 

(THE BEGINNINO OF THE STRANGE SERIES OF PROVmENCES BT WHICH PAIIL WAS BROUG 

TO ROME.) 



Paul brouoht before the 
Sanhedrim, vers. 1-10. 



PauFs opening remarks. 
Interruption by the high priest. 
Paul expresses his indignation. 
Begs pardon for unintentional disrespect. 
Makes use of a division of opinion. 
^ Returned to Castle Antonia. 



A Vision of Cheer from the Lord, 
ver. 11. 

The Conspiracy against Paul, vers. 

12-15. 

The Plot revealed to Claudius Ltsias 
BY Paul's Nephew, vers. 1(>-21. 

Paul sent from Jerusalem to Casarea 
BY NiOHT, vers. 22-35. 



Jerusalem. 



TiMB. 

May, A. D. 57 or 58. 



1 And Paul, lo'JKMSSJ.TjI'Sn the council, said, ^''"S^^""' " I have lived &! 

(roort conwlem-e before Cod „_f*i fUiu Aqtt 
Ood in all ifood conwience Until tlllS Qay. 

m 2 Cor. 1. 12. 2 Tim. 1. 3. Cp. ch. 21. 16 & Job 27. 6, G & 1 Cor. 4. 4 & 2 Cor. 4. 2 & 6. 11 & Heb. IS. 18. 



PAUL BEFOBS THE SAKHEDBDC, vers. 1-10. 

after the riot in the court of the 
of the Sanhedrim was just 




ontside of the temple walla, on the west towa 
the city, 
1. And Paal, eameifly beholdiiig, in-t^im 



23:2. 
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2 And the high priest "Ananias commanded them that stood by him **to 
smite him on the mouth. 



n ch. 24. 1. 1 Kin. 22. 24. Lam. 3. 30. Mic. 6. 1. 2 Cor. 11. 20. Cp. John 18. 22, al. 



from &, intensive, and rtivu, to stretch; hence, de- 
noting a Jixed^ intense,, questioning gaze, as if he 
would look into their inmost souls. See on 1 : 10. 
**0n this occasion the apostle may well have 
gazed steadfastly on the council which condemned 
Stephen, and although many new faces met his 
gaze, some of his audience were prohahly familiar 
to him." 1 

Men and brethren. He speaks to them as 
fellow countrymen and equals, for probably he 
was once a member of that body. 

I have lived, irriroA.fr cvjuai, from iroX/nfr, a 
citizen; hence, / have lived as a citizen^ obeying 
the laws of the commonwealth, and fulfilling its 
duties. He was a faithful covenant member of 
the commonwealth of God to which the other 
Jews, including the members of the Sanhedrim, 
belonged. *^ He lived as a true and loyal Jew." 

In aU good conscience, <rvvf^^ff9l. This word 
** is compounded of a^y, together with, and ti94yaiy 
to know ; and its fundamental idea is knowing to- 
gether with one's self. Hence it denotes the con- 
sciousness which one has within himself of his 
own conduct as related to moral obligation ; which 
consciousness exercises a judicial function, de- 
termining what is right or wrong, approving or 
condemning, urging to performance or abstinence. 
Hence it is not merely intellectual consciousness 
directed at conduct, but moral consciousness con- 
templating duty, testifying to moral obligation." 

Conscience is a faculty, distii^uished from rea- 
son and understanding. ** Conscience is a senti- 
ment; t. e,, it contains and implies conscious 
emotions which arise on the discernment of ui 
object as good or bad. The judgment formed by 
conscience awakens sensibility. When the judi- 
cial faculty pronounces a thing to be lovable, it 
awakens love. When it pronounces it to be noble 
or honorable, it awakens respect and admiration. 
When it pronounces it to be cruel or vile, it 
awakens disgust and abhorrence. 

*^ In scripture we are to view conscience, as 
Bishop Ellicott remarks, not in its abstract na- 
ture, but in its practical manifestations,.* so that 
it may be weak, d^led, seared, or pure, good, void 
qf <^ence? ** Conscience is a Xaio." ** Conscience 
does not only offer itself to show us the way we 
should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide, the 
guide assigned us by the Author of our nature ; 



it therefore belongs to our condition of being ; it 
is our duty to walk in that path and follow Uiis 
guide." ** It is superior to all other faculties, inso- 
much that yon cannot form a notion of this fac- 
ulty, conscience, without taking inytM/^men^ direc- 
tion, super intendency. This is a constituent part 
of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself ; and to 
preside and govern belong to it. Elad it strength 
as it had right ; had it power as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." * 
Compare Acts 24: 16; 1 Tim. 1: 5, 19; 2 Tim. 
1: 3. 

Before Ood. However men may misjudge him, 
by their false standards or in ignorance of the 
facts, he is right in the sight of God, and ac- 
quitted ** in a higher tribunal than that of the 
Sanhedrim or of Ciesar." 

2. And the liij§^ priest Ananias. Not the 
Annas of Acts 4: 6 and John 18: 13, but the 
son of NebedsBus, made high priest in A. d. 48. 
He had been implicated in disorders arising from 
a dispute between the Jews and Samaritans, and 
sent to Rome for trial, A. D. 52. He was acquitted, 
and restored to his office, and afterwards seems to 
have been held in greAt reputation at Jerusalem. 
But his character as depicted by Josephus, who 
*' gives us a terrible picture of his violent and 
unscrupulous conduct," is exactly such as would 
lead to the act which aroused Paul's indignation.^ 
** We are told that he reduced the inferior priests 
almost to starvation by defrauding them of their 
tithes, and sent his creatures to the threshings 
floors with bludgeons to seize the tithes by force." 

Ck>mmanded them that stood by him. It is 
probable that the record in verse 1 is but a sum- 
mary of what Paul said. 

To unite him on the month. Hackett quotes 
from Morier's Second Journey through Persia, to 
show that this treatment is not uncommon in the 
unchanging East in our own days. ** As soon as 
the ambassadors came," writes this traveller, 
*' he punished the principal offenders by causing 
them to be beaten before them ; and those who 
had spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon 
the mouth with a shoe ; which in their idiom is called 
* eating shoe.' " ** By far the greatest of all in- 
dignities and the most insupportable is to be hit 
with a shoe or one of the pantonfles which the 
Hindoos commonly wear on their feet. To re- 
ceive a kick from any foot with a slipper on it is 



^ Knowling. 

s M. R. Vincent fai Word Studies^ voL L pp. 653- 
666. 
s Biahop Butler, Sermons^ 2 and 8, ** On Homin Na- 



ture.'* Bee KiKioab, Divine Oovemment; Dr. Dsviaon, 
The ChriaHan Coiueienee; HMtings* Bib. Die., "Con- 
idence," for literature on the tDbJeci. 
« Bee Joaepfaus, AniiquiUes, 20 : S, 2; 6, 2; 9^2. 
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3 Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, tfcS ^ whited « wall : I2 sit- 
tt'.st tliou to jud^e nie atoJUiSg to the law, and *" commandest me to be smitten 
'■contrary to the hiw? 

4 And they that stood by said, Revilest thou • God's high priest ? 

f) IS laui il'tS!' ' I wist not, brethren, that he was ^^ high priest : for it is TO^ 
ten, • Thou sbalt not 8i>eak evil of *1* ruler of thy people. 



p Cp. Mutt. 23. 27. q Cp. laai. 30. 13 & Esek. 13. 10-14. r Dent 25. 1, 2. 
'M Jt Ps. km;. Iti. / Cp. ch. 'J4. 17. u Citad from Ex. 22. 28, which 



Bee John 7. 61. 



«Cp.l 



an injury of ho unp:irclouHble a nature that a man 
woul<l Huffer excluHiun from liis caste who could 
submit to it \^ithout receiving some adequate 
sat i.sf action. Even to tlireaten om> with the stroke 
of a slipper is lield to l>e crindnal and to call for 
animadversion.*^ ^ Our ISaviour was thus treated 
wlien on his triid before the same council (John 
IS: irj). 

( 1 ) " The mout h must be shut that uttered such 
a declaration. It was not to be endured that a 
man arraiK^iied there nn an aiKMtate from the reli- 
f^ion of Ills fathers should as8«'rt his innocence."^ 
(2) " The hi^rh prie.st'8 character for violence and 
lawlessness sut^^ests that a guilty conscience as- 
sumed the jjruLse of zeal a};ainst blasphemy/'^ 
{W) *" Striking on the mouth was a sjiubolical 
gesture, like the ren<ling or shaking of the gar- 
ments, and implies a previous unlawful use of it 
as well as an injunction to cease speaking. ^^ ^ 
" To him this jtssertion of a life so utterly unlike 
his own seemed almost like a iK»rsonal insult. He 
fitted the cap, and raged with a brutal cruelty 
which reminds us of Jeffreys' treatment of Bax- 
ter." ^ 

3. Ood shaU smite thee, rxnrrfiv crc fi4KK(i, 
is about to smite thee. Not a male<lietion, or a wish- 
ing of evil upon the high priest ; but, like Christ's 
w<»es against tlio scrilx's and PharLsees, an ex- 
pression of his belief that such conduct would be 
))unished and ought to be punished. Tlie terrible 
death of Ananias, about six years later, at tlie 
begiiming of the Jewish wars, was a fulfilment of 
these words. In a sedition niised by his son and 
a band of Sicarii (Assas-sins) he hid in a sewer 
of the palace, and was drawn out and slain.^ 

Thou whited wall. The expression *' whited 
wall," for hypi>crito, was ust>d with a slight varia- 
tion, by the I^)rd, of the Pharisees and scribes 
(Matt. 2.3: 27 ; Luke 11 : 44). The Jews white- 
washed the graves covered with pl.istered struc- 
tures in the fields, especially a month before the 
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Passover, in order that the pil^ms might not bt 
defiled by anintentionaUjr oomini^ in contact vik 
them. ** When newly * whited/ as they had jsrt 
been at the period of the year when our Sanov 
was speaking, they looked clean, and gteimei 
beautifully, as we have often seen them, in ^ 
sunshine.^' ' Bat within they were fnU of d«id 
men*8 bones and all undeannen. The cApiCHiw 
was especially appropriate if the priestt voce 
their distinctive white raiment, and the hi^ 
priest the same nnder his official deoontiaoiif 
he had them on. See below. 

For, showing why he was a hypocrite. 

Sittest thou to judge me after the law. etc 

The meaning appears to be this : Do yon j^d^ 
me for a disregard of the ceremonial 1st. ud 
yourself disregard that judgment which is one of 
the weightier matters of the law (Matt. 23 : £> . 
The act of Ananias violated the Mosaic preeep6 
(Lev. 19: 35; Dent. 19: 17, 18; 25: 1), which re- 
quired careful investigation before puiiahmeiit 
and gave the accused a right always to be heard 
in his own defence.** ^ 

4. BoYilest thon Qod's high priest! They 
seem to have been shocked at what Paul said to 
the highest and most powerful official in the Jev* 
ish commonwealth. 

6. I wist not, the preterit of ** wit/* Irsov. I 
did not know that he was the high prieet. *' It 
hiis been argued with great force that Paul oooU 
not fail to recognize the person of the high priesti 
since he presided in the Sanhedrim in his official 
robes.^ But the real meaning of his apology is 
that he did not know who the speaker was. He 
had heard the words, and was provoked by tlmr 
intemperate violence into an angry retort, bat 
did not know from whom they proceeded.'* *• S» 
Farrar,^^ who says : ** In a crowded assembly b« 
hud not noticed who the speaker was. Owing to 
his weakened sight, all that he saw before bin 
was a blurred, white figure, isBtung a bmtal order. 



> Dubois' Description of the Ptoptt of India. 

2 Hackett. 

9 William Smith. 

^ Alexander. 

" Plumptre. 

« Joaephua, Wars, 2 : 17, 8. 

' Moriaon, Matthew^ 23 : 27. Seneca uses a similar 



figure to describe hypocrites, De ProtidfnHa^ ch. 6; 
also, bis Epistles, 115. 

* Lyman Abbott. 

* £/ler«beim. Temple and Us Services^ p. 67, says thai 
the prioata, including the high priest, wor« their 
robea only when performing their olBcial duties. 

10 RendaU. " St, Paul, voL i. 
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6 But when Paul i)erceived that the one part were " SWdu-Qee^, and the other 
Phar'I-seeg, he cried out in the council, ^*"ureuS?i**"°' «• I am a Phar'I-see, '^ son 
of ptuf^ui^'^^ftoaShiiig the '' hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question. 



V Bee Matt. 22. 23. 
3. 4. See Col. 1. 6. 



w oh. 26. 6. PhiL 3. 6. x ch. 24. 15, 21 & 26. 6-6 A 28. 20. y Cp. ch. 2. 26, 27 A Wiad. 



and to this person, who, in his external whiteness 
and inward worthleasness, thus reminded him of 
the plastered wall of a sepulchre, he had ad- 
dressed his indignant denonoiation.'' So Lewin 
and Plumptre. 

Meyer thinks the apostle^s reply was ironical, — 
**I could not have supposed from his conduct 
that he was high priest ;*' hut this seems incon- 
sistent with the character of the apostle, and the 
appeal to Scripture would in that state of mind 
be akin to irreverence. 

For it is written, in Ex. 22: 28, Thou Bhalt 
not speak evU of the ruler of thy people, im- 
plying that if he had known who it was, he 
would not have so spoken of him. That he 
should make this apology *' on learning the hal- 
lowed position of the delinquent, was in accord- 
ance with that high breeding of the perfect gen- 
tleman, which in all his demeanor he habitually 
displayed.*' ^ But it is noticeable that he did not 
retract the saying, or deny that what he said was 
true, but he was sorry that under the circum- 
stances he spoke the true word. See Rom. 13 : 
7 ; 1 Pet. 2 : 13-17 ; Jude 8-10. " A contrast has 
been drawn between St. Paul's conduct and that 
of our Lord under provocation, as, e. y., by St. 
Jerome, Adv, Pelag,, iii. 1, but there were occa- 
sions when Christ spoke with righteous indigna- 
tion, and never more severely than when he was 
condemning the same sin which St. Paul cen- 
sured, — hjrpocrisy." ^ 

Speakino Evil of Rulers is a great evil. 
(1) The tendency is to criticiBe severely all their 
acts that work against us, however good for the 
whole people. (2) It is easy to find fault with 
others whose circumstances and limitations we 
do not wholly understand. (3) Speaking evil of 
rulers tends to disobedience and lawlessness, les- 
sening the power of those who would execute law. 
(4) It tends to irreverence toward God. (5) We 
should respect the office, even when we cannot 
the officers. (6) This does not forbid a fair and 
candid discussion of the actions of rulers, or of 
their character so far as necessary to prevent the 
election of bad men, or the imitation of their 
conduct. 



6. But when Paul peroeiyed. The main body 
of PauPs defence is not reported, but only a con- 
densed account. ''No practised orator would 
have thrown out at once so abrupt an appeal to 
partisan zeal." From verse 9 Uie inference is 
natural that he told the story of his conversion, 
and '' pleaded the voice of the risen Jesus as his 
justification before the Sanhedrim, as he did be- 
fore the multitude and before Agrippa ; and had 
used it as an argument for the Resurrection, as 
he did before the king." What he had done in 
bringing the Gentiles into the kingdom was in 
accordance to the command of the risen Messiah. 
It is quite probable that while he was speaking 
of the resurrection Paul perceived some mani- 
festations of sjrmpathy on the part of the Phari- 
sees, and disapproval on the part of the Sad- 
duoees. 

He cried ont, licfxtlci^, spoke with a loud voice, 
so that amid the arising confusion all must hear. 

I am a Phariiee. Paul here spoke the exact 
truth. '' All parties have their good and bad 
sides," as did the Pharisees. Their selfishness 
and their hyi>ocriBy were accretions of evil upon 
the truth at the foundation of their system like 
the sea-weeds and shellfish on the marine Glaucus 
Plato describes.^ These Paul opposed with all 
his soul. At these Jesus launched his terrible 
'" woes." But on the questions of the resurrec- 
tion and the future life, which distinguished the 
Pharisees from the Sadducees, Paul heartily sided 
with the former. 

'' The true leaders of the Pharisees had g^ven 
a prominence to the doctrine of the Resurrection 
which it had never had before. They taught an 
ethical rather than a sacrificial religion. Many 
of them had been, like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathsa, secret disciples of our Lord. At this 
very time there were many avowed Pharisees 
among the members of the Christian Church 
(chap. 15: 5). St. Paul, therefore, could not be 
charged with any suppressio veri in calling him- 
self a Pharisee. It did not involve even a tacit 
disclaimer of his faith in Christ. It was rather 
as though he said, * I am one with yon in all that 
is truest in your creed. I invite yon to listen and 



> Famtr. 

* Knowling. 

* PUto illustrates the preient oondition of the aoul by 
the marine Qlaucos, who, flndiog the fountain of immor^ 
tality, became immortal ; bat, angry at not being aUe to 
point out the fountain to others, be threw himself into 



the eea, and every year conned about among the I«l^n4ff. 
But people could ** not eadly perceive his ancient nature, 
because the ancient members of his body are partly broken 
off, and others are worn away ; and betides this, other 
thhigt are grown to him, such as ibellfish, lea-weeds, and 
stones " {RepuUie^ x. 9. U^. 
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7 And when he had so said, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees 
and "'" Sad'du-Qee§ : and the 'S^'^]^^ was divided. 

8 For the Sadducees * say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor 
spirit : but the Pharisees confess both. 

9 And there arose a great ciwnoixr: and some of " the scribes '*^' *^* of the Phari- 
sees' part stS&tip, and strove, saying, * We find no evil in this man : amfSmt'if 

o arki^i-f or an anj^el hath Kpoken to hhn. let us not tight against God. 
a opil III hath spoken to hhu, or an angel ? 



» Luke 20. 27. Cp. 1 Cor. 15. 12. 
18 & John 12. 29. 



a ch. 4. 5. Mark 2. 16. Luke 6. 80. b Cp. rer. 29. c Cp. di. 22. 7, IT. 
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see whether what I now proclaim to you is not 
the crown and completion of all your hopes and 
yearning. Is not the resurrection of Jesus the 
one thin^ needed for a proof of that hope of the 
resurrection of the dead of which you and your 
fathers have been witnesses ? ^ ^' i 

There were two motives which would lead Paul 
to take the course he did. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he was usin^j: in the cause of truth the 
principle ** divide and conquer,'' so often per^ 
verted and misused. 

,(1) Paul shrewdly used the diversity of the 
coimcil to escape from their condemnation. But 
it was the shrewdness of pure honesty and sincere 
ity, seeking to advance the cause of the Lord 
rather than his own safety, yet it brought safety. 

Honesty '* proved to be the very *' best policy." 

Surely no defence of Paul for adopting this 
course is required, but our admiration is due to 
his skill and presence of mind. Nor need we 
hesitate to regard such skill as the fulfilment of 
the promise, that in such an hour the Spirit of 
Wisdom should suggest words to the accused, 
which the accuser should not be able to gainsay 
(Mark 13: 9-11). All prospect of a fair trial was 
hopeless. He well knew, from past and present 
experience, that personal odium would bias his 
judges, and violence prevail over justice. ' ' ^ ♦ ' My 
only crime,'* he urged with passionate earnest- 
ness, **is that I preach with a strange success 
that gre&t doctrine of the resurrection, the main- 
taining of which at all risks, in an unbelieving 
and faithless generation, is the reason of existence 
of the whole Pharisee sect." ' " The narrative 
illustrates the place of expediency in the Chris- 
tian's conduct ; it is possible to be keen« quick- 
witted, swift to seize advantage, turning disaster 
into victory, and yet be honest, truthful, and per- 
fectly fair." < 

(2) ^^ May we not even say that to the Pharisees 
he became as a Pharisee in order to save some, 
to lead them to see the crown and fulfilment of 



the hope in which he and they were at one, in tk 
Person of Jesus, the Resurrection and the Life? 
That the Apostle's action met with Divine ap> 
proval seems evident, ver. 11." * 

Of the hope and (its ultimate object) the z«- 
■urrection of the dead I am called in quettioi. 
This can be construed to mean *^ the hope of tht 
resurrection," or *' the hope of Israel, the hope d 
a Messiah and his salvation," and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, which extends the Messisiiie 
hope into the future life. 

The statement that Paul was called in questun 
on account of this hope is true, becaoae the re- 
ception of the Gentiles into the kincrdom of God. 
that was the especial object of the Pharisaic at- 
tack, was an essential part of the Measianic hope, 
which could not be fulfilled without it ; and til 
depended upon the resurrection of Christ. 

7. There arose a diuezudon, ardais, a stoMd- 
ing^ hence, a standing ajpart, on different sides, an 
insurrection. Was divided.^ 

8. The Sadiucees Bay that there is no rwnr- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit, etc. *'Tltt 
strict accuracy of this description is borne witneis 
to by Josephus, who tells us that *' the Sadducees re- 
ject the existence of the soul after death, luid the 
rewards and punishments of an invisible woHd : ' 
and that *the Sadducees hold that the souk of 
men perish with their bodies.* Of the Pharisees' 
opinion he says : * The souls of men have an im- 
mortal strength, and are destined to be rewarded 
or punished in another state according to the Ufe 
here, as it has been one of virtue or vice,' '' • 

9. There arose a great cry, icpavyif, clamor, 
outcry, whether of partisan applause and joyful 
surprise, or of anger and wailing. 

Scribes that were of the Phariae e e* part 
The professional lawyers and inteipreters ot the 
Scriptures belonged chiefly to the sect of the 
Pharisees, though some were in the ranks of the 
Sadducees.^ 

Arose, and strove. ZitfidxoyroJrom 9iiL,thnmgk^ 



1 plumptn. 




in hU Student's Uft of Paul, 187- 



' Knowliog. 



On the fundamental differences between Saddnceee 
and Phariseea, see Edersheim, Jfnu the Mesaiak, I 
315; Joeephus, AniiquUies, 18: 1, 4; Jetcuh War9t 2: 
8,14. 

7 Sohtirer, Jewish People^ Div. 2, vol. i. pp. 178, 319. 
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10 And when there arose a great dissension, the eliief captain, fearing lest 
Paul sliould '^'"^iJjtiVj;""^ in pieces Sy them, commanded the soldiers to go down 
and ^"^ take him by force from among them, and ^^ bring him into ** the castle. 

11 And * the night following ^ the Lord stood by him, and said, '^ Be of good 
cheer': ^**"^' for* as thou hast testified conwrnmg me iS Jerusalem, so must thou 
•' bear witness also at Rome. 



d vera. 16, 32. ch. 21. ai <& 22. 24. 
19. 21. i ch. 22. 15. 



e ch. 18. 9 & 27. 23. /I Sam. 3. 10. g Cp. 2 Tim. 4. 17. h Cp. ch. 



thoroughly^ and fxdxofMi^ to Jight, strive, properly 
of armed combatants, or those who engage in a 
hand to hand struggle ; ^ hence, to fight it out, to 
contend thoroughly to the bitter end. 

If a spirit or an angel hath vpoken to him, 
better as in K. V. '" What if a spirit hath spoken 
to him?" implying that there is no need of 
troubling Paul on account of such a thing as that. 
The sentence let US not fight against Ood is not 
in the best MSS. The reference of the Pharisees 
is doubtlras to the account of his conrersion and 
the vision in the temple (22 : 6, 7). 

10. Dissension, (rrd<rto»s, as in ver. 7. 

Lest Paul should have been puUed in pieces, 
HiaffwaffBpy rent asunder, as a wild beast tears its 
prey in pieces. (See Hos. 13 : 8, Septuagint.) 

Soldiers to go down from the Castle Antonia, 
or from whatever place near by the hall they were 
on guard. 

THE VISION OF CHEEB, ver. 11. 

There were many reasons why Paul was in need 
of comfort and cheer at this time. (1) The re- 
action after two days of such exhausting excite- 
ment and exertion. (2) He had just escaped 
death, and was in the power of heathen who 
hated the gospel, and were likely to be influenced 
by the cunning and powerful Jewish hierarchy to 
put him to death. (3) The result of his work in 
tl.'riisalem seemed likely to be a failure. His 
v(>ry efforts to bring harmony and peace, and to 
bring the Jews into the kingdom, had apparently 
made matters worse. (4) His prayers and long^ 
cherished hope that he might preach the gospel 
in Rome seemed likely to be frustrated. 

11. The Lord Jesus, in his glorified condition, 
stood by him, showing that he was his ever present 
helper, as the electric flash reveals the continual 
presence of the unseen electric power. ** Three 
such experiences of divine encouragement afforded 
to the apostle, under circumstances of peculiar 
peril or anxiety, are recorded in the Acts ; one 
when he was * in weakness and in fear and in 
much trembling * in Corinth (ch. 18 : 9, 10), once 
during the long storm at sea (ch. 27 : 24). Com- 
pare analogous experiences in the life of Christ 
(Mark 1 : 13 ; Luke 22 : 4.3). " a 



Be of good cheer, Bdpir^iy be of good courage, of 
good cheer, **This word on the lips of Christ 
had brought cheer to the sick and diseased. Matt. 
: 2, 22 ; Mark 10 : 49 ; to the disciples sailing on 
the sea. Matt. 14 : 27 ; Mark 5 : 50 ; to the same 
disciples in an hour of deeper need, John Iti: 
33." 8 

Sources of Comfort and Cheer. (1) The 
manifest presence of Christ. Paul was not alone, 
but He who had all power and wisdom and love 
was with him as his friend. (2) He had the ap- 
proval of God, and his conscience would be at 
peace. (3) His life was safe. (4) He had more 
work yet to do for the Master ; more souls were 
to be saved through him from sin and death. (5) 
He should have his hearths desire, and preach the 
gospel in Rome, the capital of the world. (6) All 
things were working together for good, and the 
very hindrances he met were the means of 
accomplishing his desired purpose. Alford well 
notes the power of comfort which these words of 
the Lord possessed in his subsequent experiences : 
** (1) in the uncertainty of his life from the Jews ; 
(2) in the uncertainty of his liberation from prison 
at Cfesarea ; (3) in the uncertainty of his surviving 
the storm in the Mediterranean; (4) in the un- 
certainty of his fate on arriving at Rome. So 
may one crumb of divine grace and help be mul- 
tiplied to feed five thousand wants and anxieties.*' 

As thon hast testified, 9iffiapript9. The com- 
pound word implies the thoroughness {9id) of the 
apostle^s testimony. His work was so approved 
of Qod that he promised him a larger and more 
difficult field. 

So must thon bear witness also at Soare. 
His wish (19: 21; Rom. 1: 10, 11) was to be 
gratified in a way of which he had no thought. 
*^ Mark how blindly men fulfil Ood's purposes. 
The two bitter antagonists, Jew and Roman, 
seem to themselves to be working in direct oppo- 
sition ; but God is using them both to cairy out 
his design. Paul has to be got to Rome, and these 
two forces are combined, by a wisdom beyond 
their ken, to carry him thither. Two cogged 
wheels, turning in opposite directions, fit into 
each other, and grind out a resultant motion, 
different from either of theirs. These soldiers 



> Thayer, Oreek-Englith Lex. of N. T, 
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23 : 12-14 



12 And when it was day, "''^***"**'^ the Jews banded together, and *boimd 
tlieniselves under a curse, saymg that they would neither eat nor drink till 
they had killed Paul. 

18 And they were more than forty which **^ made this conspiracy. 

14 And they came to the chief priests and the elders, and said. We have 



bound ourselves under a great cui-se, **** t^uSJi nothing until we have^ 
Paid. 

j Ter. 30. k Ten. 14, 21. 



and that iiiub were like two pawns on a chess- 
board, if^nuraut of the intentions of the hand 
which moves them." ^ Paul's voice, so said his 
Master to him, was to be heard in the two capitals 
of the world, — in Jerusidem, the metropolis of the 
reIi(?ious, and in Home, the metropolis of the civil 
world. The results of his preaching in each of 
these centres deserve attention. In Jerusalem, 
PhuI's mission was a complete failure ; his words 
there were Ki)oken to the winds, they were written 
upon the sand ; but when Paul left Jerusalem, 
the days of the city were numbered. In about 
ten years from the day when his pleading voice 
was drowned by the execrations in the temple, 
and a few hours later in the Sanhedrim hall, not 
one stone of the doomed city was left on another. 
In Rome he helped to build up a flourishing 
church ; and when the sovereignty of the world 
was lost to the imperial city, the once despised 
religion of Paul restored to Rome a new and even 
grander empire than the proudest of the early 
CifcSiirs liad ruled over. The words of the Master 
in the vision were indeed fulfilled, fulfilled, too, 
in that deeper sense which the solemn word *'to 
bear witness'" was beginning to assume in the 
familiar language of Christians, when in the 
martyr's painful death he should pass to his rest 
at Rojne.^ 

THE PLOT AGAINST PAUL, AND HOW IT 
FAILED, vers. 1J-2-J. 

10. And when it was day, the day after the 
trial and Paurs vision, certain of the Jews. It 
is probable that among the conspirators were 
members of the fanatic association called Sicarii 
(fnim sica, a dagger}, or Assassins, which played 
a prominent part in the hist turbulent years of 
Jerusalem. 

Bound themselves under a curse, '&i/€9€ju(£- 
riffay 4oi/Toi»5, lit., anathematized or cursed them- 
selves^ hound themselves under an anathema,^ or 



curse. They invoked the curse of God iqM 
them if they should oat or drink tiU they hil 
killed PaoL ** Assassiiiation was a comnMiii 
weapon of the Jewish Zealots in the last tronbM 
years of the national existence. Religions leadw 
resorted to it the more readily as the SanhedxiB 
had no power of life and death. There had beea 
secret intrigues to procure the ninider of Jesns 
and Lazarus (John 11 : 53 ; 12 : 10), as now ol 
Paul, to all which members of the council vere 
privy. 

** This was a traditional form of Hebrew cone 
(comp. 1 Sam. 20: 13 and 1 Kings 2: 23), bj 
which a man devoted himself before God as 
anathema, t. e., an offering unto death, if he 
failed to fulfil his pledgee.'* ^ 

13. More than forty. Showing the intensitT 
of the desire to make certain the death of Paol : 
and at the same time rendering it more difficult 
to keep the secret from Paulas friends. 

Conspiracy, avvttfioclajf^ from oij^ and ifwifu^ 
to swear, hence, swearing together, an agrtemtnl 
together under oath. The English conspiracy ^ 
from the Latin conspirare^ to breathe tog^ker^ espe- 
cially of a secret agreement, as if whi^iering i»- 
gether. ^^ In the case of sudi fearful tows, by no 
means uncommon in that wild time of disorder 
and hatred, the Talmud, howeTer, provided s 
loophole of escape for those who so rashly took 
this burden on themselves; they furnished the 
means of releasing the man from the tow and 
the curse, if the carrying it out in its entirety 
became impossible."* 

14. They came to the chief priests, many of 
whom probably, and Ananias the high priest cet- 
tainly, belonged to the Saddncean party, and 
were anxious to have Paul destroyed. Gh>^ 
su^ests that the '^ favorable feeling on the part 
of the Pharisees was transient, being the imimlse 
of the moment, and that they soon united with 
the Sadducees in hostility to the apostle. It is 



1 Alexander Maclaren. Compare the story of Joseph 
as an illustration of God's guiding providence. Also 
Edward Everett Hale's capital story, *' Hands Off," based 
on Joseph's history, in his Christmas in a Palace; Dr. 
Bushneirs Sermons for the JVVir Life, '• Every Man's Life 
a Plan of God." * Bchaff. 

s On '' Anathema," see Vincent's Word Studies^ vol. i. 

417. 



* Rendall. For instances of similar bfakUngt by ostb, 
Josephus, Vita, 53, and a similar combination of tea imb 
to murder Herod, Antiquities, 16 : 8, 3, 4. 

f^ SchafT. '* Edersheim quotes a curiooa iUiistratkm of 
the rash vow before us, which shows bow essQy absoln- 
tion from its consequences could be obtained, JinruA 
Social Life, p. 22l> ; J. Lightfoot, Harm Hebraicm,** 
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15 Now therefore do ye with the council signify to the chief captain that he 
brhig him down unto you. ^o™-"-^' as though ye would ^?2SiS^oY!;iS',!ii?,rS'eS?5f;^ 
comjerninghiui: ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^j. jj^ coiuc ncuF, are icady to fiHy hun. 

16 ^"iluT*'^" ' Paul's sister's son heard of their lying in wait, and he SSSi and en- 
tered into '" the castle, and told Paul. 

17 r.fd" Paul caUed untohim one of the centurions, "°*^*""' and said, Brmg this 
young man unto the chief captain : for he hath * wmrt^hiSg"* to tell him. 

18 So he took him, and brought & to the chief captain, and Siul, Paul " the 
prisoner called me unto him: and ^Sl^ me to bring this young man unto thee, 
who hath something to say "'?*' thee. 

19 'Kfd the chief captain took hun by the hand, and gSilweiiSedrhfei privately, 

and asked Aim,, ^j^.^^ jg ^^l^^ ^j^^^ y^^^ ^^ ^^n ^^ 9 

20 And he said, ° The Jews have agreed to ^SiT thee "**' ^^on^^^^^^ bring down 
Paul tomorrow into the council, as though thSS woSfflS* inquire somewhat mol;??3Sd5ry 

perfectly, 
concerning aim. 

I Cp. Rom. 16. 7 (?). m vers. 10, 32. n See Eph. 3. 1. o ren. 14, 16. 



OTident that they, as well as the Sadducees, ac- 
cused him before Felix (Acta 24 : 15)." 

15. Now therefore . . . signify, ^/x^aviVarc, 
cause to appear, declare^ make known. '* A legal 
term ; give qfficial notice ; a formal request for a 
regn^lar investigation, to which Lysias, it might 
be assumed, would be disposed to accede, after 
the abrupt interruption of the previous day.'V 
We, or ever lie come near, are ready to kiU 
bim. The first word stands in the Greek with a 
kind of ferocious emphasis. ** You may safely 
leave us to do our part." Their plan was to assas- 
sinate him on his way down from the barracks 
to the council. The suspicion of complicity in 
the crime would not fall upon the chief priests 
and elders. Their intention would appear to ha^e 
been to give St. Paul a fair hearing, and the 
murder would seem to be the work of some fana- 
tics unconnected with the council.^ They might 
reckon on the guard being in no great force. The 
murder would admit of being represented as the 
result of an accidental tumult, and the SSanhedrim 
would exert themselves to appease the Roman 
authorities.^ 

16. When Paul's sister's son. ''This is the 
only direct reference in Scripture to Paul's family. 
It is uncertain whether Paul's sister resided in 
Jerusalem, or whether the young man may have 
come up to Jerusalem with Paul, or had been sent 
thither for his education, as his uncle was before 
him." 3 Paul had kinsmen in Rome (Rom. 16: 
7, 11). Whether he was a Christian is unknown, 
but some think he would be more likely to ob- 
tain the information if he were a non-Christian 



Jew.- He may have heard the plot talked over 
in the caravanserai, where he and some of the 
conspirators were lodged. As to ''how such a 
conspiracy, or, rather, conjuration, which, in the 
nature of it, would be kept a profound secret, 
should have become known to Paul's sister's 
son, the circumstances of the case furnish a suffi- 
cient explanation. The Pharisees were avowedly 
Sk fraternity or guild ; and they, or some of their 
kindred fraternities, would furnish the ready ma- 
terial for such a band, to whom this additional 
vow would be nothing new or strange, and, mur^ 
derous though it sounded, only seem a further 
carrying oat of the principles of their order. 
Again, since the wife and all the children of a 
member were ipso fatAo members of the guild, 
and Paul's father had been a Pharisee (ver. 6), 
Paul's sister also would, by virtue of her birth, 
belong to the fraternity, even irrespective of the 
probability that, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the party, she would have married into a 
Pharisaical family." * 

Entered into the. castle. Showing that his 
friends had free access to him, as afterwards at 
Oesarea (24 : 23). 

17. This young man. " The narrative gives 
the impre»ion that he was quite a young man." 

18. Paul the prisoner, 94<rfuos, from 8/«, to 
hindy to fasten with chains; hence, one bound , bat 
gradually taking the wider signification of a cap- 
tive or prisoner. So that the word does not imply 
that Paul was in chains. 

80. As though, &s fjJxXotrres, as tf about to^ in- 
tending to as a pretext. 



> Speaker** Commentary, 
* Cambridge Bible, 



* Me3rer*B Commentary. Note by the Am. Sditor. 
« Bderaheim'a Jewiah Social Ufe. 
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23 : 21:3. 



:!1 "1')'.,''" not thou tuffffur* yield unto them: for there lie in wait fur hiuiof 
thciii mure thiiii forty iiu'ii, whieh^have bound themselves ''^"'""iSS'^^'r''^ 
neitluT lu ea( nor ,^ drink till they have JiuS" him : and now are they ready, 
l<H)kiiig for Or promise from tliee. 

•i2 So the eliief ciiiitiiiii '*'" let the yomig man **""■ ^.SSESi wS; fS'i'*'*'^ no 
mill) tliiit them liast «^,SA these things to nie. 

•ilf And lie culled iiuto l!~ two uihk uenturions, S'iSi, Make ready two hmi- 
drcd soldiers to ^o t.uiu (.'a-sarea, and horsemen threescore and 1*11, and 
siR'iirmen two hundred, at the third hour of the night ; 



2S. So tha ohitf nptaiB. "Tk 

cbilianh ia obviuiislj glad of tin » 
tcllis^noe. HU ajnapathlcB an (^oIt 
vitfa St. Paat penonallr » K*iM 
the hiKh priest and faia foUoixn. B) 
walcoino* an opportuaitf forihowiij 
hia zeal for the Bafe-keefHi^ of ■ Br 

meat of the whole trBuactioo fm 
hill o«ii point of »Leir." ' 8m UM 
UU no mu. (1) To aToid an; iMo- 
ferfdce with lua own pinna, or ■ »■ 
cunspiracx ; (2) to aind danm to iht 
joang man for rer«n1iiiK the noM; 
1:11 to avoid an? explanatiaN of bit 
conduct to the Jpwiah leaden. 
S3. Two hundred aoldian. TIhw 

lOKionAriea of the Homan nrrnj, eoah 
posed of Komana onl;.* To C«»- 
■re*. Ihe Roman capital, abont W 
Human miUa from Jenualero. Spaw- 
men, tifiB^-iSim, that is, kU&m 
gratpiny MtiV icrapont miUt tiuir rijK 
hand, appnreutly a special sis* «f 
lit:ht-amied aoldieiH, whose weiv'*' 
were Bpeare or javelins thrown bj tb 

The third hour of tlio night, dIm 
oV'tock. Thia ni^ht march ■■ 
)ilnuned in order that the carsleub 
itiieht be well on iU way befoi* th 
i-iitiapiratora conid learn vhat wsaf*' 
iu^an; and to' avoid the necessilft' 
iiiiy eiplanatiuna to the fanUica] Jen. 
Die laree number of saldieis. 4T0 ii 
nil. ninde a rescue b; the 40 imposa- 
IjIi- ; and avoided the dan|(er whick 
iiil|;ht ariae from the diaturbeil ud 
iiinHiay Htate of the conntir aroond 




irriplinn of tha dothlnt. w< 



HQ« 



tifo 
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'24 And vMdri*™ provide """ beasts, that they ,SSKi set Paul 
'^iS safe unto ' Fgllx ' tlie governor. 
■'* 26 And he wrote a letter after this Tomir 

26 Clau'dl-fls LJs'I-as unto the ' moat excellent governor Felix. ""*"* • g 

27 This " man was SIS5 ti the Jews, and Jl^SlbSMKbiuli^ of them,' .'iiSn?SS) 
■»V.mo Jth iK »idiert, and rescued him, " havii^ "toS^^ that he was a Roman, 



IS. 23. 



ck. 11. Z 



V Cp. oh. 21. 3 



^ " Then, u we learu from JoMphm, the Sicarii 
mtt abaanded, and mardets were of daily occuraeuoe. 
■" So namerotu ware these zealot* that a few yean 
■■ after thk an arm; of them took poeMMian of 
1> Jenualem and held it for Mieral days, mnrderiag 
a and committing great »troci- 
' It Paul wia 



with that of Pontiiui Pilate, when placed in 
Bomewhat gunilai ciroomatance*. He exhibited 
energy, decisjoa, and pmdenoe: he had eTidently 
taken a great iutarest in his priBoner, Bud waa de- 
termined to reecne him at all haiarda." ' 

Kort exCBllent, Kfaiiirrv. Koranwr, the offi- 
cial title of Felix, M in ths Engliah colonies ths 



ported by the Saahedrim ; 
and, BH be was a Roman citi- 
■en, it was Che biiunden duty 
of the tribntie to protect him 
tu the ntmoet of hia power." ' 

54. And provide b«Mt*. 

"In the Orient a geueral 
word which might include 

horses. R.^1ays would be 
necessary. 1( tie apostle 
rode, the soldiers to whom 
his chains were attaohed must 
have been mounted also And 
from Antipatris to Csaarea 
his eaoort consistod entirely 
of CBTslry." ' 

VllW Fvlix, see on 21 t 

13ie piTemor, j^i/i^iu, a 
leader, used of a leader of any 
kind, of an emperor, or king 

55. He wrote a letter af. i^en bom tba 
Mr thia manner, or form ; "• «pert< 
iiujilying that only the snb- 

atauoe of the letter is given. 

" Luke might easily have leamt 
aa there is reason for supposing that tbs letter 
would have been rend in open conrt befoie Felix, 
as containing the prelimiuary inquiry, and that a 
copy may haTe been given to Pan! after hia ap- 

86. ClBTuUni LtbIu. " Here the name of the 
tribune is incidenlally given. There is do men- 
liim uf him in Roman history ; but certainly his 
character and conduct contrast most favorably 
with that of hie soperior Antonina Felix, and 




his BzeeUeney the gor- 
ernor." The temi " moat eioellent" ia applied 
by Luke to Theophilua, to whom he dedicated 
his Hoapel and the Acta (Lake 1 : 3). 

ST. This mas, (M^ (not btpwor), which 
choice of words Bengel take* to imply a certain 
devree of respect. 

Having nndentood that he waa a Bomaa, 

Lysias puts the boit cunntruction poasible on his 
conduct, on account of his fear of punishment if 
ttie exact truth were reported. 



'Olosg. 



* Speaker'* Cenmeitiarf, 
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" the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and brought SiS 

ht to An-tlp'a-trls. 

'on the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to 

istle : 

uhey, when they came to C8BS-a-r6'a, and delivered the IgluSf to the gov- 

presented Paul also before him. 

id when ^J^e governor j^^^ ^^^^ the letter, ^le askcd of what 'province he was; 

en he understood-^ that fc^JSi of gi-ir^m; 

vill hear ihy'STiIae, said he, ^ when thine accusers ISo*iJ2 come*: tSi he com- 

d him to be kept in Hfir'Sd's ^"I^Jie^'* 

d vers. 10, 16. e oh. 25. 1. / oh. 21. 39. g ret, 30. A See Matt 27. 27. 



kreweU. '* The closing formula, like the 
one, agrees with that used in the letter 
mncU of Jerusalem.'* ^ 
ronght him by night. That is, they 
)y night, and reached Antipatris some 
next day. They could not veil march 
43 miles to Antipatris in the part of one 

ktrifl. A city built by Herod the Qreat 
I fortress and a pleasant place of resi- 
id named in honor of his father. Conder 
s site at ROs el *ain, "The Spring Head," 

miles south of Kef r Saba, where Robin- 
d it. It is 29 Roman miles from One- 
[ 11 miles north of Lydda, in the plain 
n, the site being chosen for its abnn- 

water and richness of soil. " A river 
ised the city, and a grove of very fine 

, the morrow, either the day after they 
salem, or the day after their arrival at 
is. They left the horsemen to go with 
ley had gone beyond the danger line, for 
is was on the border line of Judea ; the 
illy region, where there was danger of 
had been passed, and the remaining road 
[ the open plain.' 
bo. The cavalry sent by Lysias. 
they came to CsBsarea, . . . presented 
vhom the ejiistle referred . "St. Paul thus 
ilsBsarea with a pomp of attendance very 
e humble giiise in which he had left it, 
little caravan of his fellow Christians, 
ered the town in broad daylight, and so 
>ody passing through the streets must 
racted many curious eyes. How must 
d the other Christians of Csesarea have 
tied to rec(^rnize the rapid fulfilment of 



their forebodings as they saw the great teacher, 
from whom they had parted with so many tears, 
ride through the streets, with his right hand 
chained to the arm of a horseman, amid a throng 
of soldiers from the garrison of Antonia I That 
ride, in the midst of his Roman bodyguard, was 
destined to be his last experience of air and exer- 
cise, till — after two years of imprisonment — his 
voyage to Rome beg^an." * 

84. Of what province he was, /k irotas, from 
what kind of province, whether senatorial or im- 
perial, so that governor Felix could know whether 
his superior was the government at Rome, or tlie 
proconsul of Syria of which Judea was a depend- 
ency or department. When he understood that 
he was of Gilicia, an imperial province. He does 
not inquire whether he was a Roman citizen, for 
that fact was stated in the letter. 

85. I will hear thee, said he. "A procurator 
of Judea, like Felix, was only subordinate to the 
governor of Syria, inasmuch as the latter could 
bring his supreme power to bear in cases of neces- 
sity. The military command and the independent 
jurisdiction of the procurator gave him practi- 
cally sole power in all ordinary transactions, but 
the governor could take the superior command if 
he had reason to fear revolutionary or other seri- 
ous difficulties." ^ 

Kept in Herod's judgment haU, rather, pal- 
ace. This palace was built by Herod the Great. 
As usual the palace was also a fortress and judg- 
ment hall for public business, and beneath it or 
in some tower were guard-rooms and prison cells. 
Probably Paul was thus not sent to the common 
prison, but made as comfortable as possible, as 
the letter of introduction was kindly, and the 
governor could exercise his choice as to how and 
where the prisoner should be confined. 



tre. 

lepbuB, AntiquitUi. 16 : 6, 2, sod 13: 7, 1 ; 13 : 
nder'a article in Hastings* Bib. Die.^ and Geo. 
th'B hi Encye. BibUea, 



s Oea Adam Smith *b Historical Oeography. p. 165. 
« Farrar, 8t. Paul. 

B Knowling. See SchUrer, Jewish PtopUy Div. 1, vd. 
ii. p. 44, etc. 
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CHAPTER 24 
PAUL'S TRIAL BEFORE FELIX AT CfiSAREA. 



The Accusation of Tkbtullub, 

▼ere. 1-9. 

May, A. D. 57 or 58. 



Paul's Defbnoe, 
vera. 10-21. 



The Decision deferred, 

vera. 2*2-27. 
Time. A. D. 67-59 op 68-GO. 



The arriyal of the acousen. fTreason against Rome. 
The oharsres against PauL ^ Heresy against the Jevs. 
A slur at Chief Captain Lysias. |^ S a nri1eg »«fpii «f>»iwig ^ fapimJ^ 
The testimony of witnesses. 



His ooorteons introdootion. 

A plain statement of the facts. 

Denial of the first charge. 

Explanation of the second charge. 

Denial of the third charge. 

Denial of the Talue of the testimony of the 



Felix defers his decision for farther light. 
Paul detained, hut with all possible liberty. 
Paul preaches the gospel to Felix and 
Felix waits for a convenient season. 
Paul two years a prisoner. 
A change of governors. 



1 And * alter five days ^lStiS!??,5S£'i£ffi!.'^1^5S?? with „SSia elders, and with 
orator. "oSr* TCr-tonfls': ^*'iS^y informed *the governor against PauL 



a certain 
an 



i Cp. ch. 21. 18, 27, with vcr. 11. J ch. 23. 2. Jfc oh. 23. 24. 



THE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST PAUL, vers. 1-9. 

1. And after five dasrs, from Paul's arrival at 
Caesarea, and his presentation to the governor. 
** A lioman judge to whom a prisoner had been 
sent with an elogium was bound, if jiossible, to try 
him within three days. Felix, however, had to 
send a message to Jerusalem, and fix a time for 
the case to come on, in order that the accusers 
might be present ; and as the journey took nearly 
two days, it was the fifth day after St. Paul's ar- 
rival at Cjesurea that he was brought to trial." ^ 
Others regard the time as five days after his de- 
parture with the armed escort from Jerusalem. 
The question is unimportant except as it bears on 
the reckoning of the twelve days of ver. 11. 

Ananias the high priest, who '' would be sure 
to be hot against the apostle after that speech 
about the ' whited wall.' " 2 

Descended, came down from Jerusalem on the 
hills to the seacoast. 

With the elders, the better reading is that of 
the R. v., " with certain elders," who would con- 
firm with all their influence the accusations of 
their advocate. **The Sanhedrists, smarting 
under defeat, would not be likely to leave any 
stone unturned which should briug the offender 
within reach of vengeance." ^ 



A certain orator, f^^ropos^ a forensic oraicr, s 
paid advocate. He was brought with them os 
account of his superior knowledge of Roman Isv 
and methods of court procedure, his skiU ss s 
pleader, and the fact that a Roman lawyer would 
have more influencCf as an unbiassed man, is s 
Roman court, and could more easily make it sp- 
pear that Paul **wa8 dangerous to the Romss 
power, and not merely a turbolent and 
Je 



w. ' 

Tertnllns, a diminutive of Tertins. Tlie asme 
is Roman, and it is most probable that he was 
a Roman. Blass speaks of him as a Jew, and it 
is true that Jews often bore Roman names. The 
expression ** according to our law " points in thst 
direction, but does not necessarily imply that he 
was a Jew, for an advocate assumes as hb owi 
the position of those for whom he pleads. Th« 
fact that a Roman advocate would be far mora 
effective than a Jewish one, renders it almost ctf- 
tain that Tertullus was not a Jew by raoe. **" The 
Jews, as subjects of the Roman empire, seem to 
have had no professed advocates of their own ; 
and being themselves little acquainted with the 
laws and forms in use among the Romans, they 
had to employ Roman advocates." • 

Who, plural, including the whole delegation. 



1 FuTsr. 



s Cambridge Bible, 



Gloag. 
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2 And when he was called, '^'^ Tgr-ttUliis began to accuse SS; saying. Seeing 

•«-1tr> 4- 1^^ 4-VkAA 'nrrx A-n-ii^-n- gTcat qiiietDeM, n'nA 4'V%t%4- ^^rx worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy 
tliat by tnee we enjoy *mac&<peaoe, ana tnat bythyiproTldenoeevUsArecoireotedforthlsiution, 

proYidenoe, 

3 We accept it ^ auw&s and in all places, *" most ex^nt Felix, with all thank- 
fulness. 

I Cp. 2 Maoc 4. 6. m ch. 23. 26. Loke 1. 3. 



informed, iyt4>dvi(rcaf, the technical term for lay- 
ing? a formal information before a judge. 

2. And when he was oaUed forth. Omit 
" forth." *' The * calling ' referred to is that of 
the crier of the court calling on the case." ^ 
*' According to the Roman mode of procedure, 
a special chargre had first to be made by the 
accuser ; and this was intimated to the accused, 
and then the trial proceeded in the presence of 
both parties (Acts 25 : 16)." * 

TertuUoB began to accnse him. **It is a 
matter of dispute whether the pleading in the 
provincial courts was in Latin or in the language 
of the province. Valerius Maximus tells us that 
Latin was the language of the law courts through- 
out the Roman Empire.^ But it would appear 
from a passage in Dio Cassius, that under the 
emperors trials were permitted in Greek even in 
Rome itself.^ It is probable that we have here 
the mere outlines of his speech. . . . But still, 
from what we have, it is evident that Tertnllus 
must have been a skilful advocate ; the enlogium 
which he pronounces was at once delicate and 
artful ; and the charges brought against Paul 
were well chosen, being such as it became the 
Roman governor to investigate." ^ 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quiet- 
ness. This artful encomium was based on some 
facts, on which Felix could pride himself, for he 
had assumed the title Pacificator, It was the 
only point on which the orator could hang any 
praise. But as a whole the encomium was his- 
torically false, and the most exaggerated flattery.'^ 

The substratum of truth was his energy and 
vigor in suppressing robberies and rebellion. ''As 
to the number of robbers," observes Joeephus, 
'*whom he caused to be crucified, and of those 
whom he brought to be punished, they were a 
multitude not to be enumerated."^ ** He seized 
and sent to Rome a famous brigand called Eleazer, 
who had ravaged the country for nearly twenty 
years ; he repressed the rebellion of the Egyptian 
impostor; and quieted a sedition which arose 
between the Jewish and Greek inhabitants of 
Cssarea.^ Yet, notwithstanding, he was prob- 
ably the worst governor that Judea had. He had 



a number of the Sioarii continually in his employ- 
ment ; and instead of pacifying the Jews, he only 
fanned the spirit of sedition." ^ He employed 
some of these Sicarii to assassinate Jonathan, the 
high priest, and plunder and arson became very 
prevalent. 

We learn from Tacitus ^ that Felix in all 
savageness and profligacy wielded the power of a 
king in the spirit of a slave ; that '* by applying 
unseasonable remedies, he inflamed the dissatis- 
faction, emulated, as he was, in his abandoned 
courses by Ventidius Cumanus ; " and, that ** his 
severity in the end bore evil fruit ; and it seems 
probable that his main motive in suppressing 
other plunderers was that there might be the 
more left for himself." 

" He left a Corsair's name to other times 
Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes.** * 

Very worthy deeds, KoropBvfidrmf, **from 
KaroftB6t»y to set upright. Hence, a success con- 
sequent on right judgment; a right action. The 
best texts, however, read iiopOcafidrct^ settings 
right; amendments. Thus the sentence reads, 
literally, obtaining much peace through thee^ and 
amendments taking place for this nation through 
thy providence ^ we accept^ etc." ^® 

l^thyprOYidence, wpoyolas, forethought, think- 
ing btforehand, and so guiding the future. So 
our word " providence " is pro-vidence, seeing 
h^orehand, acting by foresight, and therefore the 
power to watch over, to guard and guide affairs. 
** Tufi providenticl, Providentia Casaris, is a 
common inscription on the coins of the emperors. 
It was a skilful and deljcate piece of flattery, to 
weave this well-known phrase of imperial adu- 
lation into his words of praise on this occasion. 

*^ There was absolutely no ground for this state- 
ment of Tertullns ; within two yean of this time, 
Felix was accused by the Jews of bad govern- 
ment, and the accusation supported by such un- 
deniable proof that he was recaUed from his 
province to Rome, and only escaped punishment 
through the influence of his brother Pallas, which, 
though waning, was still powerful at the court of 
theCsBsar."!^ 



» Cambridge Bible, 

* QlOBLff. 

' Valerius Maximus, 2 : 2. 
« Dion Cassius, 67 : 15. 

•"' See Cicero, De Orators, 2 : 78, 79, on the Bsordiam 
and its rules. 



• TTor*, 2: 13,2. 

» Antiquities, 20 : 8, B-7. 

• Hi$lory,5: 9; Annals, 12: 64. 

• Byron. 

10 H. R. Yincent, Word Studies. 
» Schaff. 
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tbatthoa 
to 



4 Not^thjjmding, ^Y^^^ J ^ ^^^ further tedious unto thee, I iffiSL thee 
wouidert Y^Q^j, yg qI ^Yiy clemency a few words. 

6 For we have found this man » 2 pestilent ^ttvSw, and • a mover of foSS^SSSoni 
among all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of ** the sect of the 
Naz'a-rene§: 

6 Who «*^SoSi?eK5ir^"* to profane the temple : on whom ai.o we ^•^'IlSdKw?^" 

Jodged according to our law. 

n 1 Haoe. 10. 61 & 15. 3, 21. o Bee Lake 23. 2. p Ter. 14. ch. 6. 17 & 16. 6 & 26. 6 & 28. 22. 9 ch. 21. 27-29. 



8. Most noble Felix, Mpdntrrt^ the same hon- 
orary title which Claudius Lysias gave to him in 
his letter (23 : 2(>). 

4. That I be not further tedions. ^icAwrm. 
The word means, literally, to cut irUo^ to impede 




Goi!f or Faux. (Lewiu.) 

06Mr«e .* A palm biaach, with the legend Kaurapoc A. E. 
(of GaBsar in the year 5), the fifth vear of Nero. 
verse : Ncpovov (of Nero) in a wreath. 



JU. 



one^s course by cutting ojBF' his way^ hence, to hin- 
der ^ to detain^ ^* as if Felix was so busy with his 
reforms that Tertullus would not interrupt 
him." 

The F1B8T Chabob against Paul. ft. We 
haye found this man. pointing to Paul, a pesti- 
lent feUow, \oifthw, a plague^ a pestilence^ used 
in 1 Maccabees 10 : Gl to describe *' men of a 
wicked life," and by Demosthenes to desigrnate 
a dangerous person. 

A mover of sedition, vrdaip, insttrrection^ 
among aU the Jews throughout the world, the 
Roman Empire, the civilized world. ** We must 
bear in mind that Paul had been assailed at a 
time when Jerusalem was full of strangers come 
to the feast. It is not improbable that from 
some of the Jewish visitors particulars had been 
gathered about the apostle^s troubles at Philippi, 
Corinth, Ephesus, and elsewhere, which in Uie 
minds and on the lips of his accusers would be 
held for seditious conduct, conduct which had 
brought him ^t times under the notice of the 
tribunals. This Tertullus would put forward in 
its darkest colors." ^ In Thessalonica the apostle 
and his companions had been described as ** those 
who had turned the world upside down," and 
doing things ** contrary to the decrees of Ciesar " 
(17 : 6, 7). This charge would be especially ob- 
noxious to Felix, who had just been praised for 
keeping the peace in his dominions. It was the 



same charge that had been brought against Jesus 
before Pilate. 

The Second Charge. And a ringleader. 
vpwroarirriVy from irpAros, Jirti^ and ticrriy/Ai, to 
stand ; hence, one who stands first in the line^ and 
leads the file. Our word ringleader means the 
leader of a ring or circle, t. e., a clique, as it were, 
in an enclosed space. 

Of the sect of the Kasarenes. ''This wis 
really in the eyes of the Jews Me offence which 
Paul had committed. It was here urged by the 
Sanhedrim advocate Tertullus, before a Roman 
tribunal, as an offence against the laws of the 
Empire, inasmuch as the prisoner was an acknow- 
ledged chief of a worship not licensed and ap- 
proved by the state, and an introducer of strange 
gods. 

* *" This is the only passage in the New Testament 
where the word ^Nazarenes' is used to denote 
' the Christians.* We know it was the ordinary 
Jewish appellation by which the disciples of Jesus 
were then known. They (the Jews) could not of 
course use the ordinary term 'Christians,* by 
which name the disciples of Jesus were known 
among Pagans. * Christ * was to every Jew s 
sacred name, and to these blinded ones still re- 
mained a title unappropriated. They were eager 
to call *the Crucified Lord' the Nazarene, the 
citizen of a nameless city; and they chose the 
dishonored title as the heritage of those who 
called him Master and Lord, styling them 
'Nazarenes.' The name is still used as the 
designation of the Christians by Jews and Mo- 
hammedans."^ 

The Third Charge. 6. Hath gone about 
to profane the temple, /3c3i}Aw<rat, akin to ^xi%. 
t/ireshold, and fialyw, to step ; hence, to step ovtr 
the forbidden threshold of a temple or sacred 
place, to profane. So our word 'profane" is 
from the Latin pro^ btfore^ and fanum^ a temple^ 
a sacred place^ hence, outside of the sacred platen 
unholy. Paul was charged with bringing the un- 
holy, that which was to be excluded from the 
sanctuary, into the holy place. " Probably Ter- 
tullus wanted to insinuate that the prisoner was 
punishable even according to Roman law ; but 



* Cambridge Biblr. 

* Schaff. And it lias been stated (Smith's Did. of 
Siblf, mtL ''Nasumf ") that dulng the Indian Mutiny 



of 1855 the Moliammedan rebels relied on a 
dent prophecy that the Naairene* would be « 
from the country after ruling for a hundred jeanh 



an- 
palled 



24 : 7-11. 
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>j Bat the chief captain Lys'i-as came upon vi , and with great violenoe took him away oat of oar hands, 

8 Commanding his accDsen to come unto thee : Ktt £»"VQTYiiT»iT^fr of whom ^-UTra/^l-f mayest 4-0 ir/* Im/^-nr 
From whom thou wilt ikj able, oj examining him tnyseii, io taKe Know- 

ledge of all these things, whereof we accuse him. 

9 And the Jews also joine31?th?ciSS^afflrming that these things were so. 

10 "^^^^^ASdwiCS'***** the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, Paui an- 
swered. Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge unto 
this nation, I do '^*™^" cheerfuUy fS^eVASS^V 

11 'fSSSr that thou cSSSlJiSTgJJW^. that »• li^'JcSSJSt^fiii twelve days since I 
• went up ' to ''^i!S5!S?i?5i^5SS??- 



r Bee rer. 1. « oh. 8. 27. John 12. 20. t eh. 20. 16. 



Trophimns as a Greek, and not Paul, wonld have 
been ex])08ed to the death penaityf to say no- 
thing of the fact that the charge was only one of 
saspicion.*' 1 "The Romans granted the Jews 
the power of punishing any of their ooantrymen 
who profaned their worship ; and it wonld almost 
appear that they conld put to death any Gentile, 
even though he were a Roman, who crossed the 
barrier between the court of the Gentiles and that 
of the Jews." 2 

Whom we took. How mildly Tertullus states 
the action of the fanatical mob who wonld Iiave 
torn Paul to pieces. 

And would, etc. ** These words, as well as 
verse 7 and Terse 8 down to ' come unto thee/ 
.ire omitted in nearly all the oldest MISS., and 
by the Rev. Ver.^ while the Greek text, in those 
M^S8. where it is found, exhibits many varia- 
tions. But in spite of this it is very difficult 
to see how the advocate could have avoided 
some allusion to the circumstances mentioned in 
these words. Of course he puts the matter in a 
light most favorable to the Jews. *We would 
have judged him according to our law * is very 
different language from that in which (23: 27) 
Lysias describes Paul as in danger to be killed by 
the Jews. The action of Lysias, too, is described 
by Tertullus as one of grreat violence. Probably 
the Roman soldiers would not handle the mob 
tenderly. But Tertullus is trying to cast blame 
upon the chief captain and to represent his party 
as doing all things according to law." * 

The Witnesses were the high priest and the 
elders who came from Jerusalem with him, ver. 1. 

8. By examining of whom, singular number, re- 
ferring either to Paul or more probably to Ljrsias, 



if we retain the disputed passage. The examina- 
tion, iu^cucptvaSf was not by torture, as in 22 : 24, for 
that would be illegal. The word was a law term 
among the Greeks, signifying ** the preliminary 
investigation held for the purpose of gathering 
evidence for the information of the judges.'' * 

9. And the Jews alio assented, aw4Btvro^ 
lit., placed together s hence, tusented to, agreed to. 
The better reading, however, is aw€w40€yTOf 
placed themselves together against, t. e., joined in 
the charge, assailed Paul together with Tertullus. 

PAUL'S DEFENCE, vers. 10-21. 

Introduction. 10. Then Paul . . . an- 
swered. Paul's preamble was at once courteous, 
sincere, and true to fact. It was ** complimen- 
tary without falling into flattery." ** There is 
scarcely a more striking contrast in the records of 
oratory than that between the fulsome harangue 
of the hired advocate Tertullus and the manly 
simplicity of Paul's defence. His own attitude 
toward Roman magistrates was invariably that 
of a respectful but independent citizen." ^ 

Thou hast been of many years a judge. 
Felix was appointed procurator in A. D. 52, so 
that he had been in office five or six years, which 
was a long term of office in those unsettled times. 
The average term of the three preceding gover- 
nors was less than three years. It is noticeable 
that Paul here calls Felix '' judge " for these 
years, and there are reasons for believing that 
Felix was a judge under Cumanus some years 
before he became procurator, in which case the 
*'many years" may have been ten instead of 
five or six.* 

I do the more cheerfoUy. The best texts 



1 Knowling. See Schttrer, JeuHsh People^ Dir. 1, vol. 
{i. p. 74, note ; Div. 2, vol. i. p. 266 ; Eder«beim*s Temple 
and Ut Servurs, 24. 

* Oloog. 80 Joaephus, War*, 6 : 2, 4. 

s Cambridge Bible. Bee Kendall, and Knowling*s note, 
p. 479. 

« Thayer's N. T. Lexicon. 

" WUliam Smith, New Test, ffistorp. 

« JotephiM, AniiguiHe*, 20, and Tsoitiis, Annalt, 12, 



seem to be contradictory. Knowling shows how a recon- 
ciliation is poasible. Ramsay says that the contradic- 
tion " is resolved by Mommsen in favor of Tacitus as 
the better authority on such a point ; and most studrats 
of Roman history will agree with him." St. Paul, 313. 
Bee, also, Hastings* Sib. Die., art. '* Chronology ; " Mc> 
Oiffert, AposMie Age, 358; BcUlier's Jewish People, 
Div. 1, rdL U. p. 173, etc 
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24:i!:-:i' 



12 And •l!SiWn'tiL'SSiJ^"tlRS^ with any man* "^T^^S" iip 
"^^.huTih!?" in the synagogues, nor in the city; 

13 XfithtT 'can they prove to tnw the things whereof they now accuse na. 

14 Hut this I confess unto thee, that after ■'the wl^ which they call ,5 
"so ^:?i;!»» I ' the (iod of Si fathers, believing aU things which are .I^^^i 
law. and which are written iu the pFophets : 



u Cp. ch. 25. 8. V cb. 2S. 7. w ▼«. 22. 8m eh. 9. 
74 & Koin. \.9St Heb. 9. 14 & 12. 28. x 8m ch. 3. 13 A 



22. aL 



«vw. 5w y2TSm.l. 3. Cp. cb.?:.SiUk. 

a ch. 26L 22 A 28. 23L Cp. Boo. 3. 2L 



(iiiiit "the niure*^ (the oomparatiTe deflrroe) mud 
Hiinply wiy *' 1 do cheerfully.** The long ezperi- 
eitee of F«>lix in Judea would enable him to nn- 
dtTHtand and appreciate the facts whioh Panl 
\i-:iM alH>ut ti) state an no stranger could possibly 
4I0. 

Paii/m Answer to the First Charob. 11. 
Thou mayest understand. The events were so 
rtM'fut tiiat Felix could e:u)ily ascertain the exact 
truth of tliv occurrenceH ; and his knowledge of 
the .Ii'WH, tlieircuHtonijiandcharacteristicSf would 
onahlc him to ^ve thcni their true value. 

There are yet but twelve days, not more than 
t wel ve days. There a|*e m» veral ways of reckoning 
these twelve days, varying; chiefly as to the point 
from wliieh the five days of ver. 1 are counted. 
Perhaps the most witisfuetory is as follows: — 

1)AYM. 

1 . Meeting with James at Jerusalem. 

-• 1 

fi 

<». Mol) and arrest. 

7. Trial hefoiv the Sanhedrim, 

H. (hi the Wily to Ca*wirea. 

i>. 

At (^.-csarea awaiting trial, five days in- 
clusively. 



I )ay8 of the vow. 



10. 
11. 
12. 



l.'i. Trial before Felix. 

Kendall would make the twelve days begin 
witli the liu<t day he went up to worship in the 
temple, on whieh he was att^u'ked by the mob. 

For to worship, wpo<rKutrfi<ro»y. Tlie verb means 
properly to kisit the hand to one in token of rev- 
erence ; hence, among the Orientals to fall upon 
the kners and touch the ground with the forehead as 
an expression of profound reverence ; hence, hom- 
age and worship toward God, It was just the op- 



posite of ezeitiag- aeditioBS and tmnsh. "Tt 
purpome was in itself an answer to each is* 
tion — reverence not insnrreetioD, eoafonkjic 
heresy, worship not profanity.** ^ 

18. Tbmj neither found me in thi iB|fe 
dilpatinir. I>isciu8ing the disputed qanta 
which might excite a tnmnJt. He wuiqaK 
peaoefnl worshipper. Keither rainag ii| t! 
people, making- an ivia^arairtv, a galheri^O 
crowd together Offaiiut some one, or some a* 
with hostile intent, a eonemtrse of peo|^. Ttt 
crowd aroond Panl in the temple wss gstkni 
by his enemies, not by himself. The aembi 
against Panl was like that which Ahab n^ 
against Elijah, that he caused the famiaevkkk 
was really caused by Ahab*a own sins. 

In the Bynagosrnea. Plural, beeaoae tkn 
were so many in the city. These acts, diapstac 
and raising up a popnlar tumult, are denied ^ 
reference to these three places, the temfilf, tk 
synagogues, and the dtp, 

18. Keither can they prt>Te the things, tliit 
not only in Jerusalem, but throughout the wc-W 
he had excited sedition. They did not ev«».*- 
tempt to prove it, nor bring* any witnesses, forafi 
true witnesses would have been compeUed l?tk 
facts to testify in favor of Paul. The only fbag« 
which was serious before Roman law was dia 
thrown out of court. ^ 

Paul*8 Answer to thb Secokd Chargi 
He acknowledged that he was ** a ringlesd«:r d 
the sect of the Nazarenes," but denied that it 
was heresy against the Jewish religion. 

14. After the way which they call hemy. 
Better, with R. V., " after the Way which thtj 
call a sect.** Christianity was not a sect, a di- 
vision and divergence from the Jewish ielig:ics 
by self-willed schismatics, but the only AVar 
through which the Jewish religion could fulfil its 
mission ; it was the blossoming and fruitage of 



> Knowling. 

* " Then the Shepherds had the Pilgrims to another 
place called Mount Innocent, nnd there they nw a man 
clothed all in white, and two nion, l*rejudioe luid Ill-will, 
continually castiufi dirt upon him. Now, behold, the 
dirt, whateoever they cast at hiui, would in a little time 
fall off again, and hia garment would look aa clear as if 
no dirt had been cast thereat. Then aaid the Pilgrims, 
*What means tbia?* The Shepherds answered, *Tbia 



man is named Oodly-maa, and Uiis garment ia to ahov 
the innocency of bis life. Now, those that throw dirt at 
him are such as bate hia well-doing ; but, as joa see ths 
dirt will not atick upon bia clotbea, so it ahall be with hia 
that liveth truly innocently in the world. Whoever they 
be that would make such men dirty, th<»y labor all ia 
vain ; for Ood, by that a little time ia apci.t, will cause 
that their innocence shall break forth aa the light, sod 
their righteousness as the noon-day.* **— John Bunyan. 



24 : 15-17. 
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15^&itSr^hope toward God, which tiS^ViSS'SSiaJlfiSilTor, that there shaU 
be ''a resurrection <»^ *»»«<***»<*' *both of the just and unjust. 

16 ^nireilf*" do I ai8o -^exercise myself to have *^^*^' a conscience ^ void of offence 
toward God and '^""""^ men* aiway. 

17 Now * after many years ' I came to bring alms to •'my nation, and * offer- 
ings': 

6 Bee ch. 23. 6. e Tit 2. 13. Gp. GaL 6. 5. (f Lake 14. 14. e Bee Dui. 12. 2. / Cp. 1 Tim. 4. 7, 15. ^ 1 Cor. 
10. 32. PhU. 1. 10. Cp. Jude 24. Bee ch. 23. 1. A Cp. ch. 20. 31. i Bom. 16. 25-28, 31. 1 Cor. 16. 1-3. 2 Cor. 
8. 1-4 & 9. 1, 2, 12. Gp. Oal. 2. 10. j ch. 26. 4 & 28. 19. k Cp. Ter. 11 & ch. 20. IG. 



the whole tree, not a mere branch grafted into 
it, and bearing a difiFerent kind of fruit. 

Then Pan! presented three reasons why his 
way of worship was not a sect or heresy, but a 
Way. 

FiBST. So wonhip I, Aarpci^*, serve, render re- 
ligious service to. This meaning of the word 
aeeros **to spring from the conception of com- 
plete devotion of powers to a master." 

The God of my Fathers, better ''our'* fa- 
thers. Paul worshipped the same God as the 
other Jews, even his accusers. It was no strange 
God whom he preached. 

Second. He believed aU things which are 
written in the law. Better as R. V., ''which 
are according to the law," the phrase used by 
Tertullus in hb charge, ver. 6. He rejected 
some of the interpretations which the scribes 
had put upon the law and the prophets; but 
what they actually taught he accepted. His 
whole doctrine of the Messiah was founded on 
them. His arguments were from the Scriptures, 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Christ and his gos- 
pel did not destroy the law and the prophets, but 
fulfilled them. 

Thibd. 1ft. Paul agreed with the Pharisees 
in having hope toward God, supporting itself on 
God, looking to Gk>d as its source and fnlfiller, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
and therefore immortal life. Both of the just 
and unjust, the first to everlasting life, to " shine 
as the brightness of the firmament . . . and as 
the stars for ever and' ever ; '' and the others " to 
shame and everlasting contempt," as taught by 
their prophet Daniel (12 : 2, 3).i 

16. Herein, in this confession of faitli and prin- 
ciples just expressed. Do I ezerdse myself, 
iiffKA. The verb means to work raw material into 
some object, to form curiously by art aa a, bowl,* 
or a chariot finely wrought with gold.* Hence, to 
adorn, then to practise athletic arts, to discipline, 
to train as the human soul into its perfection. 



" implying training one's self, as in an art that 
requires practice for its perfection (oomp. 1 Cor. 
9: 27; 1 John 3: 3)." We are apt to thmk that 
whatever other difficulties the apostles had to 
contend with, they had none within. But it was 
not so. The whole aim of Paul's life was to be 
free from such evils as had been charged against 
him. A conscience void of offence, airp6<TKOfwo¥f 
from <£, not, and vpoaKSwrv, to strike against, to 
stumble ; hence, a conscience that does not stumbU, 
nor is a cause of stumbling to others. 

Toward God in heart and worship, and toward 
men in good deeds. '*It is a commonplace in 
military economy that a soldier cannot be made 
in a day. Raw recruits, however perfect may be 
their arms and their uniform, are useless when 
they meet an enemy. Wherein really consists 
the strength of an army in the day of battle? 
In the previous exercise of the individual com- 
batants." « 

Paul's Answer to the Third Charge. 
17. Now after many. Several years' absence 
from Jerusalem. It was four years since he was 
there, and then only for a brief time, at the close 
of the second missionary journey (Acts 18 : 22) ; 
eight years since he was there for any length of 
time at the conference, A. d. 50, at the close of 
the first missionary journey (Acts 15 : 1-30), and 
twenty-one since he lived there before his conver- 
sion (Acts 9 : 1, 2). I came to bring alms to my 
nation. The large sums he had been collecting- 
in Corinth and Macedonia. (See Rom. 15: 25; 
1 Cor. 16: 1-4; 2 Cor. 8: 1-4; Gal. 2: 10.) This 
showed how much Paul cared for his people. 
Doing good to others, and especially to enemies, 
is one of the best answers to those who slander us. 
And offerings. The customary Pentecost sacri- 
fices in the temple. This was the exact opposite 
of sacrilege, and was the answer to the charge of 
profaning the temple. Compare Christ's twice 
cleansing the temple from the profanation of the 
Jews (John 2: 1^-16; Matt. 21: 12, 13), which 



1 '*JoMpl^as, in giring an account of the ordinary 
Phariaaic doctrine, q>eaka only of the virtuoua reTiving 
and living again. Antiquities, 18 : 1, 3. So too in the Tal- 
mudic literature the resorreotion of the dead is a privi- 
lege of Inrael, and of righteona Israelites only — there is 



no resurrection of the heathen. On the other liand there 
are passages In the Book of Enoch where a resurrection 
of all Israelites is spoken of.** Knowling. 

> Iliad, 23: 743. • Jliad, 10: 488. 

« William Amot 
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d4 : 18-23. 



-IQ Whereupon certain JpwB from Asia -frkHTirl mri I r^nin-fiArl \n fVi^fAmrklrk neither with multitude, i»r 

1 o ^iiudsi whit ii thf y lounQ me punnea in tne tempie, with do crowd, nor >et *« h 



with tumult, 
tumult : bat « there were certain Jews from Asia— 



19 Who " ought to have been here before thee, and tooiakSaoSuauom if they had 
aught agamst me. 

20 Or else let these m^SiiSi^ say '''^liSV^^VSil&TiS&il'^^'^ I stood be- 
fore the council, 

21 Except it be for this one voice, • that I cried standing among them, 
Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in question b^n you this 
day. 

22 And when jp^y^ heard the«. thing., j^^^l^^g ^^^^ v^tt^ knowledge cont^JAS^TtL^^j, 

deferred them, "£^51^ When L^sl-as the chief captain shall come down, I will 

know the uttermost of „-.„-, *v»r»4-4-rkt. 
determine yOUT matter. 

OQ A « /I li /i commanded a ^^„ f „ „: ^-, « *** ^^^ Paul, and to let him have liberty, 

^o 2\I1U iiu gave order to the l^cli t Ul n)H that he shuuld l>e kept in charge, and ahonld na^e iiMlnlgenfr : 

and ''*^Vo1tS^^'* forbid "anT of his "^TiX"* to minister ^'«*"^ unto him. 



I ch. 21. 2G & 26. 21. m oh. 21. 27. n See ch. 23. 30. o Bee oh. 23. 6. p m. 14. See cb. 9. 2. 9 Cpi 
ch. 28. 10. r Cp. ch. 27. 3. 



shows how the gospel stood in relation to the 
temple. 

18. Certain Jews from Asia, of which province 
Ephesus was the capital. Found me pnrified, 
ifyvi<Tfi4royj from ayySs, pure^ sinless ; hence, puri- 
Jied, made ceremonially pure; referring to the 
purifications required hy the Nazirite vow, and 
the worship and ofiFerings in the temple. Neither 
with multitude. Paul gathered no crowd ; the 
Jews did all that. 

19. Who ought to have been here. They 
did not dare to come, because they were the ones 
who had done the wrong and were liable to 
punbhment. ** To have repeated the charges of 
the Asiatic Jpws would have prejudiced the 
prisoner; to show that they were the only wit- 
nesses against him, and they absent, strengthened 
his case.'* ^ In their absence he demanded the 
witness of the Jews who were present, as to what 
they knew of his conduct before the Sanhedrim. 

21. Except it be. He had not done any evil, 
and the only possible thing which could be con- 
strued into exciting a tumult was his siding with 
one party in the council, which was the occasion 
of a division among them. For this one voice. 
^* Voice" refers to the act of speaking rather 
than to what was said. Touching the resur- 
rection, etc. He quotes his own words (chap. 23 : 
6), and quite accurately. 

There was no answer to Paul's argument, for 
there could be none. 

THE DECISION DEFEBSED FOB TWO TEABS. 

vers. 22-27. 

22. Felix . . . having more perfect, exact, 
knowledge of that way, oonceming the Way, the 



teachings of Christ. Cornelius the centurion and 
Philip the evangelist lived at Caoamrea, and Felix* 
wife was a Jewess (ver. 24). Therefore, knowing 
the character of the disciples, and that Paul's 
story accorded with what he knew of them, Felix, 
by deferring his decision, avoided oatrageoos 
injustice to Paul, and at the same time avoided 
giving serious ofiFence to the turbulent Jews who 
knew his evil deeds. His excuse was that Lynis, 
the chief captain, could give him personal testi- 
mony that would be decisive between the ood- 
tradictory assertions of the two parties. I will 
know the uttermost, Biayp<&iro/iai, to know all 
through, to know accurately, and hence, in a legsl 
sense, to decide a case, to give his decision. 

23. Keep Paul that ''Paul should be kept 
in charge '' as a prisoner, and to let him havt 
liberty. Better, ** and should have indulgence,'* 
liyeaiv, from iiylrifu, to let up, to relax, to loosen, 
as the tense string of a bow ; henoe, relaxation of 
the rigors of imprisonment, all the indidgence 
consistent with his safety. ** Prisoners in military 
custody were as a rule chained to a soldier. No 
exception was made to this rule in PauPs ease. 
Speaking at Rome he mentions his chain (28 : 20). 
His bonds are named on three earlier occasicHis in 
the Acts, viz., when he was brought before the 
Sanhedrim, when Felix departed, and when he 
appeared before King Agrippa (22 : 30 ; 24 : 27 ; 
26 : 29). Indulgence was granted him in respect 
of food, lodging, and friends, but did not proba- 
bly include removal of his chain. It did not cer- 
tainly in the case of Agrippa's imprisonment at 
Rome, which is related in similar language by 
Joseph ns." ^ 

Forbid none of his acgyaintaaoe, such m 




1 Rendall. 



s Rendall. See Josephus, Antiquiiies, 18 : 6, 7. 
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24 ftS? after certain days, ^*^*^" Felix came with *U"nSira?Siw3f: which was^ 
Jewess, Mil sent for Paul, and heard him concerning 'the faith 'in Christ* 



Jesus. 



25 And as he reasoned • of righteousness, and temperance, and the judgment 
to come, Felix wSIfffSuSii, and answered. Go thy way for this time ; and "when I 
have a convenient season, I will call thw uSSme. 



s See ch. 20. 21. / CM. 2. 16. Cp. Rom. 3. 24. « Gp. Tit. 2. 12, 13. v ch. 17. 32. Cp. 2 Tim. 4. 2. 



Luke, Philip the evangelist, and the Christians 
of the city. 

Value of this iMPRisoNMSirr to Paul. 
Doubtless this mild imprisonment was the best 
thin^ for Paul. 

1. He was sickly and worn out, and needed 
rest. Luke, his physician, was with him. He 
probably would not have taken this rest unless 
he had been compelled by circumstances beyond 
his control. 

2. It may have been best for him spiritually. 
** St. Paul had spent many a long and busy year 
building up the spiritual life of others, founding 
churches, teaching converts, preaching, debating, 
struggling, suffering. His life had been one of 
intense spiritual, int-ellectual, bodily activity on 
behalf of others. But no one can be engl^(ed 
in intense activity without wasting some of the 
spiritual life and force necessary for himself. 
Keligious work, the most direct spiritual activity, 
visiting the sick, or preaching the gospel, or cele- 
brating the sacraments, make a tremendous call 
upon our devotional powers, and directly tend to 
lower our spiritual vitality unless we seek abun- 
dant and frequent renewal thereof at the source 
of all spiritual vitality and life.'^ ^ Thus Moses, 
Elijah, and John the Baptist had enforced periods 
of retirement. 

3. During these two years, as well as during 
his imprisonment in Rome, Paul had an oppor- 
tunity ** such as he never had before, of realiz- 
ing, digesting, and assimilating in all their ful- 
ness the doctrines he had so long proclaimed to 
others.^' He was, perhaps unconsciously, prepar- 
ing to write those epistles which have enabled 
him to preach the gospel throughout all the 
ages, and mould Christian thought for all timo.^ 

" Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron ban a cage." 

24. And after certain days, when Felix came, 



literally, ** Felix having come . • . sent for 
PauL" Either Felix had been away from Cses- 
area for a time, and on his return sent for Paul ; 
or he came to a reception room in the prison, and 
sent for the prisoner to meet him there. 

With hlB wife Bnidlla. Drusilla was the 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I., who died in 
CsBsarea in horrible torments (Acts 12 : 23), and 
sister of the Herod Agrippa II., of chapter 25, 
and therefore a Jewess. She was endowed with 
extreme beauty, like her sister Bemice of tlie next 
chapter, and married, when only about fifteen, 
Azizus, the petty king of Hamath, north of Pales- 
tine. Felix, a libidinous old slave, well advanced 
toward sixty, by the aid of that Simon Magus, 
it is said, who wanted to buy the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 8 : 18, 10), seduced the girl, then only 
eighteen years old, and carried her away as his 
wife. They had one son, ** Agrippa by name, in 
whom there seemed danger of another generation 
of the accursed race of Herod. But Qod is 
merciful. The awful eruption of Vesuvius, A. d. 
79, that overwhelmed Pompeii amid its luxuries, 
its debaucheries, and its idolatries, blessed man- 
kind by burying beneath the storm of suffocating 
ashes the Princess Drusilla and her only child.'' ' 

He sent for PauL Either from curiosity to 
see such a well-known man, or from some rem- 
nant of conscience and thought of a better life, 
or, as in verse 26, in order to extort money from 
him. Perhaps all the motives influenced him. 

And heard him concerning the faith in Ghrisl 
Paul preached the gospel of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, which required supreme love to 
GK>d, and repentance of sin, and a new life which 
put off the old man with his deeds, and was filled 
with the fruits of the Spirit. Plumptre may be 
right in saying, *' The procurator and hts wife 
were apparently in the first stage of an earnest 
inquiry which might have led to a conversion.'* 

2ft. And aa he reasoned, StaAcyoftcVov, dia- 



1 Prof. Stokes, Expotitor'g Bible. 

s So Luther found time for noble work while shut np in 
Wartburg Castle with *' liberty." Bunyan in his prison 
could not understand why Ood should thus allow Mm , to 
be shut out from his work for the best twelve yean of his 
life, his soul longtng to preach the gospel, and thousands 
waiting to hear him. He oonld not then see, what now is 
plain, that by the Pilgrim^t Progrut he there wrote, ha 



has been preaching to millions instead of thousands, and 
for centuries instead of years. 

* Leonard W. Bacon, D. D. See Josephua, Antiquities^ 
20 : 7, 2. Some, as SchUrer, think that Joeephus does not 
refer to Drusilla, but to the wife of Agrippa, when he 
■peaks of " the wife " as perishing in the eruption oi 
Vesuvius. See Fanar^s The Herods, 
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^6 He hoped wllSti "that money -^^^SJ^^^" given him of Paul': "»t»«»wi«« 
*^' wherefore *!«, he sent for him the oftener, and communed with him 



10 Cp. Ter. 17. 



loguedy discoursed^ argued. Paul naturally pressed 
home such great mutives for accepting Christ, as 
would appeal most strongly to such characters as 
Felix and Drusilla. And he did it without fear 
or favor. 

Of, concerning^, righteousness, Siicaiocr^i^f, the 
state qf him who is as he ought to 6e, integrity, jus- 
tice^ purity of life, and all the duties which man 
owes to man. How Felix had failed in these 
duties his whole past life proved, as we have seen 
at the heg^nning of this chapter,^ and Drusilla at 
his side was a present living proof. But Paulas 
object was not to condemn them, but to lead them 
to repentance. 

Note that Paul condemned the vices by teach- 
ing and picturing the opposite virtues. He let 
the truth convict them. The positive was much 
the more effective way. For if you cultivate the 
virtues, you must, by very necessity, root out the 
vices, but you can cut down the vices and not 
have any virtues in their place, but only room for 
a new growth of vice. The seven unclean spirits 
may take the place of the one cast out (Matt. 12: 
43-45). 

Temperance, iyKpartlas, from 4v, in, and Kpd- 
Tos, strength^ power ; hence, having power and con- 
trol over one^s self, ability to guide and restrain all 
one's feelings and appetites ; having the passions 
and powers of the soul under the control of rea- 
son and conscience, as a horse is under the control 
of its rider, and obeys his guiding rein, or a ship 
is under the control of its captain. 

Paul here again showed his faithfulness and 
courage, for his audience of two were living in 
adultery ; ** voluptuaries who thought only of 
pleasure and revelling; *' and Paul's words must 



have cut to the quick. As in the eases of Hetod 
and Herodias, and Ahab and Jesebel, the wife 
was more to be feared than the husband.' 

It was bat a short time before this that '* tb 
upright Jonathan, to whom he owed his ofBee, 
ventured to reason with him of ri£htnnnimfSi. ssd 
Felix hired assassins to murder hint." 

And the judgment to come, with its rewsidi 
for virtue, and punishment for sin and erime. 
Paul presented this motive in aJl its terrible foret 
to persuadeethose before him to enter upon the 
life of righteousness and self-oontroL Withost 
doubt he showed how ready Christ was to fotgm 
sins, and to welcome the prodigal to his FatlKr'i 
house and kingdom ; how able he was to impaii 
th ^ new life of righteousness and peace. 

Feliztrembled. Better tksR.Y., was terrified} 
Well might he be filled with fear. His coosdeoce 
told him that what Paul said was tme. Note 
that it is not said that DmsiUa trembled. Eugene 
Stock says that it was because she was too reck- 
less and hardened. She was past feeling. Her 
conscience was seared as with a hot iron, for she, 
having been brought up as a Jew, had sinned 
against more light. Oo thy waj for this tiiM, 
rh yvv txo¥, literally, as to what has itself no«; 
the things that belong to *' the now,** the present 
time, with no outlook into what is coming in tbe 
future. Fear sent away not the sin, bnt die 
preacher. When I have a oonTonient season. 
He put off deciding to repent till he could bear 
more. But his good feelings vanished like ** the 
morning cloud and the early dew." The con- 
venient season never came. To haye become a 
Christian wonld have been costly, bnt so waa 
sin.* 



* See Tacitus, Annals, 12 : 64 ; History , 5 : 9. 

' Compare Bishop Latimer preaching before Henry 
VIII. Luther before the Diet of Worms. Socrates and 
the Athenians : Plato's Apology, p. 23. 

* Compare Browning's Poem*, " Pippa Passes." " I 
know no poem since Macbeth tliat so portrays the agony 
of an awakened conscience/' Pres. Stanley Hall's A 
Study of Fears. Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse, 
vol. ii., "The Bosom Serpent," where the chief character 
continually exclaims, "It gnaws me." Hood's Poems, 
" Dream of Eugene Aram." The Roman poet Persius, 
Satires, about thirty years after the murder of John, luea 
this experience of Herod to show how superstitious fear 
mars all the pleasures of life. "The Furies" in Classi- 
cal Dictionary. An interesting parallel to Herod and his 
course here is given in Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. iv. pp. 
466-459, conoeming Xerxes. On the power of conscience, 

Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures (vol. iv.), " Con- 
^ where are brought together illuatrationa from a 
ol literature. 



Shakespeare's Richard III., to whose last viakn eane 
the ghosts of his victims, saying, " Let nte sit heavy as 
thy soul to-morrow." 

* ** To-morrow and to-mofrrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted todM 
The way to dusty deaUi." 

i,Ma4!beik 




** Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals tUl aU are fled. 
And to the merdes of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal Ume." 

Yoong; 

Butler*s Analogy, the fttmous chapter 5, on the weiken- 
ing of passive impresaionB by repetition, as in the weD- 
known effect of not heeding the alann dock^s call to 
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07 "RiTf *'tw fxtrrk "tr£»Q-na Pof'ol-iM Fes^iu Came Into Fe^x' Foom : »nd Fclix, Willing to shew tbe Jew« » 
^i 13111; when tvvu yt^dlS were fulfilled, Felix wMsacoeeded by PoroiiU'Fettiu ; aDdydesirlJigtogalnfaTOiir 

with the J^If* Felix Icft Paul inlSndk 



zch.25. 1&26. 24. y ch. 25. 9. Cp. ch. 12. 3 ft Mark 15. 15. 0cb.25. 14. See Lake 21. 12. 



86. He hoped alio that money should have 
been given him of Paiil.i There are seyeral 
sources from which Felix might have expected 
that Paul could derive funds to hny his liberty. 
He knew from PauPs own statement (ver. 17) 
that he had been collecting money for the poor 
at Jerusalem, and he could not imagine that 
money could pass through his hands without some 
of it cleaving to them. ^* Spitta thinks that Phi- 
lippians may have been written from Caesareaf 
and that therefore (Phil. 4 : 10) Felix had double 
cause to suppose that the poor missionary had 
command of money ; but without endorsing this 
view as to the place of writing of PAi7tpptaiu, 
it may be suggested that St. PauPs friends at 
Philippi might have helped to provide financial 
help for the expenses of his trial : Lydia, e. g,, 
was not only ready with large-hearted hospitality, 
but her trade in itself required a considerable 
capital.^' 3 Moreover Paul had many friends in 
Antioch, Corinth, Csesarea, and other places, who 
would deny themselves to almost any extent to 
release Paul. 

Professor Ramsay suggests another source from 
which money might come. ** Several facts show 
that during the following four years Paul had 
considerable command of money. Imprisonment 
and a long lawsuit are expensive.*' " A poor man 
never receives such attentions '* as were given to 
Paul by Felix, Princess Drusilla, King Agrippa, 
and Queen Bemice. Therefore it is probable 
that in some way Paul had come into his heredi- 
tary property. Even if he had been disowned by 
lus family during the earlier years of his mission- 
ary labors, which would account for his poverty, 
on the death of his father he would come into his 
inheritance as ** legal heir, whose right could not 
be interfered with by any will." * " When Over- 
beck expresses surprise that Felix did not deliver 
Paul to the Jews for money, he forgets that 
Paulas Roman citizenship would make such an 
action much more dangerous than his deten- 
tion." a 



Sent for him the oftener. Nothing could more 
plunly show the corruption of the Roman gov- 
ernment than the conduct of Felix in face of the 
law : a " Le< Julia de repetundis prsecepit, ne 
quia ob hominemin vinoulapublice oonjiciendum, 
vinciendnm, vincirive jubendum, exve vinculis 
difnittendum ; neve quia ob hominem condein- 
nandum, absolvendnum . . . aliquid acceperit." * 
(The Julian law enjoins concerning bribes, that no 
one shall receive anything in return for putting 
any man publicly into chains, confining him, or 
ordering him to be confined, or for releasing him 
from his chains ; nor in return for condemning or 
acquitting a man.) ** It is not impossible that the 
alternative of Paul's protracted imprisonment 
under Felix was not his release, but his convic- 
tion, and that if Felix had not hoped to receive a 
bribe, he would have passed sentence upon him 
long before he was succeeded by Festus." ^ 

27. But after two years. Probably 58, 59, or 
59, 60. See Table of Chronology for varying 
dates.^ 

Porcins Festas. We know nothing concerning 
him except from the Acts and Josephus. **Jo- 
sephus tells us that he governed his stormy pro- 
vince with a wise, firm rule, putting down the 
Sicarii (assassins), and other predatory compa- 
nies, who were then harassing Judea. He finds 
no fault with Festus. His rule, unfortunately, 
was prematurely cut short by death, before he 
had completed his second year of office." ^ Two 
other events besides those related in the Acts 
*' marked his procnratorship : (1) the quarrel be- 
tween the priests and Agrippa, because the latter 
built on to his palace so as to overlook the temple, 
and the priests retaliated by building so as to shut 
off his view. Festus sided with Agrippa, but al- 
lowed the priests to appeal to Rome. (2) The 
decision of the emperor in favor of the Syrian 
against the Jewish inhabitants of Csesarea, which 
caused a bitterness provoking in A. d. 66 the dis- 
turbances in which Josephus ^ marked the begin- 
nings of the great War." ^ 



awake in the morning. Soutbejr^s poem, l%e Incheape 
Rock. Poema: '"Die Doomed Man;" "The Houae of 
Never ; ** " The Land of Pretty Soon " (all in Suggettive 
Uluttratioru on Ada). 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, aU the voyage of their life 
la bound in aliaUowa and in miseries.'* 

Bbakeapeare. 

^ There is a carious little lecture hi the Crystal Palace 
gallery of Monioh called **Tlie Bed riahennan." The 



devil in red costume is fishing for men who are like flahes 
in a pond. The bait on hia hook conaista of gold ooina, 
but near him are other Unda of bait, — crowns, sworda, 
wine, jewela. 

* Knowling. 

» 8t. Paul, 310-312. 

* Digett, zL 11, 3 (Wetatein). 

* McOiffert, Apogtolie Age, 3&4, note. 

* See Tomer'a article on '* Chronology " in Haathigs* 
Sib. Die., and art *' Featua ; " 8chilrer*a Jewish People, 
DiT. 1, ToL U. p. 188. 

vSoiialL • 4mHtu«Heh20i 8>9, 
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Came into Felix* room. The Greek idiom is 
** Felix received PorciuB Festus as his succes- 



sor. 



»» 



Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasnre, 
XctptTas KaraOtaSai ro7t lovSa/ois, lit., to lay up 
thanks for himself with the Jews, R. V., cor- 
rectly, to gain favur with the Jews ; to lay up a 
store of good will or favor to be requited at some 
future period. *^ A frequent phrase in the best 



classical authors. Felix had good reasoo tbis 
to try and put the Jews under obligation to bia 
St the dose of his Kovemment. For the dai^ 
was great to the retiring governor of comi^aiDta 
being sent to the emperor of oppression and lea- 
der, which were often listened to and puiudei 
Josephus relates,^ in point of fact, that the dud 
Jews in CiBsarea sent an embassy to Rome ts 
lodge a charge against Felix before Nero." ' 



> AnHqwtiei, 20 : 8, 9. 



s Bchaff . 



CHAPTER 25. 

PAUL'S CASE COMES BEFORE FESTUS. 



The Appeal to Cjbsab, 
vers. 1-12. 



' Paul in prison at Caesarea. 

Festus enters upon his duties as goyemor. 

The Jews desire him to bring Paul to Jemsalem for triaL 

Festus decides to try Paul at CcBsarea. 

He invites the Jews to come there with their charges. 

They bitterly denounce Paul. 
, Paul appeals to CsBsar. 



' Agrippa and Bemice pay a visit of congratnlatioii to Festus. 
Festus states the case of Paul to them. 
The court assembles. 
Festus states the occasion of the hearing. 
Time. A. D. 59 or GO. 
Accord inp: to the Roman law Festus sailed by April 15, and would naturally arrive at Ccsucs 
the last of June.** 



Preparations for the 

Hearing before 

Festus and Aorippa, 

vers. 13-27. 



ti 



1 K?/TrHT&"efo'S°'»"v?S« come into " the province, after three days ^'SfS^iSSii"' 



rea to .IcniHalein 
from Ca-mrea. 

Then 4.u^ high prlert 



2 And the chi?f?r7Stk and the prindiiumen of the Jews '•informed him against Paul: 
and they besought him, 

3 '^"A8kiS*7'* favour against him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem': 

laymg wait to km him on the way. 



a ch. 23. 34. 



b -west. 15. e Sea ch. 9. 24. 



THE APPEAL TO CiESAB, vera. 1-12. 

1. Now when Festus. The new f^overnor 
was in every way a better man tlian Felix. He 
*' had a straightforward honesty about him which 
forms a strong: contrast to the mean rascality of 
his predecessor. lie certainly did not do all the 
justice that he might have done ; but, allowing 
somewhat for the natural desire to ingratiate 
himself with the people of his government, his 
conduct, on the whole, was exemplary, and his 
firmness in resisting the unjust demands of the 
Jews cannot fail to elicit our admiration.^' ^ 

Come into the province, ^s-ijS^s t^ ixapx^l^ 



from ixi, over, and ^y4» * principality, or magis- 
tracy, *'*E%apxflfi denotes the administrative 
province of a magistrate, not proviiu^e in a local 
sense ; nor could iinBai¥€ir be used with a dative 
for local entrance into a place ; it denotes Festu' 
entrance on his duties as procurator." ' 

After three days, from his landing at CsBsarss 
at the end of his voyage from Rome. This alloirs 
ono day for rest and two for his journey to Jeru- 
salem. 

2. Then the high priest. The R. V. foUom 
a plural reading, '* the chief priests.'* 

The chief, vpAroi, the first, the primeipal 




> Lewin, Si. Paul, 2 : 69. 



>BeadaU. 
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4 ii",?bett Festus answered, that Paul '^"^^ kept inci»w at Cses-a-rS'a, and 
that he himself w-TtSut t« depart fK/ihi^J: 

5 Let them therefore, SH. he, which .^?Sg52?£?o'i%. go down with 2S: and 

aocase this man, if tliere tie any wirkedneM In him. 
If tberu U anything anilM in tlie man« let them accoae him. 

6 And when he had tarried among them not more than eight or ten days, he 
went down unto Csesarea ; and oSth?So?Efw he«t on ** the judgment seat, and com- 
manded Paul to be brought. 

7 And when he was come, the Jews which hi3?ome down from Jerusalem stood 
round about him, b.tS?iAi'2«aiiuit him many and grievous «>™pi*i;t^j«5J;»tp*ui, e^v^ich they 

could not prove'; 

8 While teaSTSff/iiVTSi'; Neither >" against nhe law of the Jews,°^S" against 
the temple, nor ^'' * against Caesar, have I '^"'^°*iSSnJy''^"* at alL 

9 But Festus, 'deStillSlo'^g^iVflfTiuTVitt^t^^^ answered Paul, and said, Wilt 
thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things before me ? 

10 ''S'u'iPiii'iiS: I am»tSdi1.S'before CsBsar's ^judgmcut scat, where I ought to be 
judged : to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also very well knowest. 



d Ten. 10, 17. 
A John 19. 12. 



Bee Matt. 27. 19. « ch. 24. 13. / Gp. ch. 24. 12 A 28. 17. Bee oh. 6. 13. ^ John 7. 5 A 19. 7. 
i ch. 24. 27. j vera. 6, 17. 



** The mling: oli^rchy consisted of a small num- 
ber of priestly families, tof^ether with some influ- 
ential scribes and elders who were araociated with 
them in the Sanhedrim.'* ^ 

8. Desired fayour, not justice, against him. 
We learn more about this from what Festus re- 
ported to the g^at assembly of digrnitaries at 
Csesarea (ver. 24). ** A crowd of the city rabble 
had followed these dignitaries, and sought to brow- 
beat him into submission to them, by a tempest 
of voices outside, amidst which he could hear, 
above all others, a cry that the denounced man 
was not worthy to live." "^ 

Laying wait ... to kiU him, as they had 
proposed to do when they had asked Lysias to 
bring him to trial two years before. They were 
not sure of convicting Paul, even if they could 
try him, and therefore they did not hesitate to 
employ the assassin's dagger. 

4. Bat Festas answered, that Paul should be 
kept at Cssarea, since he himself should be at 
the trial, and he was not intending to remain at 
Jerusalem. 

ft. But he would grant a fair trial for all, and 
hence he invited all who were able, to go down 
to CsBsarea with him, and aoouse this man, if 
there be any wickedness in him. 

6. More than ten days. The better reading is 
** not more than eight or ten days." And the 
next day, showing by his promptness that he con- 
sidered the case of considerable importance. And 
he would please the Jews who had come with him 
from Jerusalem, by paying immediate attention 
to the case ihey felt to be important. 



Sitting on the judgment seat. For without 
this formality no legal effect would be given to 
his decision.* 

7. Laid many and grievons, iBop/o, weighty, 
cruel^ unsparing, complaints, probably on the 
three points which Tertullus had urged against 
Paul, as we learn from Paul's denial in the next 
verse. 

8. Neither against the law of the Jews. Paul 
denies every charge. 

9. Bat Festus, willing, desiring, to do the 
Jews a pleasure, the same phrase as in 24 : 27, 
wishing to gain favor with the Jews. VHlt thou 
go up to Jerusalem, etc. Thb was practically 
an acquittal of Paul from the charge that would 
come under the cognizance of the Roman law. 
There remained only such charges as would natu- 
rally come before the Sanhedrim. The question 
was whether Paul would accept an informal ac- 
quittal from the Roman court on condition that 
he submit to a trial before his own people on the 
other counts. And this trial would be in Festus' 
presence, who would see that he was treated 
fairly, as a Roman citizen. ** It is not unlikely 
that Festus anticipated what the reply of Paul 
would be, but he wished to throw as much re- 
sponsibility as possible on Paul, and so relieve 
himself in the opinion of the Jews. He well 
knew that Paul could plead his privilege of Ro- 
man citizenship. As far as he was concerned, 
the Jewish notables would be able to see that no 
obstacles were thrown by him in the way of their 
carrying out their customs and rights." ^ 

10. Then said PauL He knew well that there 



•Geikis. 



• SchUrer, JewUh PeopU, Div. 1, voL U. p. Ifi. 
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11 »ibin I uSVJl^SffdSfe.lDd have committed anything worthy of death, I refi 
not to die: but if"'™'* none of i£S things i>rr.<. whereof these accuse me, 
man '^"^'j^'^ unto them. *I appeal unto Ciesar. 




»aano jiutioe for bim in the oonrtaf the Sanhs- I kpp«al nulo Caaur. All Roman dtn 
drim. irbera the jndgei wen aliead; oonunitted had the rieht of appeal frDin the oonrt of a ■ 
aeainat him, and bod plotted to mnrder him. ordinate jiidKs to the Emperor at Robm, a 
He tberefore fraokl; cluma hii righta as a Ro- great aafegnard aKaimt txranny and oppcMi 
DiBn citizen. on the part of prDrincial msgistnt^a. "J 

I cUnd, un itandins, U OMMi't 
B«M. The fOTenior vas the repre- 
■entatiTS of the Roman goTemmoDt, 
Thieh Iiad detained him in priton for 
two yean. The Jewi ahats^ him 
with Bedition aitainst the Roman gnv- 
emment. and he would ba tried on 
that chai^, or reteaaad. TO the 
Jawi hare I done no wrong, and, 
therefore, ahonld not be forced to be 
tried b; them, U than Tery weU 
knOwMt, xJAXnr, bftter (in the oom- 
paratiTe) twtyirvtrttis^ thov knovat, 
" Thii present cannot be aged like the 
perfect, in the aeose of knowing al- 
ready. The anertion ia that Featos 
ii DOW beginning- to know better than ^ 
before the tme state of the caae."' tl 
For until now he had not heard both 
tides of the caee. On the other hand Fliunptre 
aaya : " Fe*tn< knew this too tedl to need any 
farther proof. He had heard Che random cbargea. 
and had seen the worthlesmen of the eridence." 

11. U I ba an offendar agunst Roman law, 
which is all that yon have to do with, I nfuM not 
to die. I am willing: to nnderpi my trial before 
tbeRomaDCoiirt,andacceptof tbeinerdict. B«- 
fnHnat, »i ■upairoiifmi, I do not begat a/aoor to 
acapt, I do not ttek to aitrt death by enlrtaiy. 
" The same Terb is used in Lnke 14 : 18 to de- 
■oribe cxiwardly eicnsea for failnre in an unwel- 
come doty : and in Heb. 12 : It) it eipreaeea the 
cry of the giult? fur mercy when tbi«at«ned,by 
the terrors of a holy Law." > Bnt if titers b« 
none of theia thingi. If I am found gniltleBs by 
the Roman conrt, I refuse to become the Ttctim 
of the Jews, my enemies, and no mui may de- 
Utst me, x'v'''™''"'! »'" "* "*" "' " ■/"''"'• 
Xipu. unto thsm. "The dilemma put by Paul 
is aa followa: I am rither guilty or not B:nilty: 
if griilty, I can be legally tried and condemnwl. 
not by diem, bnt by Cteear, at whose tribunal I 
stand, and I shall acquiesce in the sentence ; but 
if not guilty, no man can deliTerme. a Roman 
oitjien, into their power; and therefore, guilty 
or not guilty, I shall not be judged by them."' 



k; H«dofIIero.wlttattieli«ewl"K«n>Cluid(iii>)CaHr 
I Oeitnumlcm) Tr. P. P. P. Imp." Rrrem : Tsmpla ol Jaa 
ItfSDd " Pace per Temm lUriqin pant Jioom elB^t," 



impediment to b« pot in the way of a Rosnaa e 
izen who had thus appealed. After aneh aa ■ 
peal had been admitted, the inferior magistn 
had no further power in the case : it beeai 
highly penal after that to proceed to citnc 
ties. Mere provincials had not this priTilege. b 
were entirely subject to the jurisdiction of thi 
respecliva magistrates without appeal. Tli 
Pliny, whilst he punished the pmvinciala. aent 
Rome the Rithynian Christians, who were Rom 
oitiieOB and had appealed to Ctnar.''' 

Thus he says, oonoeming them, in his ce 
brated Epistle to the Kmperor Trajan : "Otb 
shared in the like madness, whom, ss they w( 
Roman citiiens, I noted to be sent to tfas met 
polis. 



"These appeals wen 
; but when 



s done 



■rally made in 
1 the 



wss sufficient for the accused to declare hii 
tention of appealing to Cteanr by uttering 1 
single word Appdla," * which suspended all t 
ther proceedinns. Of course such appeals oot 
not all bs heard by the emperor in person ; * 
accordingly the Emperor Angnstns appoiotsd f 
isniar dignity, one for eaiji proTii 



IIiu 



>r then 



a Paul's Appbal to CxaAa. 



* Buetoslai, Aufuitm, 33. On tbi 
Appul, SH Haitli«i' Aft. Die., art 
nr, JtuHih P*^*, Mr. 1, *oL IL ). 
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12 Then Festus, when he had conferred with the council, answered, tSSJi^SS 
appealed unto Csesar! unto Caesar shalt thou go. 
IB ^^"^*«fir„ certain days were pi&^igi^S: the king and Bgr-m'ge Sffl?e?2? Caesarea, 

andMluted FcStUS. 



So loa^ as Paul was in the province of Jndea, the 
preflsnre from the fanatical Jews would be very 
great ; and ** although the character of Festus 
might have given him a more reasonable antici- 
pation of justice (than under Felix), he had seen 
enough of the procurator to detect the vacillation 
which led him also to curry favor with the 
Jews/' So that ** there was still the manifest 
danger that the better judgment of the magis- 
trate would be warped by the selfishness of the 
politician/' ^ And this was the more probable 
because Festus could learn from the fate of Felix 
and other governors how dangerous it was to in- 
cur the hatred of the Jews. 

2. Although *^ Paul's address may have con- 
vinced Agrippa and others, including even Fes- 
tus, that he had committed no crime, it did not 
serve to prove that he was not a dangerous char- 
acter, and that he would not stir up trouble in 
the future as he had in the past. It was not 
enough for Paul to prove that his intentions were 
good, and that there was no valid reason why his 
teaching should create an excitement and lead to 
riots wherever he went. The fact that he was 
the innocent cause of such riots was enough to 
condemn him in the eyes of the Roman state, 
and Festus, as a faithful Roman official, could 
hardly have set him at liberty." ^ 

3. Even if Festus should acquit and release 
Paul, the Jews could fall upon him by assassins, 
as they had twice planned to do, at Jerusalem 
(23: 12) and at CsBsarea (25: 3). 

4. Therefore it was plain to Paul that his only 
safety lay in going to a distant court, which was 
entirely free from Jewish influence and whither 
his accusers would not be likely to go. 

5. Paul no doubt saw in this appeal an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing his long-cherished desire 
of going to Rome (19: 21) and realizing the 
Lord's promise to him that he should preach the 
gospel there (23 : 11). Dr. William Smith sug- 
gests : ** We can but suppose that a sudden inspi- 
ration opened his eyes to the path by which he 
might be carried to the long-desired goal of his 
hopes at Rome." ' 

12. Then FestoB, when he had conferred 
with the COOncU, not the members of the San- 
hedrim, who were present, but a oonsoil composed 
of the higher Roman officials or leading citizens, 
whom Suetonius calls Conci/tartt, or Advisers, 



with whom the governor was to consult in cases 
of difficulty. ** Thus, Joeephus informs us that 
Cumanus took the advice of his friends before 
he put to death a Roman soldier who had wan- 
tonly destroyed the sacred books of the Jews ; * 
and that Cestius Gkllus, the governor of Syria, on 
receiving contradictory reports from Floras, the 
procurator of Judea, and from the rulers of Je- 
rusalem, concerning the disturbances among the 
Jews, consulted with his principal men,^ that is, 
with his council." ^ 

The failure to consult with his council in doubt- 
ful cases exposed the governor to censure, as is 
shown by Cicero in his oration against Verres, 
the governor of Sicily : ** Will you deny that yon 
dismissed your council, the men of rank with 
whom your predecessor and yourself had been 
wont to consult; and decided the case your- 
self?" ^ 

Unto Cnear shalt thon go. ** The decision of 
the procurator that the appeal must be allowed, 
and the words in which it was announced were 
not meant to frighten Paul, as Bengel supposed, 
but at the same time they may have been uttered, 
if not with a sneer, yet with the implication 
*thou little knowest what an appeal to Ciesar 
means.' Moreover, Festus must have seen that 
the appeal was based upon the prisoner's mistrust 
of his character, for only if the accused could not 
trust the impartiality of the governor had he any 
interest in claiming the transference of his trial 
to Rome." 1 

FBEPABATIOKS FOB THE HEABINO BEFOBE 
FESTUS AND AGBIFPA, vers. 13-27. 

13. And after certain days, king Agrippa, 
Ilerod Agrippa II. He was the son of Herod 
Agrippa I., who beheaded the apostle James and 
imprisoned Peter, and whose tragic end at 
Ceesarea is described in 12 : 23. He was king 
of Chalchis, Trachonitis, Abil^n^, Tiberias, 
Tarichea, and neighboring towns ; and held the 
presidency of the temple and its treasures, and 
the appointment of the high priest. His capital 
was CsBsarea Philippi, among the foothills of 
Lebanon. 

He was only 17 when his father died, and was 
considered too young to become his successor in 
Judea. Hence as he grew older Claudius C»sar 
gave him the principality of Chalchis (a. d. 48) 



1 Knowling. 

« MoOiffert. Apogtolie Age, 36C. 

» N. r, Hiitory. 



« ^n/i^ut/tW, 20: 6,4. 

" irar*,2: 16,1. • Oloag. 

7 Gioero*s Oration it^ V$rrw^ 2 : 33. 
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26 : 14-17. 



U And ^JJT" they ^rJSl" there many day8,Fe8tus **"2t5^ Paul's SSTii?^ the 
king, saying, 'There is a certain man left a^iSSSr by Felix: 

15 About *" whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders 
of the Jews informed me, '"'''il^fSTVndfS^^''' against him. 

IG To "whom I answered, tiitu is not the ?SSS£ of the Romans to ^ 
any man, ''''**^' *» before that ^"^^^^^ accused have the accusers face to face, 
and hiive iuidoi!S>rtuixity to ".ShiSdefSSS' concerning the .Slffifr laid aguinst hun. 

17 ^>Tef.^&S.?o';S" they were come toiSSfCiill'JJJSJno delay, but on the "SSJSy' sat 
down on the ' judgment seat, and commanded the man to be brought/"***' 



i oh. 24. 27. m yen. 2, 3. n vers. 4, r>. o Cp. John 7. 51. See ch. 23. 30. p Tera. 7, 24. 



CM. 



and later the tetrarchy uf Ilerud Philip, with the 
title of king. He luade himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Jews by his capricious changes in 
the high-priesthood, and by building a magnifi- 
cent palace iu Jerusalem so constructed that one 
room in it overlooked the temple. AVlienthe last 
war brijke out, in which Jerusalem was destroyed, 
he sided with the Kumans. He died at Rome 
A. D. W or UK), at tlie :i«;e of 70, iu the fifty-third 
year of his reign. 

And Bemice, the sister of Agrippa, and of 
Drusilla, the wife of Felix. She was first married 




Coin or Hkrod AoRirPA U. (Lewin.) 

Obverse : Head of Nero l.iuroated, -with the legend fitpnv 
Kot (Nero Ca-sar). Jierene: Within an olive crown is 
the legend : — 

En-i BaaiAe Aypimr Nepw^ic 

Under King Agrii>pa Neronias 

Neronias is one name of Cn^sarea Philippi, given to that 
city in honor of the fiinperur Nero. 

when very young to her uncle Herod, prince of 
Chalchis, and after his death tlie young widow 
lived iu criminal intiniacy with her brother. King 
Agrippa 11., as liis wife. "Attnvcted by her beauty 
and wealth, Polomo, king of Cilieia, adopted the 
Jewish religion and made her his wife. But the 
princess soon deserted him, and again returned 
to her brother, with whom it is said she lived 
in illicit intercourse. The Emperor Vespasian 
allowed himself to be much influenced by her 
beauty and talents, and grave suspicicnis were 
excited that a too close intimacy existed between 
them. She afterwards became the mistress of 
Titus, Vespasian's son, who took her to Rome, 
and is said to have promised to wed her. A storm 
of public indignation at the bare notion of such 



an alliance.induced him at the eleventh hoar to 
dismiss her — as Suetonius {Titus) pithily putgit, 
— ' Dimisit invitus invitam.' (He, unwilling, dii- 
missed her unwilling.) Bemice has earned i 
place of infamy in tiie gaUery of historical yat- 
traits of the first century. Her history, eTen m 
that dissolute and wicked age. reads, to use the 
graphic words of Professor Plumptre, ' like a 
terrible romance or a page from the ehrcniieks 
of the Borgias.* ** ^ Both Agrippa and Bernke 
were Jews in religrion. 

To salute Festus. Agrippa was king of i 
district piirily in Palestine and partly boiderin; 
upon it, yet he was completely dependent on tli« 
Roman Empire ; and therefore it was his interest 
as a vassal to cultivate a good nnderstandii^witli 
the Roman procurators of Judea ; and thioiij^at 
his loi^ life he was always a partisan of Kome. 
Hence the occasion of his present joomey from 
Ciesarea Philippi to Csesarea Palestime was to 
congratulate the new governor Festns on bb 
accession to office. 

14. And when they had been there maay 
days, vKfiovst '* more days than were necessary for 
fulfilling the purpose of their visit. They stayed 
on some days longer.^^ '^ Festal dedarod Panl'f 
cause unto, better as R. V., '' laid Paul's ea« 
before,*' the king. The Greek, Ay^Ocro, bein^iB 
the middle voice, **the idea is that of relafing 
with a view to consulting.^* Agrippa heinfr * 
Jew would be better acquainted than Festns vitli 
the points in dispute ; and as legal guardian of 
the temple he would be especially interested ia 
the charge that Paul had attempted to profane the 
temple. 

16. Desiring to have judgment, S/c^r, evi- 
dently here a sentence qf condemnation^ whidi 
they regarded as the true justice or judgmtiA in 
the case. Several manuscripts have the strooser 
word, KarahiKiiv^ condemnation^ a senteitce npoa 
the previous conviction of crime, by the Jewi. 

16. It is not the manner, the custom, tlit 
usual mode of procedure. ^* The facts of the 



1 Bchaff. See Joaepbus, AntiquUie*^ 20 : 7, 3. 
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none aceatatlon ^£ 
no charge vl-L 



18 con*SJSSig whom, when the accusers stood up, they brought 
such eru things as I supposed; 

19 But ''had certain questions against him of their own "SSiSSk?' and of 'one 
Jesus, ^hS** was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 

20 And i,i^^ri;«\!?w"{;°iS5!;^"^^^^ *'"» whether he would 
go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. 

21 But "when Paul had appealed to be l^p7f oVtheVJfw^S^^ I com- 
manded him to be kept till I Jhouid send him to Cse'gar. 

22 ^° * Agrippa Si3 unto Festus, I ai.o1SSd wSkto hear the man myself. To- 
morrow, Soth he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 ^s^ on the morrow, when •^ A-grlp'pS was come, and Bgr-ni'^g, with great 
IK)mp, and the^iere entered into the place of hearing, with the chief captains, 
and the principal men of the city, at tL^'S;«SS?dTfFSSS Paul was brought X!^ 



r eh. 1& 16 A 23. 29. 
X See ch. 9. 15. y Ter, 



t Cp. ch. 17. 22 {A for mg.). / Cp. ch. 17. 18. 
18. oh. 26. 30. 



u ver. 9. v Bee Ter. 11. w tw. 26. 



are stated with fair acouracyf but there is a cer- 
tain measure of ostentation in the way in which 
Festus speaks of *the manner of the Romans.* 
It waSf perhaps, natural that a procurator just 
entering on his term of office should announce, 
as with a flourish of trumpets, that he at least 
was going to be rigidly impartial in his adminis- 
tration of justice. It is fair to state that, as far 
as we know, his conduct was not inconsistent with 
his profession.'* ^ 

To answer for himself. *' They (the Romans) 
became common judges, hearing equally the ac- 
cusers and the accused, condemning no man un- 
heard, but judging without favor or enmity, 
according to the nature of the case." ^ 

18. Against whom. Gloag and Meyer prefer 
to connect this with *' stood up,** '* The accusers 
standing around whom ; ** and not with ** brought,** 
** Against whom they brought.** Kone aoou- 
■ation of snch things as I supposed. '' Paul 
was accused of treason against Cffisar, and of stir- 
ring up the Jews throughout the whole Roman 
Empire, and the rulers of the Jews were furious 
against him ; and hence Festus naturally supposed 
that he must be some great criminal, perhaps a 
leader of one of those bands of robbers with which 
Judea was at this time infested,** ' or a moTcr of 
sedition like '* that which had recently given rise 
to such bloody scenes and a conflict between 
Greeks and Jews in the streets of Giesarea." * 

19. Certain questions • • . of their own su- 
perstition, HturiHatfwwlaSffear qf the gods. It is 
used both in the good sense of religion^ or the bad 
sense of superstition, Festus would not call Agrip- 
pa*s religion a superstition, to his face, any more 
than Paul would have called the Athenians su- 
perstitious, 99unBaifioptffr4fH>vSy on Mars* Hill. 



He left Agrippa **to take the word in a good 
sense, but reserved his own view, which was cer- 
tainly the Roman one.'* ^ 

. The expression, their own, may have been used 
in order not to involve Agrippa in any of these 
questions, and to imply that Agrippa ** was far 
too enlightened really to believe it, although for 
political reasons he might outwardly profess it.** 
Of one Jesus. ** These words convey the im- 
pression not of mere ignorance, but also of indif- 
ference ; as if the point of dispute between Paul 
and the Jews was a matter of no importance.** ^ 

20. And because I doubted, iiropo^/ucror, from 
itf not^ and v6pos^ a passage^ or loay ; hence strictly, 
to he in circumstances where one cannot find a way 
out^ to be perjdexed. 

21. HU I might send him. ir^/4«. Several 
authorities read iya%4fi\^Wf till / might send him 
up to a higher anthority. 

22. I would also hear the man, margin R. V. 
*^I also was wishing to hear.*' He could better 
answer the questions of Festus and lead him out 
of his perplexities, by hearing Paul himself. He 
may also have had some curiosity, and perhaps n 
deeper longing, to hear the most distingruished 
teacher of the Christian religion, and its most 
noted orator. 

The Scens at Court. 28. In the same mag- 
nificent hall in the official palace, which eighteen 
years before had witnessed the still more stately 
scene when the father of the present king 
Agrippa was called a god, and came to his tragic 
end on account of his pride, the son Agrippa 
was come, and Bemice, with great pomp, 0av- 
raaias, displays^ showy appearances^ all the splen- 
dor of Oriental royalty. Place of hearing, itKpo- 
wHiptov. The original term had a very wide 



t plomptre. 



* Philo, In F^aceum. 



Oloeg. 
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25 : 24-27. 



24 And Festus £& King Agrippa, and all men which are here present ^vith 
us, ye behSid this man, about whom * all the multitude of the Jews **iSdS!iu? 
me, both at Jerusalem and ^^'^ here, *» crying that he ought not to hve any 
longer. 

25 I Jut ^**" I found that ^he had committed nothing worthy of death': and 
/L";* he himself '^'** appealed to ** tht'SSjSSr I ^""'^ determmed to send him. 

2<> ( )f whom I have no certain thing to write mito my lord. Wherefore I 
luive brought him forth before you, and specially before thee, ** king Agrippa, 
that, after examination had, I uUp' have somewhat to writ«. 

27 For it seemeth to me unreasonable, m'SeSSSg a prisoner, *"* not withal to 
signify the "'iiSSU?"' agamst him. 



g vera. 2, 7. a ^h. 22. 22. 6 See ch. 23. 29. .c Ten. 11, 12. d rer. 21. 



application, embracing an ordinary lecture-room, 
or a n)yal eliamber of audience for state occasions 
or judicial proceedings. The chief captainB, chili- 
arc'hs, commanders of Roman cohorts, the high- 
est military officers. *' The 5th, 10th, and l'>th 
Lejrions or regiments of the line, besides five 
cohorts or auxiliary corps, with accompanying 
SilUiulrons of cavalry, were usually stationed at 
Cii^irea, and the gleaming armor and gay attire 
of the great captJiins of the Roman array of 
Judea, with the furred gowns and flowing robes 
uf the munici])al authorities, must have presented 
a most imi)osing spectacle, and one well calculated 
to stimulate the energies of the Christian advo- 
cat c . " Paul was brought forth, probably chained 
tr> a Roman soldier (2(> : 29), *' the noblest Roman 
of them all." 

The Question stated. 24. And Festus said. 
Fe.stuH arose before this brilliant assembly, and 
stated the object of their coming together. The 
prisoner had been vehemently accused as one 
worthy of death. He had appealed to Ca&sar and 
must be sent to Rome. But Festus, not being 
woll acquainted with Jewish laws and customs, 
could not make out any definite charge against 
him that would be a reasonable excuse for send- 



ing him as a prisoner to Rome. *' Now,*' he 
'* you who are well acquainted with these tlnngi 
find out what charges should be made against hiin.^ 

26. To write nnto xry lord, the Empenr 
Nero. This expression is regarded as a prouf of 
the accuracy of Luke. The earlier empemn re- 
garded this title as an affront, because it aari.irf^ 
of the relation between master and slaye, ntlKr 
than that of £mperor and Roman citizens. 

"^Thus 2Suetoniiis says of Augustus: * He al- 
ways abhorred the title Lord, as ill-omened aai 
offensive ; and he would not sofTer himself to bi 
addressed in that manner, eyen by his own diil- 
dren or grandchildren, either in jest or in ear 
nest ; ' ^ and of Tiberius he says : ^ Beii^ oow 
called Lord by some person, he desired that bt 
might no more be affronted in that manner.'' 
8o also Tertullian says : * Angnstns. the fovsder 
of the empire, did not wish any to call Idb 
Lord.' * Tlie emperors who followed, howevfr. 
accepted the appellation. Caligula accepted tbe 
title ; Herod Agrippa I. applied it to Clao^w; 
in the time of Domitian it was a recogniied title; 
and Pliny addressed Trajan as My Loid Tr«jis. 
Antoninus Pius was the first who put it os kii 



corns. 
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CHAPTER 26. 

PAUL'S ADDRESS BEFORE FESTUS AND AGRIPPA. 



The graoefal introdoction, vers. 1-3. 

Paul's position before his coDTersioDf yen. 4-11. 

The story of his conversion, vers. 12-18. 

Paul's life and teaching since then, yen. 19-23. 

Interruption by Festus, ver. 24. 

Paul's reply, vers. 25-27. 

Agrippa ** almost persuaded," yer. 28. 

Paul's appeal to him, yer. 29. 

The decision, yers. 30-32. 



Time. 
AD.59cxr60. 



1 Aifo * Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak for thyself. 
Then Paul stretched forth ffi hand, and '^,'SS^i^Je'fSS\'= 

2 I think myself happy, king Agrippa, "^r I SSVo\"SfnI?'d3J?i'Sfe^^^ 
-''touching all the things whereof I am accused gy the Jews : 

3 Especially ^""""iliimth^'Sn' ^ expert in all ' customs and * questions which 
are among the Jews : wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 



e See ch. 9. 15. / ch. 25. 7, 19. Cp. Ter. 7. ^See ch. 6. 14. A See ch. 18. 15. 



1. Then Agrippa, who, as the gu^t of honor 
for whose sake the assembly had been brought 
toother, sat in the president's seat probably 
beside Festus, and was the spokesman. 

Thou art permitted. '' It is noteworthy that 
the king does not say, * I permit thee to speak,' 
but, * Thou art permitted ; ' thus courteously re- 
membering the presence of the Roman procurator 
Festus, to whom really the power in Csesarea and 
Jerusalem belonged.'' ^ To speak for, Mp, in 
behalf of ^ thyself. Several manuscripts and some 
critics support the reading ircpl, concerning thy- 
self, for Paul was not on trial, but only making a 
statement of his position. 

Then Paul etretohed forth the hand, not to 
ensure silence, as in 12: 17 and 13: 16, but as 
the common gesture of an orator in opening his 
address. His right hand, which he would natu- 
rally use, was probably chained to a soldier, but 
Lewin says that thougfh the right wrist was 
fastened to a soldier's left, it was by a chain of 
ligrht workmanship, and of sufficient length to 
allow the wearer the free use of his hand. 

Answered for himself, itw^Xoytiro. The verb 
means, properly, ^* to speak so as to absolve (iiw6) 
one'^s self^ talk one's self q/f of a charge ; " hence, 
to defend or justify one^s self in the eyes of another. 
Paul strove to convince his audience that he was 
innocent of the charges made against him. 

2. I think myself happy. Paul commences 
his address with a *' characteristic union of frank- 



ness and courtesy." He appealed to the one good 
point in Agrippa's bad character and life, not 
only because it was a courteous and fitting thing 
to do, but because it was the only way to open 
Agrrippa's heart to the gospel. 

The expression also revealed Paul's conscious- 
ness of innocence, for ** had he been conscious of 
guilt, he should have feared being tried in the 
presence of one who knew all the facts; but this 
is a mark of a clear conscience, not to shrink 
from a judge who has an accurate knowledge of 
the circumstances, but even to rejoice and to call 
himself happy." ^ 

Accused of the Jews. There is no article in 
the G^reek. Paul was accused by Jews, some 
Jews, and by leaving out the article he is ^* care- 
ful not to identify his accusers with the nation of 
the Jews" to which both Paul and Agrippa be- 
lonfired. 

8. Especially because I know thee to be ex- 
pert, ypdtmiv, lit., a knower^ an expert^ a con- 
noisseur. The R. V. margin connects ^* espe- 
cially" with *^ expert," as in the Oreek, and 
reads, " because thou art especially expert." So 
Kendall, Plumptre, Wendt. and others. *^The 
unfortunate transposition of the word especially 
in the A. V . from its proper position before expert 
imports a tone of personal flattery into the pre- 
amble. Paul had one good and sufficient reason 
for satisfaction in pleading before Agrippa rather 
than the Roman governor, and one only, that he 



1 Bcbair. 



* Chiyaoitom, HomUies^ 52. 
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4 My ' iniuiiier of life then from my youth' ap. which was btm the bc^JSng among 
' mine own nation, ami at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; 

o iiavYnll'kno'Si^i^eof me ffom the ^fl",a?*- if they bcwii\?iito testify, bow that *aft€r 
the '""'^ straitest 'sect of our "• religion I lived " a Pharisee. 

G And now I stand /*??to"he judged for the hope of " the promise made of Gnd 
unto our fathers; 

7 Unto ** which promise ' our twelve tribes, JSSJStly serving Gai ^t and ^ 
hope to ^""%affin"'ffl'X;;Sfefei5^^^^ • I am accused gj the Jews; okm^fi 

X Why •»'«"^'*''iltt'a?d' *''''"* 'mcredible with you, "f/ God "SSSl** raise the deiid? 



1 



1 Cp. Oal. 1. 13. y ch. 24. 17 A 28. 19. ibch.22.3. /Beech. 24. 6. m James 1. 26, 27. neh.fS.*'. 
o See ch. 13. 32. p Gp. ch. 2. 33 A Heb. 10. 36 A 11. 13, 30. q Matt 19. 28. Lake 22. 30. Jaaaee 1. 1. B«t. i[. 
12. Cp. Ezra 6. 17. r PhU. 3. 11. « ter. 2. i Gp. cli. 17. 33 A 1 Cor. 16. 12. 



was a Jew, thoroughly cognizant of Jewish qae»- 
tioiiH and custonui. '* ^ 

'' The Kubbinic writers speak of Agrippa as 
having excelled in a knowledge of the law. As 
the tradition which they follow could not have 
flowed from this passage, it confirms the repre- 
Hciitation here by an unexpected agreement.'^ ^ 

CuBtomB, practical matters, established by law 
or nsai^e. 

QueBtioxLS. Theoretical opinions, subjects of 
debate and controversy between different parties, 
'^ rt)nsuttu<Jinuin in practieis, qucBstionum in theo- 
reticis.'''* 

4. My manner of life from my youtli. He 
probably came to Jerusalem to study under Gama- 
liel when he was about 12 years old. He lived in 
Jerusalem IT) or 20 years after that, was probably 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and became promi- 
nent as a persecutor, and as a most strict observer 
of the law, a Pharisee of the Pharisees. And all 
this not in some remote district, but at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Know aU the Jews. His whole life was a 
matter of public knowledge. He states (1) how 
lung they had known him ; (2) where they had 
known him so long ; and (.'^) what they had known 
about him. 

5. After the most straitest, kKpififtTrirjiv. 
The superlative of iKptfi^^, which is derived from 
&Kpov, the point, the extremity. It designates those 
who were careful and exact to the last degree, to 
the minutest point. 

The most straitest sect, was that division of 
the Jews who were the most strict and punctili- 
ous, even to " mint, anise, and cummin." " The 
Pharisees were divided into two classes, the fol- 
lowers of llillel and the followers of Shammai, 
the former liberal and catholic, the hitt4.»r rigid 
and narrow in their spirit. See Matt, .'t: 7. Paul 
belonged to the straiter or more rigorous faction, 
not to that which embraced such men as Nico- 
demus, Joseph of Arimathea, and (iramaliel. (Com- 



pare hiB description of his character and a- 
perienoe in Phil. 3: 4-6.'** Of oar reUgiOi, 
9fni<nctla$, religious worship^ especially <A« otaiMi, 
which consists in ceremonies, 

6. And now I . . . am judged for the hope 
of the promise, etc. Instead of bein^ a pralaiitf 
of the temple and the reli^on of the Jews, I btar 
witness to the fulfilment of the hopes they dia> 
ish, and of the promises for whose reahzatiaB 
they are ever looking, and which the temple aad 
its services continually symbolize. The pnoiw 
made by Qod to their fathers incladed not onlt 
the resurrection and a glorious f ature life, bat 
the Messiah and his kingdom. 

7. Our twelve tribes, instantly, ip ^rrm^ 
from ^icrc/yw, to stretch on/, hence, with wOstreickU 
looking^ intently^ earnestly. Serving God. Hov> 
ever mistaken the Jews were as to the way ol 
serving Gk>d, they were deeply in earnest, and 
their very frenzy of persecution bore witneai to 
the fact. Tliey were day and night looking for 
the Messiah as a temporal deliverer. 

For which hope's sake ... I am aocniei 
That Jesus was the Messiah and had fidfilled 
the promise of the Father, was the rery hetit of 
Paul's preaching. The gospel was the glorioas 
blossoming and fruitage of the Old Testsmeot 
promises and hopes. The Pharisees did not re- 
cognize in this new development the bare plant 
they had looked at so long and expected tu At- 
velop in an entirely different way. 

8. Incredible with yon, that Qod ahonld itiM 
the dead. Of course this report of Paul's Ad- 
dress is the barest outline of what was aetnally 
spoken, touching only on the prominent poiats. 
The question in this verse implies that an ob- 
jection had arisen in word or thought, to the 
effect that Jesus had been crucified and buried, 
and therefore could not be the Messiah. But 
Paul afiirmed that Jesus had been raised froo 
the dead, and was now living and doing wond^ 
f ul works through the apostles. And why shooM 
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9 I "verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of * Jesus of Nazareth. 

10 ^Wwi"* -^ I also did in Jerusalem : and i'KtUut?p'SK/S IfiSSE. m jSSSk. hav- 
ing received authority *from the chief priests; and •'when they were put to 
death, I gave my to^ against (b^ 

nA-nA « I punished f !*£»-„ oft i_ ervry synasogne, azMl compelled rA«m to oKloar^K/iiviii. 

Ana * ponlBhing tUem oftentimes lU all tbe synagognet, 1 strove to make them "DiaSpnemC; 

and '^ being exceedingly mad against them, I "^ persecuted ti^ even unto tS^ 
cities. 



u 1 Tim. 1. 13. Cp. John 16. 2. Bee ch. 3. 17. v ch. 22. 8. to See eh. 8. 8. x Ter. 12. eh. 9. 1, 2, 14, 21 & 
22. 4, 6. y See ch. 22. 20. z ch. 22. 19. a Bee ch. 13. 45. b oh. 9. 1. e ch. 22. 6. 



yon hesitate to believe this ? What is there im- 
possible in it ? Then Paul goes on to show in the 
following verses that he had actually seen Jesus 
and heard him. Therefore Jesus must be alive. 
Indeed Qod had done a far more wonderful thing 
than raising the dead, in raising the persecutor 
Saul into the new life of the gospel ; the most 
difficult of all the known works of God, the most 
wonderful transformation. It is easy to believe 
that he who can remove a mountain can move a 
mole hill ; he who could build St. Peter^s could 
build a house. 

9. I verily thought with myself, just as my 
accusers are thinking now. I can excuse them 
more readily, because I was then sincerely doing 
the same kind of wrong to others which I am 
•a£Fering now. 

10. When they were pnt to death. This im- 
plies that others besides Stephen were made mar- 
tyrs. I gave my voice, }fri<poy, vote; literally, 
the pebble used in voting. ^^ In the ancient courts 
of justice the accused were condemned by black 
pebbles, and acquitted by white,^' ^ just as now in 
some societies black and white balls are used. 
One who was acquitted was called yiK^,(ras, a con- 
queror. Thus in Rev. 2 : 17, those who overcame 
temptation received a white if^^^v, pebble, stone, 
in token that they were delivered from evil and 
welcomed into eternal life. This word *Wote^' 
indicates with great probability that Paul was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, the court presided 
over by the chief priests who condemned Chris- 
tians to death. On the other hand many critics 
regard the word *Wote'' as used in the metar 
phorical sense of casting his influence on that 



side, or as voting in a lower tribunal, or in some 
popular assembly which confirmed the vote of the 
Sanhedrim.^ 

'* Some insist on the literal sense of the phrase, 
and infer from it that Paul was a member of the 
Sanhedrim and voted with the other judges to 
put the Christians to death. But the Jews re- 
quired, as a general rule, that those who held this 
office should be men of years ; and Paul, at the 
time of Stephen ^s martyrdom, could hardly have 
attained the proi>er age. It is said too, on the 
authority of the later Jewish writers, that one of 
the necessary qualifications for being chosen into 
the Sanhedrim was that a man should be the 
father of a family, because he who ia a parent 
may be expected to be merciful — a relation which, 
from the absence of any allusion to it in the apos- 
tle ^s ¥rriting8, we have every reason to believe that 
he never sustained. The expression itself affords 
but slight proof that Paul was a voter in the San- 
hedrim. Psephos (^<f>os), a stone used as a ballot, 
like our ^suffrage,* signified also opinion, assent, 
and accompanied various verbs, as to place and 
to catt doum, as meaning to think, judge, sanction, 
with a figurative allusion to the act of voting. 
Plato uses the term often in that sense. '^ ' 

11. AndcompeUed them, ii¥dyKa(oy, voere com- 
pelling, the imperfect leaving it doubtful whether 
he succeeded in his attempts or not. He at- 
tempted to compel.^ 

^^ The change from aorists to imperfects, ^vAy^ 
Ka(oy and i^ittKoy, marks a transition in the nar- 
rative from definite acts to unavailing efforts. 
The attempts to force Christians into a. denial of 
their faith proved fruitless.'' ^ 



* Thsyer, N. T. Gr. Lexicon. 

* Bee Rendall, p. 336. 

* Hackett. See Gonybeare and Howaon, St. Paul; 
Farrar's St. Paul, 1 : 78, etc., for the viftw that Paul had 
been married. Alao Expositor, Jane, 1807. Bchilrer's 
Jewiah People, Div. 2, voL i. p. IM, on voting in the 
Bauliedrim. 

* An interesting parallel is found in Pliny's letters to 
the Bmperor Trajan, from Bithynia, Asia Minor, a. o. 
112. ^ Pliny's procedure was to pnt three times to them 
the question whether they were Christians, at tlie same 



time threatening them with punishment. When they 
persbted in declaring themselves Cliristians, Pliny con- 
demned to death those who were provincials, whUe those 
who were Roman dtisens he ordered to be transported to 
Rome to await the Emperor's decision. The first who 
were accused — they were no doubt the boldest and most 
prominent adherents of the faith — appear to have all, 
without exception, penisted in avowing their religion." 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, chap. 10. Pliny's 
Epistle$ to Trqjan, 96, 97. Hardy's Bdition. 
B RendalL 
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26 .-m: 



12 Whereupon ''as I joJlSeUi ^ Damascus with the authority and oommis^ 
'^Sf" the chief priests, 

18 At midday, () king, I saw iS the way a light from heaven, aboTe the 
brightness of the sim, shining round about me and them 'IS? journeyed vi 
me. 

14 And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice ^^untom? 
and«yin« , |j^ ^^iQ Ilebrcw liSSSSe, SauI, Saul, why persecutest thou me? gShar; 
for thee to kick against the ^S2?' 

15 And I said. Who art thou. Lord? And tbe^^m said, I am Jesus whom the: 
persecutest. 

10 But a"& and /stand upon thy feet: for ^ •t^^fffiSSSS^J^aSSiS'^o'SS^ 'to 
appoint thee a minister and a witness both of *JS" things WlS^ thou hast sm 
.„e. and of H^r things '"i.tSn"*' I will appear unto thee ; 

17 Delivering * thee from the i)eople, and {fSS the Gentiles, 'unto whom "^I 
^ send thee. 



(/ For vers. 12-18, wa cb. 9. 3-8 & 22. 6-11. « eh. 21.40 A 22. 2. /Bnk.2. 1. Dan. 10. 11. ^BMeh.2S.li 
15. ACp. ch. 12. 11& IChr. IG. 35& Jer. 1. 8, 19&15. 20. <8Mch. 9. 15. ^Cp. Rom. 11. 13 & 1 Tan. 17. 

Even unto strange cities. This implies that 
the persecutiuii uiidor Paul had extended to other 
cities besides Daiiiaseus. 

13. Above the brightness of the sun. a vivid 
expression in jidditiun to tlie accounts {j^iven in 
chapters 1) and 2*2. These variations impress us 
with the truthfulness of the narrative, becaose 
they are so natural as to be a certain accompani- 
ment of tlie s-ame story told at different times. 

14. It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. The sharp points of gouds. This is ^'a 
proverb which finds expression both in Greek 
and Latin literature ; ^ and there maV have been 
a similar proverb current amon(j^ the Hebrews. 
BlaHS, Gram. pp. 5, (>, thinks that the introduc- 
tion of the proverb on this occision before Festiis 
and Agrippa points to the culture which Paul 
possessed, and which he called into requisition in 
addressing an educated assembly. It is not wise 
to press too closuly a proverbial saying with re- 
gard to iSaul's state of mind before his conver- 
sion ; the words may simply mean to intimate to 
him that it was a foolish and ineffic.icious effort 
to try to persecute Jesus in his followers, an 
effort which would only inflict deeper wounds 
npon himself, an effort as idle as that described 
by the Psalmist, Ps. 2 : .3, 4. At all events PauPs 
st-atement here must be compared with his state- 
ments eb*ewhere (I Tim. 1 : 13)." '<i But Kendall 
lays more stress on the other view, that ** Saul is 
warned that by rebelling against God's will he is 



only wounding his conscience the mon deep^. 
and will in the end be forced to yield. Tb 
throws an interesting light on the state of SmTs 
mind before his conyersion : it seems that he «i 
already stifling conscientious doubts and sernplff. 
The language of heartfelt penitence in whidi ke 
elsewhere deplores his guilty share in the peneea- 
tion leads to a corresponding inference.*' 

15. Verses 15-18 evidently contain a summarr 
of what was spoken through An^ nift^ and re- 
vealed by the Lord in a vision, as given in tk 
two other accounts of PauPs conversion. In both 
cases we have but an epitome, and it is impoasibfe 
to tell how much was revealed to Paul in eaA 
one. It is not at all improbable that on eaii 
occasion the substance of both, as here gir^ 
was made known to Paul. 

16. But rise. Calvin says that '' Christ maJe 
Paul to fall in order to make him hnmble ; ihiv 
he lifts him up and commands him to be of pwd 
conraf^.'' And of those things in V.ie wbiebl 
will appear unto thee. V Notably these fntore 
revelations referred in the first instance to ibu» 
special appearances of the Lord to Paul in visiuia. 
trances, or ecstasies, such as are chronicled in 
chap. 22 : 17-21, when he fell into a trance as be 
was praying in the temple, and in the ^»ec««d 
EpisUe to the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 12: 1-5). 
Secondly, to those great summaries of divine troth 
which Paul the apostle put out in after days, io 
the form of epistles to the Gentile churches — 



1 Compare the SoolUst on Pindar*s Pyihians, 2 : 173, 
who expltdna the orif^n of the expreaaion; Eschyhia, 
ti 1633, Prometheu9, 323 ; Euripidea, Baccha, 
Bacchanaliana," 791, "Behig enraged, I 
nagainat the goada, a mortal sgaintt a god ; " 




Terence, PhormiOy 1 : 2, 27 ; Plautua, in hia comic pby, 
Truculentufy 4 : 2, 65, " If you atrike the goads with your 
flata, you hurt your banda more than tbt goads.** 
* l^owlisg. 
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^-r 18 To *opeii their eyes, i thafuiy^may turn '**■"* "*from darkness to light, and 
from n ^i^q powcF of Satiin unto God, that they may receive *» 'JSSiSd^ of sins and 



from 



thatU 



an ''inheritance among them ^Sat are sanctified «by faith *'»**" in me. 



k laai. 35. 5 & 42. 7. Cp. laal, 29. 18 & 32. 3 & Lake 4. 18 & Eph. 1. 18, ai. I Op. Luke 1. 16 & Jamea 6. 19, 20 
(for mg.). m Gp. Ps. 36. 9 & laai. 9. 2 A 42. 16 & John & 12 & 2 Cor. 6. 14 & Bph. 6. 8 & CoL 1. 12, 13 & 1 TheiB. 
5. 6 <& 1 Pet. 2. 9, al. n See Luke 22. &3 & 1 Gor. 6. 6. o Bee oh. 5. 31. p Cp. Wiad. 6. fi. See ch. 20. 32. 

q Cp. ch. 15. 9 1& 2 TheM. 2. 13. 



those divine handbooks to Christian doctrine and 
Christian life. It was really in those lonely hoars, 
perhaps in the still eventide or quiet night, after 
the day ^8 hard toil spent in the workrooms of 
men like Aquila the tentmaker, that God indeed 
appeared to Paul and g^nided his thooghts." ^ 

17. Delivering thee, i^aifm6fi9yos. The verb 
means both to choose out, to select one from many, 
and also to rescue^ to deliver. Most commentators 
take it here in the latter sense. *^ Though they 
may and will seize upon thee and persecute thee, 
yet I am with thee and will save thee from their 
hands. From the first the Apostle knew that in 
every city persecution was to be his lot.''^ *^ It 
pledged to him the security which he needed for 
the accomplishment of his work until his work 
was done.^* ^ ^* This promise no doubt helped to 
encourage Paul in the midst of the most urgent 
perils. Strong in the conviction that he had a 
mighty work to work, and that while engaged in 
it — like Elisha of old — he would be encompassed 
with a heavenly guard and directed by a heavenly 
guidance, he resisted the repeated warnings of 
dear friends — some of them endowed with the 
gift of prophecy — who tried to dissuade him 
from the dangerous journey to Jerusalem (Acts 
21 : 11) which had resulted in this present cap- 
tivity, and brought him in the end a prisoner to 
Rome. How often in that harassed life of his, 
BO tonchingly described in his own words in 2 Cor. 
G: 4-10; 11 : 23-27, must this sure promise have 
cheered him with a voice not of this world !^^' 
Hackett objects to the other interpretation, se- 
lecting^ or, choosing thee, because while it *' would 
suit from the people^ yet, as De Wette and Meyer 
remark, it is inappropriate to from the heathen, 
Paul was not one of the heathen, and could not 
be said to be chosen from them.^^ 

On the other hand, Overbeck, Page, Conybeare 
and Howson, Rendall, prefer the meaning *'' choos- 
ing th^." Thus Rendall says, *' The Authorized 
Version delivering is inconsistent with the cir- 
cumstances as well as incorrect. Saul's urgent 
need at that time was not deliverance from 
enemies, for he was not yet subject to persecu- 
tion, but relief from an accusing conscience. Nor 
was he in fact delivered from enemies, being per- 
secuted all his life long till his final imprisonment 



and martyrdom. The true version choosing re- 
produces the central point of the revelation made 
to Ananias; He is a chosen vessel urUo me^ . . . 
while that of delivering runs counter to it ; for it 
was said, / tvill show him how great things he must 
svfferfoT my name^s sake. 

** It is worthy of note that Paul is here described 
as chosen out of the people and the Gentiles — a 
marked combination of his two si>ecial antece- 
dents. He was by birth at once a Jew and a 
Greek, a true representative of those Jews of the 
Dispersion to whose number he belonged," and 
united in his jierson the varied elements of Greek 
and Hebrew culture. 

18. To open their eyes. For both Jews and 
Gentiles were like blind men feeling their way 
while the sunlight was all around them ; or like 
those who dose their blinds and draw their cur- 
tains to shut out every ray of light from their 
homes. ** Both Jews and Gentiles were blinded 
(o{ff , above, referring to both), the former because 
seeing they saw not, Matt. 13: 13 ; Rom. 11 : 8 ; the 
latter in that knowing God in his creation they 
glorified him not as Gk>d, and their senseless 
heart was darkened, Rom. 1 : 21 ; and to both St. 
Paul proclaimed the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. 
4:6; Ephes. 1 : 18." < To turn them from dark- 
ness to light. This was the first effect of open- 
ing their eyes. Paul was God's instrument for 
the opening of their eyes, through the Holy Spirit. 
They were in the darkness qf ignorance. They 
did not see Gk>d, nor holiness, nor true life, nor 
true morality, nor eternal life, nor the way to 
heaven. Christ opened their eyes to see these 
glorious truths. They were in the darkness of 
sin, which kept them from opening their eyefl, 
which hindered them from seeking or under- 
standing the great truths of eternal life. Christ 
came to change their sinful natures, and give 
them spiritual eyes that could see and love these 
truths. Paulas enthusiasm would be kindled 
anew as he remembered how all this had taken 
place in his own experience of deliverance from 
physical and spiritual blindness. 

From the power, i^ovatas, both authority and 
power. (1) ""The power of one whose will and 
conmiands must be submitted to by others and 
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26 : 19, 20. 



19 wiUIJfSTe"' O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the ''heavenly vision: 

20 But •d^.£mu"!tiTll? ' them of Damascus' Ant, and " at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the comrii^ of Judaeii, and luS " to the Gentiles, that they should * repent 
and 'turn to God, douig works "iolSi^of repentance. 

r ver. 13. « ch. 17. 30 (mg.). t ch. 9. 19, 20. u eh. 9. 26-29 & 22. 17-20. « Bee ch. 13. 4& v 8m cL i 
38. X See ch. 14. 15. y Matt. 3. 8. Luke 3. 8. 



obeyed r^enerally translated authority) i^"*^ and, 
(2) physical and mental ]K>wer, as of a despot who 
can force others to do what he wills. 

Satan, iarava. Adversary^ the inveterate adver- 
sary of ( iod and all {^ood, the head of the kingdom 
of evil, and of the whole hierarchy of evil spirits 
and evil influences. See £ph. 1 : 21 ; 6: 12 ; Col. 
2 : 15 ; 2 Thess. J : {» ; 2 Cor. 11 : 14.2 

Of Satan unto Gk>d. They were members of 
i^atan's kingdom, serving him, living according 
to his principles, and going on to his reward. 
The gospel Paul preached was to lead them into 
the kingdom of (lod, to love God with all their 
hearts, and their neighbor as themselves ; to live 
according to God's laws, to receive his nature, to 
be endowed with his spirit and his glory. 

That they may receive forgivenesB of sins, 
iipfaiv, release as from bondage ; forgiveness of 
sius^ the letting them go^ as if they had not been 
committed; deliverance from the penalty of sin; 
deliverance from the sin it«elf , the love of sin, the 
tendency to sin. " Probably the year of jubilee, 
called constantly the year of &ip€(ns, release^ or 
simply lli<pfffis (Lev. 2'): :51,4(»; 27: 24), and in 
which all debts were to be forgiven, suggested 
the higher application of the word." * lliis was 
the first condition of the higher blessing. For 
till the past sin is blotted out, and we .ire penitent 
and conscious of the forgiving love of our hea- 
venly Father, we can never be at peace in his 
presence. 

And inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified, made holy, and thus fitted for their in- 
heritance. A faith that does not sanctify cannot 
save. " We are saved not in sin, but from sin." 
See on 20: IV2. "And here 'sanctified,' as so 
often * saint ' in St. Paul's Epistles, is applied to 
those who have been set on the way of salva- 
tion, and not to those who are perfect in holiness. 
To that they will be brought if they persevere." * 

The Inheritance of the Sajnts. (1) It is 
not earned, but inherited by becoming a child of 
God. (2) It is an inheritance of God^s nature. 
(.3) It is an inheritance of his fatherly love and 
care. (4) It is an inheritance of his possessions 
and liis home. (">) It is an inheritance with the 



glorious company of his saints. (6) It is the riebett, 
the happiest, the most glorious, the most dear- 
able of all oonceiTable po oeooa ions. 

By faith that iB in me. These words may 
be connected with '* receive ; ^' the forgireiies 
and inheritance being received through faith, tb« 
condition being placed for emphasis at the ad : 
or they may be connected with ** the sanctified,*' 
as the means by which they were made holy. 

19. Whereupon. That is, after seeing Chxist. 
and hearing his call, and perceiring the grand 
work to be done by the gpoq;>el for men as de- 
scribed in verses 1.V18. 

I was not disobedient unto the heavnly 
vision. He yielded his will, and gave hSwiaftlf np 
to the truth and to the love and service of J«eas 
Christ. He was convinced that his former life 
was wrong and the new life was right ; that the 
gospel was the divine fulfilment of the hopes of 
the Jews and the promises of God to them ; and 
that it was the true means of benefiting his fe^ 
low-men. ** The language of the Apostle is sig- 
nificant in its bearing on the relations of God'i 
grace and man*s freedom. Even here, with tlw 
*' vessel of election * (chap. 9 : 15) * oonstraiaed* 
by the love of Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 14), there was the 
possibility of disobedience. There was an act of 
will in passing from the previous state of reheUioB 
to that of obedience." * 

The heavenly vision, iwrturt^ **a siffk^ a 
vision, an appearance presented to one whetker 
asleep or awake." ^ ** The nonn is used of Zadt- 
ariah's vision in the temple (Luke 1 :■ 22), sad 
again by St. Paul, in reference to this and otber 
like manifestations (2 Cor. 12: 1). It is dis- 
tinctly a ' vision,^ as contrasted with a * dream.* *' * 
*' Here and here only Paul himself apparentlj 
speaks of the appearance of Christ vouchsafed to 
him before Damascus by this word, but iwrorU, 
as Beyschlag shows, is not confined to appear- 
ances which the narrators regard as visions, ooni' 
pare Luke 1 : 22 ; 24 : 23, and its meanii^ must 
bo explained from the entire * objectiTi^ ' witk 
which St. Paul invests the whole narrative of his 
Conversion." •* 

20. Throughout all the coasts, borders, eooa- 



> Thayer, X. T. Or. Lexicon. 

3 See Ederaheim'8 Je^t9 the Mexsiah ; Sanday and 
Headlam on damans, p. 145 ; Whately*a Oood cmd Evil 
Angels. 

• Trench, Synonym* Cif the N. 2*., 157-164. 



* Canibn'ilge Bible. 

B Plumptre. 

« KnowUng. Bee Beyschlag*k WUneu itf ik$ BpUUt, 

303. 



32 26 : 21-23. 
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5i 21 For *S3fcSSr' ' the Jews S^' me in the temple, and ^S^JSS"* to kiU SJ: 
•« 22 Having " therefore obtained the help that ufrom God, ^ I ^'^JJilSf® imto this day 
52; ^SSw^ both to small and great, saying °^""°'**S«i&iilna[r ^"^'^ ' the prophets 
. and Moses did say should come; 

OQ <l Tliat m^^io* should a,, flp^-, r.*»y7 j-V, of /-v. ^ should be the first that thouldrlie from 

Sao " How that the Cnribt einust SUnei, a/ia how tnat-'ne UratabytheresurrecUonof 

' ' the dead *°** * should pr?SSm ' Ught bo'thto the people and to the Gentiles. 

^ « ch. 21. 27, 30, 31 & 24. 18. a 2 Cor. 1. la Cp. Heb. 13. 6, 6. b Cp. Eph. 6. 13. « 6m oh. 10. 43 & 24. 14. 

d Cp. Luke 24. 26 & Heb. 2. 10. Bee ch. 3. 18. e Cp. Matt. 26. 42 (for mg.) & John 12. 34. / 1 Oor. 16. 20, 23. 

"' Col. 1. 18. Rev. 1. 5. ff Rom. 1. 4. h Cp. Eph. 2. 17. i ver. 18. See Luke 2. 32. 
f% 

^ try, of JudflMi. The exact time of this preaching 

' is not known, for there is no record of it. Ram- 

^ say regards this statement as contradictory to 

" other authorities (as Gal. 1 : 22), and with Blass 

* adopts the reading of another text, '^ in eyery 

" land to hoth Jews and Gentiles.** ^ 

^ Rendall finds a place for this preaching, as does 

> Ebckett, during Paulas return from his second 

I yisit to Jerusalem, after carrying help there on 
account of the famine. **Paul here intimates 
that at an early period of his ministry before 
commencing his missiou to the Gentiles he had 
trayersed all Judea, preaching the gospel as he 
went. Now before that time he had paid but 
two visits to Judea : the hasty flight from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem and thence through Samaria 
to Tarsus excludes the idea of systematic preach- 
ing by the way ; but his second visit in A. d. 43, 
when he went up with Barnabas from Antioch, 
furnished occasion for it during the return to 
Antioch." « 

The three sti^^ of the spiritual life are accu- 
rately noted. (1) That they should repent. 
This is the first duty of every one. (2) And torn 
to Ood. Hating sin or even turning from it is 
not enough. There must be a choice of good ; a 
turning to God, against whom we have rebelled, 
to be his obedient and loving subjects and chil- 
dren. (3) And do works meet for repentance. 
The works which are the natural fruit of true 
repentance. The fruit is the proof of the tree. 
With Paul, as with James, faith and works went 
together. They are inseparably joined. 

Without any direct reference to Agrippa and 
his audience, no appeal could be more effective 
than these statements. 

21. For these causes, not because of the 
charges made against him, but (1) because he 
called on these Jews to repent.' He troubled 
their consciences. (2) Especially because he de- 
livered the gospel message to the Gentiles as 
well as to the Jews, placing them on an equality 
before GU)d, which was his unpardonable sin in 
the eyes of the Jews, but a reason why the Ro- 
mans should acquit him. 
82. Haying therefore obtained help of Ck>d, 



the help that is from Qod, Help, iwiKovplas. 
originally an alliance against enemies, such aia 
as a warrior receivesi from auxiliary or allied 
forces. God was PauFs powerful ally. Paul was 
on QoiVa side, and therefore could not insult him 
by profaning his temple, or opposing his religion. 

Witnessing both to smaU and great, refers 
ring to age, rank, and position. Paul treated all 
alike, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, ob- 
scure and famous, despised and honored. This 
is the glory of Christianity, that it ignores class 
distinctions, and gives hope to the poorest and 
weakest. 

Saying none other things, etc. He was true 
to the Jewish Scriptures, simply explaining them, 
and showing how they were fulfilled in Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

28. That (the) Christ, the promised Messiah, 
should snffer must be irathjr^s, liable to stf/fer, 
capable of 8t{jff)ering. Therefore the fact of Jesus' 
suffering on the cross, which was one of the chief 
obstacles to the Jews' reception of him as their 
Messiah, was yet exactly in accordance with the 
Scripture teaching concerning the Messiah. 

The Two Views of the Christ. Ancient 
art represents Christ in two aspects, one as old 
and sad, bowed down ; the other young, beauti- 
ful, triumphant. Tlib is but a representation of 
the Scripture descriptions of him. (1) On the 
one hand as *^ a root out of dry ground," ** no 
form nor comeliness in him," *^ his visage was so 
marred more than any man " (Isa. 52 : 14 ; 53 : 
1-5). (2) On the other hand, he was to be trium- 
phant, to bring light to the Gentiles, *^ anointed 
with the oil of gladness " (Ps. 45 : 7). " The 
Wonderful, the Prince of Peace" (Isa. 9: fO. 
''Exalted and extolled very high " (Iba. 52: 13). 
" Divine " (Dan. 7 : 9, 10). " Victorious " (Dan. 
7 : 27 ; see Isa. 52 : 7). The Jews liked to look 
only on the princely, victorious, glorious Messiah. 
But the suffering was the means by which he at- 
tained it. Even the disciples of Jesus had been 
*' reluctant to entertain any other thoughts con- 
cerning the Master than those colored with the 
rich hues of glory and triumph (Matt. 16 : 22, 
etc.)." 



i 8L Paul, 382. 



* Bsadsll, p. 339. Bee, also, I'tonur, St. Pmd^ 1 v '2»!». 
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24 And us he thus SS^hSfSifiSJ; Festus ^ with a loud voice, Paxil, ^ thou 
""^.l^dl'iiTy"' much learning doth "JSSf thee loirJSLM. 

25 But i!;;;,;^iih, I am not mad, * most eiM?kni FeatUB ; but speak forth *" ' wi 
of truth and "soberness. , 



At the aamv time the Jewish Tiew of the Uea- 
siah vma aimi ime. and was made pneaible bf the 
iwiurrec:ti..n i.{ Jeana. And thU ha ihould tw 
ths first that ■boold lis* from th* dead, and 
■hoDld iliBW light. The It. V. giiea a better 
repreBHDtatiun ut the original, thiu. "and huw 
that lie tint b; the reaorrection of the dead 
Bhonld proclaim liKht." 

The abwnve of the arUcle in the Greek, before 
*'reaDrrectiiin,'' iraaTiami, showB that Paul 
doee not refvr to the general resurrection, but to 
the fact that Jeans roae from the dead. &lr»eB 
and the proplii.'ta foretold, not directly the ri.->iiir- 
reetion of Chriat, but that the Meosiah should 
bring light to the Oentilea lUen. '^J : IS ; Isa. 42 : 
H, T; tX): l-;>l.Bnd the ruaurrwlion uaa one of 
the means by ahich he did jt. His resoirection 
proclaimed th:it there was eiiatence beyond the 
KTSve. and thai God bad sent Jesus to bring men 
lohearen. Unto th« pMple. The Jews. Christ 
was to be tiit .^Tionr of all, both Jews and Gen- 
tilea. 



For all hia imll-plercKd band Raiig back the gitta ol 

hmvsu." 

Thus Paul .inewered another objection which 
the Jews rai>«d aeainat him. by showing that 
tlieir Scripturts had promised to the Gentiles 
exactly what Ii9 wan doing for them. 

24. Ab be tho* ipaks, waa speaking, "the 
present purticijile indicating that Feetue broke in 
qpon the speech. ^^ 

Witb a loud, iitydfk^, grtat, TOice, "raising 
hia voice, ber.iuse interraptini; in surprise and 
Utonishmotit, and no d<mbt with somethii^ of 



I if .1. 



of a 



thou art beiid* thjwU, fiair^, mad, imant, 
raning ; the lUime word that is translated mad in 
the next Terx", From Festus' standpoint, acm- 
oified Messlnh bringing light to tlie Gentiles, the 
reanrrection i>f the dead, an unseen King over a 
■piriCiial kinir<1imi. could be but tlie delirious fan- 
cies of a Hlior'lprpd brain. 

Much leanung, mkKd ypifiiiara. many urit- 



iagi, or nurA Uanlitg vhich ooniea fron 
many vritings. These may refer to the si 
Scriptoras to which Paul had been refeniue 
as a religions literature, no natioQ, not erei 
polished Gb«eka, had anfthin^ to place in 
parison irith the sacred binka of the Jews, 
may refer to the rolls which Panl had bwnit 
ing doriog hia long confinement, or to the h 
ing which Paul was repated to hsTc, and « 
was shown in his address. 

Doth make thM mad. Ton are k dreamt 
the fanciful land of books, in the realm of ([ 
lation, and far from the realities of daily 
Either Paul or Feetna was beside himself. 1 
lived in different worlds, and one or the a 
was wrong. If Festns was sane, Panl was i 
If Panl was sane, Festus waa mad. "The 
ants of a mad-honae often think nD othen 
ranged but themselres ; but there is no mad 
so great, no delirinm so awful, as to neglect 
eternal interest of the sonl for the sake of 
poor pleasnrea and honora which this life 
give."' 

SS. I am not mad, etc. "This reply of I 
is unsurpassed as a model of Chiiatian eonr 
and self'Command. Doddridge takes occobd 
say here, that * if Bieat and good men who i 
with rude and insolent treatment in the defem 
the gospel would lesm to behave with saeh n 
eration it would be a great aceeidon of atrei 
to (he ('hristian cause.' " ' 

Host noble Feitna. "Oht I kire the g 
missionary far that word. I think I hear 
voice thrilling aa he atleia it. Right well 
knew that, other things being equal, it vashai 
for the Roman governor than for a meaner \ 
to obey the gospel and oast iu hia lot with 
Christians, ke will not flatter the augaat at 
ger ; he will not sUKgeat that the elevated asi 
fined may have a private door opened to ad 
them into heaven, and so escape the hnmilia 
of going in by the same ^te with the vn 
throng. Thia misaionarr ia faithful, bnt h 
never harsh. Id the poUte, respectful addrei 
the Christian apostle to the Roman magtst 

« lut century, did not •■ 



^rleuBillnil BDUiiKsmU w«a 
m the raUpult* of the Fops and the 
. Jobn Weiley, the gnat lellgloni re- 



26 : 26-28. 
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26 For " the king knoweth of these things, *Sito' whom also I speak freely : 
for I am persuaded that none of these things "ff hidden from him ; for this 
hliufiwtt>2?n done in a comer. 

27 King Agrippa, behevest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest. 

i)Q Then A irT»4T\rkQ •*^ iii^frk "Poi-il Alrao«t thou pertaad«Mt me to be ©« /^K^io 

^o And Agrippa taid UUtO l^aUl, With tmtUUlepenoMion thou wooldest fain lu&ke me ^ CUriS- 

tian. 

n Gp. yer. 3. o oh. 11. 26. 1 Pet 4. 16. 



lies a principle that ia i>ermanent, precious, prac- 
tical. Let ns endeavor to understand and apply 
it."i 

But speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness. Wliat Paul had said was not fancy, but 
solid fact; not wild flights of the imagination, 
but literal and exact truth. 

26. For the king. Paul appeals from Festus 
to Agrippa. Whatever Festus thought of Paul, 
he would never dream of accusing the king of 
delirious fancies. Therefore Paul assures Festus 
that Agrippa knoweth of these things. 

None of these things are hidden ftom him. 
That is, what he had been quoting from the He- 
brew Scriptures concerning the Messiah ; and the 
hopes and expectations of the Jews ; and also the 
facts which were the fulfilment of these prophecies 
and hopes, t. e., the history of the life and works 
and death of Jesus, and the history of the gospel 
since his resuirection. This thing was not done 
in a comer. Obscurely, known but to a few ; 
but the very enemies of Jesus caused it to be pro- 
claimed all over the land, by their opposition. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phets I Agrippa, as a Jew, had been instructed 
in the Scriptures, and accepted them intellectu- 
ally, however little effect they had upon his con- 
duct. B ut if he believed the Scriptures, then Paul 
could prove from those premises the truth of the 
gospel he was preaching. " He might, of course, 
dispute St. PauPs interpretation of prophecy, 
but he could not, as a Jew, in the presence of 
other Jews, speak of the Law and the Prophets 
as Festus had spoken of St. PauPs 'learning,' 
and so the way might have been ojiened to that 
argument from prophecy which, when the apostle 
was reasoning with his own countrymen, was (as 
in chaps. 13 : 16-41 ; 18 : 2, 3) his favorite method 
of producing conviction.'' ^ 

28. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. The Greek for *^ almost " is ^y 6\iytfi, in or 
with a little, talk, or time, or effort, or persuasion, 
being understood ; or the phrase may be taken 
adverbially, in 6rt</'. There are two quite diver- 
gent opinions as to the meaning of these words. 
(1) Most modem critics agree with the R. V. in 



taking them as ironical. n«(0cis, persuadest, '* is 
rather thou art for persuading ; thou attempttst to 
persuade; a force which both the present and 
the imperfect sometimes have."'^ The meaning 
would then be the sarcasm, " You are trjring to 
persuade me offhand to be a Christian." Farrar 
says : ' * Agrippa's answer was expressed in a tone 
of kindly scomfulness, as if he had said, 'A 
cheap and easy style of conversion is this 1 I am 
a Jewish king, and are you trying in an epitome 
{in petto) to make me that despised and foolish 
thing — a Christian I ' " Maclaren interprets it 
thus : " You seem to think that with a little ef- 
fort you can make me — so great a roan as I am 
— a Christian, — that miserable set of fanatics." 
Alford regards the words as a ^^ cynical sneer. 
Thou art trying to make a Christian of me with very 
few words on very slender grounds, would be the 
nearest paraphrase of his derisive answer to St. 
Paul's appeal." Do you expect in one brief 
speech to make me a Christian ? Ms a Christian I 
{with a capital M)* 

There were many hindrances in the way of 
Agrippa's becoming a Christian, — his wealth, 
his life of sin, his companions, all the associa- 
tions of his life, his throne itself. We see here a 
living proof of Christ's saying (Matt. 19 : 2«3, 24), 
that " it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of Gk>d." 

Kendall's argument is as follows : ** The A. V. 
is clearly wrong in giving irflBtis the force of suc- 
cessful i>ersuasion, and rendering iy o\(y<f> and 4v 
fityiX^ as almost and altogether. Their real mean- 
ing depends on what substantive is understood. 
Now this must be the same in both cases and be 
equally appropriate with 6\iy^ and fitydx^. 
Neither K^tf (word), nor fpy<f> (deed), nor xp^^*f 
(time), can stand this test. But hkiy<^ ir6v<f, 
fitydK^ 'k6v^ (labor), are both common in Oreek 
and make excellent sense : Agrippa is deriding 
the hope that he might be made a Christian at 
the cost of a little effort at persuasion : and Paul 
replies that he grudges no effort, whatever it 
might cost, for his and their conversion." 

(2) The view taken in the common version, that 



1 WiUiam Amot. * Plumptre. 

* M. R. Vincent, Word Stndif*, who illuatrmtei this vm 
of Um tenses in the following note : ** As in John 10 : 32 : 
* For which of these works are you for stoning me (AiM- 



^erf ) ? ' John 13 : 6 : * Doet thou mean to wash {vimtis) 
my feet?* Luke 1 : 69: *They tcertfor calling (JKdUoMr) 
him ZachariM.' Matt. 8: 14: *Jofan triod l0 
{lUwAk^y ** 
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29 And Paul SS; I would to God, that whether with utue or with much, not tSSuSSS: ^^t 
also all that hear me this day, ^""^ '^'if S^filiSiS''^"^' such as I am, except 
« these bonds. 

30 And whenhehadthii.«H>ken, ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^p^ ^^^ r^^ govemop, and BCr-nrgg, 

and they that sat with them : 

31 And when they r«Sr.^?u"SiSit' they *^^5l£?o^fiSS!SST' saying, -This man do- 
eth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 



p Gp. 1 Cor. 7. 7. 9 Bee ch. 21. 33. r Bee ch. 23. 24. « Bee eh. 23. 29. 



Agrippa^s better nature was touched, and that he 
spoke sincerely, saying in effect, if you go on a 
little longer, and speak many more such words, 
you will persuade even me, is that of most older 
commentators, as Bengel, £wald, Schaff (in Pop- 
ular Commentary). Among modems, Wendt main- 
tains that 4y 6\lyip may still be rendered "al- 
most,^' expressing the thought that little was 
wanted to attain the aim. *' Neander, De Wette, 
Lange, Hackett, Conybeare, etc., render the 
clause, ^ In a little time thou persuadest me ; ' 
which may either be understood as spoken in ear^ 
nest, * If thou go on speaking as thou art doing, 
thou wilt soon persuade me to become a Chris- 
tian ^ (in which case the meaning does not greatly 
differ from that of the present English version, 
cUmost).''^ ^ The same turn of the expression 
may be given if we supply words instead of time. 
To this best agrees Paul's reply. *' Our hymn, 
* Almost persuaded,' is based on this interpreta- 
tion. Whether this be right or no, the truth re- 
mains the same, that there are often cases where 
a man is almost persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian, who yet stops there, and never goes any 
farther." 

29. I wonld to God. I earnestly desire of 
God, the only source of such a blessed good. 
Were both almost, and altogether, iv 6Kty<p Ka\ 
iy fi€yd\<p. (1) This is the natural rendering if we 
adopt the translation of our Authorized Version 
in verse 28. (2) If we adopt the R. V. of verse 
2H, then Paul's answer is, *' I would that you were 
persuaded, whether with little trouble or with 
great." Alford and Professor Riddle suppose 
that Paul takes up the words of Agrippa in a sense 
slightly different from that in which Agrippa used 
them, to give point to his reply: ** I could pray 
God that both in little and in great measure (i. e.^ 
in everything), not only thou," etc. Such as I 
am, except these bonds. The chains he had 
upon him while he was speaking. He would have 
them free to exercise their religion for the good 
of others. So Shadrach and his friends could 
have said to Nebuchadnezzar, *^such as I am, 
save this fiery furnace." 

Such as I am. Paul the prisoner had much 



more than the brilliant aasemblage before him. 
(1) They had worldly wealth ; he had treasnres 
in heaven, spiritual riches. (2) They bad honor 
and applause from men ; he had the approval of 
God. (3) They had luxury and sensual deligfatB ; 
he had joys, and peace, and delights beyond their 
highest dreams. (4) They had worldly crowns; 
he had a crown of glory in the heavens. (5) They 
had hearts of unrest, and oonsciences ill at ease; 
he was abiding in perfect peace as a child of God. 
(6) They had a Roman tyrant for their master, 
whom they feared ; he had the blessed Jeens, 
whom he loved. (7) Their possessions would Isst 
but a little time ; his forever and ever. 

Sate These Bombs. Like Paul, we wish sU 
men to have the blessings of our religion ^^sare 
these bonds : " (1) the bonds of ignorance ; (2) 
the bonds of imperfection ; (3) the bonds of om 
old nature ; (4) the bonds of error and mistakes. 

80. The king rose up, and the goTemor, etc 
^* Thus leaving the court in order of their prece- 
dence. Such an exact detail evidently prooeeds 
from one who had been an eye-witness of the 
day's proceedings. Xh»j that sat with them 
were the council of the Procurator Festus." ' 

81. They talked tetween thdmaelTes. They 
consulted together. *' The act indicated, as far 
as it went, that the Apostle's words had msde s 
favorable impression. This, they felt, was no 
common criminal, no fomenter of sedition. The 
question how he was to be dealt with was one 
that called for serious consideration ; but the re- 
sult showed that he was treated from this time 
forward with more respect and courtesy than be- 
fore." 8 

This man doeth nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds. The result of this trial was (1) a com- 
plete vindication of Paul before the world. ^ 
Festus no doubt wrote such a favorable view ol 
the prisoner's case as eventually brought about 
his acquittal and freedom from his first RcmaB 
imprisonment. (3) It certainly procured him 
kindly treatment after his arrival in the oapitsl 
(chap. 28 : 17-23, 30, 31). (4; *' From this time a 
kindly feeling seems to kave sprung op in the 
king's heart towards that strange Nassreoe sect 



> Oloag. 



* Schaff. 



* Flompkre. 
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^ 82 J^JS^piSiSS' unto Fgs'ttls, ' This man might have been set at • liberty, if 
he had not appealed '' unto Csesar. 



e 



K 



C 



t ch. 28. 18. tt ch. 26. 11 A 28. 19. v Bm ch. 9. 16. 



Stier, in his Words of the Apostles^ calls attention 
to the fact of this A^ppa at the outbreak of the 
great Jewish war, some eight or nine years after 
the scene at Csesarea, protecting the Christians, 
giying them snccor, and receiving them kindly 
into his territory." ^ 

82. This man might have been set at liberty. 
**It is well that his appeal to Ciesar prevented 
this ; for (1) if the apostle had been liberated, he 



would hare been exposed, and probably fallen a 
victim to the malice of the Jews." (2) He could 
not have gone so easily to Rome, under such 
favorable circumstances, and have been enabled 
to teach for two years protected by the Roman 
government. (3) **' The very circumstances of his 
arrival as an imperial prisoner assisted him in his 
work of telling out his master^s message ; so all 
things worked t(^:ether for the glory of God." 



^ Schaff. Bee note on p. 3G6 of McOiffert's Apodolic Age. 



CHAPTER 27. 

PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ROME. THE SHIPWRECK. 







Lew IN 


• 


Ramsat. 


In the Ship of 

Adramtttium, 

vers. 1-5. 


The company on board. 
From Csesarea to Sidon. 
Along the coast of Cyprus. 


A. D. 6C 
Left CsBsarea, 
Sidon, 


Aug. 21. 
Aug. 22. 


A. D. 59. 
Aug. 17. 
Aug. 18. 


I To Myra in Lycia. 


Myra, 


Sept. 4. 


Sept. 1. 




' From Myra to Crete. 


Left Myra, 


Sept. 4. 


Sept. 1. 




To the port of Fair Havens 


Cnidus, 


Sept. 19. 


Sept. 25. 


In the Ship of 


in Crete. 








Alexandria, 
vers. 6-13. 


Paul's advice to the captain. 


Fast day, Sept. 23. 
Arr. Fair Havens, Sept. 26. 


Oct. 5. 
Sept. 25. 




They sail for the port of 


Left " 


Oct. 18. 


Between Oct. 5 




Phenice in Crete. 






audio. 



The Storm, 
Ten. 14-29. 



' The hurricane. 
Undergirding the ship. 
Lightening the ship. 
Paul's vision brings cheer to 

aU. 
Nearing an unknown shore. 
Casting anchor. Night. 



Oct. 19 

to 
Nov. 1. 



October. 



The Shipwreck, 
▼era. 30-44. 



' The sailors attempt to desert the ship. 
Paul persuades the company to eat and be of good courage. 
They cast the wheat cargo overboard. 



Before the 



Morning. They make for the shore. 

The wreck. 

All escape to the shore of Malta. 



middle of November. 



t»i 



The last two chapters of the Acts contain a 
very clear description of the voyage made by 
Paul into Italy ; which description, in the judg- 
ment of a man skilled in such things, is the most 



precious monument of all things pertaining to 
naval affairs that has been left us from all 
antiquity." ^ 



1 Blaas. The moot thorough diicunion of this voyage 
is by James Smith, of Jordanhin, Kng., in hia Voyage 



and Shipwreck of Si. Paul (1880). Oonybeare and How- 
aoo, an4 Lewin, in hia 8(. Paul and in hia Phtii SaerU 
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1 And when it was determined " tiiat ' we should sail "K? Italy, they delivered 
Paul and certain other prisoners u, Sai^m named Jflll-tts, ' '="'""" of » ^f^ma 
■band. 



]/Cli.cb.1B.a 



I B« ih. la 1. 



THE. VOTAaE FBOH C£SAXSA TO 1I7EA, who had charse of tLe oi 

Ten. 1-5. fiimigbing transport pcoriaioiH, Bad gvnnml np- 

1. Suit va. Panl'B party coiuwt«d of hinuelf , plies to the arm]r ; til irbioh daties vers added 
Lnke, theaotlior. and Aristatcbiu (rer. Z). Theae thoae of oonriore and poltoe, and tbe cnatod; of 
were old and tried frienda (Acts 20: 4). Bnt priaoaera. " The; all belonged to ~ 
there vera other priBooen beudea Panl. Raiiua7 
thinks that theae two must hare aocompanied 
Panl aa his serranta. becansa (1) "Paul eDJo;ed 
much respect during the loyage, such as a p«n- 
nile« traieller without a serrBDt to attend on 
him would nerer receive either io the first oentnrr 
or the Dineteenth." (2) Because "it is hardly 
' possible that the prisoner'g friends were allowed 
to aooompany Mm. Pliny mentions a case in 
point.' Pactus was bronght a prisoner from 
lUyricnm to Rome, and bis wife Arrin rainly 
begged leave to acconipauy him ; several slaves 
were permitted to go with him as waiUrs. valets, 
eto., and Arria offered herself alone to perform 
all these duties; bnt her prayer was refnaed."" 
Bnt as Wendt pcnnta ont in reply to Ramsay, the 
vessel waa not a government transport, bnt a 
private vesael, in which Lake and Ariatarchna 
ooald have travelled aa independent passengers. 
And Professor Gilbert argues that the case of 
Arria, Pactua' wife, who was refused permission 
to accompany her husband, dues not prove that 
no prisoner sent to Rome wax allowed to have 
friends with him ; and that Paul did gain the 
highest respect at a time when he not only had 
no servants, bnt worked for a living with his own 
handa.* Lnke may have travelled in his capacity 
as a physician. 

Ona iimmad Jnlina. This name, like Cornelius 
(ID : 1), belonged to an illnstrions family, bnt waa 
too common foranycertainldentification ; though 
it is possible that this centurion was the Julias 
PriscuB niontioQed by Tacitua, a centurion who 
afterwards became Prefect of the Prwtorian Guard 
under Vitelliua.' 

A centurion of Aapiitai' band. R. V. "The 
Augustan band." This eipreaaon has caused 
considerable discussion and difference of opinion. 
(1) Modem criticism inclines to the view that the 
AnRiutan band waa a corps of l^tionary cen- 
tnrioiu, called Frumentarii, "dealers in grain," 




BoHAR CnrTDaKw. 

in the provinces, and were considered to be on de- 
tached duty when they went to Rome, and hence in 
Rome they were called Patgrini, ' aoldien fmn 
abroad.' " ' It was to tbe oonunandar of thev, 
Princtpi Prreffrinonim, that Paul waa delivered 
by Julius when they reached Rome (28 : 111). 
liiis body of legionary centorions, being employed 
by the Emperor on confidential bunnsM betwe^B 
the provinces and tbe imperial city, received the 
title of Augustan as a mark of favor and di) 
tinction ; and Luke, "who i^mlarly Da« the 
terms of edncatsd conversation" latber thsa 
Strict techiuoal names, nses the term Augustan 
to describe "the troop of the Emperor," as it 
wonld be natnially employed by psnons in whose 
society Lnke moved at Qm time. "The onps 
was probably reoruitsd out of veteran* who bad 
served their time in tbe Pnotoriana or the Lv 
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2 And ™ItaiS!iiKiil a ship of Ad-ra-myt'tl-am, "»wX™™u"''''' to sail nmotii^piMwon 
the 'iSiS.' of Asia; mpi'uiM.'Ar-Is-tar'chils, a Mft9-5-do'nI-an of Thes'si-lo-nr- 
ca, beuig with us. 

a B« ch. 19. 39. 



gioDS ; the officen were oouGdeDdal agents of the 
emperor ; the name Aotrnataa may have been a 
cille of banor Hiid mark of imperial favor, aa it 
wat at THrioiu times heatowed on certain legiona 
liy way of diatiiiction." • 

12) Tbe AagiiBtan band may bave been "an 
independent cohort anigned to that particnlsr 
Herviov, and known as the Au^nAtan or imperiai, 
because, with reference to its reUtioD to ths 
procoiator, it corresponded in some sense to the 



emperor^s life-ffoard at Rome, It may hsTS 
taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was 
mentioned in 10: 1, or very possibly, as Meyer 
sutnceatB, may hare been identical with it. The 

opinion. Aagiulan may have been tbe honorary 
appellation of the cohort, while it was called 
Italian by the people, because it consisted chiefly 
of Italians or Romans-^^ ^ 
(;IJ Julius may have been a M 




BoHiUi QiiXBT, wm BoLDiiBB, Buch ■■ mu Died by Obut. 
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raised at Samaria (which was oalled Augusta 
((!reek Sebaatfl) in honor of Angnstns), which 
was one of the five cohorts stationed at Ceaafea.* 
|4) "Nero about thia time had formed a kind 
of body-guard, oonmsting of some 3000 young 
men of the squestrian order, who accompanied 
bim to games and spectacles, and whose chief 
bosinesa it was to applaud him in hie speeches 
and recitations. To these he gave the name of 
e been that Julias was 



>. be « 



Italy with these 



1 that 



:<iarse was at Romi 
;o the East for the < 



tetnming t 
prisonetB under bis chaim." 

8. And enteiisg into a ihip of AdTamyttinm. 
A ship belonging to Aclraniyttium, a seaport of 
Mysia on tho western I'oast of Ahih Minor, prob- 
ably on its return journey from Ciesaren. It 
must sail by (alon);) the COtsta ot AbIa, the pro- 
vince of Asia of which Ephesus was the capital, 
in order to reach Mysia, which lay to the north. 
Adramyttium was a flonriabing city at this time, 
a commercial centre, and metropolis of the nortb- 
weat district of Anin Minor. Pliny apeaks of it 
as one of the moat considerable towns in that 



a, AmiaU, 14 ; IS i 
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27iJ-5. 



3 And tlie next ils we touched at SI'dSn': iSS * Jdll-Os ' 
"giive him'iS?c to go unto his friends .^ refresh himaell 

4 And "'"SiSuiS'iJm'"'^ from thence, we suled under uai^ot Cy'prafl. because 
the winds were contrary. 

5 And when we had sailed ,S5i the eea wUcS'uon CI-lI'?^ and Rtm-phjn-S, we 
came to Myrlt, a city of Ly^'I-i. 



»T<r. 43. 



cdLlS.l. dCp.GlLM.aA9S.ia,30. 



vicinity. This wu the Gnt of the three ihipa in 
whicli Paul Bailed on hig way to Rome. It " «>■ 
probably n coasting Yeaael. carryiui; puaengera 
Slid i-arKu. and tuuchinK at TBiioua porta. The 
cuurs« of IhiH voasel waa in the direction of Italy ; 
and ill auniH of tbe harboiB at which it would 
touch ill its way, Jabna nuKht expect to fiod 
another weetera-bouud ship in which he and hii 
privoiwra could pursue their Toyage."! Or, ai 
this aliip waa goine on the direct route to Philiptn 
lyinR across the t^ean Sea from Adramyttiiuu, 
Julius may have intended to g^> there and then 
proceed overland by the Kreat Roman road into 
Italy: estiecially iis the time waa short before 
navigation would become dangerons, September 



and Paul himsBlf had reoeotly been at 
borinicmtiesof Tyr«(21: 3} and Ptolen 
and "had held affectionate intercoan 
Christians at both places." 

To ittnah UmMlf, iri/uXilia tv} 
cstne car« and attattion, after his loi^ a 



Nove 



and the 



oyage might n 
all na 



igation on the open 
The overland road, 



which conjecture thus a 
proposed route, is the same by which some yeara 
after the martyr It^natius, under a ttuurd of ten 
BoldieiB, was conveyed from Antioch to Rome, 



A Hacedottian of nesMdo&lcai. 

Iwing with ns. " This is the Arialarchui aanied 
in i:i : l^J ; 30 : 4. Our E1^;liah tranalatoiB speak 
of bim.veryetrHngely.as'on* Ariatarchos.'asif he 
were othemiiu: unknown. That he accompanied 
Paul to Rome appears aUo from Phil, 24 ; Col. 4 r 
10, which Kpisiles the apostle wrote while in that 
city. In the latter passage he terms Arigtarchos 
fttloie-jirisonfr, wliicli, if takeu literally, would 
lead us to suppose that be too had been appre- 
hended and wrm now sent as a prisoner Co Home. 
But in Phil. 24 he is called merely /r/;"«-/aior.r, 
nnd hence it is more probable that he went with 
the apostle nf his own accord, and that he received 
the other nppellution merely aa a commendatory 
one, bevause by such devotion to bim he had thus 
made Paul's captivity, as it were, hia own. This 
is the gpneml opinion ot pritica."* 

3. Tha next day we tonchtd U, Sidon, (IT 
miles to the iiorlh. Liberty to go unto his 
Mesdi. Tliere must have been Cliristian bre- 
thren in the city, for Philip nnd otln-nt hail poached 
in the cities alone the const ll I : 111) : Puul nnri 
Barnabas travelled along the same route whvii 
they brought relief from Antioch to Jerusn1<^ni ; 




uuircHJl. TfaUiUi 



-— ntbiiBii 

This illi»tnU«n la taken liou aw ol lb 
' Taifil glTCB by FkTia 



lUbnuy. 
From Buper'* Claitltal Dfc^lgmtry. by pir. 



.„m e ls MJca l aattgnlty. Oniltt^wttt 
>t fuinLdied by Cmo, wben bs bM ip' 

-d impnai on his oountiyuMtti 

" ' , md said, ■fUi fnt 

in prison at Ctesarea. The friends of Panl DSJ 
have furnished him with needful supplies for hb 
voyage, as weU as cheer for his spirit. 

4. Sailed under the lee of CTpnu, that is, "t« 
the east of tbe island, as was nsnal for ahips ««t- 
wnrd bound, to avoid the prevalent west wind). 
Otherwise the direct comae would have been to 
make for Patara in Lycia aciwa the open sea (o 
the southwest of Cyprus (compare 21 : ]-3,wlHn 
P.111I mnkeK a direct mn from Patara to tlie Syiiu 
coast.)" ' Becansa the wind! wwa oontniT, 
['oniini; from tlie west, the direction in which thty 
wishwl to go. 

G. Wbon we had sailed arar the ■•• of OB- 
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G And there the centurion found 'a ship of il-ejf-ftn'drl-fi sailing '?« Italy; 
and he put us therein. 



da and FunpliTlia. The veaterly wiad would 
forcB them ta cuutinue their Tuyaga toward the 
north till they renchad the coast of Cilici», when 
they wuulil Im compelled to steer toward the west. 
Here the wirida were coDtrary, but there was a 
favotiiiE omrent conitantly running' to the west- 
ward aloi^ the Hinthern coast ; and the ship, 
mkking: nae of the land breezes which blow at io- 
terrals, " crept on from point to point up the 



:oaBt. taking advantage of ever; opportunity to 

nake a few miles, and lying at anchor in the 
ihelter of tlie winding coast, when the westerly 
irind made progress impossible." " Modem sail- 
i^ ships, even with their euperior rig, have sev- 
eral timea b«en forced by the steady westerly wind 
«ward the north, kevpine east of Cyprus." 1 

We came to M;r«, a dtj of Iiyda, the pro- 

riuce joining Pamphylia on the west. Acoording 




to an addition In the Later Syrian Version, " the 
■hip ie Raid to have epent fifteen days in beating 
along the Cyprio-Pamphylian coast." Accord- 
ingly Ramsay, regarding the year to be 5^, thinks 
that Paal sailed from CiHareB. August IT, and 
reached Myra, September I. Lewin, making the 
year to be (JO, dates the departure from Caaarea, 
Augnst 21. 

TEX VOTAOB FBOK KTKA TO CSETE. 

vers, ()-13. 

8. iaanA a iMp of Alesandtia. This was 

an Egyptian merchantman bringing grain from 

Egypt to Rome [ver. 38). Myra was one of the 

> Bamuiy, SI. Pari, 31T. "Tb* deKriptlon 
tba PeHodoi o/ Bamabai of ■ - ~ 

Byris to Cyprus In tbe tfae« <d _ 
•riy wind, the work «f a pttacm (mbIUbt wt(b tt 



great harbors of tbe Egyptian service atcertiuQ 
seasons of the year, on ncvount of the strong west 
winds, so that this yessel was not driven out of 
her course, but was on her regular route. 

It was a lai^ ship, having on board '21li per- 
Bona (ver. 37) besides the freight. Tbe size of 
ships in those days may be estimated from the 
fact that "these persons were conveyed (!W: 11) 
Melita to Italy in the CaUor and Polhz. in 



additl 









itoniary for tran-port ships" 
■or carrj'ing soldieni. 
rman. This nt onct 
.iug the aiie of Alex 
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27:7.8. 



7 And when we had sailed slowly many days, and ""^were come wiii,dia«!«i 
over agiiinst CnI'dQs, the wind not raniw sufEering ua, we sailed under u. mu 
Crete, over against Sil-mo'nS ; 

8 And ......ira'SSii'.JSSSiwi.w. came unto a «,ui^ place "'^ " called Ti^gSST^ 

nigh whoreunto was the city 3( lA-sS'a. 



In Locian's Diatngues. "The Ship," the greU 
■litp iif PlulEniy Philadelphiu ii renkoiMd at ten 
tiimdrrd to eleren hundred torn. Her length wu 
1.11 cuUla. or 1W feet, and her breadth 45 feet. 
JiwElihiu BtaUs that the ship in which he vaa 
wmked hul lui hondred penona on board.l 

7. Sailed ilowlj niksy dan. 'Hie distaDce to 
Cuidiu is oiil; 1^ miles, bat Hmj were ^paiently 



tvo at threg vovka in goine, on accoiut rf Ihi 
rtmng imtarlj wind*. The geaeral dicectiaif 
the ooaat till the? reached Cnidna waa weitwiid ; 
" the7 were therefore ■oreeued fnno the ontli, 
but open to bead winda From the vfSt, acai"' 
which the; strageled ilowly on."* 
"With northweat winds the ahip oonM wnt 




War, by per. of Olnn Si Oo. 



reached that point, she had Ihe odiaata^ of a 
wentiier Hhore. uiidur the lee of »hi.:h she would 

veHterly ciinvnt ; but it wniild be nlowly and with 
ililliciiU.y. At I'liidim thnt advnnlnRe ceaaed."' 

And scarce vere come, iiixit, viih tlifficuliv. 
Ovsr against Cnidus. A famuuH ncaiiort in an- 
cient tiiuen, at tlie nouthwVHt point of Asia Minor, 
where the ccuutt tine tiirnn nurthward, and they 
would meet the full force of the northerly winds 
which were sweeping down the Egean Sea, from 
which the; hnd liitherto been protected by the 
land. 

The wind not mff eiing ua, ith upoatairroj, not 

pfrnilliny furlJitr, to gci iin tliu stroigbt coume 
onward, whieli would t'jiittinue their voyBi:c west- 
ward ou the north of CreW. They therefore 



turned their courm sonthward till the;oameOT« 
againat Cape Salmose at the eaMsrn mi ti thrt 
inland, and then tumii^ westwiud afus thq 
•ailed under the lee of Grata, uid were ^n 
protected from the northerly winds by its ilain, 
an they had hitherto been by the sbonagf As> 
Minor.' 

B. And hardly, /Jxa, with difficnltr. pudlf 
it, rather. coastinK alonR, rapaXtyiiitmi. m tW 
southern side of the island. " Aa the Gtslkdt 
of tliia trends a litUe to the aonth, they wen aUi 
to creep slowly aloi% aa far as Cape Halala; bil 
from that point the northward trend of tlw oMit 
rendt-red it impossible to proeeed in the Ui»«li rf 
a uiirihuefit wind. So they pat into a iimtslni 
called Fair Havens, on the eastern side of Cv* 
Matala."'^ Janiee Smith says : " Thia ia th* &'■ 



lo EUmiikf , Smith, ^ eU^^ 



27:9-11. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



9 A™ when much time was spent, and *nS" Sw!? was now dangerous, because 
-^the kIh was now already («|?i,>, Paul admonished [t^'. 

10 And said unto them. Sirs, I perceive that iS? voyage will be with • i!U^ 
and much ""ISSf ' not only of the lading and ttn ship, but also of our lives, 

11 "'"till""* the centurion (ntremm^SKito 'the muster and m the owner of the 
ship, °°" than lo those things which were spoken by Paul. 

/I«T. 16. 2^41^23, 3T-29, Nun. 19. T. ;t«.2I. AIUit. IB. 17 (Gk.). 



Outt point which aa aocient ship, Davigating 
tinder the Ie« of Crete, coold leach witli north- 
iTMt winds." 

Tht dt7 ol LUMk " The mine of Laaea, after 
iMTiuf; completely escaped diacoier;, have re- 
«entl; llHiiti) been foand abont two hunra' walk 
frotn Fair Haveiu, Thi* onriotu discorery uf 
* Sootch jachtinK party may be clniaed amoog 
the really Taluable geographiaal eTidencefl of the 
trath of the Bible which bale been accnmolatdng' 

g. Now Than maoh Urn* ma apsiLt at Fair 



Have 



ingtor 



And when sailing w 



nore fay 



■ablei 



w dangarous. 
dBtigerons season tor navi|j:atioTi lasted from Sept. 
14 to Not. 11, when all navigation on the open 
■ea waa discontinued " ' till March 9. " Accord- 
ing to Heaiod, Worki and Dai/i, G19, navigation 
eCBsed after the setting of the Pleiades abont 
20th October. The Jewish period for navigation 
ended 2Hth September." ■ 

BTCkiu«tlie tutwunOT&lrudjpaat. The 
^reat Day of Atonement, which occarred on tbe 
10th of Tisri (Sept. -Oct.). Lev. IG : 29 ; 'JS : UT ; 
Nnm. 29:7. "Compare Josephns, 3: 10, 3. It 
was the only fast of Divine appointment for the 
Jews. According to Philo, in his ' Life of Hoees,* 
no prudent man wont to sea after that." ' This 
faat occurred in A. D. 011, Oct. 3; in (iO. Sept. 
S3. Since Panl and hii companions observed the 
faat, aa good Jews, it would be natural for Luke 
tn reckon time from it. Paul admonlibed them. 
Ramaay thinks Paol's advice wae giren in a coun- 
cil of the leaders, of which the centarion was 
president, while the captain and sailing maater 
wei« meraiy adviaeni (>er, ID." 

10. And laid. " flow far he spoke from pro- 
phatio enlightenment on this occasion, and bow 
far from instinctive judgment of the risks that 
ven in prospect, we cannot determine. There is 
always mystery in what relates t« inspiration ; and 
certainly St. Paul bad had very large experience 
of the aea and ita changes (tee '2 Cor. 11 : £^, 



a written some years before the p i ^ w t 
Still the more reverential view is that 
> of Divine 



"The 




Bd to 1 yard of craat Itntttl. 
by rapes •gwedaanaa •artt- 



haughtinrti, of the winds and wares, as if in the 
pride of their power and fury, they made sport 
of ships and men. So we speak of tbe "riot^* 
of the elements. Horace has the same idea In 
hia " ventis debes ludibrium," "sport for the 

Mudl dun&g*. as the result of the ins 



11. IfaTartbBlBSB tha csnturion. "To oar 

modem ideas the captain is supreme on the deck 
of hia ship. Here the centarion is represented aa 
the commanding officer, which implies tliat the 
ship was a government ship,"' Believed the 
maater, the pilot, or Bt«eniman : end the owner 
of the ehlp, rsuiiAApr. ihijKwr 



uho hir, 



<„lMjmT,«. 



< Scluff. See BniltirB Vmfagt and Shipwrtri, p K, 
and Appandli, PP- M2. K-1. Alloid's Frolrpommii to 
.<«li, p. 21, and AppendlitDrecentedlUoDal/rsmPnn- 
Mws imad bj (be Society lo ~ 



(. Paul, X13-33G. 
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27 : 12-15. 



12 And because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the more part 
advised to p„i1;;"i?fro.u thence, *^'*«' if by any means they "l!SSi?JSi"bS%';^,£\'Sd":i^^ 
'"/S;iT^ which is *a" haven of Crete, ""^ "*^1!; j£S!r?oJS^'' ^^ and JSSH-SSf* 

l:^ And when the south wmd blew softly, supposing that they had obtained 

""''^ i»ii»»ivr».j»i loosinu /'A/'wr^, tliey aoilorl flo*? by ri^rvf^. 

U»eir puipube, they welK lied undior and otVllCU. aluiitf ^-IctC, clo«e in sliure. 

14 But after no loug i^i there ibSTdSwiXm it a temi)estuous wind, wwchi* called 

Eu-rcM''ly-don. 
Ku-ra^iul-lo : 

15 And when the ship was caught, and could not ^**LS^*** the wind, we 

let her drive. 
gave way to it, and were driven. 

t Cp. Mark 4. 37. 



partation. This man might well be the owner, 
even thuuy:h it was a com ship, and belonged to 
the imperial service and was one of the Alexan- 
drian fleet. '' In imperial times the word desig- 
nated the master who represented the owner and 
exercised his authority on board, whether owner 
or not/' ^ Than . . . Paul. This would be per- 
fectly natural, for the captain and pilot, con- 
tinually on the sea, ought to know more about 
the' sea than any landsmen. No one could tell 
what the weather was to be. (hily if they saw 
in Paid a divinely enlightened and inspired man, 
could they act upon his judgment against that 
of the sailora. " What would be said of him in 
Rome, where provision ships for the winter were 
so ejigerly exi)ected, if out of timidity he, though 
a soldier, had hindered the captain from con- 
tinuing his voyage ? " '-^ 

12. Because the hayen was not commodious 
to winter in. ** The supply of provisions, as 
well as the soundings and the shelter, had to be 
taken into account. The exact knowledge of this 
roadstead, which w^e now have through the sur- 
veys of British officers, shows that the case might 
have been reasonably argued on both sides." ^ 

Might attain to, reach, Phenice, Phoenix, the 
modern Lutro (Sutro), about 40 miles west of 
Fair Havens, " the only secure harbor in all winds 
on the south coast of Crete." 

Lieth toward the south west and north west. 
The meaning of this is determined by the point 
of view. To one at sea, sailing into the harbor, 
the two sides of the bay are on the southwest and 
northwest, sheltering vessels in the harbor from 
those winds. 

To one in the town, the shores lie toward the 
northeast and the southeast, as in the R. V. 
This is a correct interpretation from this point of 
view. The Greek for lieth toward is ^\4irovra 
KUT^L, looking down the wind in the direction to- 
ward which it is blowing. The wind being from 
the northwest, looking down the wind would be 
looking toward the east. 



IS. When the south wind blew softly. Tbey 
waited for some time, Lewin calls it a week, far 
a favorable change of wind. 

Supposing that they had obtained their par- 
pose. It was natural to hope that the south wind 
would last long enough for them to saU 4<) miles, 
especially as after they had gone a few miles to 
Cape Matala, the shore retreated northward and 
they could sail almost before the wind. 

Sailed close by Crete, aaaop, the comparatiTe d 
&7Xt. near. They sailed even closer to the shore 
than before. The shore at first trends to the 
southwest, so that a very slight change of Uie 
wind towards the west before they reached the 
cape would cause them to fail. 

THE STOBK, vers. 14-29. 

14. There arose against it, the ship. Or it 
may mean as in R. V., *^ there beat down from 
it,'* that is, from Crete, a tempestacms wind, 
rwp(aviK6sy typhonic, tempestuous^ like a ir4ir/- 
witid : from rv^v, a hurricane^ a typhoon, a cy- 
clone. ** There struck down from the Cretan 
mountains, which towered above them to the 
height of over 7000 feet, a sudden eddjring squall 
from the east-north-east. Every one who has had . 
any experience on lakes or bays overiiQi^ by 
mountains will appreciate the epithet * typhoaic * 
which Luke uses." * 

Called Euroclydon. From euros, east, aod 
Clydon^ a wave, ** an east wind raising great 
waves." Tlie better reading b that of R. V., 
Euraquilo^ '* i. c, between £urus, the E. S. E. 
wind, and Aquilo the north wind, or strictly N. 
i £." Hence the wind was East-North-East. 
The similar wind is now called Uie Levanter. 

15. When the ship was caught. A veiy 
strong expression implying that the wind seized 
hold of the ship, as it were, and whirled her out 
of her course. *' A ship captain recently said to 
me in relating an anecdote of his own experienee 
in Cretan waters, *the wind comes down from 
these mountains fit to blow the ship out of the 



1 Kendall. 

* Knowling. '* Breusing, pp. IGl, 162, and quotations 
Suetonius, Claudius^ 18, as to the compenaation 



offered by the emperor to merchants for 
and Htorin." 
s Schaff. * Ramaay, St. Pa«2,327. 



S7 : 16, 17. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



16 And running under tiwiteof a, "S^T island *'''"''" called 'tlSS' we 'JJS^.we.wllE 
iiim.iuj?'i^i'n™ the boat ; 

IT^Airi when they had holllfJdt. up, they used helps, SSS^PS^Sw the ship; 
and, fearing lest they should >i»aw'i|,"gniiS9Jriurii^"io^i^"i«K«i, and so were 
driven. 

j Ten. SG, 29. 



wal«r.'"' Could not bear np into the wind. 
Lilarallf . " could Dot look the nind in the eye." 
The figare U a BufScientlr Duturd one in all 
langnageai but it peThapa rewived additional 
viviitneu from the fact that a lar^ ej'e wai 
comniODlj painttd on the prow of Greek Yewwl*. 
The practice in etill not unusual in Medileiranean 
boats.) W« let hoT drive. Litentllj, Aautng/puvn 
uji to it, ice uvre borne along. " We SLudded be- 
fore the wind." 

16. A certain iaUnd <tlie (ireek a diminutive 
••tmalt island") which li called CUndk <the 
better reading is Cauda). "Tile suddenness and 
tarj of the blow left the sailora not one moment 
tu furl the mainsail, or to do anything but leaie 
the ship to be driven madly forward befon ibe 
gale, until after a fearful run of twenty three 
miles, they neared the little island of llauda and 

they were able to atteod to a duty on which their 
fotare safety might depend. 

We, the first person here, compared n-ith the 
ahange tu " they " in the next lerw, implies that 
Luhe mny hare iuined in the work. 

Bad much work, /liKis. iriih rliffimtly were able 
to come br. to secure, the boat. The boat liad 
been towed behind the larger vessel during the 
calm weather, and had not been lisnled in, as 
the storm was so sudden ; and now as it was 
nearly filled with water, and battered by the 

at all.-* 
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of the mast with iU great sail. The 
probably springing a leak. In 1H3? Capt. George 
liock, from the Arctic regions, passed a chain 
cable "under the bottom of the ahip tour feet 
before the miizen mast, hove tight by the capstan, 
and finally imraovably fixed to six ringbolts on 



the quarter deck. The effect was at once mani- 
fest by a great diminution of the working uf the 
parts already mentioned."* "The practice has 
always been a common one. Thucydides {i. 'J!l) 
mentions the Coreyreaus as ha ' 




The Ilussian sbipa taken in flie Togus in IKT 
were kept together in this manner in cunsequenr 
of their age and unsound condition (Amold o 
Th'K. i, ■-■9), We have probably an allasion to i 
in the lines af Horace (Oi^. I. H): — 



'Uliout thB ropes tlwt cird tb 
Agslnrt the ImpBTlMB wav 



und, 



iMt they ihoQld fall into the qnicktudi. 
Tbfi Syrtis Major, on the coast of Africa. They 
uere a long diatance away, but the wind was 
blowing them directly towards those dangerous 
shoals. " Here Virgil placed the shipwreck of 
jEiieos." These quiokaands were the terror of 
all Mediterranean s^on.* A fine description ot 
them is given by the Evangelist's namesake, 
Lucan, in his Pharaalia : * — 

■ JsRiai Smith. I'ojdijr and Skiftrtek. 
' Jo«phn., W«ri, 5 : la, 4. 
' PJiar«/w,9:3Q3-SlO. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



27 : 18-2a 



18 And „ we utSSU exceedingly *<^ with ^S^SS. the next S^; they "fiST^i'* 

■hip ; 
throw Ihrfrnghl orerboard ; 

19 And the third dSJ JSiy cast out with uS, own handg the tackling of the 
ship. 

20 And when neither sun nor stars ihoneuiSnwfor many days, »«»»*"<< and no 
small tempest lay on u8^ all hope that we should be saved was Siw taken 
away. 

k Joofth 1. S. Op. vw. 88. 



" When Nature gave the world ite primal form. 
She left the Syrtes ueither tea nor Umd. 
There neither sinks the shore and welcomes In 
The deep sea's waters, nor the coast can hold 
Its own against tlie waves, and none can track 
Their way within the uncertain region's bounds : 
Tlie seas are marred with shallows, and the land 
Is broken by tlie billows, and the surge 
BeatH on the sliore loud-sounding. Nature leavM 
This s|K>t accursed, and of use to none.** 

Compare Miltou^s 

*' Quenched in a boggy Syrtia, neither sea 
Nor good dry land." * 

Strake sail, x^-^^^'"'*^*'^ "^^ ffxtvos, lowered the 
gear. '* Gear '* means appurtenances of every 
kind, such as spars, sails, ngt^ug. ^* Every ship 
situated as this one was, when preparing for a 
Sturm, sends down upon deck the ' top-hamper,* 
or ^ti'AT connected with the fair-weather sails, such 
as the topHulLs. A mo<iern ship sends down top- 
gallant masts and yards; a cutter strikes her 
topmast when prt'parinjf for a gale."'-^ The gear 
lowi^rt'd wjis pn)bably that connected with the 
fair-weather sails. The yard with the sails at- 
t^u;hed to it was lowen^d, at least so far as to reef 
it into a storm sail. For sail of some kind they 
must have, or they would drift into the dreaded 
quicksands, or have foundered before they 
reached them. "A sea striking the ship violently 
on the stern (as it would if driven by the wind 
without sails set) may diish it inwards, by which 
she must inevitably founder ; in broaching-to 
suddenly, she is threatened with being inmiedi- 
ately overset ; and for want of sea-room she is 
endangered with shipwreck on a lee shore.''* 
*' This last must have been the inevitable conse- 
quence had the ship been allowed to be driven 
at the mercy of the winds, as is generally sup- 
posed."*-^ Hence "they left just enough of the 
Bail to keep the ship^s head to the wind." ^ 

And BO were driyen, i. <*., in this state, viz., 
undergirded, mainsail lowered, storm sail set, and 
on the starboard tack. 

18. And we being exceedingly tossed with 



a t«mp6tt, or u R. V., *' We UiboKd exceed- 
ingly with the storm,'* which increased in vio- 
lence. Note the retom to the first peraon "' we,** 
heoaose all had a part in what was now tsf- 
fered. 

The aext day they, the sailors, lightened ths 
ship. The imperfect denotes that they began to 
lighten the ship, set about it, by throwing out 
some of the cargo (as the word for "" lightened** 
means in clsisieal Greek), probably that whiek 
was on deck, or most easily aooeosible, not tlw 
predoos wheat which was thrown overbaerd 
Uter (ver. 38). 

19. And the third day of the storm. 

Cast ont with onr own hands, that it, of 
the passengers as well as of the crew, the tic- 
kling, o-Kcv^y, ** the fumitwrt of the ship, its fit- 
tings and equipment, anything movable lyiog os 
the deck upon which the passengers could lav 
their hands,** ^ *' such as tables, beds, chests, asd 
the like (Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Alford, 
Wordsworth). The self-inflicted loss in this esw 
(a\n6x*^'i)^ which affected so much the pertooal 
convenience of each one, showed how urgent waf 
the danger. According to some, again, as Wet- 
stein, Kninoel, Winer, it denotes the baggage of 
the passengers.*** A work of little praetiesl 
value, but **they were eager to do somethiog. 
This makes a striking picture of a growis; 



panic 



"4 



The expreesion means, says Smith, ** the rnsia- 
yard, an immense spar, probably as long as tlie 
ship, and which would require the united effort! 
of passengers and crew to launch overboard. 
The relief which a ship would thus experience 
would be of the same kind as in a modem ship 
when the guns are thrown overboard.** ^ 

20. When neither snn nor start ... ap- 
peared. We have to remember that before the 
invention of the compass the sun and stars were 
the only guides of sailors who were out of sigkt 
of land.^ ^* The Greeks and Romans, in the most 
improved state of navigation among them, were 
reluctant to venture out to sea beyond the sight 



» Paradise Lost, 2 : 939. 

* James Smith, V&yaffe and Shipwreck. 

* Falconer, like Shipwreck, 

* Ramsay. 



6 Knowling. • Haokstt. 

' Voyage and Shipwreck^ p. 71. 
> Compare JEneid, I. 88; IlL 196; 
X.9. 



Honoe, Speiet, 
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27:21,22. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 369 

21 And whS? th^yhftd been long witSS?t fSdf then Paul stood forth in the midst of them, 
and said. Sirs, ' ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have iSt^SSn from 
Crete, and ^ have gS?2 this ' iSjSJ and loss. 

22 And now I exhort you to be of "*good cheer : for there shall be no loss of 
onvman'i j^^ amoug you, but only of the ship. 

/ Ten. 10. m ven. 25, 36. 



of land. During the day they kept the high 
lands on shore, or some island, in view, to direot 
them, and at night depended, for the same pur- 
pose, on the position, the rising and setting, of 
different stars." ^ This was a great aggravation 
to their peril, and filled them with dread of un- 
known dangers. 

Ho BmaU tempest lay on ns, 4iriicfifi4vov, 
with the pressure of a violent tempest. 

An hope . . . was then, Xoivhy, at last, hence- 
forth^ taken away. '' The imperfect marks the 
graddal spread of a spirit of listless desjxindency 
daring the latter portion of this prolonged 
stmggle for life." ^ ** No one who has never been 
in a leaking ship in a long-continaed gale can 
know what is suffered under such circumstances. 
The strain both of mind and body, the incessant 
demand for the labor of all the crew, the terror 
of Uie passengers, the hopeless working at the 
pomps, the laboring of the ship^s frame and 
oordage, the driving of the storm, the benumb- 
ing effect of the cold and wet, make up a scene 
of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue." ^ 
*^ Day after day the crew sat doing nothing, eat- 
ing nothing, waiting till the ship should sink." 

**Two stages in the progress of growing fear 
have been mentioned in the two preceding verses. 
This is the third stage, absolute despair. It was 
prectsely at this time, when no escape through 
hnnian means seemed possible, that Paul inter- 
posed with divine encouragement." ^ 

81. After long abstinence, roWris hririas, 
** This does not denote long abstinence as rendered 
in the A. V., but frequent neglect of regular 
meals * due to exhaustion, distress of mind, and 
despair of safety." ^ 'Aairta implies disinclina- 
tion to food, want of appetite. "" There were no 
means of cooking, no fire could be lighted, the 
caboose and utensils must long ago have been 
washed overboard ; the provisions had probably 
been spoiled and sodden by the waves that broke 
over the ship ; indeed, with death staring them 
in the faee, no one cared to eat." '^ James Smith 
gives several instances of short allowances during 
diustrons storms like this. 



Paul stood forth in the midst of them. Sail- 
ors, soldiers, and passengers now willingly crowd- 
ing round him. Sin, "" (Gentlemen," marking 
PauPs courtesy. ** In such a situation the experi- 
ence of many cases shows that some individual, 
often one not hitherto prominent, and not rarely 
a woman, comes forwsurd to cheer the company 
to the hope of escape and courage of work ; and 
many a desperate situation has been overcome by 
the energy thus imparted. . . . Amid panic and 
despair Paul appears cool, confident, assured of 
safety ; and he speaks in the only tone that could 
cheer such an audience as his, the tone of an in- 
spired messenger." ^ Te should have hearkened 
unto me. Paul recalls to mind their former mis- 
take in disregarding his advice (vers. 9-11), not 
to reproach them, but in order to show his claim 
to their confidence with reference to the present 
com ra u uication . 

And to haye gained, KfpBrjfrai, '' They had 
hoped to gain great advantage by venturing to 
sea : they had in fact gained only personal injury 
and loss of their ship." ^ 

Harm and loss. The harm was to their per- 
sons, the loss to their property. The same words 
as in ver. 10. Plumptre does not regard the 
negative before *^have loosed from Crete" as 
extending to the next clause, but translates, ** to 
have been spared harm and loss." 

'^Parallel passages from other Greek writers 
show that to * gain ^ a harm and loss meant to 
escape them — to get, as it were, a profit out of 
them by avoiding them. This, St. Paul says, they 
would have done had they listened to his advic?. 
The Geneva version adds an explanatory note, 
' that is, ye should have saved the losse by avoyd- 
ing the danger.^ " ^ 

22. And now I exhort you, wapaiv&. ** Hobart 
speaks of it as the verb employed for a physician 
giving his advice, and although the word is com- 
mon in classical Greek (compare, also, 2 Maco. 7 : 
25, 26 R ; 3 Mace. 5 : 17 ; 7 : 12 A), its frequency 
in medical usage may account for its occurrence 
in this * We ' section only." ® 

To be of good cheer, c&0v/ictir, '* used in medi* 



> DieHoHary of AntiquUies, art. " Ship," quoted in 
Hsckett. 

> RendsIL 

* Oonybeare sod Howmo. < Bohaff . 

• loripidfls, XU SupplianU, llOSw 



* FSmtr. 

T Rjunssy, 8t. Paul, 332, 333. 

* Plnmptre. 

> Knowling. Bee, slso, Hawkins, Hcrm Sf m ofHcm ^ p^ 
15^. 
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27 : 23-27. 



23 For '" there ° stood by me this night '*\^ angel of the God' « whose I am, "** 
*" whom also I serve, 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul; 'thou must ^^SSf^ before Csesax: and lo» 'God 
hath J^iU thee all them that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sus, be of good cheer: for " I believe Grod^.that it shall be even 

^^ Cf was told _.^^ 

■o Uo lb hath been iq)oken unto iUc. 

26 Howbeit *' we must be "'cast upon a certain island. 

27 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven 5* and ^ 
m the,.«o/ A'drl-a, about midnight the SiKSJiiSSS} that they were'dSUig near to 
some country ; 

nch. 18. 9&23. 11. o 2 Tim. 4. 17. p See ch. 8. 26. 9 Pb. 119. 94. Dan. 6. 23. r Cp. Dan. 6. 16. 8m 
ch. 24. 14. « ch. 23. 11. / Cp. Oen. 18. 'M & 19. 21, 29 & Eiek. 14. 14. u Lake 1. 46 (mg.). « di. SB. L 

w vers. 17, 29. 



oal language of the sick keeping ap spirit,** in 
opposition to a state of i,Bvfila, depression^ faint- 
heartedness^ and HvaBvfiia, despondency^ despair.^ 

23. There stood by me this night the (an) 
angel of God.*'' To reassure Paul, and by grants 
ing the lives of the others for his sake to lead 
them to trust in his Saviour, and to gain power 
and opportunity for a more successful work in 
Rome. For all this would be reported. Paul 
stood among them as a star in the dark heavens, 
as a lighthouse in a stormy sea. 

24. Fear not. ^' The words obviously came as 
an answer to the prayer, prompted by the fear, 
not of death or danger in itself, but lest the cher- 
ished purpose of his heart should be frustrated 
when it seemed on the very verge of attain- 
ment.** ' So Jesas, in the vessel with his disciples 
in the storm on the Sea of Galilee, bade them to 
fear not. 

** Rid^e of the mountain ware, lower thy crest ! 
Wail of Euroclydon^ be tliou at rest ! 
Sorrow can never be, darkness moat fly, 
Where nith the Light of light, Peace ! it ia I ! ** « 

Thou must be brought before C»8ar. God 
will certainly fulfil his promise, and therefore 
Paul's life must be preserved. Paul's safety was 
as sure as God*s promise. 



Ood hath given thee aU them that nil 
thee. Doubtless Paul prayed earnestly for the 
safety of those who were in the ship with him ; 
and their lives were granted in answer to his 
prayers. The good man is never selfiah even in 
his prayers. He ever thinks of others. 

*' Observe how one godly man saves many un- 
godly men. Ten righteous men would have saved 
Sodom (Gen. 18 : 22-.33). This is a singular pledge 
of God*s love toward us, that he maketh certain 
drops of his goodness distil from ns unto others.*' * 
Contrast Jonah in the storm, with Paul. 

25. For I believe CM. Paul doubtless told 
something of his experience, and why he believed 
God. 

26. Howbeit, etc. Tliese are Paulas words, but 
it must be ** that in the vision some details of the 
manner of their preservation had been made 
known to St. Paul by the divine messenger." ^ 

27. The fourteenth night, from the time they 
left Fair Havens, when the storm b^pan. 

Driven np and down, 8(a^c/>o/icWr, either home 
in different directions^ to andjfro, or borne tknm^. 
*' Throughout the Acts the habitual force of iU 
in composition with verbs of motion, e, g,^ 8t(p- 

whether governing an accus. or used absolutely, 
is to express continuous movement onwards over 



> CoMPABS James T. Fields' P<vot*," The Tempest ; " 
and the poem concerning Cuthbert, in the dawn of Eng- 
lisli history. One day with three companions on the sea, 
he was tossed by a storm upon a dreary shore, and his 
comrades cried to him : — 

** • Cuthbert, let us perish, — hope is o'er ; 
The furious tempest shuts the water path ; 
The snow-storm binds us on the bitter land.* 

*' * Now, wherefore, friends, have ye so little &ith ? * 
Ctod's servant said, and stretching forth his hand toward 




ep his reverent eyes, and spake, — 
iksA- Lord, the way is open there. 



No storm above our heads in wrath shall break. 
And shut the heavenward path of love and prayer.* " 

80 of Clan-Alpine to his warriora, — 

" One blast upon his bogle bom 
Were worth a thooaand men.** 

* See Whately's Good and EvQ Angelt ; Patterion*s 
The AngHg and their MiniHrations ; Whittier's Poenu, 
" The Anffel of 8t. Mark ; ** the poem. Flitting^ Jtittmg, 
ever near thee. 

■ Pluraptre. 

* Hymn of -AnatidinB. 
B Calvin. 

CambriJffe Bible, 
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28 And they sounded, and found '' twenty fathoms : and ^^" 'Hi^ «^°' a little 
'!i»t*!"' they sounded again, and found *' fifteen fathoms. 

29 "^ fearing lest hapiy we should be.^rJ2?S^o?f?£i?^Sfennd, they S% four an- 
chore from^ the stern, and wished for the day. 

X yen. 17, 26. 



an intervening space. The context clearly points 
to a similar interpretation .of ^lapcpofUpvp : for 
the distance traveUed in thirteen days (47(5 miles), 
and the silence of the narrative as to any fresh 
trim of the vessel after Cauda, forbid the notion 
of her beating about up and down or to and fro. 
The Cretan whirlwind was the precursor of a per- 
manent change of wind, and settled down into a 
steady £. N. £. gale, before which the ship 
ploughed right across with storm sails set on the 
same tack the whole way from Caudate Melita.^' ^ 

In ▲dria.^ Not the Adriatic Sea to which 
the name is now limited. ^' The ancients gave 
the name of Adria to the central basin of the 
Mediterranean, enclosed between Africa on the 
south, Italy and Sicily on the west, Greece and 
Crete on the east.'* ^ 

The shipmen deemed that they drew, were 
drawing, near. " Literally, they suspected, or sur- 
mtsed^ that a certain country was approaching 
them. The sound of breakers, probably the white 
lines of foam seen through the darkness, gave 
rise, we may believe, to this impression.^' ^ 

" In dire amazement riveted they stand, 
And bear the breakers laah the rugged straud.*' * 



ti 



James Smith shows by his experience and 
the Admiralty records that if the place of the 
wreck was St. Paul's Bay, Malta, as is almost 
unanimously agreed, no ship can enter it from the 
east without passing within a quarter of a mile of 
the point of Koura ; but, before reaching it, the 
land is too low, and too far from the track of a 
ship driven from the eastward to be seen in a 
dark night. When she does come within this dis- 
tance, it, is impossible to avoid observing the 
breakers ; fur, with northeasterly gales, the sea 
breaks upon it with such violence, that Admiral 
Smyth, in his view of the headland, has made the 
breakers its distinctive character." On the 10th 
of August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell 
upon these breakers in a dark night, and was 
lost. The quartermaster, who first observed 
them, stated in his evidence at the court-martial 



that at the distance of a quarter of a mile the 
land could not be seen, but that he saw ^* the curl 
of the sea." *' This was upon the point of Koura, 
the very spot where a ship driving from the east 
into St. Paul's Bay must have seen and heard the 
breakers, and the only spot where she could have 
done so."* 

28. And sonnded. On hearing the breakers, 
their instinct would be to heave the lead and 
ascertain the depth of the water. And found it 
twenty fathoms. That is, 120 feet. This is pre- 
cisely the depth opposite the point ; and the 
soundings forward in the middle of the bay give 
fifteen fathoms. 

29. Fallen npon rocks, — the sunken reefs and 
rocky shore which were indicated by the break- 
ers and by the diminished depth of water. 

They cast four anchors. ''To anchor was 
their only chance of safety, and four anchors 
would make the vessel more secure : ancient ves- 
sels carried as a rale several anchors. Athena^ns 
speaks of a ship which had eight iron anchors." <^ 

Out of the stem. '' Anchoring by the stern 
was unusual ; but in their situation it had great 
advantages. Had they anchored by the bow, the 
ship would have swung round from the wind ; 
and when afterwards they wished to run ashoi e 
it would have been far harder to manage her. 
. . . But as they were, they had merely to cut 
the cables, unlash the rudders, and put up a 
little foresail (ver. 40), and they had the ship at 
once under command to beach her at any spot 
they might select."^ "The English shiiM-of- 
war were anchored by the stern in the battle of 
Copenhagen, and rendered very effective service 
in that position. Conybeare and Howson mention 
the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after 
the battle that he was led to adopt that plan be- 
cause he had just been reading this twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Acts." * 

And wished, riUxopro, wished, or prayed, 
** There is no reason for diluting the force of the 
Greek expression into a mere wish. Greek sailors 
might well resort to prayer at such a crisis." ^ 



> Rendall. 

* Bee Strabo, 2 : 123 ; Ptolemy, Geography, 3 : 4, 14, 16. 
s Plnmptre. "Breoshig and Goeme (ao BIsm) think 

that the anchor or whatever weight was dragged behind 
the ship appeared to strike the ground. '* 

« Wniiam Falconer, 7%e Shipwreck. 

» Voyage and Shipwreck qfSt. Paul, 7&-83. 

• KnowUng. Cokpabb " for the number here, and the 



security which they gave, Cies&r, Brllo Cirih\ 1 : 26, 
* naves qnatemis anchoris destinabat, ne fluctibus move- 
rentnr.* " 

7 Ramsay, St. Paul, 336. 8o Smith, Rendall, Fkrrar. 
" On the interesting parallels of anchoring ships from the 
stem in our own naval engagements, see C. and H., small 
edition, p. 063, and J. Smith, p. 133, 4th edition.** 

• Hackett. 
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27:30^33. 



80 And as the •*&» were ^i^ to flee out of the ship, '^'lii^ had K^SS ' the 
bout into the sea, under colour as though they would ^y^ anchors ^im the 
foreship, 

31 Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. 

32 Then the soldiers cut a«iy the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 

33 And wliile the day was coming on, Paul besought t&m all to take loSffiui, 
saying. This day is the fourteenth day tliat ye "*^,^«^ and ^i'SS* fasting, 
having taken nothing. 

y rer. 16. 



THE SHIFWSECK, vers. :iO-44. 

SO. And as the shipmen. Tho sailors, the 
ofiicers and crew, who cuald f^t at the small 
boat, and best knew how to mana^^o it, and who 
knew that only a small imrt of thoao ou board 
the ship could g^t into it, determined to save 
themselves, even thout^h in doiuf? it they loft the 
vessel with all its passenf^ers with none to mana^^ 
it. Under colour, pretence. It wiis easy for the 
sailors to m^ that the ship needed anchors fora 
as well as aft, and, while pretendinp: to be occu- 
pied about this, to lower the l>oat which they 
had before hoisted on deck (ver. !(>), and so etfect 
their escape. The bout, it nii};ht appear, was 
necessary to their alleged purpose, as their osten- 
sible aim was not merely to cast anchors from the 
bow, but to carry them out las the word which 
St. Luke uses, iicrfivfiy, implies.) to the full tether 
of the cable's lenirth.* 

31. Paul said to the centurion. Paul being 
among the prisoners might easily see what was 
hidden from the army officers. The sailors would 
not be anxious to hide their plans from chained 
prisoners. But Paul was a very practical man as 
well as a spiritual philosopher. Paul could not 
appeal to the officers of the ship, for they were in 
tho plot. Ou the other hand, the soldiers had the 
we.'ipons and could enforce obedience. Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be sayed. 
lie says** ye," not ** we." He appealed to their 
instinct of self-preservation. There was reas<m 
in these worcUj. Tho sailors understood manag- 
ing the ship ; the soldiers could have done m>- 
thing. The Siiilors also had possession of the 
boat which might have been nccessarj' for reach- 
ing the shore. Here is an object lesson, a living 
illustration of the harmony of free will and elec- 
tion. Philosophically, there may remain diffi- 
culties in the way of reconciling tho two, but 
they are here reconciled in fact, and the practical 
difficulties are removed. Tlie nibloyWr/s explain 
the Bible doctrines, Tlie ship's company could 
work out their own salvation because God had 



been and was working for tliem and irith 
them. 

32. Then the soldiert cat off Um xopet. 
** Lewiu^ sees in this the absolute aeoeiidenqy 
which ISt. Paul had gained ; he had said that thnr 
lives should be spared, and althongh, hnmaaly 
speaking, the boat offered the best prospect of 
reaching land, yet at a word from SL Faol the 
soldiers deprived themselves even of this Isit 
resource."* 

33. While, ttxp *• ^* ^ ^^A* oominc on. So 
most. But Rendall translates ** antil«** and says 
** while destroys the gn^hio foroe of the nana- 
tive, for it midges Paul wait silently throwth the 
long anxious night watch, whereas he rsallj < 
tinned his entreaties all night to one and 
from the moment the anchors were safely 
till the signs of daybreak indieated the need lor 
action." 

The fourteenth day that ye bftve taiiM. 

waiting with great anxiety for the atomi toasBSS. 
And continued fasting, ^itoh witkami fiti. 
Kendall renders ** this is the fourteenth day ttst 
ye have continued fasting on the wateh for the 
dawn." ** The language of Paul does not imply 
a fourteenth day of continuous fasting, hot isor- 
teen successive nights of anxious watehinc ^^ ^ 
dawn, all alike spent in restless hungry 
tion of what the day might reveaL** ^ 
speaks of an army which, for twenty days to> 
gether, had neither food nor sleep ; by which he 
must mean that they neither made full meals nor 
slept whole nights together. The same interpre- 
tation must be given to this phrase." ' 

Having taken nothing. "Breusing ezplsiss 
the word as meaning that in their perilous and 
hopeless condition those on board had not gone to 
fetch their regular food and rations, hut had sab- 
sisted on any bits of food they might hare by 
them ; in ancient ships there were no taUesspresd, 
or waiters to bring food to the passengeis, snd 
each one who wanted refreshment must feteh it 
for himself."* 



t« 



* Pluiniitre. 

« St. Paul, ii. 202. 



Knowling. 



* Rtfudall, AcUt 317. 
■ Doddridge. 
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34 Wherefore I nSKn you to take SSJ!^; for this is for your IUmS; for 'there 
shall not a hair J^ from tlie head of auy of you. 

85 And when he had nM^bT'^^'u^en l>read, 'Sf 'gave thanks to God in uh 
presence of "™' all : and """^ he '^r^^°J!i'"' began to eat. 



t.U.ti 






Cp.M 



^lE. M. 



S4, XBkt, food. For jonx hwlth, agg-nrplai, 
taleaiion, mfely, delivtraitct, " On); used here 
and in Hab. 11 : T of the preservstion of physical 
life, uifety, so id ckwical Qraek and in (ireek 
medical WTiteri,ae« on Iti: 1T."> "Health"in 



the time of oar (ranslatorA hod a wider nKnifica- 

tion tiian now, bang derived from whoie^ hair, nut 
from hf<d. "For eiample. in Wiulif's venion, 
' the hnowled^^B of Holvation/ in Luke 1 : 77. ap- 
pears a> * the science of health.' Wic^lif has 




Br. Pxm's ItjLt, KuTi. Trom 
■Dd of Bulmonatta, with s U«htbi 
beisUon An(ta«ud tbaj 



iUi s U«htbonB upon It. At the writ end of the lilud, betwHH <t u>d the 
•eumtC The ahip mirketlw ipot wliera the wrack oocnmd. Tbtnckr 
M Hirt, Uu Imthv sHt bejiawl tbg building ibawa in tbi pictun. (Lewiu!) 



'health' here also, and ia followed by all the 
chief Engliih Tersiona, eioept the Geneva, which 
has 'safeguard.' What St. Paul means is that 
the prMerTBtion of hisfellaw-paaseneets depended 
on their keeinng: up their strength," ^ Not K hair 
tkU from tlM head of any of joa. Thin whb a 
prorerb denodng eiemptioD from the slightest 
harm (1 King! 1:02; Matt. 10:30; Lnke 21 ; IK). 



SS. He took bToad, aad gaTo thank* to Qod, 
IS everjpious Jew and Christian were accustomed 
o do. This was a special opportunity for Paul 
o point these heathen to the true God. The tr« 
uan has many opportunities of preaeotiDg his reli- 
;ion. This act was a sermon on Christian grati- 
ade more eloquent than the appeal of the orator, 
' ( of the 



I Pliuuyat. 
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27 : 36-^9. 



30 Then were they all of ^ good cheer, and theSSye. also took '^"^S**' 

37 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen 
' souls. 

38 And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, ** SS^Si^ out the 
wheat into the sea. 

39 And when it was day, * they knew not the land : but they ^SSS^ a cer- 

f - • creek „rif u „ shore, into the which 4.Via„ were minded, if it were possible, tothnut in ^.v^ o.v.,;*v 
tam bay Wlin a beach, and tUey took counsel whether they could drivie tUC SXlip opoBa. 

b yet. 22, e eh. 2. 41 & 7. 14. Rom. 13. 1. 1 Pet. 3. 20. d Cp. ver. 18. « Cp. ch. 28. 1. 



logician.^ He began to eat. To lead them on by 
his example, he himself did what he advised them 
to do. 

36. Then were they all of good cheer. ''The 
hearty cheerfulness (is it too coUoqaial a phrase to 
say the ' pluck ' ?) of the apostle had communi- 
cated itself, as by a kind of electric sympathy, to 
his companions. They looked to him as their 
friend and leader, and had spirits to eat once 
more."^ ''Each successive incident tended to 
raise him more and more into a position of over- 
powering influence. Not the captain or the ship^s 
crew, but the passenger and the priHoner, is looked 
to now as the source of wisdom and safety.** ^ In 
this humane counsel we see the human side of 
the Christian gospel finely illustrated. Christ*s 
apostle is Christlike in his thorough, practical 
sympathy with bodily needs. He shows God to 
these heathen souls as the carer for their bodies 
and the giver of their daily bread ; and by ex- 
emplifying a grateful spirit helps to awaken it in 
their hearts. 

37. We were in all in the ship. " The num- 
ber may be mentioned at this point that they 
might know afterwards that all had been saved. 
But Breusing thinks that it would have come 
perhaps more naturally at the end of the narra- 
tive, and that it is given here because the rations 
were distributed to each on board at this junc- 
ture.**^ Or perhaps the final muster roll was 
called by the captain or centurion before aban- 
doning the ship.^ 

Two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 
" Josephus informs us that there were six hun- 
dred persons on board the ship from which he, 
witli about eighty others, escaped ; and the great 
ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which forms the 
su))ject of one of Luoian*s Dialogues, and which 
i.s described as driven by stress of weather into 
the Piraeus, is estimated, from the dimensions 
given, to have been of 1,000 to 1,100 tons burden ; 
and although this vessel was probably built for 
ostentation, we see that the tonnage of these trad- 
ing ships was not far below that of our old East 



Indiamen. In the time of Commodoa, one <i 
these wheat ships was driven into the Hr»iiB. 
Lucian visited her, and from his description, her 
keel was about 100 feet, and it has been estanuted 
that she wotdd measure between 1,100 and l^^ 
ton8.'*« 

38. They lightened the ship, for the thini 
time. The object was to enable thenoi to approaeh 
nearer the shore, for safety. It may be, too, thai 
" the ship having been so long* thrown partiaU.T 
on one side, the cargo had shifted ; this roidered 
it necessary to cast out part of the wheat so as to 
right the ship again, and enable her to be more 
accurately steered toward the land.** ^ 

And cast out the wheat, atrop, wheat, grain. 
This being the chief cargo of the ship, and le» 
easily reached, had been kept as long as possible. 
Now there was no hope of saving it, and castii^ 
it into the sea might increase the chances ol 
safety. And with the ship listed to one side, the 
waves less rough, and the ship standing still, the 
grain was more easily thrown ont than at any 
other time during the storm. 

39. They knew not the land. The Alexan- 
drian sailors were familiar with Malta, but not 
with this part of it which was out of their regular 
course. Moreover they were close in shore, and 
the rain prevented any wide views. " An English 
seaman might have made many voyages between 
New York and Liverpool, and yet might be 
puzzled (even with the help of such charts as the 
old Greek sailors did not possess) if he found him- 
self, in foggy weather, off a part of the coast of 
North Wales which he had never seen before.*' ^ 

Discovered a certain creek, rather, inlet. 
With a shore, a sandy beach, upon which thej 
could run the ship, and hold there without going 
to pieces before they could land. It would be 
almost impossible for any to escape if they ran 
upon rocks in a heavy storm. 

Thrust, or drive, the ship. " The wind must 
have forced them to Uie west side of the bay, 
which is rocky, but has two creeks. One of thrae, 
Mestara Valley, has a shore. The other has no 




1 William M. Taylor. 
• Flomptre. 
^mybeare and Howaon. 
Ung. 



B Kendall. 

* Hackett. See Laoian^s " The ahip.** Seneca, Ejti»- 
tles^ 71. Suetonius, AugtuiuSt 98. 
Y Lynuux Abbott. * Bchsff. 
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40 And ^^"^Sltft^i?"""^ the anchors, they '^^"^njff Sl^"^" ^*^ the sea, Sfd"^ 
timeiooging the ™^^*' bands' oi the rodder.; and uoiJt& Up the *SiSii^ to the wind, SSV 

•mo#lA toward shore. 
maue for the beach. 

41 ijJit ughtiS?}5lSi a place where two seas met, ^they ran the rSSSi aground ; and 
the '*?J{S£?£roc^r*' and remained unmoveable, but the ''^^S^^h^up'i? the vio- 

Icknno of the wares, 
xciiuc ofthetcacet. 

42 And ^'the soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any Sr/& should 
swim out, and escape. 

43 But the centurion, * dJiiVS,! to save Paul, ^ayii them from thdf purpose ; and 
commanded that they which could swun should cast '^hJSSS^iSibitJdr' and 
get flist to the land : 

/ Cp. 2 Cor. 11. 25. g Cp. ch. 12. 19. A ver. 3. 



longer a sandy beach, but must have had one 
formerly, ivhich has evidently been vtom SLVfay 
by the action of the sea. The vessel grounded 
(▼er. 41) before they reached the point on shore 
at which they aimed, though they may have 
entered the creek." ^ 

40. When tlieyhad taken np, ircpicA<(vTcs, not 
** taken up," but the reverse. The sailors loosed 
the cables of the anchors which were fastened 
within the ship, that they might fall off into the 
■ea.^ ^* They cut the cables " and committed not 
themselTeB but the anchors, t. «., **left the 
anchors in the sea." ^ 

And loosed the mdder bands. "Ancient 
ships were steered by two large paddles, one on 
each quarter. When anchored by the stern in a 
gale, it would be necessary to lift them out of 
the water and secure them by lashings or * rudder 
bands,' and to loose the mdder bands when the 
ship was again under way." ' 

And hoised, early modem English for *' hoist," 
the mainsail, iprZ/AorMu Rather the *' foresail." 
^^This word has been interpreted by various 
writers as meaning nearly every sail which a 
vessel carries." But it could not mean the main- 
sail (ver. 17), and to set a stem sail, by which 
others define the word, would be the most foolish 
thing possible. The only sail adapted to the 
circumstances is the foresail. "A sailor will at 
once see that the foresail was the best possible 
sjiil to set." * ** The Venetians gave this name to 
the largest sail, and this may have led to the use 
of the term * mainsail * here ; but in Venetian 
ships the foresail was the largest sail."^ And 



made toward shore, steering the vessel toward 
the point selected. 

41. A place where two seas met. Mr. Smith 
is of the opinion that . . . these words may refer 
to the channel, not more than a hundred yards in 
breadth, which separates the small island Salmon- 
etta from Malta, and which might very properly 
be called a place where **two seas meet," on 
account of the communication which it forms 
between the sea in the interior of the bay and the 
sea outside. He would place the scene of the 
shipwreck near that channel.^ Ban the ship, 
vavv, aground.<^ The forepart stuck fast. In 
Admiral Smyth's chart of the bay, the nearest 
soundings to the mud indicate a depth of about 
three fathoms, which is about what a large ship 
would draw. A ship, therefore, . . . would strike 
a bottom of mud graduating into tenacious clay, 
into which the forepart would fix itself and be 
held fast, while the stem would be exposed to the 
force of the waves.^ 

42. The soldiers' counsel was to kiU the 
prisoners. The Roman soldiers were answerable 
with their lives for the detention of their prisoners 
(chap. 12: 19; KJ: 27). "And they thought it 
would be poor comfort to escape from drowning 
only to be put to death by the sword. Note the 
natural selfishness of the soldiers here, and of the 
sailors just before (ver. 30), in contrast with the 
conduct of Paul." ^ 

48. But the centurion, willing, rather " wish- 
ing ; " it was no mere acquiescence, but a strong 
desire to save Paul, who had done so much for 
them, and had shown such noble characteristics. 



1 Harckett. > Blaae. • James Smith. 

* James Bmitb; see ** DisaertstioD on Andent Ships " in 
his VoffOffe and Shipwreck. " Virgil, whose descriptions 
of everything which relates to the sea are peculiarly 
exact, q»eaks of the ships in the fleet of JEneua as lost in va- 
rious ways, some on rocks and some on quicksands, but * all 
with fastenings loosened.* '* — Conybeare and Howson. 

* Schaff. "Dr. Humphry very appositely here refers 
to the familiar psassge in Jwtnal (xii. 68), — 



' Et quod superaverat uniun, 
Velo prora suo.' " 
« '* Blass, Philology of the OoJtprh, p. 186, sees in this 
sudden introduction of the phrase nrwicciAay ti)k raw an 
indication that St. Luke had read his Homer, since in no 
other passage in the N. T. do we find the obsolete word 
1^ fovf, the commoner expression vh wkaliotf occurring in 
this chapter no loss than thirteen times." — Knowling. 
"> Farrar. 
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44 And the rest, some on KSSi: and some on JtZr'S£^%SL the ship, 
came to pass, that * they lu^iSd safe to u» land. 



27:44. 

And so it 



i rer. 22. 



The trialB of the terrible storm revealed oharao- 
teristics to the centurion which he could have 
known in no other way. Kept them from their 
purpose. ^* It would have been a horrible thing 
that blood and butchery should stain the planks 
of a shipwrecked yessel at the yery moment when 
safety seemed within reach, and that this human 
sacrifice of liyes which God had rescued should 
be the only thanksgiving of the survivors." ^ 

44. And the rest, those who could not swim, 
some on boards, the planks that were in use in 
the ship for various purposes ; perhaps, as Blass, 
some that had been used for keeping the cargo in 
position. 

Broken pieoes of the ship, which the waves 
had scattered over the water, and the ¥rind was 
driving toward the shore. They were doubtless 
aided by the swimmers. *^One of St. Paulas 
(former) shipwrecks must have taken place under 
the same circumstances ; for he tells us, * A day 
and a night I have been in the deep ^ (2 Cor. 11 : 
25), supported, no doubt, on spars or fragments of 
the wreck. In Virgil^s description of the casual- 
ties of the ships of ^neas, some are driven on 
rocks ; others, on quicksands ; but 

' laxiB Ut«rum compa^bus omnes 

Aodpiunt inimicum imbrem, remisque fatiBcont.* '* > 

^* One of the completest services that has been 
rendered to New Testament scholarship is James 
Smith's proof that all these circumstances are 
united in St. Paul's Bay." His calculations are 
based on reliable observations. In a wind from 



the £. N. £. the vessel with its storm sail set 
would drift W. b. N. i W. or W. 8^ N. The 
distance from Clauda to the point of Konra is 
476.B miles. Luke's narrative aUows a fraction 
over thirteen days for the performance of this 
▼oyage. It must have occupied a day, or the 
greater part of a day, to have reached Clanda 
after they left Fair Havens. According to the 
judgment of experienced seamen, ** the mean rate 
of drift of a ship circumstanced like that of 
Paul " (t. e., working its way in such a direi*ti(m 
in a gale of moderate severity, against a north- 
east wind) would be thirty-six and a half miles b 
twenty-four hours. ^* Hence, according to these 
calculations, a ship starting late in the evening 
from Clauda would, by midnight on the four- 
teenth, be less than three miles from the entrance 
of St. Paul's Bay. I admit that a coincidence m 
very close as this is, is to a certain extent acci- 
dental ; but it is an accident which could not hare 
happened had there been any great inaccuracy on 
Uie part of the author of the narrative with re- 
gard to the numerous incidents upon which the 
calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked anywhere but at Malta." * 

What the story of Joseph was in the Old Testa- 
ment, that of Paul's experiences from his hurt 
visit to Jerusalem to the end of the Acts, is in 
the New Testament, — a. striking illustration of 
€k>d's guiding providence over his children, and 
of their faith and coun^re and true living amid 
great trials and temptations. 



> Farrsr. 

* " The Joints of their sides being loosed, all the ahipa 
receive the hostile flood, and gape with chinks.*' — 
Hackett. 

The anonymooB poem on the sea, — 

'' Ufe is a sea as fathomless. 
As wide, as terrible, 
And yet sometimes as calm and beaatifol," etO; 

Suggestive lUustraiicnt on AeU^ p. 4^ 



Longfellow's Poema^ — 

*' Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State." 

The description of the storm In Shakespeare's TempeA, 
Act. T., Scene 2. 

Homer's Iliad, Bk. XY., Une 624, etc. Verfil, JEneid, 
Bk. I. The Shipwreck on the oosak oC Osrthageu 

* James Smith. 
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CHAPTER 28. 

PAUL IN MALTA AND IN ROME. 



Paul in Malta, 

vers. 1-10. 

Three months. 

Not., a. d. 60— Feb., 61 (Lewin) ; 

Nov., A. D. 59 — Feb., 60 (Ramsay). 



The Journbt from 
Malta to Romb, 

vers. 11-16. 
February, 60 or 61. 



Paul in Rome, 

vers. 16-31. 

Spring of 61 to Spring of 63, 

or 60 to 62. 



The natives* kindness to the shipwrecked. 

PanI and the viper. 

Paul and Governor Pablios. 

Paul heals the sick. 



From Malta to Syracuse. 

to Rhegium in Sicily, 
to Puteoli in Italy. 

to Th^ Twlis. I M«* ^y ^""^ Christuuis. 
Arrival at Rome, about March 1. 

Paul a prisoner in his own hired house. 
Conference with the Jewish leaders. 
Paul expounds the gospel to the Jews. 
Paulas final appeal to the unbelieving Jews. 
He turns to the Gentiles. 

Two years a prisoner, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God. 



1 And when *w7 were escaped, ^ then "w7 knew that *the island was called 

M6n-ta. 

2 And the ' ^blJbSriSSS^^^ shewed us no common "» kindness : for they kindled a 
fire, and received us «^®2i;*°«' because of the present rain, and because of the 
cold. 

y Cp. cb. 27. 39. Jfcch. 27. 26. / ver. 4. Rom. 1. 14. 1 Cor. 14. 11. Col. 3. 11. m ch. 27. 3. 



PAUL IN MALTA, vers. 1-10. 
1. Then they knew, Myvuiaav. The verb 
means to recognize^ as by sight, hearing, or cer- 
tain signs, what a person or thing really is, tojind 
out, to ascertain ; the aorist here denoting that as 
soon as they actually reached the shore in the 
daylight, they recognized from the previous ex- 
perience of some of the sailors, or ascertiiined 
from the natives. The same Greek word in the 
imperfect, in 27 : 3i), implies that they tried to 
recognize at that time, but could not. The great 
harbor of Valetta, several miles distant, was 
doubtless more or less familiar to the seamen. 
That the island was called Melita, of which 
^* Malta " is a shortened form. This is a small 
island sixty miles south of Sicily, and about two 
hundred miles from the African coast. It is 
seventeen miles in length, nine miles in its great- 
est breadth, and sixty miles in circumference. 
The inhabitants were of PhcBnician origin, from 
Carthage in Africa. The island was governed 
then by the Romans. Now it is under British 



rule. The native language is chiefly Arabic; 
about 70 per cent, of the words being Arabic, the 
rest chiefly a corrupt Italian. ** The Maltese lan- 
guage approaches so nearly to the Arabic that 
the islanders are readily understood in all the 
iwrts of Africa and Syria." ^ The evidence of 
Phoenician coins and inscriptions shows that in 
PaaPs time the Phcunician langui^e had not died 
out in the i.sland. 

2. And the barbarous people. '' The Maltese 
were a Carthaginian colony who spoke the Ph<B- 
nician language : they were therefore designated 
barbarians ))y the Greeks, the term meaning only 
that they were foreigners speaking a strange lan- 
guage, not that they were barbarous."* Ovid 
sayn, speaking of his exile home : ** Here I am a 
barbarian, because I am understood by no one ; " 
and the Apostle Paul, in 1 Corinthians 14: 11, 
says almost the same thing. ** It is worth noting 
that the part of Africa froi*i which the Maltese 
came is still called liarhiry.^''^ "The Maltese 
are a strong, well-fonned race, the men dark. 



> Conybesre and Howson. 



* RendaU. 



> Eugene Stock. 
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3 im when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid [bm on the fire, 
**"?"!« ^E^ out hy Ruon of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 



IiandKime, and lithe, the women with black eyes 
and fine hair uid an easy cBirinKe, They are a 
oheerfnl, good-liamored, and induBtriuuj people, 
sober aud abstemious, though quick-tempered 
and addicted to tlie use of the knife. . . . Among 
the people the Aiab race and obaracter predom- 

8haw«d Ul no little, rvxaCa-u, ordinary, com- 
mDn. They showed unusual, eioeptiooal, unex- 
pected, kdndnesa, ifiiABi'0|MivIiu>, bi«lo ntan. Our 
vord " philanthropy " is a traosliteration of the 
Qreek. " It denotes the kindness that is shown 
on the general ground of humanity, irrespective 



greatness of serring. His Master had taught this 
duty and priTilege when he washed his diarapis' 
feet. " Whatever was to be dune, if he were ible 
to take a part in it, he «aa oeter waotinK. whether 
it was ID oounselline about a difHculty. in o^mfDii- 
ing under danger, or helping by budily Libar lu 
relioTe the geneml distrosB.'' ' Thus Paul hdii 



I'ofn 



■■Itw 



which a physician would be yary likely to employ, 
for Hippocrates speaks of 'philanthropy' in a 
physician as ever accompanying a real loTe of his 
piofesuon. Qalen diBtinguisliee between thuse 
who healed through ' philanthropy ' and thiiee 
who healed merely for gun, and even a more gen- 
erous diet for the sick was called ^t\ui8pmmipa 
Tpa^ (more philanthropic food)." ' 

^ejr kindlad a flia. " An objection has been 
made that there is now a great absence of wood 
in the island. But within n very few years there 
was wood close to St. Paul's Bay."' BecMH 
of til* eold. The rain still continued. It was 
late in the autumn, and a northeast rain is very 
chilly, even when the thermometer is not very 
low. They would feel the cold more on account 
of their fatigue and eiposure. 

8. And when PtMil had gtXb.tt«i i. bundle of 
atic^B, ^pvyivuv, from ^p6yu, to roixst, parch; 
hence, drii alicki, brvshwoi>d, opie. "The form 
still growing near St. Paul's Bay would well 
afford material for a fire.^'^ " From the cireum- 
stancB of the concealed viper, these sticks were 
probably heaps of neglected wood gathered in the 




" nil WIS the mMeil Soman DfihemaU." 
'■ Hla lift wu OBcna \ sad tbe slaDsnta 
So niied in him. that Hsturs mlcbt stand up 
And Ki to all the world, ■ nii wumBul'"' 

Heroic deeds, martyrs' fires, and kingly powFT 
often bring no more of divine beauty than a true 
hfe. of highest motives, in honest daily toil.' 

Ttkare came a viper ont ol the heat, fmni 

among tile fagots already on the fire whose in- 
creaaing heat awaked it from ita torpid state in 
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4 And when " the barbarians saw the cenomou* beast haSj5!« from his hand, they 
said * oSJ^^^anotSr*' ° No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hatli 
escaped from the sea, p yet « YXS'^thSotlna^^id to live. 

n ver. 2. o Gp. Job 4. 7 & Luke 13. 2, 4 & John 9. 2. p Cp. Num. 32. 23 & Amoa 5. 19 & 9. 3. g Wisd. 14. 31. 



vkliich it had befiron to lie dormant for the winter, 
and drove it forth. And fastened on his hand, 
as he was lajring his bundle on the fire. 

The viper was probably the common viper of 
Europe, pelias bertu. It is poisonous but not 
deadly in England, but deadly in warmer cli- 
mates. But it may have been the viperina aspisy 
or the asp, about twelve to eighteen inches long, 
snch as caused the death of Cleopatra. Certainly 
this serpent must have been deadly, or the peo- 
ple would not have expected to see him die. 

** The viper, a venomous little reptile, in vari- 
ous forms, infests nearly the whole of Europe, 
but is absent from the New World. A bounty is 
offered in France for the destruction of vipers, 
and it is to obtain this bounty that a man named 
Conrtol, in the south of France, has in seven 
years, in a single province, killed 9,175 vipers, as 
ahown by the official records.^' ^ 

There are now no venomous serpents in Malta, 
but that is no reason for believing there were none 
ages ago, when the island was sparsely inhab- 
ited. 

** No person who has studied the changes which 
the operations of man have produced on the ani- 
mals of any ooantry, will be surprised that a par- 
ticular species of reptiles should have disappeared 
from Malta. My friend the Rev. Mr. Lands- 
borough, in bis interesting excursions in the island 
of Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual dis- 
appearance of the viper from the island since it 
has become more frequented. Perhaps there is 
nowhere a surface of equal extent in so artificial 
a state as that of Malta is at the present day, — 
and nowhere has the aboriginal forest been more 
completely cleared. We need not therefore be 
surprised that, with the disappearance of the 
woods, the noxious reptiles which infested them 
should also have disappeared.'^ '^ There are 1,200 
persons to the square mile in Malta. 

Lewin mentions that his travelling companions 
in 1853 started what they thought was a viper, 
which escaped into one of the bundles of heather.^ 
There is an instance nearer home. *^The Blue 
Hills, a few miles sonth of Boston, are one of the 
very few spots in New England where rattle- 
snakes still survive. They are extremely rare 
even there ; but a few years ago they might have 
been found in larger numbers.'' 
Mr. Lyell, in quoting the travels of Spix and 



Martins in Brazil, observes: *^ They speak of the 
dangers to which they were exposed from the 
jaguar, the poisonous serpents^ crocodiles, scor- 
pions, centipedes, and spiders. But with the in- 
creasing population and cultivation of the country, 
say these naturalists, these evils will gradually 
diminish ; when the inhabitants have cut down 
the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in 
all directions, and founded villages and towns, 
man will by degrees triumph over the rank vege- 
tation and the noxious animals.'' ^ 

4. No doubt this man is a murderer. Paul 
was a prominent prisoner, accused of some crime 
unknown to them, and they naturally attributed 
to him the greatest crime. Yet vengeance. 
Vengeance should begin with a capital, as a per- 
sonification of a deity, " The Avenger." " Justice 
here, like Nemesis among the Greeks, and Ate 
among the tragic poets of Greece, is an impersona- 
tion of divine indignation against wrong, and of 
misfortune, or divine infiiction of evil. It was 
the way of accounting for especial and strange 
misfortunes. Dike, or Justice, among the Greeks, 
was the personified daughter of Zeus and Themis 
(Jupiter and Law)." ^ 

Suffereth not to live, as is her wont. Paul 
had escaped from the wreck, but he could not 
escape from the sword of divine justice. " Mr. 
Humphry adduces here an interesting Greek epi- 
gram, the substance of which is this, that a man 
shipwrecked on the coast of Libya, and killed 
while asleep by a serpent, had struggled in vain 
against the waves, finding here on land the fate 
that was his due." ^ 

''There is a deep truth in the expectation of 
these Maltese people that crime will be followed 
by punishment. It is clear in the case of the 
criminal, the idler, the drunkard. The idea of 
the connection between guilt and retribution, the 
sleepless, never - dying avenger of wrong ; the 
Nemesis who presides over retribution ; the ven- 
geance which suffereth not the murderer to live ; 
the whips and scorpions of the Furies — it seems 
the first instinct of religion." "^ But it is equally 
clear that no one but the Onmiscient God can tell 
how far suffering is the sign of si>ecial sin. Jesus, 
in Luke 13: 1-5, says, "Or those eighteen, upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
tliink ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I tell you. Nay ; but, 



1 F<nf/A^« Com/Kmiofi, July 10, 1896. 
> James Smith, Voyoffe and Shipwreck, 
•8t.Pmd,2: 206. 
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28 : 5, 6. 



5 HoSbeit he " shook off the beast into the fire, and iSik no harm. 

6 "Tu^ they iiS^^SL he SSSS? have swoUen, or faUen down dead suddenly: 

y^j^i. after fi-,^^ had looked a great while, n-^A ■awnohann ^^ ^ i.^ i^: -xu t i 

out when tUCy were loiiK in expectation, aUU beheld nothing ainlM COmC tO niTn^ 'tuey Clianged 

their minds, and ' said that he was a god. 



r Mark 16. 18. Luke 10. 19. « Cp. ch. 14. 11, 19. I Cp. ch. 8. 10 A 14. U. 



except ye rei>ent, ye shall all likewise perish.*^ 
There are many otlier reasons for saffering he- 
sides wrong-doing, and we have no right to judge 
others.! 

5. And he shook off the beast into the fire. 
With perfect composure, doubtless arising from 
the two promises, (1) that of Christ to his disciples 
concerning serpents (Mark 10 : 18 ; Luke 10 : 19), 
and (2) the promise that he should preach the 
gospel in Rome, and, therefore, he could not die 
before he reached that city. *^ A man is immortal 
till his work is done." 

The beast, rlt Oriploy. *^ Luke uses the word 
in the same way as the medical writers, who em- 
ployed it to denote venomous serpents, and par- 
ticularly the viper ; so much so that an antidote, 
made chiefly from the flesh of vipers, was termed 
Oriptaicti. A curious bit of etymological history 
attaches to this latter word. From it came the 
Latin theriaca^ of which our treacle (molasses) is 
a corruption. Treacle, therefore, is originally a 
preparation of viper's flesh, and was used later of 
any antidote. Thus Coverdale's translation of 
Jer. 8: '22 has * there is no more treacle in Gilead.' 
Gumall ( * Christian in Complete Armor * ) says : 
*' Tlie saints' experiences help them to a sovereign 
treacle made of the scorpion's own flesh (which 
they through Christ have slain), and that hath a 
virtue above all other to expel the venom of 
Satan's temptations from the heart.' So Jeremy 
Taylor: * We kill the viper and make treacle of 
him.'" 2 

6. They looked when, *' they expected that," 
he should have swoUen. etc. Tliis was **the 
usual efPect of a viper's bite, making itself ap- 
parent in a very short time." ' '* The writer once 
saw a viper * fasten on ' the wrist of a friend in 
Kpping Forest. The whole arm rapidly swelled 
to an enormous size, and though life was saved, 
the sufferer was in imminent peril for some days, 
and an invalid for months."^ Such effects of 
African serpents are spoken of by ancient writers. 
Thus, Solinus, a writer on natural history, speaks 
of the prester, a poisonous serpent, as distending 
the person whom it bites, and swelling him to an 
enormous size. '* The verb for * swollen,' ir//uirpcur- 



9at, implies literally * inflammation,* and one of the 
enormous serpents of Africa took its name, Pres 
ter ('the inflamer'), from it."* "In classical 
Greek 'rlfiwpaaSai means to take Jire, and rp^tfctr, 
to cause to stoell, and those two ideas are combined, 
as in the word wpTitrrfip (prester), venomous snake, 
the bite of which caused both inflammation and 
swelling.^' ^ Lucan (IX. 790) describes the effect 
of its bite. 

" Naaadium Hard oultorem torridus agri, 
PercoMit Presto. Illi ruber igneos oim 
Suocendit, tenditqoe cat«ii, perennte flgm." 

" Katidiut toiUng in the Munian fields. 
The burning Prester bit — a fiery finah 
Lit up his faoe and set the akin a-atreCcfa, 
And all ita comely grace had paaaad away." 

Or fallen down dead snddenl j. Sudden col- 
lapse and death ensue often from the bite of 
serpents. Shakespeare speaks as a naturalist 
when he says of the asp-bitten Cleopatra : ^ — 

" Trembling she stood, and on the sadden dropped." 

Saw no harm come to him. ** They knew the 
deadly nature of the bite, and their sabsequent 
conduct shows that they regiirded it as nothing 
short of miraculous that Paul escaped." ^ 

*' Neither the high priest, the Jewish Parlia- 
ment, the conspirators, the devil himself, the 
storm-lashed Mediterranean Sea, nor the Tenom- 
ous viper, can prevent his going to Rome. So 
we are going to heaven, and Qod is oar continaal 
guard. All nature is used by Him for oar good, 
and we need not fear." ^ For Paul, as for every 
disciple, the very bitterness works oat good. The 
viper was unable to harm him, and, like a charch- 
bell, attracted men to the Master lie served and 
the gospel he loved. 

They changed their minds, and «dd that he 
was a god, because only divine power oonid have 
preserved him from harm. ^* Instead of being a 
murderer or a god, he is, as Bengel qoatntly sug- 
gests, a man of" 6od,^* At Lystra they first 
thought Paul was a god, and then stoned him for 
a malefactor (Acts 14 : ^19). 

Their taking Paol for a god ** was quite in ae- 



1 See Plutarch's IMay of Ditfine Punishment, with 
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7 Now m the neigiib^h1>od^tbit place Were iju£ublk!S^uiS'to the chief man of the island, 
^****1£5S3f "^^ Ptib'U-tis ; who received us, and en^gSied us three days courte- 
ously. 

8 And it "^"^iSST' that the father of Publius lay sick of * fever and %%Si?S^^: 
^Sto ® whom Paul entered in,,^uid " prayed, and " liJlSg his hands on him* *°^ 
healed him. 



u ch. 9. 40. Gp. JuuM 6. 14, IS. v See Mark 5. 23. 



cordaoce with heathen modes of thought. The 
whole story of the wanderings of the wine-god 
Dionjrsns is little more than a record of how the 
god came to this or that place and was receiyed as 
a man, till, astounded hy some portent, the people 
.* changed their minds, and said that he was a god.' 
Thus, when he came to Argos, the people would 
not acknowledge him ; hut, after he displayed 
his diyine powers in the punishment of certain 
offenders, they hailed him as a god, and erected 
temples in his honor. 

*^ The people would also have a certain selfish 
element in their recognition of Paul as a god. 
I>onhtle8S many of them remembered how Jupiter 
and Mercury came down to earth as men, and 
how those who refused to receive them were de- 
stroyed by an inundation, while only Philemon 
and Bands, their kindly host and hostess, were 
saved." 1 

7. In the uune qaarters, in that neighbor^ 
hood. The traditional place is Citta Vecchia, 
where is, the country residence of the present 
British governor. Were pouesBiozLB, landed 
property. He probably lived on more than one 
estate, as do the English nobility. It is very 
conunon here to have city and country residences. 
Of the chief man of the island. '' Chief man," 
r^ irpAr^y was the official title of the governor of 
the island, as we learn from two inscriptions, one 
in Qreek, and one in Latin, discovered in Malta.^ 
" It belonged doubtless to the chief Roman au- 
thority on the island under the pnetor of Sicily ; 
and Publius, though not head of his family (for 
his father was still living), now filled that posi- 
tion." * '* As his father was alive he would not 
have been called from his estates." ^ 

Lodged ns, ^a<c|c(^cyof, took ut up^ entertained 
us hospitably at his home. Us, according to some 
writers, includes Paul, Luke, Aristarchus, and 
probably the centurion and his staff. Others 
think that Publius entertained the whole crew 
for the three days while they were making ar- 
rangements for the winter. 



8. And it came to pass. It happened that at 
this time the father of PablinB lay sick of a 
fever, irvptroiSf in the plural, whicli probably in- 
dicates the attacks of a recurrent or intermittent 
fever, occurring at intervals as in malaria. And 
of a bloody flux, Hvofyrtplt^, of which our word 
dysentery is a transliteration. The combination 
of the fevers with dysentery would, according to 
Hippocrates,^ who also uses the plural form, 
make the case more than usually critical.^ *^ We 
have the testimony of physicians resident in that 
island, that this disorder is by no means uncom- 
mon there at the present day." ^ 

To whom Paul entered in. " The report of 
his miraculous escape from the bite of the viper 
would direct the attention of Publius to Paul as 
a remarkable man ; and Paul repaid his kindness 
by restoring his father to health. * He that re- 
ceiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet ^s reward.' " ^ And prayed. To 
obtain the blessings from Grod, with the wisdom 
needed, and to show the people that all his 
power came from the same God whose gospel he 
preached. 

And laid his hands on him. *' It is remark- 
able, that so soon after the *' taking up of ser- 
pents,' we should read of Paul having * laid his 
hands on the sick and they recovered' (see the 
two in close connection, Mark 16: 18)."* And 
healed him. *'St. Luke was a physician, but 
his skill was less effectual than the agency of St. 
Paul, who went into the sick man's chamber, 
prayed by his bedside, laid his hands on him, and 
healed him." ^^ But remember (1) that Luke, as 
a survivor of a total wreck, would have no reme- 
dies with him. And (2) there was need of the 
moral influence here that would come from mi- 
raculous healing by the preacher of the gospel. 
For Paul had no credentials that would be of 
use, and as a prisoner suspicion would be cast 
upon him. So that God himself gave him the 
best of credentials by bestowing on him mirac- 
ulous power. Ordinarily, God is just as much in 
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9 aSa when this was done, tierSt also, which had diseases in the island' came, 
and were eSlSV 

10 Who also honoured us with many honours ; and when we **»S2l?' they ^ 
SilSiSd such thmgs as "T.'SSSf^- 

11 And after three months we **«^S? in •" a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered in the u!ind, whose sign was ' Tt^TwiiJljmteri: 

tc ch. 27. 6. z Cp. ch. 14. 12 (for mg.). 



the healinfir through natural meaiis in the hands 
of a physician as in a miraculous healing ; just as 
our daily hread, through the processes of nature, 
is as reaJly his gift as if he sent it, like manna, 
from heaven. 

9. Others also. The original is more exten- 
siye ; all the rest. Nothing is said of PauPs 
preaching, for that is taken for granted. Paul 
could not neglect such golden opportunities of 
preaching the gospel. His words and deeds went 
together. 

** The stormy voyage and shipwreck form the 
central point of the narrative : to this is appended 
the residence at Malta. In the former, Paul re- 
veals himself as a prophet ; in the latter, as the 
possessor of miraculnus power. We should make 
a vast mistake, however, if we were to infer 
from this that the simple travel-record had here 
been revised by a writer intent upon artificially 
glorifying the apostle as a worker of miracles. 
The narrative is an indivisible whole ; it is im- 
possible to disentangle the mere history of trayel 
from it, or to strip away the miraculous addi- 
tions." 1 

10. Honoured us with many honours. They 
paid them every possible attention, trying to ex- 
press their respect and gratitude. Laded us 
with such things as were necessary, as cloth- 
ing, proTisions ; not as pay, but out of kindness 
and love. We must remember (1) that they had 
lost everything by the wreck. (2) They all of 
them received their help as well as the apostles. 
(8) That such tokens of respect were peculiarly 
proper, and showed a right mind. (4) This was 
entirely different, in principle and effect, from 
receiving hire for their miraculous cures, which 
was forbidden by Christ (Matt. 10: 8). (6) The 
good things which came to the soldiers and sail- 
ors through Paul would recommend the gospel to 
them. 

THE JOUSNET FBOM MALTA TO BOHE, 

vers. 11-15. 

11. And after three months, during the win- 
ter season, from early in November to early in 



February when navigation was impracticable on 
the Mediterranean. 

We departed, set sail ; about February 8, ac- 
cording to Lewin, when Pliny says that nanga- 
tion opens. 

In a ship of Alexandria, 'probably carryinir 
grain to Rome. Which had wintered in the 
isle. ** The storm which occasioned the wreck 
of Paulas vessel had delayed this one so long that 
it was necessary, on reaching Melita, to suspend 
the voyage until spring. This vessel had been 
during the winter at Valetta, which must always 
have been the principal harbor of Malta.'* - 
Whose sign. ^' The ancient ships carried at their 
prow a painted or carved representation of the 
sign which furnished their name, and at the st^m 
a similar one of their tutelar deity.* ^* ^^The 
figure-heads of the Greek and Roman ships were 
commonly placed both at the prow and the 
stem.'* * The sign ** answered to theship^s name 
in modem times. It was the image of a god. a 
man, a beast, or of some other object, sculp- 
tured or painted on the prow.'*' This sign was 
used because men could not read. So in older 
times signs were used for taverns, as in London. 
"The Elephant and Castle," "The Boar's 
Head," etc. 

Castor and Pollux, Auxrico^pois, to the Dios- 
curi, The Twin Brothers, The stories concerning 
these twin heroes vary in different ages. They 
were the sons of Jupiter, who in reward "for 
their brotherly love set them in the sky as the 
constellation Gemini, The Twins, or the momin? 
and evening star."* "The Gemini were con- 
nected with the month of May in the signs c^f 
the Zodiac, and Poseidon (= Neptune) had given 
them power over the winds and waves that they 
might assist the shipwrecked. In the Helena of 
Euripides they appear, as promising a fair wind 
and a safe voyage." Hence, they " were regarded 
as the guardian deities of sailors. So Horace 
speaks of the ^fraires Helena^ ludda sidera ' ^ 
(* brothers of Helen, beaming stars'), and of 
the * puerosque Leda ' ^ C the children of Leda ^), 
whose bright star shines propitiously on sailors.*' * 
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12 And tonfflg at Sjh^a-cuse, we tarried (S^ three days. 

13 And from thence we '*irlS?ad?SSr' and a^'??*!*! Rhe'gr-tlm : and after one 
day *S« south wuid ^X'^v, and onlSe'^S^^Srie^me to Pu.te'6-ll : 

14 Where we found " brethren, and were liS^ to tarry with them seven 
days : and so we ^"SiiST?'** Rome. 



y See John 21. 23. 



And lapdipg at Syraonse, the capital of Sicily, 
and a Roman colony, 80 to 100 miles suul from 
Malta. ** According to Strabo, its wall was 
twenty-two miles in circumference, and it rivalled 
Carthage in wealth.*' Paul would doubtless find 
some of bis countrymen here, whom he may have 
been able to visit during the three days they were 
detained here. There is a local tradition that 
Paul was the founder of the Sicilian church. 
^* The city was famous for the memorable siege 
during the Peloponnesian war, at all times tak- 
ing its place among the most flourishing towns 
of Sicily. Ships bound from Alexandria to Italy 
commonly put in there. The stay of three days 
was probably caused by their waiting for a favor- 
able wind. The fact stated in the next verse 
implies that it was more or less against them.'' ^ 
Lewin thinks they waited the three days for pur- 
poses of trade. 

18. Fetched a compass, ir(pi(K06pr€s, going 
round about, making a circuit. "' As the wind was 
westerly and they were under the shelter of the 
high mountainous range of Etna on their left 
they were obliged to stand out to sea in order to 
fill their sails, and so came to Rhegium by a cir- 
caitons sweep. I was informed by a friend many 
years ago that when he made the voyage himself 
from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which 
he sailed took a similar circuit, for a similar 
reason."^ Ramsay renders **by tacking," the 
frequent alteration of the ship's course on account 
of head winds, **8o that they were able by good 
seamanship to work up to Bhegium," the modem 
R^^o, the first land they made in Italy. It was 
sitnated at the southern entrance to the Straits 
of Messina, between Italy and Sicily, here only 
a few miles in breadth. The name Rhegium, 
'F^iyioVf was probably derived from ^yvvfii, to 
rend asunder, because at that point Sicily wiis 
believed to be rent away from Italy.' 

The south wind, which was favorable for their 
coarse up the coast of Italy. We came the next 
day. ** After a run of 15 miles they reached the 
headland on the east coast, so famous in story as 
the abode of the monstrous Scylla, who, with her 
six long necks and heads, was continually howl- 
ing and barking like so many dogs at the passing 



mariner; and just opposite the headland, near 
the Sicilian coast, was the no less celebrated 
whirlpool, the Chary bdis." '■' 

To Pateoli, 180 miles from Rhegium. This 
city, *' now Pozzuoli, was eight miles northwest 
from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived 
its name from the springs [putei) which abound 
there, or from the (bad) odor of the waters (a 
putendo). It was the principal port south of Rome. 
Nearly all the Alexandrian and a great part of 
the Spanish trade with Italy was brought hither. 
The seventy-seventh Letter of Seueca gives a 
lively description of the interest which the ar- 
rival of the corn-ships from Ej^pt was accus- 
tomed to excite among the inhabitants of that 
time. A mole with twenty-five arches stretched 
itself into the sea at the entrance of this bay, 
alongside of which the vessels as they arrived 
cast anchor for the deljvery of their freight and 
ptissengers. Thirteen of the piers which upheld 
this immense structure show their forms still 
above the water, and point out to us, as it were, 
the very footsteps of the apostle as he passed 
from the ship to the land." * It was *' the Liver* 
pool of Italy." Paul looked upon the well-known 
beauties of the bay of Naples, and its marvellous 
surroundings which were the summer resort of 
the Roman emperors and nobles, and upon Vesu- 
vius, '"not then an unsleeping volcano, but a 
green and simny background fjo the bay, with its 
westward slope covered with vines." 

14. Where we found brethren. There is an 
interesting confirmation of the fact that there 
were Christians in this region during the lifetime 
of the apostles. Pompeii, in this neighborhood, 
was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in 
A. D. 79. This city " remained for seventeen 
hundred years concealed from human sight or 
knowledge, till revealed in the year 1755 by exca- 
vations systematically pursued. All the inscrip- 
tions found therein were undoubtedly and neces- 
sarily the work of persons who lived before A. D. 
79, and then perished. Now at the time that 
Pompeii was destroyed there w.os a nmnicipal 
election groing on, and there were found on the 
walls numerous inscriptions formed with char- 
coal, which were the substitutes then used for 



> Plmnptre. 

s Lewin, 8t, Paul. 



« Thayer's N. T. Greek Lex. So PUny, Natural His- 
tory, 3 • 8 ; Stfftbo, 6 : 258. 
« Hackett. 
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the literature and placordi with wbioh erer; ambbled by moan idle hand the brief vunbi, 

electioD dwinlea our walU, Among these in- ' Igni gaitdt, Chritliant ' l' U Christian, rejoice in 

■criptiaiu ol mere paaaing and tramilor; intaiHt, the fire 'I, proTine olearly that ChHsliam eiiaitJ 

there wan one foand which illurtntlea the point iDFompeiiat thMtime.and that the; were knaitii 

At which wo have be«Ti laiioring:, for there, amid ■■ ChriatiaiiB/^ ^ 

the election notices of TU a. s., them appeared Wars dMirvd U tUT7 with tliem Hven dftji. 




" Probahly the seven days' detar waa needful for not to the city, but to &i 



Jnliua 

with regard ti 
St. Paul muet 

Chrintian chii: 



t Romi 

Itni from the capital, perhnpa 
e disposal of the prisonen, but 
Lie heen rejoiced at the oppor- 
>tinR a .Sundny with the little 
" - ■■ - "pjig delay also 



Butering London 



paved with UfiTB pol JffODiJ 



m state. incIndinR 
^adity ejcpericnced 
New York; while xbr 



B refen 



fpire Paul opportunity to send word to the Komi 
Christiane of his arrival in Italy. 

And 10 we want wwafd Boma, about 1' 
miles from Pntroli. to Paul's ultimata deatin 
tion. Ramsay thinks tlint " Rome " here refe 

^^^ ' FM. atukM Jd EqtotaoT-i BiUt. 



the city walla. " All the region near the coaM. 
however traniforfned in theoanrse of aifes by the 
Tolcanie toroas which are still at work, is recoK- 
iii;ed as the scene of the earUefit Italian myihed- 
ogy. and must ever be impTe«i»e from the poetic 
images, partly of this world and partly of the 
next, with which Vir^l has filled it." ■ 
" There is a kind of triumph in the words : like 

■rune. ■ OoD|lies» ud HowMO. 
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15 iXiid from thence' ^**^" ^ the brethren, when they heard of us, ^^®^ came to meet 
us as far as xhe^itet^S aJ^pi-ub, and The ThSxJi^enM: whom when Paul saw, *he 
thanked God, and took courage. 

16 And when we emS2S\nto Rome, '**•*'*°''^^°***^^^*'^^*^^'^'^™^"'^^*^'*P'*^^'**^*^*^• 
**"' " Paul was suffered to tS&l by himself with tSe soldier that giSSU him. 

y See John 2]. 23. « Gp. Rom. 1. 9-12. a Cp. ch. 21. 23 & 27. 3. 



an emperor who has fought a naval battle and 
OTercome, Paul entered into that most imperial 
dtj ; he was nearer now to his crown ; Rome 
leeetTed him bound, and saw him crowned and 
proclaimed conqueror/* ^ 

If. WImh the brethren heard of us. Puteoli 
was not on the great military road from Rome to 
Bmndnaium, but some miles to the westward. 
And from tiienee by land northward 33 miles 
they atmek at Siunessa the famous Appian Way, 
** hj which many a Roman general had passed in 
trhmqih to the capitol, seated on a car of victory, 
■ozroanded by the plaudits of rejoicing Rome.** 

** The stages from Sinuessa would probably be 
Ifintonm, Formis, Fundi, and Terracina, mak- 
ing altogether a distance of 57 miles. At this 
point they would have to choose between two 
moclsB of travel, taking the circuitous road round 
the Footine Marshes, or going by the more direct 
iine of the canal. Both routes met at Appii 
Fomm, 18 miles from Terracina. For us well- 
nii^h ereiy stage of the journey is connected with 
soaae historical or l^^ndary fact in classical un- 
tiqnitj. We think of the great Appius Claudius, 
the oensor from whom the Via and the Forum 
took their names; of the passage in the over- 
orowded eanal track-boat, with its brawling suil- 
Ofs, end of the scoundrel inn-keepers, whom 
Horace has immortalized in the narrative of his 
jonmey to Brondusium.** ^ It was about KN) 
yean before PauKs journey tliat Horace, a young 
man of twenty-eight, and Vergil travelled over 
this road on a mission from Augustus to Mark 
Antony.* 

AppUforom. '* The R.V. renders 'The Market 
of Appins ' (really the Greek is a transliteration 
of the Latin Appii forum, as the words stood in 
1011, 'fomm' (not Forum), Hastings* B. D.). 
The word apparently implied what we should call 
a borough or assize town, cf. Forum Julium, etc. 
The picture drawn by Horace suggests a sharp 
contrast between the holy joy of the Christian 
meeting and the coarse vice and rude revelry 
which so often filled the wretched little town.** ^ 
Here the first delegation of Roman Christians 
met Paul. 

And The three tATems, 13 miles beyond Appii 
Foram, on the Appian Way, and 30 miles fi'oni 
Rome. Here a second delegation met Paul and 



his companions. '* It is mentioned more than 
once by Cicero in his letters, and appears to liave 
been on the Via Appia, at a point where a ruad 
from Antium fell into it.* It was accordingly a 
town of considerable importance.'* ^ 

Whom when Paul saw. he thanked God, and 
took courage. The words imply that Paul had 
been depressed in spirit. Perhaps his exertions 
and the strain of the voyage and wreck had 
brought a return of his ill health. 

Paul encouraged. When Paul was met and 
greeted by the Christians of Rome, his heart was 
lifted out of its depression. He felt as Stanley 
did when he emerged from the great Central 
African forest into the open sunlight. (1) He 
entered Rome, not so much a criminal as an apos- 
tle with hosts of friends. (2) Human sympathy 
warmed his heart. (3) He found the church for 
which he had longed and prayed, safe and pros- 
perous, and sound in the faith. (4) He would 
have the needed aid for preaching the gospel at 
Rome. (5) He had attained the end for which 
he had long been seeking with earnest desires. 
((>j The great anxieties and dangers of the journey 
were passed. (7) He would be refreshed after 
his long labors. 

PAUL IH BOME, vers. 16-31. 

16. We came to, *' entered into,** Some, by 
the Porta Capena, *^ a spot which we can hardly 
leave without lingering for a moment. Under 
this arch — which was perpetually dripping with 
the water of the aquednet that went over it — 
had passed all those who since a remote period of 
the republic had travelled by the Appian Way — 
victorious generals with their legions returning 
from foreign service, emperors and courtiers, va- 
grant representatives of every form of heathen- 
ism, Greeks and Asiatics, Jews and Christians. 
From this point entering within the city, Julius 
and his prisoners moved on, with the Aventine 
on their left, close round the base of the C^lian, 
and through the hollow ground which lay between 
this hill and the Palatine ; thence over the low 
ridge called Velia, where afterward was built the 
Arch of Titus to commemorate the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and then descending by the Sacra 
Via into that space which was the centre of im- 
perial power and imperial magnificence, and asso- 



^ Knovriing. 



Pliimptre. 



* Satires^ 1 : 5. 
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cUted hIso with the ma 
the repnblic. The Fon 
Aoropolig wu to Athen 



teristia 



B Milliw 



of the plBC 



IS reoolleetioiiB of Bsve np hii priaoner to Bnims, the prraorian 
"^ pr^ta, whoM official duty it was to ke«p in eos- 

tody nil accn«ad persons who were t*> be tried 



tlie heart of all the 



Her 



a (the ^Idei 
to which the roada of all the provincea converged. 
All around were the atately buildings which ware 
raised in the cloainK yeot* of the republic and b; 
the earlier emperors. In front nas the Capitoline 
Hill, UlustriouB lone before the imaaion of the 
Gaols. Close on the left, coverine that hill whose 
nnme is associated in every niodeni Enropean 
lang^aee with the notion of imperial splendor, 
were the Tsat ranges of the palaa, the ' house of 
Cusar' (Phil. 4: 23). Here were the hoosehald 
troops quartered in a pralorium attached to the 
palace And here (unless indeed it was in the 
gnut pralorian camp ontaiila the city wall) Julias 




9nm Hvper'i Clauital Dtetiopary, by per- 

■ Conybesr* ud IIoh- 



before the ( 

Dsllvarad Uie priaonarB. This sentence is not 
in the oldest manuscripts and ia omitted in ihi^ 
K. v., bot ia ret^ned by Raniaay and Blass. To 
the captain of the giiard, HTparaitldpx?- 'I"* 
stratapedarch. Ramaay, following Mummsen, i¥- 
garda thia officer as the Priruxpt Pfrrgrinanim, 
"the chief of the aoldiers from abnod," beloDg- 
ing Xa t^ona stationed in the provinoes, who were 
employed as conriers, and for police and coinniU- 
sariat purposes. While in Rome they resided in 
a camp on the Cmliui Hill, presided over by Ibe 
atratopedarch, 

Lrwin thinks that the captain of the enard vu 
the Prefect of the PrBlarinm, vhoee cohort had 
their barracks on the Palatine 
Hill near Chht's Palace. The 
Prefect at thia time was Bui- 
ma, a liberal-minded man, and 
one of the few ^ood statesmen 
of this corrupt age and city. 

Paul WM aafiarad, permit- 
ted, to dwell bj himself. The 
kind tsrms in which Pestus re- 
ported the cue, and Paol'a no- 
ble oondnct and helpf nluesa on 
thsToyage, aa related by Julius 
the oentorion, wonld combine to 
influence snob a man aa Bnrms 
to grant to Paul every privilege 
and oomfort within hia power. 

mtb a Midler that k«pl 
Um. " He was coupled by a 
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17 And it came to pass, that after three days IS" called to«ther moK mat ««■ the 
chief of the Jews; ""*""■ and when they were come together, he said unto 
them, >'*"i^'"' brethren, * though I '"'J^SIS"'^ nothing against the people, or me 
■customs of our fathers, yet was ' delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans': 



i cp. c. 

■licht ehun ronnd the right wrist to the left af ■ 
•oldier, and thiu shaokled waa allaned t« be at 
luKewithin tbapaUce,ora>en,if hecanld afford 
it, to bin a lodging for hinuelf wlthuDt the walla, 
but within the rnlea or preHoribed limita, but oth- 



sch. S.14AIS. 1A!1. 21. 

orwise free frum reatraiiit." ' " The tonn whicli 
big custody took haa been well oompared to that 
which Herod Agrippa nuderwent, who waa con- 
lined at ooe time in Kome,^ at lirat in the damp, 
and ofterwarda on the aoceaaiou of Gaina in » 




Jionaa of hia own, althongh atiU ander militorr 
onatod]'."' 

The aoldiers which nrnarded Pniil were " from 
the imperial guard." the flower of the Roman 
^naj. Every few hours the guard waa changed, 
•othat " in this way there mi^ht be six or ei^ht 
with him erery twenty-four hours," Paul must 
hara apoken to these soldiets about their souls, 
and salratian by Jesus Christ, and they would be 
won bj tiw sweetness of his spirit, his pntience, 
MniMtneea, and lore. TradiUon says that the 
greateat atateamitn, Seneoo, was among the con- 
Terta to Chriatianity by the preaching of Paul. 

I I«wta. > JoHpliai, AnHv^i^, IS : G, S. 



-e). The body^nmrd ot the RomAn Emperor^ 

It is quite possible, according to Prof essor Lnmby, 
that the coapel was introdnced into England by 
some of those Roman soldien who heard Panl 
preach the gospel in prison. "Panl knew the 
men then in the Pneterinm might some day re- 
ceive orders to go into Parthia, Germany, or 
Britain, and be endeavored to enable them to act 
OS missionaries, and carry the goapel wherever they 
went, end Chtis was begun the great work which 
went on until the Thundering Legion became as 
famous in the martial annals of Rome as Havelook 
and his saints dnring the Indian mutiny."* 
IT. After thne days. "Probably spent in 

> KnowUng. • WlUlsB H. IkylDT, D. D. 
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18 Who, when they had examined me, **, 
no cause of death in me. 



ilTuuEatT, ' because thete was 



tBettb.2i.ta. 



intenwune with Uie Raman Chriitum. in procur- 
ing a lodgioE, and in re&eahinK himgalf sftet his 
long joamey." ' 
Called ttM <ail«f of tba J«n togathu, the 




Rsiidall objec 



T.(Te 



could not go to their tjnagagae* and preach, «idi 
a Roman Boldier ohBuied to bis hand. 

Thb Jbwisb Colony in Rome. "Thejewt 
in Rome vere at thu time a lar^e and DTf;aiu»d 
eonimnnit;. A eontempoiarr writer itaUs thnl 
the;were"aTaa(ma1titude." Tbefcwnsrc^aUd 
chiefl; in that part of the citj known now m the 
Tnut«Tere. Pompey had brought manj Jcsiih 
captiTH to Runte, who were gradoalty aet tne, 
and rapid); increased in nnniben. We lean 
from Cicero that many of them were vealthj. 
That they had great inSaence we may infer tvm 
several panaeea in tliB aatirint JnTcnaJ. ScHca 
■aya of them that the conqnered gave laws to the 
conqneror. In tiwt, they wrre spoken of moch 
ax the Oermans apeak of the Hebrew capitalisti. 
Their Bymigagnei were protected by imperial 
edicts, and they were anthoriied to lend their 
annoal tax of two drachms a head to the tenpli 
treacnry. They had their own conncil for all 
matters among thenuelrea. lliey were aa nnmer- 
ouB that no less Chan eight thoosand Roman Jen 
snpported tha petition sent from Jndea againt 
Archelane, — the occasion supposed to be referred 
to by our Lord in the parable of the ponnds. 
From time to time the Jews ronsed the ■nspieion 
of the imperial poremment, and were banished. 



Jewish leaders, and the officers of the synagognes 
of which there were sBTcn in Rome. There waa 
not room to receive all at this time, and Paul 
would naturally invite tliose who would be best 
informed, and most influential in affecting public 
inion. Later, a day waa set to receive all who 



(tationof'firet." 
because " it itrnorea trrat nllogelher," the words 
literally reading " those being- of the Jews 6nt." 
" Apparently the tei;t describes him as inviting 
first those members of the synagogne who wera 
Jena, reserving the devout Qentiles (or the lecond 
place. Want of space probably prevented his 

Reasons fob thin Intrhvieiv. Panl's object 
was to gain the Jews. I^lence he would (1) ex- 
plain how he came to be a prisoner, so that any 
prejudice gainst him might be removed and any 
false reports might he corrected. <2) He would 
arrange to have the Jews come to see hitn and 
hear the gospel at his reaidenoe, since he ptohubiy 




under tta* v«Hb 

mm BebslTl BMt DieUmuBf, by per. 

bnt always soon retnmed, as after their expulsion 
hy Claudius."" 

Nothing Bgalnit Uia pMpla, or onitomi of 
OUT (allien. "For ersrywhere had ha shown 
himself derirons that his own people should hsar 
the message of the gospel fint, tiad for Jews be 

iitnuB hi Sumlati Sekial Nmm, UK. 
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19 But when the Jews spake against {{; I was constrained ^ to appeal unto 
Csesar ; not that I had aught to accuse ^ my nation of. 

20 For this cause therefore ^SJ* I "^^^^ you' to see «'*'"' and to speak with XS*/' 
S^t'SSi^oY Hhe hope of Israel I am bound with ^his * chain. 

21 And they said unto him. We neither received letters "Som Judaea concern- 
ing thee, SS?dfd any of ' the brethren com?hitte?l5d?J?2rt or JgSfJ any harm of thee. 

22 But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest : for as concerning tliis 
"• sect, itiitoowSTou8 that evefy^^ilS? * it is spoken against. 

/ ch. 25. 11 & 26. 32. g ch. 24. 17 & 20. 4. A Bee ch. 23. 6. i Cp. Luke 2. 25. j ch. 26. 29. * Eph. C. 20. 
2Tlm. 1. 16. Seech. 21. 33 & Phil. 1.7. 2 ch. 22. 6. m See ch. 24. 5. n Luke 2. ^. Cp. 1 Pet. 2. 12 & 3. 16 
A 4. 14, 16. 



had never forbidden circumcision, only insisting 
that Gentile converts should not be forced to 
sabmit to the Jewish law before they were re- 
ceived into the Christian Church.*^ ^ 

18. Who, Felix, Festus, Agrippa, had ex- 
amined me, as described in chaps. 24-20. Would 
haTe, ifio6\oyro, deliberately willed^ purposed^ to 
let me go at liberty. 

19. When the Jews spake against it, objected, 
a very mild word with which to describe what the 
Jews had done. Paid was as conciliatory and kindly 
as was possible under the circumstances. But he 
had to show why he was constrained to appeal 
unto CtBSar. He did this, not as an enemy of his 
people, nor to make any more trouble for those 
who already had suffered so much from the Ro- 
mans, but because there was no other way of de- 
fending himself. He made no accusation a^inst 
his people. 

20. HaTe I caUed for yon. Better as in 
R. v., " did I entreat you to see and to speak with 
M€." This is more in accordance with their re- 
speetive circumstance. Because that for the 
hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 
It was not because he was opposed to Israel, 
as the Jerusalem Jews thought, but because he 
preached the realization of their hopes, the s:lory 
they had been looking for, the kingdom they had 
been expecting, that he was a prisoner. The con- 
Bommation of the nation, the millennial times 
their prophets had foretold, the blossom and 
frait, for which their whole existence had been 
a preparation, could be gained only through 
Jesus, the Messiah. "Nothing could be more 
pathetic than this reference to the chain ^' with 
which he was bound to the soldier guard. 

21. We neither received letters out of Ju- 
dna, etc. It is not said that they had never heard 
anything about Paul, for it is implied that they 
had heard, but nothing of the events which U>d 
to his being a prisoner. ** It may seem strange 



that they had received no tidings concerning him. 
But, OS Meyer well remarks, (1; before his appeal, 
the Jews in Judea had no definite reason to com- 
municate with the Jews in Kome respecting hiiu, 
having no expectation that Paul, then a prisoner 
in Judea, would ever go to lionie. And (2) since 
his appeal, it would have been hardly possible 
for them to have sent messengers who should 
have arrived before him." ^ For Paul sailed 
toward the very close of navigation, and others 
could not well have left C^esarea till the follow- 
ing spring. ('\) Still more probably *' it would 
seem as if Paul, after two years at Ceesarea and 
more, had faded out of the thoughts of anti-Chri.s- 
tian Jews, so that they feared him no longer."' 

22. We desire to hear, iL^iovfity, tve think it 
fitting. *' If St. Paul's statement in ver. IS as to 
the favorable bearing of the Roman authorities 
towards him was true, it was but natural that the 
Jews should wish to refrain from hasty or hostile 
action towards a prisoner who was evidently 
treated with consideration in his bonds ; they 
would rather act thus than revive an old quarrel 
which might again lead to their own political 
insecurity." * 

This sect . . . every where . . . spoken 
against. These slanders arose (1) from PauFs 
seeming opposition to the Jewish ritual ; (2) from 
the strict morality of the Christians which made 
bold and open sinners their enemies, especially on 
account of the terrible denunciations of disaster 
and ruin unless they repented (see Matt. 24) ; 
(3) from their necessary opposition io some 
Roman laws and customs ; (4) from a misinter- 
pretation of the Lord's Supper, where they were 
said to '* eat the flesh and drink the blood " of 
Jesus ; (5) from a misuse of the fact that they 
deified one who had been crucified as a malefac- 
tor ; — " Like God, like people," they would say.* 

** The darker calunmies which were propagated 
afterwards — stories of Thyestean (t. f., cannibal) 



> Cambridge Bible. 
* Alford. * President Woolaey. 

« KnowUng. Bee, also, Lightfoot, PhUippiant^ pp. 16, 
16. 



B ** In the course of excaTatinur on the Fklatine hill, in 
one part of a paUce, there was found scratched on the 
plaster of the second century wall of a small room, a car- 
icature of the cniciflxi<m, — a man with a donkey's head 
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23 And when they had appointed him a day, {Si? came "^^ to him into Ji 
loclgmg' In great nambcr; "* to whom he expoundcd /Ae r^/i^tSJfying " the kingdom of 
God, and ^ i)ersuading them concerning Jesus, '^ both JSm' the law of Moses 
and frorn^ the prophets, from morning till evening. 

24 And • some believed the things which were spoken, and some ^bJS^; 

25 And when they agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that 
I'aul had spoken one word, ' Well spake the Holy Ghost by tS'^ tlie prophet 
unto JSir fathers. 



26 Saying, 



" Go thou unto this people, and say, 

" By SffiS* ye shall hear, and shall m no°wi» understand ; 

And seemg ye shall see, and BhaiiiSnowise perceive : 



o Cp. ch. 17. 2, 3. pTer.31. g Cp. ch. 19. 8. r ch. 8. 35 & 24. 14 & 26. 22. * Cp. ch. 14. 4 & 17. 4, 5 A 19. 
9 & 23. 7. t Mfttt. 16. 7. « Cited from laai. 6. 9, 10. t Matt 13. 14, 15. Hark 4. 12. Cp. Luke 8. 10. 



banquets and licentious orgies — may possibly 
have been even then whispered from ear to ear. 
They were already, as Tacitus describes them, 
spelling of their sufferings under Nero, known 
as holding an exitiabilis superstitio C a detestable 
superstition '), guilty of cUrocia et pudenda^ odio 
humani generis convicti ^ C atrocious and shame- 
ful crimes, conyicted by the hatred of mankind^), 
or as Suetonius writes, as a genus hominum super- 
siitionis iwvce et mal^ficct ^ (^ a race of men holding 
a new and criminal superstition ^)." ^ 

23. When they had appointed, ra^iiAwoi. This 
denotes a mutual arrangement between the two 
parties for a day of meeting. 

To whom he expounded, i^trtBfro, A< set outt 
expoundedf the gospel of Jesus and its relations 
to the Jewish beliefs and scriptures. And testi- 
fied. Testifying while he expounded, bearing 
witness to the truth of what he said ; from his 
own experience ; in his conversion, in the revela- 
tions Ood had made to him, in the comfort and 
help he had received, in the improvement of his 
own life. These are the two ways in which we 
now must lead men to Christ and salvation. Oat 
of the law of Moies, and out of the prophets. 
These were common ground. All believed them. 
So Paul placed the prophecies of the kingdom of 
God, and of the Messiah to come, side by side 
with the life, death, and teachings of Jesus, and 
showed the Jews how perfectly the latter were 
the fulfilment of the former. ** Jesus and the 
expected Messiah he demonstrated to be in all re- 
spects one and the same.^* 



24. And some believed, iirtieovro, were per- 
suaded^ were being }nrsuaded, u^ere induced to be- 
lieve, had faith, Tlie Greek word is not the one 
usually employed for believing ; but leads to the 
same state of mind through a process of being 
convinced or persuaded. 

And some believed not. '' The testimony of 
the apostles was *' a savor of life unto life,^ or of 
* deadi unto death.* The same fire reddens the 
gold and bums the dross ; under the same thresh- 
ing sledge the grain is cleansed and the chaff is 
crushed out ; by the same press beam the oil is 
separated from the dregs.*** The same snn 
melts the wax and hardens the clay. The same 
sunshine and rain which cause the living tree to 
grow and flourish are the most potent influences 
to bring the dead tree to decay. 

25. When they agreed not. were iur^fttfmvoi, 
were not aifigtuyoi, of which oar word "'sym- 
phony ** is a transliteration. They were like 
the various parts of a tone set to different 
keys ; they were discordant, inharmonious. This 
variance was evinced by the earnest and ex- 
cited discussion of the different views among the 
Jews. 

Thej deparked, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, not denouncing, but seeking to per- 
suade them from their own prophet, Isaiah ; and 
to show them that their rejection of his message 
was no sign that it was not true. This does not 
imply, as some say, that none became Christians, 
and that all were included under the category of 
those referred to by Isaiah. Even in Isaiah *s time 



being crucified, whilst another man is looking at it. Un- 
derneath is written in Oreek letters, ' Alexamenos adores 
his Ood.' **— B. RusmH Forbes in Footstep* of St. Paid 
in Rome. " Tertullian (a. d. lGO-240) mentions such car^ 
icatures as current in his time {Apol. c. 16), and the 
itory that the Jews worshipped an ass's head, which we 
know to have been accepted at this very time (Jos. eont. 



ApUm. ii. 7 ; Tacit. HiM. v. 4), would naturally be trans- 
ferred to the Christians, who were r^;arded as a sect of 
Jews. In Tertnllian's time Atinarii (* asfr-worshlppers') 
was a common term of aboie for them.** Plumptoe. 

I Annals^ IS: 44. 

> Nero, ch. 16. * Fhimptnb 

« Augartin«, CA^ <if God, 1 : 8. 
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27 For - "'tiKopLThSS^'" is waxed gi-oss, 
And their ears are dull of hearing, 
And their eyes tS^y&l closed ; 

Lest haply they should per^ve with tteir eyes. 

And hear with tilSf ears. 

And understand with {uSf heart. 

And ' should 'r^TS^' 

And I should heal tliem. 

28 Be it known therefore unto you, that ^'tuu * salvation of God "is sent unto 
the Gentiles : *"'*"'"' ' they wiU aim) hear. "• 



tr Cp. John 12. 40 & Rom. 11.8. x See Luke 22. 32. y ch. 13. 20. t Ph. G7. 2. Inf. 40. 6. Luke 2. 30 & 3. 6. 
Cp. Rom. 11. 11. a See ch. 13. 4C. 6 John lU. IG. Cp. ch. 13. 48 & Htitt. 8. 11 & 21. 43. 



there was a remnant of true servants of God. 
Bnt the words were trne of the nation as a nation. 

WeU spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias. Esaias 
is the Greek form for Jsaiah. Here, as elsewhere, 
the New Testament proves that the prophet Isa- 
iah was inspired, and ^ives us a true idea of what 
inspiration is, including the divine and the human 
elements. 

26. Saying (Isa. : 9, ID). Oo unto this peo- 
ple. This was spoken in reference to the Jews, 
130 to 150 years before their exile, when Isaiah 
was c^led to prophesy to them. The prophet 
was forewarned at the beginning of his mission 
that he wonld have but partial success. The 
words occur six times in the Gospels, in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and here in the Acts. For 
they applied to the Jews in the times of Christ 
and the apostles with even more emphasis than 
in the time of Isaiah. 

Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand. They should hear the words with the out- 
ward organs of hearing, but they would not under- 
stand the real meaning and power of the words. 

And seeing je shall see, and not perceive. 
They shall see the words but not perceive their 
meaning; shall see the facts, the person and 
deeds of Jesus, but not understand their mean- 
ing and power. They saw Jesus through their 
prejudices as in a distorting mirror, like those 
of which there was a whole corridor full at the 
Paris Exposition, in which no person was seen as 
he really was. The minds of the people, and es- 
pecially of the Pharisees, were preoccupied with 
entirely different ideas concerning the kingdom 



and the Messiah from tliose presented by Christ, 
ideas instilled into them from childhood. The 
king and the kingdom were to excel all nations 
in worldly power and ni?ignihcence, like ^^ Solo- 
mon in all his glury.'' The Messiah was to be 
a hero-warrior, greater than David or Csesar. 
There was thus little room in their thoughts for 
such a Messiah as Jesus, or such a kingdom as he 
was founding. So they wonld have made a bad 
use of the true picture of the future if they had 
been shown it. 

27. Heart ... is waxed, grown, gross, liter- 
ally, become fat^ as applied to the body, hence, 
dull, stupid, so that it was difficult to make 
any impression upon it. Their eyes have they 
closed; lest they should see.^ They did not 
wish to see. If they had seen, they wonld have 
had to give up their bad habits, their sinful plea- 
sures, their unjust riches, their selfish living ; and 
they would have been compelled to separate from 
friends, to join a despised sect, to live to do good, 
to sufPer, and perhaps die. for Christ's sake. 

And should be converted, '' should turn round, 
and go back again,'* as God was anxious they 
should. Proverbs 1 : 24-33 applies to their case. 

And I should heal them, of their sin, and dul- 
ness, and disobedience. It was less than 10 years 
later that Jerusalem was wholly destroyed, the 
temple obliterated, and the Jews were no longer 
a nation. AU this might have been avoided, the 
Jews might have become the tnie kingdom of 
God, the centre of light and salvation to the 
world ; only they would not. 

28. Be it known therefore unto yon. Because 



1 Pres. Noah Porter, in his Books and Reading^ begins 
with the description of a South Sea nvage in a modem 
city, and especially in a library, showing to how many 
things he is blind. 

Cbeyne {Isniah) cites the case of a son of the Great 
Mogul, who had his eyes sealed up three years by his 
father as a punishment. Dante pictures the envious, on 
the second comioe of Purgatory, with their eyes sewed 
up:— ' 



" ' For all their lids an iron wire transpierces. 
And sews them up, as to a sparhawk wild 
Is done, because it will not quiet stay.* ** 

Purgatorio, xiiL 70-72. 

See M. R. Vincent, Word Studies, Matt 13 : 13. 

Bnnyan, in his Capture of Mantoul, represents the five 
senses as five gates to the citadel, all of them berzed 
against Emmanuel, their rightful king. 
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nq And when be bad said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themaelTCS. 

30 And ^"HbSie * two whole years in his own hired dwSSISg. and *• received all 
that weSt in unto him, 

31 ^Preachhig the 'kmgdom of God, and teaching *?£r things '^SiS^SUST the 
Lord Jesus Christ' ^ with all ^Kife^noST ' forbiddmg him. 



e Cp. PhiL 1. 13. d Cp. ch. 8. 12 ^k 20. 2S. 
Phil. 1. 12, 13 & 2 Tim. 2. 9. 



ever. 23. Bee Matt. 12. 28 & 13. 19. /Beech. 4. 29. ^ Cp. 



ye are hardened and irreclaimable. I must preach 
the f^ospel, and if you will not hear, I must turn 
to those who will. The Balvation of God shall 
not fail because you refuse it. Yon can destroy 
yourselves, but you cannot destroy the kingdom 
of God, or prevent the Messiah from reigning over 
all the earth. 

Thej wm hear. The message shall not only 
be sent, but be heard. Compare 13: 40. This 
has become the fact. This salvation has placed 
tlie Gentile nations who received it at the head 
of the world in religion, in power, in happiness, 
in hope. The Jews might have been in this po- 
sition, but they would not. And by the Gentile 
believers the Jewish Messiah and the Jewish 
Scriptures have been placed at the very summit 
of humanity which from them derives its noblest 
motives and ideals of life. Throi^h the Gentile 
believers the Jews are to be brought into the 
kingdom. In accordance with Isaiairs prophecy, 
the nation was cut down by the Exile like a tree, 
leaving only a stump, but a new shoot would 
spring up, the nation would be restored, and the 
new shoot would be greater than the former tree. 

This was almost literally repeated and fulfilled 
in the time of Christ and the succeeding ages. 
Jesus with his gospel was the new shoot that 
sprang up from the Jewish commonwealth, which 
was cut down to a mere stump by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple in A. d. 70; and 
that shoot has already grown to be a far larger, 
nobler, more fruitful tree than the Jewish nation 
ever was, and all the visions and prophecies of 
the Old Testament are being realized and fulfilled 
through the New. 

They wm hear, iuto^aorrau. This is the last 
word of the apostle Paul, recorded in the Acts; 
and iucw\6Tws, unhindered j is the last word of the 
historian of his life. Knowling well finds in these 
two final words a note of triumph blending with 
the note of sadness. ** The future of his message 
is assured, and we may borrow two words as an 
inscription for these closing pages of St. Luke's 
second treatise — the last word of the apostle, 
and the last of the historian — iueo^aoprai . . . 
iutwXdras — the word of God was heard and wel- 
comed, and that word was not bound.*' 

29. And when he had said these words. This 



whole verse is wanting in some of the best manu- 
scripts ; and is omitt-ed in the R. V. and in West- 
cott and Hort. But it is retained by Blaas, and is 
doubtless descriptive of what actually took place. 

30. And ?aal dwelt two whole years in hii 
own hired house, fiia$^/iari, that which is either 
let or hired for a price^ as a house, apartment, 
lodging, the exact equivalent for the Latin meri- 
torium or conductum. It means a lodffing (as in 
verse 23) or apartment^ and does not imply thst 
he occupied a whole house.^ 

Paul's Expenses. Living in his own hired 
house, Paul must meet his own expenses. This may 
have been done by his friends in Rome, or, as Ram- 
say argues, by means of his own imtrimony.' 

Reasons fob the Delay of the Tbul. 
There were many possible reasons why the trial 
of Paul was delayed. (1) It would take a long 
time for the accusers and witnesses to come from 
Palestine to Rome. They e^uld not have fol- 
lowed Paul immediately, because he left unex- 
pectedly toward the close of the navigation season, 
and they would not be able to collect their evi- 
dence, and get their witnesses ready in time to 
follow Paul that autumn. They could not leave 
before the foUowing spring. 

(2) The records of the trials at CsBsarea may 
have been lost in the wreck, and it was necessary 
to wait for the necessary information long enougli 
for a voyage from Rome to Caesarea, and return. 

(3) It is very possible that since Paul was a 
prisoner and could not go on any more missionary 
tours, his enemies may well have been content 
that he should remain there, while if the trial 
came on he might be released. 

(4) They would need evidence not only from 
Jerusalem, but from various parts of the empire 
where he had been charged with exciting riots : 
and it would take no little time to obtain the 
required facts. 

(5) A corrupt judge frequently postponed a 
trial for months or years, as Festus had done in 
CflBsarea. It is said the emperor was in the 
habit of delaying trials for various reasons. 

Paitl's Work dubino these Two Teabs. 
He recelTed all that came in nnto him. The 
fact that they must come to him, because he could 
not go to them, created a sifting process, through 



P! umpire. 



s St. Paul, 310, " FInsnoes of the TriaL 
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which only the earnest and serious inqoirers 
would come to him, and no time or strength was 
wasted. 

31. Preaching . . . teaching. Paul's personal 
work was continued during these two years, with 
all confidence, implying that he had freedom of 
speech, and was hopeful of results. 

Four epistles were written hy Paul during these 
two years, — to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon of CoIosssb. *'The com- 
position of these epistles was hy far the most 
important part of PauPs varied prison activity ; 
and he crowned this labor with the writing of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is perhaps 
the profoundest and sublimest book in the world. 
Never did there come to the church a greater 
tuercy in disguise than when the arrest of PauPs 
bi>dily activities at CsBsarea and Rome supplied 
him with the leisure needed to reach the depths of 
truth sounded in the Epistle to the Ephesians." ^ 
^ It b good to read these epistles with the cir- 
cumstances in view, as from a bodily prison, but 
with the spirit on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

Thb Acts were probably completed at this 
time. ^*To my mind the simplest explanation 
why St. Luke has told us no more in that he knew 
no more, and that he knew no more because at the 
time nothing more had happened ; iA other words, 
that the book of the Acts was written a little more 
than two years after Paul's arrival in Rome.'' '^ 

Thus Paul in prison was doing some of the moRt 
important work of his life, work that has rendered 
him immortal in his usefulness. From his prison 
there flowed a river of life, that has broadened 
and deepened as it has flowed through the cen- 
tnriee, and is still gladdening the city of God.^ 
He had no time or disposition to murmur, but as 
he wrote from this spot to the Philippians to 
** rejoice evermore, and again I say rejoice," so 
he rejoiced. Madame Ghiyon in prison expressed 
hie feelings : — 

** My cage confines me roond, abro«d I cannot fly, 
But tfaoogh my wing U closely bound, my heart 's at liberty. 
My priMm wmlla cannot control the flight, the freedom of 
tbesoul." 



> Prof . Stalker, 
s Prof. Salmon. 

> ** Savonarola wrote his commentaries on Paalnu 31 
and 51 dorinf his month of imprisonment before his exe- 
eoUon, which show that though he had much spiritual 
oonfliet, neither his faith nor his comfort, yielded. 

** nie hymn Jmntsalemf My Happy Home was, in one of 
ftsverrioBS, composed by Francis Baker, while a priwuer 
in the tower, and in the same fortresn Sir Walter Raleigh 
c om posed his Hi^cry of the World, and wrote iioeins. 

** Everybody knows that Bunyan's Pilgrini's ProffreM 
was the frait of his labors in Bedford Jail ; and as the joy 
bails of the new Jerusalem kept ringing in his ears, lie 
foTfOt the vOenea of the ' cage ' wherein he was confined. 
Hot so well known are the letters of Samuel Rutherfoni, 
so oaique lor their oaotion and holy rapture, yet many 



** Paul," says Professor Stalker, "had always 
thought of Rome as a successful general thinks 
of the central stronghold of the country he is sub- 
duing. Paul was engaged in the conquest of the 
world for Christ, and Rome was the final strong- 
hold he had hoped to carry in his Master's name." 
And he succeeded. Ue was protected by the 
Romans themselves, from all plots of Jews or 
Gentiles. Every one would want to hear the 
famous prisoner. Never was seen a dearer illus- 
tration of Divine Providence, leading through 
strange ways to success, and of making the very 
wrath of man to praise him. 

Paul's Companions. Romans 16 : 3-15 con- 
tains the salutations of Paul to Christians in 
Rome, sent to them thirteen years before. There 
are mentioned twenty men and eight women of 
which three are spoken of as his kinsmen, and 
four in connection with their households. Most 
of them are strangers to us, but two, Aquila 
and Priscilla, are our old friends whom we met 
at Corinth (chap. 18 : 2, 3, 18, 26. See, also, Rom. 
1(>: 3; 1 Cor. 1(1: 10). 

Besides these, Paul, during this imprisonment, 
mentions in his letters as his especial companions 
and friends, Timothy (Col. 1:1); Epaphras, a 
fellow prisoner (Philem. 23) ; Onesimus, a slave 
(Philem. 10) ; Tychicus, a minister who delivers 
the Epistle to the Colossians and Ephesians (Col. 
4: 7, 8; Eph. 6: 21, 22); Aristarchus ; Mark, 
author of the gospel ; Justus ; Luke, author of 
the Acts (Col. 4 : 10, 11, 14) ; Demas (Philem. 
24) ; Epaphroditus, who brings a gift to Paul 
from the Philippians and carries back Paul's let- 
ter to them (Phil. 2 : 2.5 ; 4 : 18) ; and some mem- 
bers of Caisar's household (Phil. 4 : 22). 

There is a tradition that Seneca was brought 
into close relations with Paul, and was among his 
hearers. 

Paul's Relrasr and Later Life. ** I can- 
not hesitate to agree with those who believe that 
Paul, on being brought to trial under his appeal 
to the emperor, was acquitted, and, casting aside 
his cliains, went forth to labor again for the 
spread of the gospel.^ We see from his letters 



of them were written from Aberdeen, to which city he 
had been confined by the court of high commission. 
George Wither, the Puritan poet, whose quaint motto 
was, *■ I grow and wither, both together,' had a chequered 
career, and many of his best pieces were oomposed in 
prison. 

*' James Montgomery wrote a whole volume of PrUton 
Amu»emfnU while he was confined in York Castle, the 
vitrtim of political injustice; and the hymn beginning 
'Spirit, leave thy house of clay' was composed in the 
same place on the occasion of the death of one of his 
fellow prisoners.'* 

* ** A curious synchronism, however, saggests the 
thought that there may have been wheels within wheels, 
working to bring about this result. Joeephua, the Jewish 
historian, then in his twenty-seventh year, 
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written vhile he iras a capti 
pectinE tc reeain hia Uberty. &m, for example, 
Phil. 1 : 2S ; 2 : 23, 24 ; PhUem. 22.) Even if Paul 
eotertamed thia belief aa a matter of judgment 
merely, and not in the eiereiae of a futh vamuited 
b; a ipeciat revelation, we mnat allow, at all 
eveuta, that he hAd good meana for forming a 
correct opinion of bia proapecta, and ahonld ba 
aappoeed, therefore, to have realized hia hope, 
and Dot to have been ooDdemned contrary to anch 
luanifeat iutimationa of a different reanlt. Tbe 
joumeja and labors indicated in the Paatjiral 
Epiatlea make the anpptnition of an interval be- 
tween a Grat and aeeond imprisanment important, 
if not indLapeoBable, aa a meaoa of reconciling 
Luke'a aceonnt witb tbis part of the apoatls'a 
Dorreapondenoe. The facta msntioned in the 
letten to TItna and Timothy have no natural 
place in tbe portion of Paal's hiator? recorded in 
tbe Aets. The style too and (be circle ofideaa 
in these E^ditlea indicate a later period in the life 
of the writer and in the pro^reaa of the ohorchea 
than that of the ooncluaion of Luke'a narrative. 
Finally, the hiatorieal teatiniony, aa derived from 
tbe earliest aourcea. aSBerta a aeeond Roman cap- 
tivity in the meat explicit ninuner. Clemens, the 
disciple and coTupanion of Paul, affirms that the 
apostle, before his martyrdom, travelled * to the 
boundary of tbe West ' — an expres«OD which 
the Roman writers in that aee appbed to the 
trana-Alpine countries ; and the Canon of Mur»- 
tori (a. d, ITO) represents ' a jonrtiey into Spain ' 
as a well-known event in Paul'a history. Eusebina 
slatea the common belief of the early chnrehea in 
these words : ' After defending himself success- 
fully it is currently reported that the apostle 
aiiun went forth to proclum tbe Kospel, and 
afterward came to Rome a second time and was 
martyred under Nero.' 

" Wiatu in the epistles and traditions supply alt 
that is known or conjectured respecting thia laat 
Bta^ of the apoatle'a ministry. It is supposed 
that, on beiuK liberated (writera do not agree as 
to the precise order), he visited again parts of 
Asia Minor and Greece ; went to Crete and 
founded, or more probably Btrengthened, the 
churches (here; made his long - contemplated 
journey to Spain ; wrote bis first Epistle to 
Timothy and hia Epistle to Titus." ' 

Paul's Second iMPuisOMieNT and Dsath. 
Afler several years of effective labor, Paul was 
agun apprehended, and brought a second time aa 
a prisoner to Rome. Tradition places bis im- 



prisonment in the dungeon of the Mameniii' 
prison. " This was the Baatile of the old world. 
Here Jugurtha starved to death." 

" A traveller in the East who viuted the dungeon 
of the Mamertine, where tradition dedaiea thai 
Paul was I 




■ BmAllar uodergrouad dmUr 
duigvin DrlglnaiJ^ reached only by an opentBf li tt» 
top. The lomr dnogHm wu aUed Ihe TnlUunn. 
(roin the Tullii op iprliigi at the bMtom. Bin. it 
cotding to trblLtlDD, Faol and Peter wen ImpriioDBd in 

Prom Hbrpfrr'A Cttuiteai JMetionary, by per. 

observation in regard to the place. Tbe dnngeoo 
is entered throngb a ronnd hole in the Soar of 
the dungeon above. Tbe uppermost apartment ia 
dark enough, but tbe lower one is darkness itself. 
A atra>^i:e fact is noticeable, however, that in the 
bard floor of tbe lower dungeon there is a beauti- 
ful fountain of clear, crystal water, which, doubt- 
less, was as fresh in Paul's day as it ianow.-l 
symbol full of instruotiou. There never was a 
dungeon for Qod's servants which was witbonl itt 
well of consolation."' The judge at Paul's last 
trial was Neni, the " past master in every kind of 
Sodom and Gomorrah abominatjona, who ei- 
hansted every poHsibility of infamy." "At his 
hideous sbamelessness even the Rome of that daj 
was horrified." 

There were no persecutions of Chriatiaiis by the 
Komans tiU " on the ni^bt of the IHth of July. 




Oiraagb tbt iDflnenoa of Foppaa, to whom 
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64, a fire broke out in the city and raged six days 
and seven nights before it conld be eztinguished/' 
It broke out agun in another quarter and raged 
three days more. Two thirds of the city, its 
homes and its temples, were laid in ashes. The 
people accused Nero of setting the fire, and to 
ward off the aooosation he charged it upon 
Christians and began a terrible persecution. They 
were omcified. They were sewed up in skins to 
resemble wild animals, and hunting dogs tore them 
to pieces. They were covered with tow, smeared 
with pitch, chained to posts, and set on fire to 
illuminate Nero's gardens. It was a very carnival 
of hell.i 

Some time during or after this persecution, 
there is an early and reliable tradition that Paul 
died a martyr, and was beheaded by Nero.'^ None 
know the place of Paul's burial. **We, also, 
careless of a monument by the grave, should 
build it in the world — a monument by which men 
may be taught to remember, not where we died, 
but where we lived." ' ** The traditional spot of 
the apostle's death is marked by one of the most 
lordly churches of Christendom, ' St. Paul's with- 
out the Walls.' Close to the church is the 
Convent of the Three Fountiuns, where Paul, 
aocording to the tradition, was beheaded, the 
three fountains bursting forth at the three strokes 
of Paul's head upon the ground." 

**The Paul of Acts is the Paul that appears to 
us in his own letters, in his ways and his thoughts, 
in his educated tone of polished courtesy, in his 
qmok and vehement temper, in the extraordinary 
Tersatility and adaptability which made him at 
home in every society, moving at ease in all sur- 
roundings, and everywhere the centre of interest, 
whether he is the Socratic dialectician in the 
agora of Athens, or the rhetorician in its univer- 
■ity, or conversing with kings and proconsuls, or 
advising in the council on shipboard, or cheering 
a broken-spirited crew to make one more effort 



^ Bm Jmrensl^t Satire*, 1, 155-167. 

* '* In tlM recently discovered (Greek) fragment of the 
Ateeneto Itaim, the death of Peter ie connected cloaely 
with the Neronic pereecution {Amherst Papyri, pt. 1, 
1900). For a disoiueion of this, and of the conjectural 
Teatement embedded in the larger document, see Dr. R. 
H. Ghsrlss* new edition {The AteenHon of Itaiah), which 



for life. Wherever Paul ia, no one has eyes for 
any but him." * 

"'In all this career, with the difficulties and 
the dangers which he had to confront, the char- 
acteristics of Paul stand out luminous in the frag- 
mentary sketches which history furnishes us of 
his career and character. He had passion and 
intensity, but great self-poise; versatility, but 
steadiness ; scholarly tastes, but great presence 
of mind in sudden emei^r^ncies. He was equally 
at home before the university at Athens, before 
a Jewish audience in a great synagogue, before a 
group of pious women by the riverside, and before 
Festus or Felix in a semi-royal court. He capti- 
vated men by his personal magnetism ; arrested 
them by his quiet calmness in times of peril. 

" These qualities of courage, of poise, of mag:- 
netism, of versatility, receive perhaps their most 
dramatic illustration in the story of his ship- 
wreck. 

** This man is no lay figure on which philosophy 
hangs like clothes on a skeleton in a dry-goods 
window. He is a hero, a gentleman ; Coleridge 
calls him the gentleman with the finest manners 
of any man upon record, — cultivated, refined, 
heroic, versatile, magnetic ; a bom interpreter of 
truth, a leader of men, a creator of life, an 
epoch-making genius. For illustrations of traits 
of character furnished by incidents in his life, see 
Acts 13: 10; 14: 15; 16: 3,25,37; 17: 16; 18: 
5,9,18; 19: 30; 20: 20-31; 21: 37-40; 23: 17; 
24: 10 ff., 25; 25: 10, 11 ; 26: 2 ff., 29; 27: 10, 
21 ff., 31, 33-36 ; 28: 3-5, 17 ff. They illustrate 
his passionate nature, strong emotions, self-poise, 
presence of mind, courage, tact, oratorical skill, 
quickness in repartee, versatility, consecration, 
devotion to his cause." ^ 

**The close of Paul's life la veiled from our 
eyes, but no cloud dims, or ever can dim, the 
splendor of the services of that life, for God and 
for humanity." • 



fluperaedee moat previoua work upon the subject." — Jamea 
Moffatt, T%e Historical New Testament. 

s Ruskin. 

* Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 21, 22. 

■ Lyman Abbott, Life ami Teeners of Paul, pp. 59-Cl 

« Prof. George H. Gilbert, Student's Life of Paul. 
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Ships, Size of ancient 353, 364 

Shipwreck, The 362 

Shnnes of Diana 270 

Sibyls, The . . r 223 

Sicarii. 303 

Sifting the church 66 
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SiUs 211 

Silas joins Paul in his Second Minionary 

Journey 215 

Simeon called Niger 171 

Similarity of names, Ebcamples of 73 

Simon the magician 104 

Simon the tanner 136 

Simony 107 

Sin and suffering, Connection between 869 

Sins blotted out 44 

Sleep as a ty]>e of death 98 

Smiting on the mouth 312 

Socrates obeying Qod rather than man 55 

"So from the heights of wUl" 172 

Soldiers bound to Paul carrying the gospel 
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Solomon's Porch 42 

Songs in the night 226 

Son of consolation 60 

Sorcerer. . 175 

Sorcery 105 

Sosthenes, ruler of the synagogue 256 

** So when two work together, each for each '' 36 

Speaking evil of rulers 313 

Speaking with other tongues 19 

Spells or charms. Specimens of 267 

Stephen 79 

Stephen before the Sanhedrim 85 
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Stephen's address 85 

Stephen's life. Lessons from 96 
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Stoning of Stephen 98 
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"Such as I am" 348 
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Symbol of the flame 18 
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Symbol of the wind 17 
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" There is a tide in the affairs of men" 331 
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Thessalonica 231 
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Timothy 216 
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Tribulation 199 
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Turning away from sin 46 

Turning the world upside down 236 

Turning to the Gentiles 186 
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Two views of the Christ 345 
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Visions and dreams 24 
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Widows, Occasion of the neglect of 78 
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iufatrrda§ws 346 

^o^cCrarrct 291 

iofax^irrtt 178 

^ax^i'ai 290 

hpw^^tms 44 

&y8/M, Mpcr, kiflpw 48, 196, 304, 319 

AW9cTo 330 

i»§Kd$tff§ 135 
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H^tiTip 828 

ia^tvp6rr9S 291 

AH^ryt lAoy 201 , 204 

ia^ttww 54 
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dmraaaofjjptw 253 

hf^tpiied 200 

i^iovfifp 879 

inrax^ripai 160 

iLwt94x^iraw 204 

i,W€ieii<rarrts 192 

inrf\€yfA6p 272 

iLwtKoyfiro 339 

dwf<p$4y^aTo 23 

dvTftaay 237 

diHiXatfw 256 

dwohtZtiyiiivov 26 

c{T0Jca9i(rr(£ycis 6 

diroicaraffrdfftvs 45 

dwopovfifvos 337 

dvoffwaaBimat 290 

diroarnalay 296 

dtrSarrirf 74 

dwp6<rte<nrow 327 

dp9ffr6v 78 

dpr4fjuiya 365 

dpxais 142 

dpxaiuy 210 

^9xny^^ 43 

Ikpxorras 224 

rfo^Mow 303 

dffirlas 359 

dffiroi 862 

d<rK& 327 

dtnroffdfuvos 258, 277 

hraoy 856 

dir6ii<pmvoi 380 
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drtviffos 39, 96, 139, 176, 194, 310 
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ahr&if 201 
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Jfi 52 
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9ff<rM«Mr 820 

94inrora 66 

dri/AOP 285 

ZiifUMrU 69 
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ZioZf^dfuyoi 94 
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9iayffai$p 54 
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iiarceyfi 95 

JiaW 62 
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Bta^pOopdy 184 

hi9axp • 81 

8i«A^7€To 240, 252, 280 

BitX06yTfs 174, 200 
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luwpioyro 72, 95 

SicpeiH^arrfft 143 
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idyftara 217 

ZoikaSj 9o6Kovs 24 

SovXffv^ 28:3 

9vydfu$a yy&yai 24^3 

SvMlficif, Zvydfiftri 26, 106 

dipofiiy 7 

Zwdarris 110 

9iMrcrrcp(f 371 

idtrart 74 

i$ov\fiaaTo 213 

4fio6KoyTo 379 

fycH^ 48 

iyKaXflrwaap 276 

iyxdwrm 824 
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tl 50 
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'EAlMa 278 
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